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NUMISMATIC  ESSAYS. 


XVII.— APPLICATION  OF  THE  EAELY  BIIILSA 
ALPHABET  TO  THE  BUDDHIST  GEOUP  OF 
COINS. 


[Tin  JUNE,  1837.] 

Haying  once  become  possessed  of  the  master-key  of 
this  ancient  alphabet,  I  naturally  hastened  to  apply  it  to 
all  the  doors  of  Icnowlcdgo  hitherto  closed  to  our  access. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  series  of  coins  conjcc- 
turally — and,  as  it  now  turns  out,  correctly — designated 
as  the  Buddhist  series ;  and  of  those,  the  beautiful  coin 
discovered  by  Lieut.  Conolly,  at  Kanauj,  attracted  the 
earliest  notice  from  the  very  perfect  execution  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  legend;  [see  pi.  vii.,  fig.  1,  vol.  i., 
p.  115].  The  reading  of  this  coin  was  now  evident  at 
first  sight,  as  itbicO  Vijypa-devasa ;  which,  converted 
into  its  Sanskrit  equivalent,  will  bo  Vipra-de- 

vasya^  ‘(the  coin)  of  Vipra-dova.’  On  reference  to  {he 
chronological  tables,  wo  find  a  Vipra  in  the  Mugadha 
line,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Jarasandha,  allotted  to 
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tte  eleventli  eentiiry  before  the  Christian  era  !  Without 
laying  claim  to  any  such  antiquity,  "we  may  at  least 
bespeak  for  ourYipra-deya  a  place  in  the  Indu-vansa  line 
of  Magadha,  and  a  descent  from  the  individual  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Pauranic  lists. 

[  I  regret  to  have  to  disturb  this  identification,  hut  the  new 
reading  of  the  name  on  the  coin,  as  Vishmi-dem,  is  distinct  and 
positive !  Prinsep  himself,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  amended 
his  first  form  of  b  =pJi,  to  b,  [see  pi.  xxxvii.]  The  true  letter 
on  the  coin  is  the  old  equivalent  of  sh,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  met  with  in  either  the  Ldt  character  or  that  of 
the  Western  caves,  though  Dr.  Stevenson  gives  the  letter  in 
its  present  shape  among  what  he  teiune  Satrap  characters. — 
Jour.  Bombay  Br.  As.  Soo.,  July,  1853,  pi.  xvii.] 

Other  coins  depicted  in  former  .plates  may,  in  a  similar 
manner,  be  read  by  the  new  alphabet. 

The  small  bronze  coins  of  Behat  (fig.  5,  pi.  [iv.]  xviii., 
vol.  iii.  and  fig.  13  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxsiv.,  yol.  iv.)  have  the 
distinct  legend  sc-rsit  in  the  square  form  of  the  same 
alphabet.  The  application  of  the  word  maJiMrajasa  in  the 
genitive,  with  no  trace  of  a  name,  might  almost  incline 
us  to  suppose  that  the  title  itself  was  here  used  as  a  name, 
and  that  it  designated  the  ‘Mahraje,  king  of  Awadh,’  of 
the  Persian  historians,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
third  lunar  dynasty  of  Indi-aprastha,  in  the  ‘  Eajavali  ’ ! 

The  only  other  coin  of  the  group  which  contains  the 
same  title,  is  the  silver  decayed  Behat  coin,  seen  more 
perfect  in  Yentura’s  specimen  (fig.  16  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxxiv., 

vol.  iv.),  where  may  be  read  indistinctly  HaOrCAtOS  tre . txiL 

Amapasdtasa  maharaja  .  .  Imnarasa.  [See  vol.  i.,  p.  204]. 

On  the  bronze  Behat  coin  (figs.  11,  12,  of  pi.  [iv.] 
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xviii.,  vol.  iii.,  and  3,  C,  9,  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxxiv.,  vol.  iv.), 
tliough  we  have  ten  examples  to  compare,  the  context  is 
not  much  improved  hy  the  acquisition  of  our  new  key  : 
the  letters  are  oaiDU+XiUDJb  lasa  dhana  Tcanaya  dhaya  ;  (the 
second  letter  is  more  like  d  ITiii.) 

Stacy’s  supposed  Greek  legends  (figs.  2,  3,  of  pi.  [vii.] 
XXV.,  vol.  iii.),  may  be  road  (as  I  anticipated),  [vol.  i., 
p.  114],  invertedly  a,Aos±i(A  Yaga  hijana  puta(sa?) 

The  larger  copper  coin,  having  a  standing  figm'e 
holding  a  trident  (fig.  4,  pi.  [vii.]  xxv.,  vol.  iii.)  has,  very 
distinctly,  the  name  of  n'AAAd  ....  Bhagavata  cha  (or  so). 
A  raja  of  the  name  of  Bhagavata  appears  in  the  Magadha 
list,  about  the  year  80  b.c. 

On  some  of  the  circular  copper  coins,  wo  have  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  legend  d's;-”--  aaoiU  Bhamada  ....  vatapasa^ 
quasi  BMmadeva  tapasya — ^bnt  the  last  word  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  confided  in. 

On  a  similar  coin,  of  which  Stacy  has  a  dozen  speci¬ 
mens  (fig.  47,  pi.  [xx.]  XXXV.,  vol.  iv.)  the  name  of  rB!>AA. 
Bdmadatasa,  ‘of  Kamadatta,’  is  bounded  by  the  ‘  lizard’ 
emblem  of  Behat. 

Those  arc  the  only  two  in  the  precise  form  of  the  Lat 
character — ^thc  others  are  more  or  less  modified. 

Another  distinct  group  (that  made  known  first  by  Mr. 
Spiers)  from  Allahabad  (pi.  [viii-]  xxvi.,  figs.  12-15,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  436,  See  Art.  vi.),  can  be  partially  deciphered  by 
the  Lat  alphabet.  Capt.  Cunningham  has  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  with  the  letters  rEDX>A<b  Raja  Dhana-devasya,  ‘  of 
Baja  Dhana-deva,’  a  name  not  discoverable  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  though  purely  Sanskrit.  On  three  more  of  the 
same  family,  we  find  lia.  Navasa.  On  one  it  seems 
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rather  aia  Narasa^  both  Nava  and  Nara  being  known 
names.  On  another  tAHAt  JS^unamasa  j  and  on  another, 
probably,  « c-uX  mahapati^  ^  the  great  lord.’ 

The  ‘  bull  ’  coins  of  this  last  group  are  connected  in 
type,  and  style  of  legend,  with  the  ‘  cock  and  bull  ’ 
series  j  on  which  we  have  lately  read  Sati/a-milasa^ 
Saya-mitasa^  and  Bijay a-mitasa ",  so  that  we  have  now 
a  tolerably  numerous  descending  series  of  coins  to  be 
classed  together  from  the  circumstance  of  their  symbols, 
of  their  genitive  termination,  and  their  Pali  dialect  and 
character,  as  a  Buddhist  series,  when  we  come  again  to 
review  what  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  numismatology  of  India. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  striking  application  of 
the  alphabets  to  coins  is  certainly  that  which  has  been 
akeady  made  (in  anticipation,  as  it  were,-  of  my  dis¬ 
covery,  by  Lassen,  to  the  very  curious  Bactrian  coins  of 
Agathocles. 

The  first  announcement  of  Lassen’s  reading  of  this 
legend  was  given  [vol.  i.  p.  401].  He  had  adopted  it  on  the 
analogies  of  the  Tibetan  and  Pali  alphabets,  both  of 
which  are  connected  with,  or  immediately  derived  from, 
the  more  ancient  character  of  the  Lats.  The  Avord  read 
by  him,  raja,’’  on  some  specimens  seems  to  bo  spelt 
AS  ydja,  rather  than  .yj  Idja,  a  corruption  equally  pro¬ 
bable,  and  accordant  with  the  Pali  dialect,  in  which  the 
r  is  frequently  changed  into  y,  or  omitted  altogether.  I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  adopt  another  reading,  by  sup¬ 
posing  the  Greek  genitive  case  to  have  been  rendered 
as  literally  as  possible  into  the  Pali  character;  thus 
>IA0+16  AgatlmJdayej  for  AyaQoxXsojs:  this  has  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  leaving  the  letters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
device  for  the  title,  raja,  of  which,  indeed,  the  letter  g 
is  legible. 

I  am  the  rather  favorable  to  this  view,  because,  on 
the  corresponding  coin  of  Pantaleon,  we  likewise  find  both 
the  second  vowel  of  the  Q-reek  represented  by  the  Sanskrit 
semivowel,  and  the  genitive  case  imitated :  supplying  the 
only  letter  wanting  on  Swiney’s  coin — the  initial  — of 
which  there  are  traces  in  Masson’s  drawing,  the  word 
b-A-JA-c  Panielewantd,  is,  by  the  help  of  our  alphabet, 
clearly  made  out ;  the  anuswara,  which  should  follow  the 
A,  being  placed  in  the  belly  of  the  letter  instead  of  out¬ 
side  ;  and  the  a  being  attached  to  the  centre  instead  of 
the  top  of  the  (  [Pantalevasa.] 

The  discovery  of  these  two  coins  with  Pali  characters, 
is  of  inestimable  importance  in  confirming  tlie  antiq[uity 
of  the  alphabet ;  as,  from  the  stylo  of  Agathoclcs’  coins, 
he  must  necessarily  bo  placed  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Bactrians,  that  is,  at  the  very  period  embraced  by  the 
reign  of  Asoka,  the  Buddhist  monarch  of  Magadlia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legend  throws  light  on  the 
locality  of  Agathoclcs’  rule,  which,  instead  of  being, 
as  assigned  by  M.  Eaoul  Eochotte,  in  ‘  llautc  Asic,’ 
must  bo  brought  down  to  the  confines,  at  least,  of 
India  proper. 

As,  however,  the  opinions  of  this  eminent  classical 
antiquary  are  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  making  known  to  my  readers 
the  substance  of  his  learned  elucidation  of  thjs  obscure 
portion  of  histoiy,  given  in  a  note  on  two  silver  coins  of 
Agathoclcs,  belonging  to  the  cabinet  of  a  rich  amateur 
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at  Petersburg,  published  in  the  ‘Journal  des  Savans,’ 

1834,  p.  335  : 

^  In  the  imperfect  accounts  transmitted  to  ns  of  the  troubles  occa¬ 
sioned  to  the  Seleucidan  kingdom  from  the  invasion  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphns,  and  of  the  loss  of  entire  provinces  after  the  reverses  of  Antiochus 
II.  Theos  ,*  the  foundation  of  the  Arsacidan  kingdom  by  the  defection  of 
the  brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiridates  is  an  established  point,  fixed  to  the 
year  256  b.c.  Put  the  details  of  this  event,  borrowed  from  Ariiiui^s 
^Parthies,’  have  not  yet  been  determined  with  sufficient  care,  as  to  one 
important  fact  in  the  Pactrian  history.  Prom  the  extracts  of  vaiious 
works  preserved  in  Photius,  the  defection  of  the  Partliians  arose  from 
an  insult  offered  to  the  person  of  one  of  these  brothers  by  the  Macedonian 
chief  placed  by  Antiochus  II.  in  charge  of  the  regions  of  High  Asia, 
and  named  Pherecles.  The  two  princes,  indignant  at  such  an  outrage, 
are  supposed  to  have  revenged  themselves  with  the  blood  of  the  satrap, 
and,  supported  by  the  people,  to  have  succeeded  in  shaking  ofi‘  the 
Macedonian  yoke. 

*  This  short  notice  from  Photius  has  been  corrupted  by  transcribers 
in  the  name  of  the  chief  Pherecles,  which  modem  critics  have  failed  to 
correct  by  a  passage  in  the  ^  Chronographia  ^  of  SynceUus,  who  had 
equally  under  his  eyes  the  original  of  Arrian,  and  who  declares  ex¬ 
pressly  that  '  Arsaces  and  Tiridates  (brothers,  issue  of  the  ancient  Idng 
of  Persia,  Artaxerxes),  exercised  the  authority  of  satraps  in  Pactria  at 
the  time  when  Agathocles,  the  Macedonian,  was  governor  of  Persia ; 
the  which  Agathocles,  having  attempted  to  commit  on  the  person  of 
the  young  Tiridates  the  assault  before  alluded  to,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  brothers,  whence  resulted  the  defection  of  the  couiitiy 
of  the  Parthians,  and  the  birih  of  the  Arsacidan  kingdom.’  Agathocles 
is  caUed  by  SynccUus,  ''Eirapxo^^  rij?  UeperLK^g,  while  Photius  calls  him 
(mider  an  erroneous  name)  'Sarpdiriqv  avTfj<i  rij?  %di/>a9  /caraerrdvra, 
appointed  by  Antiochus  Theos ;  so  that  no  doubt  whatever  could  exist 
as  to  their  identity,  although,  until  the  discovery  of  the  coins,  there 
was  no  third  evidence  whence  the  learned  could  decide  between  Ihe 
two  names.  The  presumption  might  have  been  in  favor  of  Agathocles, 
because  among  the  body-guard  of  Alexander  was  found  an  Antylocus, 
son  of  Agathocles,  who,  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  his  countiy,  \vould 
have  named  his  son  Agathocles,  after  his  own  father.’ 

m 

M.  Eaoul  Eoehetto  proceeds  to  identify  the  Eparcli  of 
Persia  with  Diodotus,  or  Thcodotiis,  tlio  foimdoi-  of  tlit-. 
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Bactrian  independency ; — supposing  him  to  have  seized 
the  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow  during  the  confusion 
of  Antiochns’  war  with  Ptolemy,  and  while  he  was  on 
deputation  to  the  distant  provinces  of  the  Osns, — ^that 
he  was  at  first  chary  of  placing  his  own  head  on  his  coin, 
contenting  himself  with  a  portrait  of  Bacchus,  and  his 
panther  on  the  reverse,  but  afterwards  emboldened  to 
adopt  the  full  insignia  of  royalty.  Thus,  according  to 
onr  author,  a  singular  shift  of  authorities  took  place : 
Arsaces,  the  satrap  of  Parthia,  quits  that  place  and  sets 
up  for  himself  in  Persia,  in  consequence  of  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  Diodotus  (or  Agathocles),  king  of  Bactria,  who 
had  originally  been  Eparch  of  Persia, — ^both  satraps  be¬ 
coming  kings  by  this  curious  houUversement.  The  non¬ 
discovery  of  Theodotus’  medals  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
M.  Kaoul  Rochctte’s  argument,  but  the  present  fact  of  a 
Hindi  legend  on  his  coin  militates  strongly  against  his 
kingdom  being  thrown  exclusively  to  the  northward. 
By  allowing  it  to  include  Parthia  proper,  or  Seistan,  and 
the  provinces  of  the  Indus,  this  difficulty  would  be  got 
rid  of  ]  but  still  there  will  remain  the  anomaly  of  those 
Indian  legends  being  found  only  on  Agathocles,  and  Pan¬ 
taloon’s  coins,  while  those  of  Menander,  who  is  known  to 
have  possessed  more  of  India  proper,  have  only  the  Pehlvi 
reverse.  Agathocles’  rule  must  have  included  a  sect  of 
Buddhists  somewhere,  for,  besides  the  letters,  we  find 
their  peculiar  symbol  present  on  many  of  the  ‘  panther  ’ 
coins.  At  any  rate,  wo  have  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  our  alphabet  in  the  third  centmy  before  Christ,  exactly 
as  it  exists  on  our  Indian  monuments,  which  is  all  that 
on  the  present  occasion  it  is  relevant  to  insist  upon.  .  .  . 
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[  Prinsep  then  goes  on  to  test  the  application  of  this  alphabet 
to  other  classes  of  inscriptions,  and  terminates  his  remarks  with — ] 

A  few  -words  in  conclusion  regarding  tlie  alphabet, 
of  which  I  have  had  a  fount  prepared  while  this  article 
was  setting  up  for  press. 

There  is  a  primitive  simplicity  iu  the  form  of  every 
letter,  which  stamps  it  at  once  as  the  original  type 
whereon  the  more  compheated  structure  of  the  Sanskrit 
has  been  founded.  If  carefully  analyzed,  each  member 
of  the  alphabet  will  be  found  to  contain  the  element  of 
the  coiT’esponding  member,  not  only  of  the  Devanagari, 
but  of  the  Kanauj,  the  Pali,  the  Tibetan,  the  Ilala 
Kanara,  and  of  all  the  derivatives  from  the  Sanskrit  stock. 

But  this  is  not  aU :  simplification  may  bo  caniod 
much  farther  by  due  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
alphabet,  as  it  existed  even  at  this  early  stage,  and 
the  genius  of  its  construction,  al  initio,  may  in  some 
measure  be  recognized  and  appreciated. 

First,  the  aspirated  letters  appear  to  have  been  formed 
iu  most  cases  by  doubling  the  simple  characters ;  thus, 
<b  chh  is  the  double  of  a  eh]  o  th  is  the  double  of  <  / ; 
D  dh  is  the  half  of  this ;  and  0  th  is  the  same  character 
with  a  dot  as  a  distinguishing  mark  :  (this  may  account 
for  the  constant  interchange  of  the  (,  a,  0,  and  o,  in 
the  inscriptions).  Again:  6  dh  is  only  the  letter  h  pro¬ 
duced  from  below— if  doubled,  it  would  have  been  con¬ 
founded  with  another  letter,  the  a-  The  aspirated  yo  s 
is  merely  the  u  p  with  a  slight  mark,  sometimes  put  on 
the  outside,  either  right  or  left,^  but  I  cannot  yet  affirm 

\  [I  tave  allowed  Prinsep’s  original  speculations  on  the  structure  of  this  ulnhuhot 
to  stand  uncommented  upon;  and  have  icsorvcd  for  rectification,  undtir  his  own  ImmL 
in  the  succeeding  article,  whatever  was  left  imperfect  or  incomplete  in  this  ] 
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that  this  mark  may  not  merely  denote  a  duplication  of 
the  letter  rather  than  an  aspiration — ^if,  indeed,  the  terms 
were  not  originally  equivalent ;  for  we  have  just  seen 
the  doubling  of  the  letter  made  to  denote  its  aspiration. 

The  hh  seems  formed  from  the  g  rather  than  the  k : 
the  gli  and//«  arc  missing  as  in  Tibetan,  and  appear  to 
be  supplied  by  g  and  chh  respectively :  111  is  anomalous, 
or  it  has  been  formed  from  the  d  by  adding  a  downward 
stroke. 

Again,  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  of  form  in  the 
semi- vowels  r,  r,  I,  y,  i>  j,  -j,  a.,  which  tends  to  prove 
their  having  been  framed  on  a  consistent  principle  ;  the 
first  r  hardly  ever  occurs  in  the  Dihli  inscription,  but  it 
is  common  in  that  from  Girnar.  The  Ji  o  is  but  the  -o 
reversed ;  the  ri,  so  jicculiar  to  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  is 
formed  by  adding  the  vowel  i  to  the  r,  thus,  r. 

As  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  is  only  one  and 
one  s :  the  nasals  and  sibilants  had  not  therefore  been 
yet  separated  into  classes ;  for  the  mitten  Pali  of  200 
years  later  possesses  at  least  the  various  «’s,  though  it 
has  but  one  s. 

The  four  vowels,  initials,  have  been  discovered,  h,  :• , 
i>,  Li  ffl,  i,  e,  The  second  seems  to  be  the  skeleton  of 
the  third,  as  if  denoting  the  smallest  possible  vocal  sound. 
Of  the  medial  vowels  it  is  needless  to  speak,  as  their 
agreement  in  system  with  the  old  Nagari  was  long  since 
pointed  out.  The  two  long  vowels  i  and  m,  arc  produced 
by  doubling  the  short  symbols.  The  visarga  is  of  doubt¬ 
ful  occurrence,  but  the  anuswara  is  constantly  employed ; 

1  T  think  the  Girniir  iintl  Ceylon  inscriptions  will  ho  found  to  luivc  tlio  other 
nasals  made  hy  the  raodification  or  tho  primary  X  -  There  are  other  letters  in  these 
texts  not  found  in  the  Lhts  of  this  side  of  India. 
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and  when  before  as  in  D-a  dhamma^  it  is  eq^uivalent 
to  the  duplication  employed  in  the  more  modern  Pali 
writing.  The  following,  then,  is  our  alphabet,  arranged 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Gutturals  . +  i  A  Jc  Jch  g  gh  ng  ^ 

Palatals  .  dis  .  chcJihj  jh  ny  ^ 

Cerebrals  .  (OHdi.  t  tji  d  dh  n 

Dentals  . ao{»da  t  tli  d  dh  n 

Labials  . ubDn'a  p  ph  h  Ih  m 

Semivowels,  etc.  iLi-dAtbir^rZ  vs 
Yowels  .  >i:->Lr  a  i  e  u  ri 

We  might,  perhaps,  on  contemplation  of  these  forms, 
go  yet  farther  into  speculation  on  their  origin.  Thus  tho 
g  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  two  strokes 
of  the  differently  disposed ;  the  /,  of  the  two  half 
curves  of  the  ch  superposed ;  the  two  <^’s  are  the  same 
letter  turned  right  and  left  respectively ;  and  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  to  bo  mot  with  in  other 
scions  of  the  Indian  alphabet.  Thus,  in  the  Tibetan,  tho 
g  a  sound  unknown  to  the  Sanskrit,  is  made  by  in¬ 
verting  the  e./;  the  cerebral  by  invertiug  tho  dental 
^  n ;  and  the  cerebral  th^  by  inversion  of  tho  dental 

The  analogy  between  the  c  and  a  is  not  so  great  in 
this  alphabet  as  in  what  we  have  imagined  to  bo  its 
successor,  in  which  the  essential  part  of  tho  {X)t  is  tho  c 
placed  downwards  In  tho  same  manner,  tho  con¬ 
nection  of  the  labials,  p  and  5,  is  more  visible  in  tho  old 
Ceylonese,  the  Kanauj,  and  even  the  Tibetan  alphabets ; 


1  It  is  worth  observation  that  tho  dental  cl  of  the  inscriptions 
to  the  modern  cerebral,  and  men  versa.  ^ 


corresponds  in  form 
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the  n  h  being  merely  the  ^  p  closed  at  the  top  ;  and-  iot 
square  Pali  u  and  o- 

Thus,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  matter  critically, 
we  are  insensibly  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  written 
characters  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  elements, 
as  +,  d,  (,  r",  A,  0,  «,  1,  6  and  Hj;  besides  the  vowels a>  >,  L- 
Or,  perhaps,  in  lieu  of  this  arrangement,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  adopt  one  element  as  representative  of  each  of 
the  seven  classes  of  letters.  We  shall  thus  come  to  the 
very  position  long  ago  advanced  by  lambulus  the 
traveller. 

lambulus  was  antecedent,  says  Dr.  Vincent,  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  ;  and  Diodorus  was  contemporary  with  Augustus. 
Pic  made,  or  pretended  to  have  made,  a  voyage  to  Ceylon, 
and  to  have  lived  there  seven  years.  PTine  facts  men¬ 
tioned  by  him  as  characteristic  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  though  doubted  much  in  former  days,  have  been 
confirmed  by  later  experience  ;  a  tenth  fact  the  learned 
author  of  the  ‘  Poriplus  ’  was  obliged  to  leave  to  future 
inquiry, — ^namely,  ‘‘  whether  the  particulars  of  the  alpha 
bet  of  Ceylon  may  not  have  some  allusion  to  truth  :  for, 
ho  says,  the  characters  arc  originally  only  seven,  but 
by  four  varying  forms  or  combinations  they  become 
twenty-eight.’  ”  ’ 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  describe  the  conditions  of  the 
Indian  alphabetical  system  more  accurately  than  lambu¬ 
lus  has  done  in  his  short  summary,  which  proves  to  be 
not  only  true  in  the  general  sense  of  the  classification  of 
the  letters,  but  exact  as  to  the  origin  and  formation  of 
the  symbols.  As  regards  the  discussion  of  the  edict  of 

^  Yiiiccnt’b  ‘Poriplus  of  llio  Erytlireau  Sea.’ 
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Deyanampiyatissa,  the  testimony  of  lambuliis  is  invalii- 
able,  because  it  proves  that  written  characters — our 
written  characters — were  then  in  use  (notwithstanding 
the  Buddhist  books  were  not  made  up  till  two  centuries 
later :)  and  it  establishes  the  credit  of  a  much  vituperated 
individual^  who  has  been  so  lightly  spoken  of,  that  Wilford 
endeavours  to  identify  him  with  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  and 
other  equally  marvellous  travellers  ! 

[  Though  not  strictly  susceptible  of  classification  with  numis¬ 
matic  developments,  I  am  anxious  to  associate  with  James  Ihin- 
sep^s  other  contributions  to  the  historical  antiquities  of  India, 
his  most  interesting  discovery  of  the  names  of  the  early  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  the  lapidary  monuments  of  Asoka, 
the  grandson  of  Chandragupta.] 

DISCOVERY  OE  THE  HAME  OE  AHTIOCHUS  THE  GREAT, 

IN  TWO  OE  THE  EDICTS  OE  ASOKA,  Jim6  OE  IHDIA. 

(Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on  the  7th  March,  1838  ) 

As  long  as  the  study  of  Indian  antiquities  confines  itself  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  Indian  history,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  possesses  little 
attraction  for  tho  general  student,  who  is  apt  to  regard  the  labor 
expended  on  the  disentanglement  of  poiqdcxing  and  contradictory  nuii^es 
of  fiction,  as  leading  only  to  the  substitution  of  vague  and  dry  proba,- 
bilities  for  poetical,  albeit  extravagant,  fable.  Rut  the  momciut  any 
name  or  event  turns  up  in  the  course  of  such  speculations,  oiiering  a 
plausible  point  of  comicction  between  the  legends  of  India  and  ibe 
rational  histories  of  Greece  or  Rome, — a  collision  between  the  Ibrtiuu-s 
of  an  eastern  and  a  western  hero, — fortlnvith  a  speedy  and  spre-ading 
interest  is  excited,  wliicli  camiot  be  satisfied  until  tlie  subjeci.  is 
thoroughly  sifted  by  the  examination  of  all  the  ancient  -works,  wc^sttum 
and  eastern,  that  can  throw  concuiTcnt  light  on  the  iiuitter  at  issue. 
Such  was  the  engrossing  interest  w^hich  attended  the  identilication  ok 
Sandracottns  with  Chandragupta,  in  the  days  of  Sir  Via.  Jom‘s:  such 
the  ardour  with  which  the  Sanskrit  wns  studied,  and  is  still  studied,  by 
philologists  at  homo,  after  it  was  discovered  to  bear  an  iniinuito  relation 
to  the  classical  languages  of  ancient  Europe.  Such,  more  recently,  has 
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been  tbc  curiosity  excited,  on  Tumour’s  thro^dng  open  tbe  hitherto 
sealed  page  of  the  Buddhist  historians  to  the  development  of  Indian 
monuments  and  Pauranic  records. 

The  discovery  I  was  myself  so  fortunate  as  to  make,  last  year,  of 
the  alphabet  of  the  Dihli  Pillar  Inscription,  led  immediately  to  results 
of  htirdly  less  consideration  to  the  learned  world.  Br.  Mill  regarded 
these  inscriptions  as  all  but  certainly  demonstrated  relics  of  the  classical 
periods  of  Indian  literature.  This  slight  remainder  of  doubt  has  been 
since  removed  by  the  identification  of  Piyadasi  as  Asoka,  which  we  also 
owe  to  Tumour’s  successful  researches ;  and,  dating  from  an  epoch 
thus  happily  achieved,  wo  have  since  succeeded  in  tracing  the  name  of 
the  grandson  of  the  same  king,  Basaratha,  at  Gaya,  in  the  same  old 
character;  and  the  names  of  bTanda  and  Alias,  and  perhaps  Yijaya,  in 
the  Ivalinga  caves :  while  on  Bactrian  coins  we  have  been  rewarded 
Avith  finding  the  purely  Greek  names  of  Agathoclcs  and  Pantaleon, 
faithfully  rendered  in  the  same  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Hindus. 

I  have  now  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  another  link  of  the 
same  chain  of  discovery,  which  will,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  create  a 
yet  stronger  degree  of  general  interest  in  the  labours,  and  of  confidence 
in  the  deductions,  of  our  antiquarian  members  than  any  that  has  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  I  feel  it  so  impossible  to  keep  this  highly  singular  discovery 
to  myself  that  I  risk  the  imputation  (which  has  been  not  unjustly  cast 
upon  mo  in  the  course  of  my  late  undigested  disclosures),  of  bringing 
it  forward  in  a  revy  immature  shape,  and,  perhaps,  of  hereafter  being 
obliged  to  retract  a  portion  of  what  I  advance.  Yet  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  former  communication  to  the  Society,  have  I  to  fear  any  * 
material  alteration  in  their  general  bearing,  though  improvements  in 
reading  and  translation  must  of  course  bo  expected  as  I  become  more 
fumilitu’  with  characters  and  dialects  unknown  for  ages  past  even  to 
the  natives  themselves,  and  entirely  now  to  my  own  study. 

A  year  ago,  as  the  Society  will  remember,  Mr.  Wathcii  kindly  sent 
me  a  rcduc(Kl  copy  of  the  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  on  a  rock  at 
Gimar  (Giri-nagara)  near  Junagarh,  in  Gujarat,  which  had  been  taken 
on  cloth  by  the  Eov.  Br.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Bombay  Literary 
Society.  He  also  sent  a  copy  to  M.  Jacquet  of  Paiis,  which  I  dare  say 
before  this  has  been  turned  to  good  account. 

After  completing  the  reading  of  the  Pillar  Inscriptions,  my  attention 
was  natnrally  turned  to  these  in  the  same  character  from  the  west  of 
India,  but  I  soon  found  that  the  copy  sent  was  not  sufficiently  well 
done  to  be  thoroughly  made  out ;  cand  I  -accordingly  requested  Mr. 
Wilson  to  favour  me  with  the  facsimile  itself,  which,  with  the  most 
liberal  frankness,  he  immediately  sent  round  under  a  careful  hand  by 
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sea.  Meanwliile  Lieut.  Kittoe  had,  as  you  are  also  aware,  made  the 
important  discovery  of  a  long  series  of  inscriptions  in  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  at  a  place  called  Dhauli,  in  Katak.  These  were  in  so  mutilated 
a  state  that  I  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  sift  their  contents  ;  and 
they  were  put  aside,  at  any  rate  until  a  more  promising  portion  of  my 
labour  should  be  accomplished. 

I  had  just  groped  my  way  through  the  Girnar  text,  which  proved 
to  be,  like  that  of  the  pillars,  a  scries  of  edicts  promulgated  by  Asoka, 
but  essentially  different  both  in  language  and  in  purport.  "Wlien  I  took 
up  the  Katak  inscriptions,  of  which  Lieut.  Xittoc  had  been  engaged 
in  maldng  a  lithographic  copy  for  my  journal,  to  my  surprise  and  joy 
I  discovered  that  the  greater  part  of  these  inscriptions  (all,  indeed,  save 
the  first  and  last  paragraphs,  which  were  enclosed  in  distinguishing 
ffames),  was  identical  with  the  inscription  at  Girnar.  And  thus,  as  I 
had  had  five  copies  of  the  Pillar  Inscription  to  collate  together  for  a 
correct  text,  a  most  extraordinary  chance  had  now  thi'own  bdbre  me 
two  copies  of  the  rock  edicts  to  aid  me  in  a  similar  task  !  There  was, 
however,  one  great  variance  in  the  parallel ;  for,  while  the  pillars  wore 
almost  identical  letter  for  letter,  the  Girnar  and  Katak  texts  tuimod 
out  to  be  only  so  in  substance,  the  language  and  alphabet  having  both 
very  notable  and  characteristic  differences. 

Having  premised  thus  much  in  explanation  of  the  manner  of  my 
discovery,  I  must  now  quit  the  general  subject  for  a  time,  to  single 
out  the  particular  passage  in  the  insciiptions  which  is  to  form  the 
theme  of  my  present  communication. 

The  second  tablet  at  Girnar  is  in  very  good  preservation  ,*  every 
letter  is  legible,  and  but  two  or  three  are  in  any  way  dubious.  The 
paragraph  at  Aswastuma,  which  I  found  to  correspond  therewith,  is 
far  from  being  in  so  good  a  state;  nevertheless,  when  the  extant  letters 
are  interlined  with  the  more  perfect  Girnar  text,  they  will  bo  seen  to 
confirm  the  most  important  passage,  while  they  throw  a  corroborative 
evidence  upon  the  remainder,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  instimction  on 
the  respective  idioms  in  which  the  two  arc  couched. 

The  edict  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  mcdiciul  ad¬ 
ministration  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  supremo  sovereign  of 
India,  at  one  of  which  we  may  smile  in  the  present  day,  for  it  indndes 
both  man  and  beast ;  but  this  we  know  to  bo  in  accordance  ■with 
fastidious  humanity  of  the  Puddhist  creed,  and  we  must  thorelbrc^  make 
due  allowance  for  a  state  of  society  and  of  opinions  altogether  different 
from  our  own . 

TRANSLATION. 

“  Everywhere  witMu  the  conquered  provinces  of  Rfija  Piyadusi,  tlio  beloved  of  the 
gods,  as  well  as  m  the  parts  occupied  by  the  faithful,  such  as  Chobi,  Plda,  Sutiynpatni, 
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and  Ketalaputra,  even  as  far  as  Tambapanni  (Ceylon) — and  moreover,  witMn  the 
dominions  of  Antiochus  the  Greek  (of  wMeh  Antioebus’  generals  arc  the  rulers) — 
everywhere  the  heaven-beloved  Ehja  Piyadasi’s  double  system  of  medical  aid  is 
established,  both  medical  aid  for  men,  and  medical  aid  for  animals .  together  with 
medicaments  of  all  sorts,  which  are  suitable  for  men,  and  suitable  for  animals.  And 
wherever  there  is  not  (such  provision),  in  all  such  places  they  are  to  be  prepared, 
and  to  be  planted  :  both  root-drugs  and  herbs,  wheresoever  there  is  not  (a  provision 
of  them)  in  all  such  places  shall  they  bo  deposited  and  planted. 

And  in  the  public  highways  wells  ai-c  to  be  dug,  and  trees  to  be  planted,  for  the 
accommodation  of  men  and  animals.” 

Many  things  are  deserving  of  comment  in  this  short  edict.  .  . 

But  the  principal  fact  -which  arrests  attention  in  this  very  curious 
proclamation,  is  its  allusion  to  Antiochus  the  Yona  (Sanskrit,  Ymana) 
or  ^  Greek '  king.  The  name  occurs  four  times  over,  -with  only  one 
variation  in  the  spelling,  where,  in  lieu  of  Antiyako  we  have  Antiyolco, 
a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  Greek.  The  final  o  is  the  regular  Pali 
conversion  of  the  Sanskrit  nominative  masculine  termination  as,  or  the 
Greek  os.  In  the  Pillar  dialect  the  visarga  of  the  Sanskrit  is  replaced 
by  the  vowel  as  we  sec  in  the  interlined  reading,  AnUyaJee.  Again, 
the  interposition  of  the  semivowel  y  between  the  two  Greek  vowels  i  and 
0  is  exactly  what  I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  writing  of  the  words 
AgatlmJdayoj  and  Pantalawanta  for  Aya6o/cX€co<;  and  IIavraX€ovTO<; 
on  the  coins.  All  this  evidence  would  of  itself  bias  my  choice  towards 
the  reading  adopted,  even  were  it  jiossible  to  propose  any  other ;  but 
although  I  have  placed  the  sentence,  exactly  transcribed  in  the 
Devanagarf  character,  in  the  pandiPs  hand,  ho  could  not,  without  the 
alteration  of  very  many  letters,  convert  it  to  any  other  meaning,  how¬ 
ever  strained.  And  were  there  still  any  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind,  it 
would  bo  removed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Katak  version,  which  intro¬ 
duces  between  Antiyako  and  Yona  the  word  ndma^ — making  the  precise 
sense  '  the  Yona  riLja,  by  name  Aoitiochus.' 

[  I  transcribe  so  much  of  the  duplicate  version  of  the 
original,  since  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  decipherment 
of  the  Arian  inscription  at  Kapur  di  G-iri,  as  in  any  way  affects 
the  historical  value  of  the  document,  together  with  Professor 
Wilson’s  commentary  and  revision  of  Prinsep’s  translation. 
The  Professor’s  opening  remarks  explain  the  derivation  and 
arrangement  of  the  parallel  texts,  inserted  in  eccienso  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Itoyal  Asiatic  Society.] 

In  order  to  exhibit  with  as  much  distinctness  as  possible  the 
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language  of  the  inscriptions  ....  I  have  placed  the  several  inscriptions 
in  parallel  lines^  in  order  to  bring  the  words  of  each  in  juxta -position 
as  far  as  was  practicable.  They  accordingly  form  four  lines.  The 
upper  line  represents  Mr.  Prinsep’s  original  readings,  as  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol,  vi.,  p.  228,  and  above 
the  line,  in  a  smaller  character,  are  inserted  his  subsequent  corrections, 
as  given  in  a  copy  of  the  Journal,  corrected  by  himself,  and  placed  at  Mr. 
iN’orris^s  disposal,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep.  Small  numerals 
refer  to  the  lines  of  our  own  lithographed  copy.  This  line  I  have 
designated  G  a.  The  second  line  is  the  representation  of  the  copy 
lithographed  (in  the  'Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  153),  and 
which  I  have  generally  referred  to  as  Mr.  Westergaard^s  copy,  as  ho 
has  the  larger  share  in  it.  This  is  marked  G  h.  The  third  line  marked 
I)  repeats  the  Bhauli  inscription,  as  given  by  Mr.  Prinsep.  "Wo  have 
not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a  second  and  revised  tran¬ 
script,  although  it  is  very  desirable.  The  lower  lino  is  marked  K, 
as  being  rendered  into  Eoman  letters  from  the  lithographed  copy  of 
the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription.  The  small  figures  here  also  refer  to 
the  lines  of  the  original.  Where  blanks  occur  in  cither  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  they  are  denoted  by  asterisks  (dots  arc  used  in  this  woidc) : 
where  words  are  wanting  for  the  collation,  although  there  is  no  blank 
in  the  inscription,  a  line  (of  dots)  supplies  their  place. 
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G  a  ^Savata  vijitemM 

G  b  Savata  vijitamhi 

B  .  avata  vimitamsi 

K  /S'ijvatam  vijite 

^  -  i  cli 

Or  a  ^evamap6.pavaiitcsii  yatha 
G  b  evamapiplvantesu  yath^ 

B . 

K  .  .  . 


devhnam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino  rano 

devanam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino  rano 

devhnam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino  .  . 

devanam 

priyasa 

Priyadadsa  raja 

Choda 

a 

Pida 

0 

Satiyaputo 

Choda 

Phdh 

Satiyaputo 

yi 

T^alaya  Sati'ya  putra 

G  a  Kctalcputo,  a 
G  b  KetalaputS,,  a 
B  .  .  .  . 

K  cha  KeralampujJrfl 


Tamba^panni  Antiyaho 

Tambapani  Antiyabo 

•  •  •  .  tiyoko  llama 

Tambapani  Antiyo/ca;  no 


Gr  a  vS.  pi 

G  5  Yk  pi 
B  va  . . 
K  cha 


-  tasa 

-  tasa 

-  . .  sa 

ar«na  tasa 


Antiyakasa 

Antiyalcash 

Antiyokasa 

Antiyokasa 


yona  rAja  yo 
yoTia  raja  yo 
yona  Ihja  ya 
yona  raja  y(; 
asnn 

samiuo  h'fijkno 
aamipam  rAjhiio 
skmanth  lajhno 
sumata  raj  ay  a 


The  portion  of  the  Kapur 
Tablet  of  Girnhr  and  Bhauli, 


cli  Giri  inscription,  which  eorrcspomls  with  tlio  second 
is  less  imporioct  than  that  which  answers  to  the  first 
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Tablet,  and  in  the  few  blanks  which  occur,  it  admits  of  being  conjecturally  com¬ 
pleted  without  any  great  violence. 

There  arc,  however,  several  omissions  as  compared  with  the  Girnar  sculptm-e, 
which  are  apparently  intentional,  constituting  a  variety  in  the  language,  though  not 
in  the  general  purport  of  the  inscriptions.  The  inscriptions  correspond  also  in  the 
chief  point  of  interest,  the  mention  of  Antiochus,  the  Yona  Ehja. 

The  inscription  commences  with  the  phrase.  Saver, ta  vijite^  followed  by  a  short 
blank,  which  may  be  filled  up,  without  much  risk  of  error,  by  the  syllable  w/«‘,  of 
the  Girnhr  Tablet — ‘everywhere  in  the  conquered  countries;'— which  is  followed  by 
the  usual  designation  ‘of  the  beloved  of  the  gods’  Piyadasi,  the  genitive  being  as 
before,  JSriyadaHisa  :  the  word  ‘  countries,'  it  may  be  piesumed,  is  understood  in  all 
the  inscriptions. 

Wo  have  no  equivalent  for  what  follows,  which  is  read  by  Mr.  Prinsop,  evama- 
pdpavantesu.  In  'Westergaard's  copy  it  might  be  road,  mahi  pdehanUm^  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  only  mam  api  pachantesu  (for  pratyantoslm)  ‘  also  even  in  the  bordering 
countries,’  not  as  Prinsop  proposes,  ‘  as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  faithful.' 
Nor  have  we  any  equivalent  for  Choda,,  conjectured  by  Prinsep  to  be  that  portion  of 
the  south  of  India  which  is  known  as  Chola,  or  Cholamandala,  whence  our  Coro¬ 
mandel. 

Instead  of  I^ida,  which  requires  to  be  corrected  to  Fddd^  we  have  Talaya,,  and 
then  Satiya  putra  cha  Keralamputra  Tamhapani,  in  near  approach  to  Satiya  puto 
Keialaputd  and  Tamhapani^  words  which  have  been  thought  intended  to  designate  places 
in  the  south  of  India,  but  of  which  the  two  first,  Jdalaya  and  Satiya-piUo,  arc  now  and 
unknown.  Kerala  is  no  doubt  a  name  of  Malabar,  as  Chola  is  of  the  opposite  coast ; 
but  we  also  find  both  words,  in  combination  with  others,  designating  countries  or 
people  intlie  north-west,  as  Kamboja,  Yavana,  Chola,  Murala,  Kerala,  Shka.  (Gana- 
Pfithra,  referring  to  a  sktra  of  Panini,  4.  1.  175.)  Tambapani  it  has  been  proposed 
to  identify  with  Tfiraraparni,  or  Ceylon,  but  further  research  may  also  remove  that 
to  the  north.  The  same  authority,  giving  the  Gana,^  or  list  of  words  indicated  in  the 
sutra,,  5. 1.  116,  explains  them  to  signify  tribes  of  fighting  men,  and  specifics  among 
them  Savitri-putra,  which  ofi’ers  some  analogy  to  the  Satiyo-putra  of  the  inscription. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  countries  in  the  north-west,  than  in  the  extreme  south,  of 
India  arc  intended. 

We  next  come  to  the  important  passage  in  which  a  Greek  name  and  designation 
occur.  Both  the  Girnhr  copies  read  Antlyaho  yona  rdja :  the  Kapur  di  Giri  has 
Antiyoham  yona  rdja;  but  the  two  last  letters,  are  rather  doubtful.  It  should 
perhaps  bo  Antiyoho  nama,  as  at  DhauU,  where  wo  have  iiyohe  nama  yona  ldja»  The 
use  of  the  nominative  case,  however,  ofibrs  a  syntactical  perplexity,  for  there  is  not 
any  verb  through  which  to  connect  Antiochus  with  the  rest  of  tlio  sentence ;  and  it 
seems  unusuaHo  associate  the  name  of  an  individual  with  those  of  places.  Prinsep 
supplies  the  defect  with  ‘  the  dominions  of  Antiochus  the  Greek ;  ’  but  wo  have  no 
term  for  ‘  the  dominions,’  nor  is  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case,  as  it  is  in  what  follows. 
In  this  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  Girnfir,  and  it  may  bo 
read  ye  cha  a  raiia  iaea  Antiyohasa  samata  rajaya  mlcato  devanam  priyasa,,  etc.,  that 
of  Girnhr  being  ye  vd  pi  tasa  Antiyaham  sdrntpam  rdjano  savata.  Kither  may  bo 
rendered  ‘  and  those  princes  who  are  near  to  Antiochus  everywhere although  rajaya 
is  an  unusual  form  of  the  plural  of  rdja^  being  neither  Sanskrit  nor  Pfili.  The  object 
of  prefixing  a  to  rdjna  in  the  word  amna,  being  equivalent  to  ‘no  king,’  is  not  very 
intelligible,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  suhuto  should  bo  smutu^  os  found  both 
at  Girnfir  and  Dhauli.  It  seems  likely  that  there  may  be  some  inaccuracies  in  this 
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part,  either  in  the  original  or  the  copy  But  admitting  a  concun’ent  reading,  we  stil^ 
want  a  connecting  word,  and  it  is  not  specified  what  these  neighbours  or  dependants 
of  Antiochus  are  to  do.  "We  may  presume  that  they  are  expected  to  attend  to  the 
object  of  the  edict,  or  they  may  be  comprehended  in  the  list  of  the  savata  ‘  the 
conquered.’ 


PnOPOSED  TnAXSLATION. 

In  all  the  subjugated  (territories)  of  the 
King  Piiyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods, 
and  also  in  the  bordering  countries,  as 
(Choda),  Palaya,  (or  Paraya),  Satya- 
putra,  Keralaputra,  Tambapani  (it  is  pro¬ 
claimed),  and  Antiochus  by  name,  the 
Yona  (or  Yavana)  Paja,  and  those  princes 
who  are  near  to  (or  allied  with)  that 
monarch,  universally  (are  apprised)  that 
(two  designs  have  been  cherished  by  Pri- 
yadasi :  one  design)  regarding  men,  and 
one  relating  to  animals;  and  whatever 
herbs  are  useful  to  men  or  useful  to  ani¬ 
mals. 


PniNSEP’S  TRANSLATION. 

‘Everywhere  within  the  conquered 
province  of  raja  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of 
the  gods,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied 
by  the  faithful,  such  as  Chola,  Pida,  Sati- 
yaputra,  and  Ketalaputra,  even  as  fixr  as 
Tambapanni  (Ceylon) ;  and  moi cover, 
within  the  dominions  of  Antiochus,  the 
Greek  (of  which  Antiochus’  generals  arc 
the  rulers) — everywhere  the  heaven-be¬ 
loved  raja  Piyadasi’ s  double  system  of 
medical  aid  is  established ;  both  medical 
aid  for  men,  and  medical  aid  for  animals ; 
together  with  the  medicaments  of  all  sorts, 
which  arc  suitabh^  for  men,  and  suitable 
for  animals.’ 


COXTimiATION  or  EEMAEKS  ON  THE  EDICTS  OE  PIYA¬ 
DASI,  OE  ASOKA,  THE  BUDDHIST  MONAECH  OE  INDIA, 
PEESEEVED  ON  THE  GIRNA'E  ROCK  IN  THE  GUJARAT 
PENINSULA,  AND  ON  THE  DHAULU  ROCK  IN  KATAK; 
WITH  THE  DISCOVERT  OE  PTOLEMY’S  NAME  THEREIN. 

(Head  at  the  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on  tUo  4th  April,  1838). 

In  continuation  of  the  discoTory  I  had  the  pleasure  of  biingiiifr  to 
the  notice  of  the  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  I  am  uow  enabled  to 
announce  that  the  edicts  in  the  ancient  character  from  Gujarat  do  not 
confine  their  mention  of  Greek  sovereigns  to  Antiochus  the  ally  of 
Asoka,  hut  that  they  contain  an  allusion,  c(juaUy  authentic  and  distinct, 
to  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt!  The  edict  containing  this  highly 
curious  passage  is  in  a  mutilated  condition  aird  at  the  very  end  of  the 
inscription,  ■which  ■null  account  for  its  having  hitherto  escaped  my 
attention.  As  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  brief  account  of  the 
"whole  of  the  Oimar  inscription,  I  will  do  no  more  than  mention  tho 
fact  at  present,  reser-ring  the  particulars  until  I  come  to  tho  actual 
position  of  the  passage  on  the  stone.  . 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  duplicate  of 
the  Gujarat  inscription,  at  Dhauli,  in  Katak. 

The  di'vided  sentences,  or,  as  I  shall  for  the  present  venture  to  call 
them,  the  edicts,  which  are  common  to  Gimiir  and  to  Dhauli,  are  cleveu 
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ill  number.  Erom  the  first  to  the  tenth  they  keep  pace  together :  the 
only  difference  being  that  while,  at  Girnar,  each  is  surrounded  by  an 
engraved  line  as  a  frame ;  at  Dhauli,  the  beginning  of  each  edict  is 
marked  by  a  short  dash.  The  regular  succession  is  then  interrupted 
by  three  interpolations  at  Girnar;  after  which,  the  foui'tecnth  edict 
of  that  series  is  found  to  correspond  with  the  eleventh  or  concluding 
one  of  the  same  set  at  Dhauli. 

The  three  missing  edicts  are  more  than  compensated  at  Dhauli  by 
the  introduction  of  two  others  not  found  at  Girnar,  one  at  the  end 
enclosed  in  a  frame,  and  one  on  the  loft  hand  of  the  same  rock  on  a 
hu'gcr  scale  of  sculpture ;  but  both  of  these  being  of  a  totally  different 
purport,  and  being  quite  unconnected  with  the  rest,  I  shall  postpone 
for  separate  consideration. 

That  the  edicts  arc  of  different  dates  is  proved  by  the  actual  mention 
of  the  year  of  Piyadasi’s  reign,  in  which  several  of  them  wore  published. 
Two  of  them  arc  dated  in  the  tenth  ^  and  two  in  the  twelfth  year  after 
liis  ahhiseh  or  consecration,  which  we  learn  from  Tumour's  Pali  history 
did  not  take  place  until  the  fourth  year  of  his  succession  to  the  throne 
of  his  father,  Dindusaro.  Only  one  of  the  pillar  edicts  is  dated  in  the 
twelfth  year ;  the  remainder,  generally,  bearing  the  date  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  year ;  and  one  containing  both,  as  if  contradicting,  at  the  later 
epoch,  what  had  been  published  fifteen  year's  before.  Prom  this  evi¬ 
dence  we  must  conclude  that  the  Gujarat  and  Katak  inscriptions  have 
slightly  the  advantage  in  antiquity  over  the  Lats  of  Dihll  and  Allah¬ 
abad  :  but,  again,  in  the  order  of  sequence,  wo  ffnd  edicts  of  the  twelfth 
year  preceding  those  of  the  tenth ;  and  wo  learn  expressly  from  the 
fourteenth  edict  that  the  whole  were  engraven  at  one  time.  Theii' 
preservation  on  rocks  and  pillars  therefore  must  ho  regarded  as  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  after  order,  when  some  rc-arrangement  was  probably 
made  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects. 

dlio  copy  that  emanated  from  the  palace  must,  however,  have  been 
modilied  according  to  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  opposite  parts  of 
India  to  which  it  was  transmitted,  for  there  is  a  marked  and  peculiar 
difference,  both  in  iho  grammar  and  in  the  alphabet  of  the  two  texts, 
which  demands  a  inoro  IcngUioned  examination  than  I  can  afford  to 
introduce  in  this  place.  I  shall,  however,  presently  recur  to  this  suh- 
jeet,  and,  at  least,  give  the  explanation  of  those  now  characters  which 
X  have  been  obliged  to  cut  in  order  to  print  the  Girnar  text,  and  which, 
in  facf,  render  the  alphabet  as  complete  as  that  of  the  modern  Pali, 

^  I  URG  tliese  terms  as  more  consonant  to  our  idiom :  the  correct  translation  is 
‘  having  been  consecrated  ten  and  twelve  years,’  so  that  the  actual  period  is  one  year 
later  in  our  mode  of  reckoning. 
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waating  only  the  two  additional  sibilants  of  the  Devanagari,  and  some 
of  the  Yowels . 

There  is  another  paragraph  at  Gimar  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
left  hand,  which  I  have  nmnbered  as  the  thirteenth,  because  it  seems 
naturally  to  follow  the  paragi^aph  about  conyersions ;  and  like  the  two 
foregoing  it  is  omitted  at  Dhauli.  Erom  the  mutilated  state  of  the  rock 
in  this  place  it  is  difficult  to  put  together  the  contest  of  the  entire  para¬ 
graph  ;  but  insulated  phrases  are  intelligible  enough,  and  are  much  in 
the  same  strain  as  the  main  inscription,  repeating  the  usual  maxim  of 
duty  to  parents,  humanity  to  animals,  and  liberality  to  priests . 

But  there  is  a  further  passage  in  this  Gujarat  edict  more  calculated 
to  rivet  our  attention  than  all  that  I  have  briefly  alluded  to  above,  or 
even  than  the  mention  of  Antiochus  in  the  second  or  medical  edict. 
Although  we  might  be  agreeably  surprised  at  jdnding  the  name  of  a 
Greek  prince  of  Syria  preserved  in  the  proclamation  of  a  Hindu  sove¬ 
reign,  there  were  circumstances  of  alliance  and  connection  in  tho 
histories  of  the  Macedonian  provinces  and  of  India,  which  immediately 
explained  away  the  wonder,  and  satisfied  us  as  to  tho  likelihood  of  the 
fact  j— but  I  am  now  about  to  produce  evidence  that  Asoka’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  geography  was  not  limited  to  Asia,  and  that  his  expansive 
benevolence  towards  living  creatures  extended,  at  least  in  intention,  to 
another  quarter  of  the  globe that  his  religious  ambition  sought  to 
apostolize  Egypt and  that  we  must  hereafter  look  for  ti'aces  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Buddhism  into  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Nile,  so  prolific  of 
metaphysical  discussions  from  the  earliest  ages ! 

The  line  to  which  I  allude  is  the  fifth  from  the  bottom.  Something 
is  lost  at  its  commencement,  but  the  letters  extant  are,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  quite  distinct,  and  as  follow : — 

iirsbl  •  dxX  dCT  rc-l  AIlzTX  d  C^A+Ad  bAd  *  *  *  / D rbiA  TjAX* 
Odeb  D-b-JLxi*  MXA  AldA  C-i»A 

,  .  .  Yona  rdjd  parm  cka,  tern  Ohapidro  rdjdnoy  Turamdyo  cha,  Qongahem  cha^ 
Magd  cha^ 

.  .  ,  idkd  para  de  (se)  su  cha  savata  Devdnampiyasa  dhammanmas^in  amwatare  yata 
pdndati  (?  dharmasastin  anuvartate  yatra  p&.dyate). 

‘And  the  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  Chapth  kings,  Ptolemaios,  and  Gonga- 
kenos  (?)  and  Magas,'— (here  we  may  supply  the  connection)— ‘have  been  induced  to 
permit  that — '  ^ 

‘  Both  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  everywhere  (the  people)  follows  the  doctrine 
of  the  religion  of  Bev^nampiya  wheresoever  it  reacheth.' 


1  [  In  the  fall  translation  subsequently  given,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Ben.'  vii  n  261 
ae  words  are,  ‘And  the  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  Kings  of  Egypt! 
Ptolemaios  and  Antigonos  (?)  and  Magas  ’  .  . 
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The  sight  of  my  former  friend,  the  yona  rdja  (whom,  if  he  should 
not  turn  out  to  he  Antiochus  the  ally,  I  shall  shortly  find  another  name 
for),  drew  my  particular  attention  to  what  followed ;  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  with  this  help,  not  to  recognize  the  name  of  Ptolemy  even  in 
the  disguise  of  Turamayo.  The  r  is  however  doubtful ;  and  I  think, 
on  second  examination,  it  may  turn  out  an  I,  which  will  make  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  name  complete.  The  word  rdjdno,  and  its  adjective 
cJia^tdro,  being  both  in  the  plural,  made  it  necessary  that  other  names 
should  follow,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  cha.  The  next  name  was  evidently  imperfect ;  the  syllabic  letter, 
read  as  gon,  if  turned  on  one  side  would  be  rather  an^  and  the  next,  too 
short  for  a  y,  might,  by  restoring  the  lost  part  above,  be  made  into  ti : 

I  therefore  inclined  to  read  this  name  H-j(=F£  Antihono  for  Antigo- 
nu8  j  and,  assuming  that  cha^tdro  was  a  corruption  of  chatwdrOj  *  four,^ 
to  understand  the  passage  as  alluding  to  a  treaty  with  the  four  princi¬ 
pal  divisions  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchy,  two  of  which  in  the  time 
of  Antiochus  the  G-reat  were  governed  by  princes  of  these  names,  viz.  : 
Antigonus,  in  Macedonia,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  in  Egypt.  The 
fourth  name,  however,  thus  remained  inexplicable  ;  while  on  the  stone 
it  was  even  more  clear  than  the  others,  Magd.  ...  It  seems,  therefore, 
more  rational  to  refer  the  allusion  in  our  edict  to  the  former  period 
[b.c.  260],  and  so  far  modify  the  theory  I  have  lately  adopted^  on 
primd  facie  evidence  of  the  treaty  of  Asoka  with  Antiochus  the  Grcatf^ 
as  to  transfer  it  to  the  original  treaty  with  one  of  his  predecessors,  the 
first  or  second  of  the  same  name,  Soter  or  Theos,  of  whom  the  former 
may  have  the  preference,  from  his  close  family  connexion  with  both 
Ptolemy  and  Magas.  ...  I  say  nothing  of  the  intermediate  name, 
Gongahena  or  Antigonm,  because  I  cannot  bo  certain  of  its  correct 
spelling.  Antigonus  Gonatus  had  much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  but  he  could  not  well  be  set  down  among  its  kings. 

[I  again  take  advantage  of  Prof.  Wilson^s  most  elaborate 
revision  of  Prinsep's  original  translation  of  this  Tablet,  prefixing 
the  Romanized  variants  of  the  different  texts.  ] 


K 

sanyatam 

Antiyoko 

nama  yona 

raja 

parancha 

tena 

G  a 

®  .  .  .  . 

.  .  yona 

rhja 

parancha 

tena 

G  h 

®  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  yona 

r&ja 

parancha 

tena 

K 

Antiyokona 

chaturo 

1  1  1  1  rajano 

Turamara  nama 

An- 

G« 

j) 

chapthro 

„  „  rhjhno 
„  „  rhjhno 

Turamayo  cha 

An- 

Qh 

chatthro 

Turamayo  cha 

An- 

1  [To  the  effect  that  Antiochus  the  Great  was  the  monarch  of  the  name  re¬ 
ferred  to.] 
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K 

tikona 

Igono 

takana 

nama 

Mako 

0 

nama  Alikasunari  nama 

likhichha 

Ga 

clia 

Maga 

cha  ...  9.  .  .  . 

•  • 

Qb 

takana 

cha 

Maga 

cha  . 

.  .  . 

The  division  of  tlie  Girnhr  inscriptions,  numhered  by  Prinsep  as  thirteen,  finds  a 
counterpart  at  Kapur  di  Giri ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  supply 
the  defects  and  imperfections  of  the  Girnar  tablet  As  mentioned  by  Prinsep,  the 
rock  at  Girnhr  is  at  this  part  so  much  mutilated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  together  the 
context  of  the  entire  tablet .  portions  of  the  inscription  are  wanting  at  either  end  of 
each  line,  especially  at  the  beginning,  but  the  middle  portions  are  tolerably  potfect. 
The  rock  at  Kapur  di  Giri  has  not  appaiently  suffered  much  mutilation,  and  the  in¬ 
scription  IS  consequently  more  complete,  suppljdng  the  words  eiiaced  from  that  at 
Girnar ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  this  respect  that  it  exceeds  in  length  the  Girnar  inscrip¬ 
tion.  There  are  evidently  additional  passages  which  the  latter  does  not  contain,  and 
which  intervene  between  what  are  apparently  intended  for  the  same  passages  in  both 
places ,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  obliterations  or  deficiencies  in  the  Kapur 
di  Giri  inscription  where  that  at  Gii'uhr  is  entii'e.  In  collating  the  two,  therefore, 
wide  gaps  occur  without  a  parallel,  partly  owing  to  these  respective  mutilations, — • 
partly  to  the  additional  matter  at  Kapur  di  Giri._„KrOm  place  to  place,  however, 
concurrent  passages  do  occur,  which  leave  jux-dnubt  of  the  general  identity  of  the 
inscriptions,  as  will  appear  from  the^phutcral  copy. 

It  happens,  however,  still  pnfbrtunately,  that  neither  the  additional,  nor  those 
which  arc  evidently  identiojal^  passages  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription,  are  for  the 
major  part  to  be  sgtrsfiTctorily  deciphered.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
characters  were  tretnscrihed  sufficiently  account  for  the  disappointment.  Masson  has 
explained  the“Impossihility  of  taking  a  fac-similc  of  this  part  of  the  inscription,  and 
he  j^-ebliged  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  effect  his  purpose,  to  be  content  with 
“^rrying  off  a  copy  only.  But  the  position  of  the  stone,  which  prevented  a  fac-similc 
from  being  made,  was  also  obviously  unfavourable  to  the  making  of  a  faithfid  copy  ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  forms  of  the  letters  should 
have  assumed  deceptive  appearances,  differing  consequently  in  different  parts  of  tho 
inscription,  in  words  which  there  is  reason  to  boliovo  tho  same ;  and  varying  from 
one  another  in  words  which  from  one  or  two  distinct  characters  arc  known  to  bo 
identical,  as  for  instance  in  Devanam  prya^  in  which  the  latter  term  is  generally 
legible,  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  devanam  precedes  it ;  but,  without  such  a 
guide,  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  devanam^  as  it  presents  itself  in  a  number  of 
different  and  unusual  forms.  Masson’s  copy,  however,  is  mure  legible  tlmu  one 
made  by  a  native  employed  by  M.  Coui't,  the  use  of  which  has  hcou  kindly  allowed  to 
the  Society  by  Lassen.  In  this,  very  few  words  can  be  made  out,  oven  by  conjecture, 
and  with  tlio  assistance  of  Masson’s  transcript.  It  has  not,  however,  been  wholly 
unserviceable 

Prinsep  has  ventured  to  propose  a  continuous  translation  of  tlio  Thirteenth  ’rablet, 
although  he  admits  that  insulated  phrases  alone  arc  intelligible.  Such  is  the  easii  in 
the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription,  and  it  were  very  unsale  to  propose  anything  like  a 
connected  rendering,  even  of  what  is  perfect,  although  a  few  words  and  ]iliruHeH  are 
decipherable,  and  may  be  compared  with  similar  words  and  phrases  in  flic  Girnfir 
tablet.  In  most  of  these  passages,  however,  the  reading  of  tlus  original  itself  is  (‘on- 
jectural  only,  for  it  will  follow  from  the  source.s  of  imperfection  described,  that  al¬ 
though  a  transcript  has  been  attempted  as  above  in  lioinan  characters,  yot  no  groat 
reliance  is  to  he  placed  on  the  greater  part  of  it,  particularly  where  itarallol  passages 
are  not  found  in  the  Girnar  inscription . 
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Deficiencies  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  beginning  of  the  eighth  line  at  Girnhr, 
are  rather  more  than  adequately  filled  up  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  and  some  of  the  additional 
matter  is  important.  The  name  and  designation,  Antiyoha,  mma  yona  Jidja^  are 
given  distinctly .  why  he  is  introduced  does  not  very  well  appear,  hut  we  might  ven¬ 
ture  to  connect  it  with  what  precedes,  and  to  interpret  and  fill  up  the  passages  thus  • 

‘  He  who  had  obtained  the  alliance  of  men — ^he  has  been  received  as  the  friend  of  (me) 
Devaiiampriya  we  have  for  this  conjectural  rendering,  Bevanam  priyasa ;  then  some 
unreadable  letters,  sampapi  (for  samaprdpi)  tjojanasa  (5m)  sanyatam.  At  Girll^Lr  we 
have  only  youa  Raja^  but  no  name,  no  Antiochus,  nor  any  chcumstance  relating  to 
him.  Both  inscriptions  next  read  paraoicha,  ‘  and  afterwards the  Girnar  has  then 
tena^  ‘  by  him/  which,  as  no  name  was  specified,  Prinsep  necessarily  interpreted, 
‘by  whom’  (rather  ‘by  him,’  the  Greek  king).  In  the  Kapur  di  Giri  tablet,  tena 
refers  of  course  to  Antiochus;  but,  not  to  leave  any  doubt  on  this  score,  the  inscription 
repeats  the  name,  and  gives  us  tena  Antiyohena,  ‘by  that  Antiochus  thus  furnishing 
a  very  important  illustration  of  the  Gmiar  tablet.  “What  then  was  done  by  him  ?  by 
that  Antiochus  ?  this  is  not  to  be  made  out  very  distinctly ;  but,  connected  with  what 
follows,  it  may  bo  conjectured  to  imply  that  four  other  Greek  princes  were  brought 
under  subjection  by  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  numeral  which  Prinsep 
read  chaptdro  is,  properly,  chattdro.  There  is  no  p  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription ; 
it  is,  clearly,  chataro,  with  the  usual  disregard  of  correct  orthography  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  long  and  short  vowels.  In  the  Girnar  inscription  the  form  is  like  pt^  no 
doubt ;  but  this  combination,  as  already  observed,  treating  of  Tablet  XII.,  is  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Pali,  that  it  eannot  be  allowed ;  and 
ill  this  case,  if  the  original  word  intended  to  be  the  Sanskrit  numeral  cJiatwdra^  the  p 
would  be  gratuitously  inserted.  The  only  admissible  reading  is  chattdro.,  the  regular  ^ 
Phli  form  of  the  Sanskrit  chatiodra  •  four  indistinct  marks  follow  the  numeral  in  each 
inscription,  being  probably  intended  for  figures  equivalent  to  four.  We  then  hr^ 
the  several  names  of  the  four  princes  remarkably  distinct,  and  it  luckily  happens  that 
M.  Court’s  copy  is  also  very  legible  in  this  passage,  and  entirely  confirms  Masson’s 
readings.  The  passage  runs  thus :  Tnramafa  nama,  Antihona  otama^  MaJeo  nama^ 
AUlcasmari  nama.  At  Girnhr  the  last  name  is  wanting,  there  being  some  letters 
obliterated.  We  have  also  some  variation  in  the  reading,  but  not  material,  the 
names  being  there,  Turamdyo  cha.,  Antahana  cha,  Magd  clia.  The  two  inscriptions 
give  us,  no  doubt,  the  names  of  four  Greek  princes,  of  whom  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and 
Magas  may  be  readily  recognised,  although,  how  they  come  into  jiixta-position  wdth 
Antiochus  on  the  one  hand,  or  Alexander  on  the  other,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that,  although  these  names  had  from  their  celebrity  reached  the 
west  of  India,  the  history  of  the  persons  so  named  was  vaguely  and  incorrectly 
known. 

We  shall,  however,  recur  to  the  subject :  at  present  wo  are  only  concerned  with 
the  purport  of  the  inscription,  which  is  unfortunately  by  no  means  distinct.  We 
have  the  order,  by  that  Antiochus  four  Yavana  kings,  wore  .—what?  neither  inscrip¬ 
tion  enables  us  to  answer  .  the  Girnbr  inscription  being  in  fact  here  mutilated.  Prin- 
sop,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  supplying  tlio  connection  conjccturally,  fills  up  the 
blank  by  reading,  ‘And  the  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  four  kings  have  boon 
induced  to  permit,’  but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  translation;  and  in  the 
actual  rendering  of  the  passage  the  latter  clause  is  omitted :  wo  there  have,  ‘  and 
the  Greek  king,  besides,  by  whom  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ptolomaios,  Antigonos  (?), 
and  I^Iagas,  etc.’,  and  then  follows  a  blank.  The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription,  although 
entire,  presents  characters  of  undetermined  value,  and  probable  inaeciiraeies.  The 
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first  term,  likhiMct  ihana^  is  very  doubtful;  the  next  appears  to  h^jayamta^  which 
might  be  rendered  ‘  victorious,’  in  the  instrumental  case,  agreeing  with  Antiyokena : 
anansa  is  doubtful,  both  as  to  reading  and  sense ;  ye  asa  miti  puna  rajanti  might  be 
rendered  ‘  they  who  (the  kings)  become  his  fidends,  again  shine  (or  enjoy  dominion).’ 
We  may  also  render  eva  hi  yona  kati  yasha^  ‘  such,  indeed,  is  the  Yavanh  become,  of 
whom there  then  follow  some  indistinct  characters,  and  the  phrase  seems  to  termi¬ 
nate  with  mill  hi  kite^  ‘friendship  or  alliance  has  been  made.’  This  I  admit  is  very 
conjectural,  and  a  corrected  copy  or  a  better  founded  interpretation  of  the  oiiginal 
may  shew  it  to  be  wholly  erroneous  ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  inscriptions  wo 
may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  purport  of  the  whole  passage  may  be,  that  the 
four  princes,  after  being  overthrown  by  Antiochus,  had  been  reconciled  to  him,  and 
that  an  alliance  had  then  been  formed  between  him  and  the  Indian  prince  Devapriya. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  supposition  that  Devapriya  had  attempted  to 
make  converts  of  the  Greek  princes,  or  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
buddhism  in  their  dominions. 

The  state  of  this  transcript  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  is  very  far  from 
satisfactory,  while,  fiom  the  names  it  records,  it  ajipcars  to  bo  of  great  historical  value. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  fac-simile  carefully  taken ;  and,  as  the  part  of  the 
country  in  w'hich  it  is  situated  is  now  within  the  reach  of  Biitish  influence,  it  might  bo 
possible,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  to  have  such  a  copy  In  the  ‘Jour.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.’,  Feb.  1848,  Capt  Cunningham  mentions,  in  his  Diai7,  his  having  visited 
the  spot,  and  taken  a  copy  of  the  most  legible  portion  of  the  inscription ;  ^  ho  adds, 
however,  that  a  proper  copy  could  only  be  made  by  levelling  the  ground  and  building 
up  platforms,  and  by  white-washing  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  bring  out  the  sunken 
letters  ,  a  work  of  time,  but  which  would  well  repay  the  labour. 

JBr'of.  'Wilson,  it  will  be  seen,  promised  to  recur  to  tlio 
subject  of  the  identities  of  the  kings  named  in  the  inscription  ; 
he  does  so — ^while  contesting  the  identity  of  Piyadasi  and 
Asoka — ^to  the  following  effect]  : — 

So  that  neither  of  these  epithets  {Priyadarsana^  or  Sihda7'sam),  is  exclusively 
restricted  to  Asoka,  even  if  they  were  ever  applied  to  him. 

That  they  were  so  applied  is  rendered  doubtful  by  chronological  difficulties,  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  dispose  •  Piyadasi  appears  to  have  lived,  either  at  the  same 
time  with,  or  subsequent  to,  Antioebus.  Could  this  have  been  the  case  if  ho  was 
Asoka  For  the  determination  of  this  question,  we  must  investigate  the  date  at 
which  the  two  princes  flourished,  as  far  as  the  materials  which  are  available  will 
permit. 

The  first  point  to  be  adjusted  is,  which  Antiochus  is  referred  to.  There  arc 
several  of  the  name  amongst  the  kings  of  the  Sclcucidan  dynasty,  whoso  sway,  com¬ 
mencing  in  Syria,  extended  at  various  times,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 
through  Persia  to  the  confines  of  India.  Of  these,  the  two  first,  Antiochus  Soter 
and  Antiochus  Theos,  were  too  much  taken  up  ivith  occurrences  in  Greece  and  in  the 

1  [  A  lithograph,  by  T.  Black,  of  Calcutta  is  now  before  me,  whicli  purports  to 
give,  under  Mr.  J.  w.  Laidlay’s  authority,  the  ‘Inscription  at  Shfih-baz-garbi, 
copied  by  Captain  A.  Cunningham.’  The  facsimile  is  defective  and  erroneous  to  a 
marked  degree.  As  it  does  not  include  the  thiitccnth  tablet,  it  affords  no  aid  in 
determining  the  probable  orthography  of  the  doubtful  names.  Major  Cunningham’s 
own  version  of  the  fifth  name  is  quoted  at  the  foot  of  p.  26.1 
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west  of  Asia,  to  maintain  any  intimate  connexion  with  India,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
time  ot  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  fifth  Seleucidan  monarch,  that  we  have  any  positive 
indication  of  an  intercourse  between  India  and  Syria.  It  is  recorded  of  this  prince 
that  he  invaded  India,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  its  sovereign,  named  by  the  Greek 
writers,  Sophagasenas,  in  the  first  member  of  which  it  requires  the  etymological 
courage  of  a  Wilford  to  discover  Asoka.  The  late  Augustus  Schlegel  conjectured 
the  Greek  name  to  represent  the  Sanskrit,  Saubhhgya  sena,  he  whose  army  is  attended 
by  prosperity ;  but  we  have  no  such  prince  in  Hindii  tradition,  and  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  synonyme  of  Asoha^  the  literal  sense  of  which  is,  he  who  has  no  sorrow. 
Keithcr  is  Sophagasenas  more  like  Piyadasi,  and  so  far  therefore  we  derive  no  assist¬ 
ance  as  to  the  identification  of  Antiochus.  Still,  with  reference  to  the  facts,  and  to 
the  allusion  to  his  victorious  progress,  which  Tablet  XIII.  seems  to  contain,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  he  was  the  person  intended,  and  that  the  Antiochus  of  the  in¬ 
scription  is  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  ascended  the  throne,  n.c.  223,  and  was  killed, 
B.c.  187.  The  date  of  his  eastern  expedition  is  from  n.c.  212  to  b.c.  205. 

There  is,  however,  an  obvious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification  from  the 
names  of  the  princes  which  are  found  in  connexion  with  that  of  Antiochus,  and 
Avhich  the  thirteenth  Tablet  appears  to  recapitulate  as  those  of  contemporary  princes, 
— subjugated,  if  the  conjectural  interpretation  be  correct,  by  Antiochus.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  one  of  them,  Ptolemy,  this  is  allowable,  for  Antiochus  the  Great  engaged  in 
war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  fourth  king  of  Egypt,  with  various  success,  and 
concluded  peace  with  him  before  he  undertook  his  expedition  to  Bactria  and  India. 
He  therefore  was  contemporary  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
recollected  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  preceded  by  three  other  princes  of  the  same 
name,  Ptolemy  Soter,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,— extending 
through  a  period  of  rather  more  than  a  century,  or  from  b.c.  323  to  b.c.  221.  Thes^f* 
princes  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Seleucidan  kings  of  Syrij^^ 
and  wo  cannot  therefore  positively  determine  which  of  them  is  referred  to  in  the’ 
inscription.  The  long  continuance  of  the  same  name,  however,  among  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  as  it  was  retained  until  the  Roman  conquest,  no  doubt  made  it  familiar 
throughout  the  East,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  at  Kapur  di  Giri  or 
Girnar. 

The  same  circumstance  will  not  account  for  the  insertion  of  tho  name  of  Mako, 
probably  Magas,  for  although  there  was  such  a  prince,  he  was  far  removed  from 
India,  and  of  no  paiticular  celebrity.  Magas  was  made  ruler  of  Gyrene  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt,  about  b.c.  308.  He  had  a 
long  reign  of  fifty  years,  to  n.c.  258.  He  was  not,  therefore,  contemporary  with 
Antiochus  tho  Great,  dying  thirty-five  years  before  that  prince’s  accession.  He  was 
connected  with  Antiochus  Soter,  having  married  his  daughter,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  him  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,— and  this  association  with  the 
names  of  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  generally  but  not  accurately  known,  may  have  led 
to  his  being  enumerated  with  tho  two  other  princes  of  the  same  designation,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  Antiochus  tho  Great.  There  was  a  Magas  also,  the  brother  of 
Philopator,  but  ho  is  of  no  historical  note,  and  was  put  to  death  by  bis  brother  in  the 
beginning  of  Ms  reign.  The  allusion  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  to  the  Magas  of  Cyreno. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  juxta-position  of  the  other  two  names,  Antigonus 
and  Alexander,  upon  any  principle  of  chronological  computation,  although  we  can 
easily  comprehend  how  the  names  were  familiarly  known.  That  of  Alexander  the 
Great  must  of  course  have  loft  a  durable  impression,  but  he  is  antecedent  to  any  of 
his  generals  who  made  themselves  kings  after  his  death.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  his 
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son  Alexander,  who  was  not  horn  till  after  his  death,  and  from  the  age  of  three  years 
was  hi  ought  up  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  murdered  when  only  twelve  years  old, 
should  he  the  person  intended,  and  a  greater  probability  would  attach  to  an  Alex¬ 
ander  who  was  Satrap  of  Persia  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  rebelled  against  him.  He  was  defeated  and  killed,  n.c.  223.  So  far  therefore 
we  have  an  Alexander  contemporary  with  Antiochus,  if  that  be  thought  essential ; 
but  it  seems  more  likely  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Magas,  the  concurrence  of 
names  is  no  evidence  of  synchronism,  and  arises  from  the  name  being  familiarly 
knovm  without  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  borne 

Such  seems  to  be  the  case  also  with  respect  to  Antigonus.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  name,  Alexander’s  general  who  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Phrygia  and 
Lycia,  extended  his  authority  to  the  East  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eumenes, 
and  his  name  may  thus  have  become  known  in  India,  although  the  scene  of  his 
victories  over  his  rival  was  somewhat  remote  from  the  frontier,  or  in  Persia  and 
Media.  The  latter  portions  of  his  career  were  confined  to  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
and  he  was  killed  n  c.  301.  He  was  contemporary  with  the  fii'st  Ptolemy,  but  not 
with  Antiochus,  having  been  killed  twenty  years  before  the  accession  of  Antiochus 
Soter.  We  have  another  Antigonus,  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  who  was  con* 
temporary  wdth  Antiochus  Soter,  but  his  life  was  spent  in  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
and  it  is  not  hkely  therefore  that  any  thing  should  have  been  known  of  him  in  India. 
It  can  only  be  the  fiist  Antigonus  whose  designation  reached  an  Indian  prince,  and 
the  mention  of  him  in  conjunction  with  Ptolemy,  Antiochus,  Magas,  and  Alexander, 
shows  clearly  that  the  chronology  of  the  inscription  was  utterly  at  fault,  if  it 
intended  to  assign  a  contemporary  existence  to  princes  who  were  scattered  through, 
at  least,  an  interval  of  a  century.  AVe  must  look,  therefore,  not  to  dates,  but  to 
Ahe  notoriety  of  the  names,  and  the  probability  of  their  having  become  known  in 
■r^dia,  for  the  identifi.cation  of  the  persons  intended.  Under  this  view,  I  should 
refer  Alexander  to  Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus  to-  his  successor,  Magas  to  the 
son-in-law  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Ptolemy  to  either  or  all  of  the  four  first  princes 
of  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  to  the  only  one  of  the  number  who  we  know  from  classical 
record  did  visit  India,  and  who,  from  the  purport  of  the  incriptions,  we  may  infer 
was  known  there  personally, — Antiochus  the  Great  ^  In  this  case  we  obtain  for 

1  [I  append  Major  Cunningham’s  criticism  on  these  arguments.]  ^  The  minor 
difficulties  of  chronology,  winch  form  Prof.  Wilson’s  last  objection  (‘dour.  Koy. 
As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p  244),  arc  easily  disposed  of,  for  they  seem  to  me  to  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  erroneous  assumption  that  Priyadarsi  must  have  been  a  con* 
temporary  of  Antiochus  the  Great  In  the  Girnhr  and  Kapur  di  Giri  rock  inscrip¬ 
tions,  King  Priyadarsi  mentions  the  names  of  five  Greek  princes  who  were  contem¬ 
porary  with  himself.  Of  these  foui*  have  been  read  with  certainty — Antiochus, 
Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and  Magas ;  and  the  fifth  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Alexander. 
James  Prinsep,  who  first  read  these  names,  assigned  them  to  the  following  princes  — 
Antiochus  II.,  Theos  of  Syria,  b.c.  265 — 247  ;  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus  of  Egypt, 
B.c.  285 — 246;  Antigonus,  Gonatus  of  Macedon,  b.c.  276 — 2id;  Magas  of  Cyrenc, 
B  c.  258  ;  and  with  these  identifications  the  learned  of  Europe  have  generally  agreed. 
‘The  fifth  name  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Norris  as  Alexander;  and  K  this  reading 
is  correct,  we  may  identify  this  Prince  with  Alexander  II.  of  Epciros,  who  reigned 
from  B  c.  272-254;  but  the  two  copies  of  this  name,  published  by  Mr  Norris,  from 
facsimiles  by  Masson  and  Court,  appear  to  me  to  read  Ali  bha  Sunari,  which  may 
be  intended  for  Ariobarzancs  III.,  King  of  Poiitus,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  266-240. 
But  in  either  case  the  date  of  Priyadarsi  inscription  will  bo  about  b.c.  260-258, 
shortly  preceding  the  death  of  Magas.’ — ‘Bhilsa  Topes,’  p.  111.  ‘To  some  it 
may  seem  difficult  to  understand  how  any  relations  should  exist  between  the  Indian 
Asoka  and  the  Greek  princes  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  but  to  me  it  appears  natural 
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the  date  of  the  inscription  some  period  subsequent  to  n.c  205,  at  which  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  Asoka  was  living. 

To  obviate  the  chronological  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Antiochus 
alluded  to  is  not  Antiochus  Magnus,  but  Antiochus  Thcos,  who  reigned  from  b  c.  261 
to  B  c.  246,  and  who  would  therefore  be  contemporary  with  Asolca.  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  as  intimated  above,  historical  events  arc  opposed  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  friendly  connexion  between  the  piinces  of  India  and  Syria  during  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Theos.  At  its  very  commencement  he  was  involved  in  hostilities  with 
the  lung  of  Egypt;  the  war  continued  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  reign, 
and  amongst  its  results,  were  the  neglect  and  loss  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  Media 
and  Bactria  became  independent  principalities ;  and  their  geographical,  as  well  as 
political  position  must  have  completely  intercepted  all  communication  between  India 
and  Western  Asia.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  an  Indian  sovereign  would  have  pro¬ 
mulgated  any  alliance  with  the  enemy  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  and  wo  should 
rather  look  for  the  names  of  Arsaces  or  Theodotus  in  his  edicts,  than  that  of 
Antiochus  Theos.  We  cannot,  therefore,  upon  historical  grounds  admit  the  identity 
of  tlie  Antiochus  of  the  inscriptions  with  Antiochus  Tlieos,  any  more  than  wc  can 
recognise  an  alliance  between  Asoka  and  Antiochus  Magnus,  as  chronologically 
probable  upon  such  premises  as  we  derive  from  classical  Pauranic,  and 
Buddhist  data. 

If,  indeed,  wo  are  guided  solely  by  the  latter,  we  shall  render  the  sjmehronism 
of  the  two  princes  still  more  impossible.  According  to  the  Dipawanso  and  Maha- 
wanso,  Dliarmasoka  was  inaugurated  two  hunffied  and  eighteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Buddha ,  his  inauguration  took  iilace  four  years  after  his  accession,  and  wc  jAsiCjy 
the  latter  tlicrefore  two  hundred  and  thirteen  years  after  the  Nirvan  of  Gautair 
The  date  of  this  event  was  n  o  543,  and  543—21  i—B.c.  329,  and  Asoka,  therefore, 
ascended  the  throne,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  before  tlic  invasion,  not  of  Antiochus, 
but  of  AlcXiinder  the  Great.  This,  however,  must  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  Tumour 
acknowledges  that  the  chronology  of  the  Buddhist  chronicles  is  hero  at  fault;  he 
maktis  the  error  amount  to  about  sixty  years,  and  conceives  that  it  was  an  intentional 
vitiation  of  the  chronology ;  with  wdiat  purpose  he  has  not  explained.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  determine  that  Asoka  cannot  have  been  the  cotemporary  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  according  to  the  chronology  cither  of  Brahman  or  Buddhist.  That  Piyadasi 
was  the  cotemporary  of  Antiochus,  or  even  posterior  to  him,  is  evident  from  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  Ihyadasi  and  Asoka  are  not  one  and  the  same  person.  That  Asoka 
hccamc  a  convert  to  Buddliism  after  commencing  his  reign  as  a  sanguinary  tyrant, 
may  or  may  not  ho  true :  \ve  have  only  the  assertions  of  the  Buddhists  fur  the  fact. 
But  allowing  it  to  be  true,  if  Asoka  waas  not  the  author  of  the  edicts  in  question, 
no  mlerence  of  their  Buddhist  clmiactcr  can  be  druivn  from  his  conversion  to  the 
faith  ()f  Buddha,  and  the  nneertain  evidence  aifordod  by  their  language  is  not  rendered 
l(‘ss  cipiivocal  by  any  positive  proof  of  their  having  been  promulgated  by  a  iirince 
who  was  a  /calous  patron  of  the  doctrines  of  Shkyasinba. 

But  who  then  was  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods.>  This  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered.  The  term  is  ovidontly  an  epithet  apjilied  to  more  than  one  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  not  the  proper  designation  of  any  one  person  exclusively.  We  have 

and  obvious.  Asoka’ s  kingdoiu  on  the  west  was  bounded  by  that  of  Antiochus; 
his  father,  Bindusfira,  had  received  missions  from  Antiochus,  Sotcr,  <and  Ptolemy 
Philadolphus ;  and  as  Asoka  was  45  years  of  age  when  ho  was  inaugurated,  in 
B  c.  259,  ho  might  have  conversed  with  both  of  the  Greek  ambassadors,  Daimachos 
and  Bionysios.’ — 112. 
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no  such  name  in  any  of  the  Brahmanical  traditions,  and  find  it  in  the  Buddhist, 
as  indicating  a  sovereign  prince,  to  -whom  it  could  not  have  been  applied  consistently 
with  chronological  data,  upon  the  authority  of  a  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  That  any  uncertainty  with  regard  to  its  appropriation  should  exist,  seems 
very  incompatible  with  the  extent  of  the  dominions  ruled  over  by  the  prince  of  the 
inscriptions,  as  far  as  we  are  to  infer,  from  the  sites  in  which  they  are  found,  as 
G-ujarfit,  Katak,  Behar,  Dihli,  and  the  Panjab.  A  monarch,  to  whom  all  India, 
except  the  extreme  south,  was  subject,  must  surely  have  left  some  more  positive 
trace  of  his  existence  than  a  mere  epithet,  complimentary  to  his  good  looks,  and 
shared  with  many  others  of  equally  pleasing  appearance.  That  such  almost  universal 
sovereignty  in  India  was  ever  exercised  by  a  single  prince  is  extremely  improbable, 
and  it  is  undeniable,  from  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  themselves,  that  they  have 
not  been  sculptured,  in  the  situations  in  which  they  occur,  cotemporaneously  with 
the  year  of  any  individual  reign.  Thus,  in  all  the  rock  inscriptions,  the  third  and 
fourth  edicts  are  said  to  be  issued  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Piyadasi’s  inauguration ; 
the  fifth  and  eighth,  in  the  tenth  year  :  the  two  later  edicts,  in  point  of  time,  taking 
precedence  of  the  two  earlier,  in  the  order  of  inscription — an  utter  impossibihty. 
We  can  only  infer,  therefore,  that  they  were  simultaneously  inscribed.  Mr.  Prinsep 
states,  that  it  is  so  specified  in  the  Fourteenth  Tablet,  but  I  am  unable  to  understand 
the  passage  in  that  sense.  That  it  was  the  case,  however,  is  obvious,  from  the 
inverted  order  of  the  dates,  and  from  the  uniform  appearance  of  the  inscriptions. 
The  whole  must  have  been  cut,  therefore,  at  some  subsequent  period  to  the  latest 
of  the  dates.  How  long  subsequent,  is  another  question  of  impossible  solution ;  but 
■yit  is  very  improbable  that  the  rocks  of  Gujarkt,  Dhauli,  and  Kapur  di  Giri,  were 
at''',  engraved  at  the  same  time.  The  operation  must  have  been  spread  over  some 
^  years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  date  of  their  reputed  author, 
die  ever  had  a  real  existence.  It  seems,  however,  not  improbable,  that  the  rulers 
of  the  several  countries,  or  influential  religious  persons,  adopted  the  shadow  of  a 
name,  to  give  authority  to  the  promrdgation  of  edicts  intended  to  reform  the  immoral 
practices  of  the  people,  and  for  that  purpose  repeated  documents  which  had  acquired 
popular  celebrity  in  some  particular  locality  not  yet  ascertained. 

From  these  [and  other]  considerations,  I  have  been  compelled  to  withhold  my 
unqualified  assent  to  the  confident  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  respecting 
the  object  and  origin  of  the  inscriptions.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of  their 
being  intended  to  disseminate  Buddhism,  and  their  emanating  from  the  Maurya 
prince  Asoka,  there  are  difficulties  ia  the  way  of  both  conclusions,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  render  such  an  attribution  extremely  uncertain. 

[  I  have  allowed  Prof.  TTilson  to  state  his  doubts  and  diffi¬ 
culties  at  greater  length,  than  I  should  have  conceded  to  him, 
had  I  not  been  prepared  to  contest  his  leading  inferences. 

I  do  not,  however,  design  to  enter  upon  any  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  minor  evidences  and  coincidences  the  Professor 
has  sought  to  reconcile  ;  as,  with  a  doubtful  text,  an  avowedly 
imperfect  interpretation,  with  one  of  the  historical  names  only 
partially  legible  and  dates  conflicting  inter  se,  the  most  elaborate 
solution  could  not  but  fail  to  prove  unsatisfactory.  And  further, 
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I  am  disposed  to  accept,  witli  added  force,  all  that  portioii  of 
the  Professor’s  deductions  which  implies  crass  ignorance  of 
Syrian  and  Grecian  events  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of 
Piyadasi’s  Edicts.  Still,  there  are  some  obvious  facts  upon 
which  we  may  fairly  speculate.  It  is  clear  that  Antiochus,  as 
spoken  of  in  these  inscriptions,  was,  at  the  moment  of  their 
composition,  the  most  prominent  personage  of  the  western 
world  within  the  ken  of  the  Indian  court.  That  Antiochus 
eeSs  is  the  sovereign  alluded  to  many  miscellaneous  items  of 
evidence,  now'  available,  tend  to  show.  These  points  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  expressions  made  use 
of  in  the  second  tablet,  that  the  defection  of  the  Bactrians  under 
Diodotus — assigned  to  250,  b.c. — had  not,  up  to  this  time,  ^ 
developed  itself-  The  allusion  to  the  four  kings  it  is  less  easy  to 
explain,  nor  is  it  obvious  why  that  particular  number  should 
have  been  selected.  As  the  text  does  not  enable  us  to  say  what 
position  these  kings  held  in  reference  to  the  more  influential 
Antiochus,  speculations  on  this  head  must,  of  course,  be  next  to 
futile.  Certainly  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  coinci¬ 
dences  of  the  given  names,  with  any  combinatic  ^  of  the  then- 
existing  monarchical  distributions,  remains  to  be  accomplished : 
whether  the  record  aimed  at  a  mere  vague  selection  of  the  more 
generally  known  Greek  names  to  complete  the  list,  or  whether, 
as  is  just  possible,  there  was  some  indefinite  remembrance  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  (311,  b.c.),  of  which  Seleucus  was  the 
subordinate  confederate  and  local  representative  during  his 
Indian  expedition,  and  of  the  eastern  rights  and  titles  of  which 
Antiochus  became  the  apparent  heritor,  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  designations  of  two  of  the  parties 
to  this  league  open  the  list,  and  whether  Magas  represents  the 
Cyrenian,  or  some  other  of  the  name,  or  stands  as  the  curtailed 
corruption  of  that  of  Lysimachus,  while  Ali  Kasunarf  may 

1  Masson’s  eye-copy  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  may  he  variously  read,  Ali 
Kasanari,  Ali  Kasadan,  or,  doubtfully,  Ali  Kshasanari.  The  initial  letter  is  very 
uncertain,  and  might  almost  be  read  as  a  G.  The  third  letter  differs  materially  from 
the  ordinary  JBh's^  and  must  either  be  the  simple  X  of  Court’s  copy  or  some  com¬ 
pound  of  Shy  under  Masson’s  representation. 
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chance  to  do  duty  for  Alexander,  Cassander,  or  some  living 
potentate  whose  cognomen  had  but  lately  reached  Indian  ears, 
we  need  scarcely  stop  to  inquire. 

In  his  first  paper  ^  on  the  Girnar,  Dhauli,  and  Kapur  di 
Giri  edicts,  Prof.  Wilson  expressed  an  opinion  that,  ^although 
the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions  was  not  incompatible  with  a 
leaning  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  yet  the  total  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Buddhist  system,  left  some 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  actual  creed  of  the  raja,  and 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  followers  of  Buddha.’ 

In  a  subsequent  article  on  the  Bhabra  inscription^  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  franldy  admits  that,  ^  although  the  text  is  not  without 
ties,  yet  there  is  enough  sufidciently  indisputable 
h  the  fact,  that  Priyadasi,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  was  a  follower  of  Buddha.’^  Our  leadiug  Orientalist, 
it  will  be  seen,  stiU  hesitates,  therefore,  to  admit  the 
identity  of  Priyadasi  and  Asoka.  With  all  possible  deference 
to  so  high  an  authority,  I  am  bound  to  avow  that  I  see 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  concession.  We  may  stop 

1  ‘  Jour.  Eoy  As.  Soc  yoI.  xii.  (1849),  cited  nearly  in  cstcnso  above. 

2  ‘  Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.',  vol.  svii.  (1856),  p.  357.  Smra  cit, 

3  The  inscription  opens  thus  ‘  Priyadasi,  the  king,  to  the  venerable  assembly 

of  Mhgadha,  commands  the  infliction  of  httle  pain,  and  indulgence  to  animals.  It 
is  verily  known,  I  proclaim,  to  what  extent  my  respect  and  favor  (are  placed)  in 
Buddha'i  in  the  law,  and  in  the  assembly.  Whatsoever  (words)  have  been  spoken  by 
the  divine  Buddha,  they  have  been  well  said,'  etc. — See  also  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.’ 
1840. — Lassen  ‘  Indischc  Alt.'  ii.  221.  [  I  annex  to  these  notes  on  the  Bhabra 

inscriptions  some  interesting  speculations  of  Boumouf's,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
monument  itself,  and  the  probable  purpose  for  which  it  was  shaped.]  ‘C'est, 
ainsi  que  1'  a  bien  vu  M.  Kittoe,  une  missive  adressee  par  Ic  roi  Piyadasi  a  I’As- 
semblee  des  Beligicux  rcunis  a  Pataliputra,  capitalc  du  Magadha,  pour  la  sup¬ 
pression  des  schismes  qui  s’etaient  eleves  parmi  les  Eehgieux  buddhistes,  assem- 
blee  qui,  scion  le  Mahd,vamsa,  eut  lieu  la  dix-septieme  anneo  du  regne  d’A^oka. 
La  forme  est  en  elle-meme  tres-remarquablc.  L’ inscription,  cn  eftet,  n'est  pas 
gravee  comme  les  autres  monuments  dc  ce  genre  qui  portent  Ic  nom  de  Piyadasi, 
soit  sur  une  colonne  monolithe,  soit  sur  la  surface  d’un  rochcr  adheraiit  aux  flancs 
d'une  montagne.  Elle  est  ecrite,  ct  tres-soigneusement,  sur  un  bloc  dctache  de 
granit  qui  n’est  ni  d’un  volume  ni  d’un  poids  considerable,  n’ ay  ant  quo  deux  pieds 
Anglais  sur  deux  de  ses  dimensions,  et  un  pied  et  demi  sur  la  troisieme.  Co  bloc, 
de  forme  irreguliere,  pent  etre  aisement  transporte.  .  .  .  C’est  uno  lettre  que  le 
roi  a  fait  graver  sur  la  pierre  avec^  1’ intention  avouee  d’ assurer  la  duiAe  de  cettc 
expression  si  claire  de  son  orthodoxip,  peut-etre  aussi  avec  celle  de  faire  transporter 
facilement  et^  surement  cette  singuli^ro  missive  dans  les  diverses  pai-tics  do  ITnde 
ou  se  trouvaient  des  Beligieux  .  .  .  1' inscription  est  ecrite  dans  I’ancien  dialectc 
Magadhi.’ — ‘Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi,'  p.  727,  728. 
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short  of  absolute  and  definite  proof,  that  Asoka  enunciated 
his  edicts  under  the  designation  of  Priyadasi,  ^the  beloved 
of  the  gods;’  but  all  legitimate  induction  tends  to  justify 
the  association,  which  is  contested  by  no  other  inquirer.^ 
To  assert  that  the  edicts  themselves  do  not  accord  in  spirit 
with  the  exclusive  intolerance  attributed  to  Asoka  by  his 
Buddhist  successors,  is  merely  to  show  that  they  misrepresented 
his  aims  and  desires  in  this  respect,  as  they  palpably  misinter¬ 
preted  and  altered  many  of  the  original  tenets  of  the  religion 
itself. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  these  commentaries,  I  append  . 
Prof.  Wilson’s  remarks  on  the  language  of  the  edicts: — ]  ^ 

The  language  itself  is  a  kind  of  PhTi,  offering  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
forms  analogous  to  those  which  arc  modelled  by  the  rules  of  the  Phli  grammar  stiU 
in  use.  There  are,  however,  many  differences,  some  of  which  arise  from  a  closer 
adherence  to  Sanskrit,  others  from  possible  local  peculiarities,  indicating  a  yet  un¬ 
settled  state  of  the  language.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Ihanscp,  when  speaking  of  the 
Lat  inscriptions,  ^‘Thc  language  differs  from  every  existing  written  idiom,  and  is  as 
it  were  intermediate  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Palh”  The  nouns  and  particles 
in  general  follow  the  Pali  structure;  the  verbs  are  more  frequently  nearer  to  the 
Sanslcrit  forms ;  but  in  neither,  any  more  than  in  grammatical  Phli,  is  there  any 
great  dissimilarity  from  Sanskrit.  It  is  cuiious  that  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription 
departs  less  from  the  Sanskrit  than  the  others,  retaining  some  compound  consonants, 
as  _pr  in  priya  instead  of  Piya ;  and  having  the  representatives  of  the  three  sibilants 
of  the  Devanhgari  alphabet,  while  the  others,  as  in  Phli,  have  but  one  sibilant :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  omits  the  vowels  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  rarely  distinguishes  between  the  long  and  short  vowels,  peculiarities 
perhaps  not  unconnected  with  the  Semitic  character  of  its  alphabet. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  differences  and  agreements  of  the  inscriptions 
with  PhH  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sanskrit  on  the  other,  would  require  a  laborious 
analysis  of  the  whole,  and  would  be  scarcely  worth  the  pains,  as  the  differences  from 
either  would,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  comparatively  few  and  unimportant,  and  wo  may 
be  content  to  consider  the  language  as  Phli,  not  yet  perfected  in  its  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture,  and  deviating  in  no  important  respect  from  Sanskrit.  Pah'  is  the  language  of 
the  writings  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava,  Siam,  and  Ceylon ;  therefore  it  is  concluded  it 
was  the  language  of  the  Buddhists  of  Upper  India,  when  the  inscriptions  wore 
engraved,  and  consequently  they  aro  of  Buddhist  origin.  This,  howevor,  admits  of 
question;  for  although  the  Buddhist  authorities  assert  that  Sakya  Sinha  and  his 
successors  taught  in  Phlf,  and  that  a  Phli  grammar  was  compiled  in  his  day ;  yet,  on 

^  Tumour,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,'  vi.  1050,  and  vii.  930;  Lassen,  ii.  271; 
Burnouf,  i.  633,  ii.  778;  Cunningham,  ‘Bhilsa  Topes,’  108;  Sykes,  ‘Jour.  Roy,  As. 
Soc.,’  vi.  460 ;  Miiller,  ‘  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,’  p.  23. 
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the  other  hand  they  affirm,  that  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  vrere  long  taught  orally  only, 
and  were  not  committed  to  writing  for  four  centmies  after  his  death,  or  until  b.c.  153, 
a  date,  no  doubt,  subseq^uent  to  that  of  the  inscriptions.  In  fact,  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  Cingalese  Buddhists  appear  to  have  existed  in  Cingalese,  and  to 
have  been  translated  into  only  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ 

According  to  M.  Bumouf  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  earliest  Buddhist  writings  were 
not  PMi  but  Sansknt,  and  they  were  translated  by  the  Northern  Buddhists  into  their 
own  languages,  Mongol  and  Tibetan.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  P41i 
books.  The  Chinese  have  obtained  their  writings  from  both  quarters,  and  they 
probably  have  PMi  works  brought  from  Ava  or  Ceylon.  They  have  also,  according 
to  M.  Burnouf,  translations  of  the  same  Sanskrit  works  that  are  known  in  the  North. 
It  is  by  no  means  established,  therefore,  that  PhK  was  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhists  at  the  period  of  the  inscriptions,  and  its  use  constitutes  no  conclusive  proof 
of  their  Buddhist  origin.  It  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  adopted  as  being  the 
spoken  language  of  that  part  of  India  where  Piyadasi  resided,  and  was  selected  for 
his  edicts,  that  they  might  be  intelligible  to  the  people.  Hence,  also,  the  employment 
of  different  alphabets,  that  of  Kapur  di  Giri  being  the  alphabet  current  in  Affghanistan 
and  Bactria,  as  we  know  from  the  Grseco-Bactrian  coins.  The  use  of  the  provincial 
or  local  alphabet  was  evidently  designed  for  the  convenience  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
familiar,  while  the  ancient  form  of  the  Devanhgarf  was  that  employed  in  Hinddstdii 
as  being  there  in  general  use.  The  popular  currency  of  the  language,  admitting  that 
it  might  have  been  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  north-west  of  India,  would  be  more 
likely  to  prevent,  than  to  recommend  its  use  as  a  ^  sacred  ’  language,  and  its  being 
applied  to  snch  a  purpose  by  the  Southern  Buddhists  was  in  some  degree  probably 
owing  to  their  being  as  a  people  ignorant  of  it,  and  it  would  then  assume  in  their 
eyes  a  sanctity  which  as  a  spoken  dialect  it  was  not  likely  to  possess.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  was  understood  in 
all  the  countries  where  they  have  been  discovered,  beyond  the  Indus,  at  Dihli,  in 
Behar,  in  Orissa,  and  Gujarht,  where  we  know  that  very  different  dialects,  however 
largely  borrowing  from  a  common  source,  at  present  prevail.  Neither  is  it  hkely  that 
edicts  intended  to  regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people  at  large  should  have  been 
intelligible  only  to  Buddhist  priests,  or  should  have  been  perpetuated  on  pillars  and 
rocks  solely  for  their  edification,  ^ye  may  therefore  recognise  it  as  an  actually 
existent  form  of  speech  in  some  part  of  India,  and  might  admit  the  testimony  of  its 
origin  given  by  the  Buddhists  themselves — by  whom  it  is  always  identified  with  the 
language  of  Magadha  or  Behar, ^  the  scene  of  Sakya  Sinha’s  first  teaching — but  that 
there  are  several  differences  between  it  and  the  Mfigadhi,  as  laid  down  in  Prakrit 
grammars,  and  as  it  occurs  in  Jain  writings.  It  is,  as  Messrs.  Burnouf  and  Lassen 
remark,  stiU  nearer  to  Sanskrit,^  and  may  have  prevailed  more  to  the  north  than 
Behar,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Boab,  and  in  the  Panjab,  being  more  analogous  to 
the  Sauraseni  dialect,  the  language  of  Mathura  and  Dihli,  although  not  differing  from 
the  dialect  of  Behar  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom 
Sakya  and  his  successors  addressed  themselves.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions, 
then,  although  necessarily  that  of  their  date,  and  probably  that  in  which  the  first 
propagators  of  Buddhism  expounded  their  doctrines,  seems  to  have  been  rather  the 
spoken  language  of  the  people  in  Upper  India,  than  a  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  a 

1  Tumour’s  ‘  Introduction  to  the  Mahawanso,’  xxii.,  Sfi  Mfigadhi  mula  bhfisa. 

^  Essai  sur  le  Pfili,  p.  187,  ‘  La  Palie  etait  presque  identique  k  I’idiome  sacre  dos 
Brahmanes,  parce  qu’elle  eu  d^rivait  imm^diatement.’ 
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class  of  religionists,  or  a  sacred  language,  and  its  use  in  the  edicts  of  Piyadasi, 
although  not  incompatible  with  their  Buddhist  origin,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  that  they  originated  from  any  peculiar  form  of  religious  belief.^ 

[In  a  subsequent  paper  ^  on  Buddba  and  Buddbism^ 
(J.R.A.S.,  xyi.  229),  Professor  Wilson  enters  more  compre- 
bensively  into  tbe  linguistic  question  touebed  upon  in  tbe 
above  note :  tbe  following  extracts  will  put  tbe  reader  in  pos¬ 
session  of  that  author’s  present  view  in  regard  to  tbe  com¬ 
parative  antiquity  of  tbe  use  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali^  in  tbe 
Buddbist  Scriptures : — 

The  great  body  of  the  Buddhist  writings  consists  avowedly  of  translations ;  the 
Tibetan,  Mongolian,  Chinese,  Cingales^  Biirman,  and  Siamese  hooks,  are  all  de¬ 
claredly  translations  of  works  written  in  the  language  of  India — that  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Fan  or  more  correctly  Fan^lan-mo^  ‘  or  the  language  of  the  Brahmans  ;  ’ 
and  then  comes  the  question,  to  what  language  does  that  term  apply  ?  Docs  it  mean 
Sanskrit,  or  does  it  mean  Palf,  involving  also  the  question  of  the  priority  and  origin¬ 
ality  of  the  works  written  in  those  languages  respectively ;  the  Sanskrit  works  as  they 
have  come  into  our  hands  being  found  almost  exclusively  in  Hephl,  those  in  P&,li 
being  obtained  chiefly  from  Ceylon  and  Ava.  Until  very  lately,  the  language  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Chinese  Fan  was  enveloped  in  some  uncertainty.  .  .  .  The  mystery, 

however,  is  now  cleared  up.  In  the  life  and  travels  of  Hwan  Tsang,  written  by 
two  of  his  scholars  and  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  M.  Julien,  the  matter  is 
placed  beyond  all  dispute  by  the  description  and  by  the  examples  which  the  Chinese 
traveller  gives  of  the  construction  of  the  Fan  language,  in  which  he  was  himself  a 
proficient.  .  .  We  learn  from  him.  ...  All  this  is  Sanskrit,  and  what  is 

more  to  the  point,  it  is  not  Miigadhi,  the  proper  designation  of  the  dialect  termed  in 
the  south,  Pdli.  .  .  Tlwan  Tsang  also  correctly  adds  that  the  grammar  in  use  in 

India,  in  his  time,  was  the  work  of  a  Brahman  of  the  north,  a  native  of  Tula  or 
S&.latula,  named  Fo-ni-ni,  or  Phiiini,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  grammarian.  .  .  . 

The  Buddhist  authorities  of  India  proper,  then,  were  undeniably  Sanskrit;  those  of 
Ceylon  might  have  been  Pali  or  Magadhi ;  were  they  synchronous  with  the  Sanskrit 
books,  or  were  they  older,  or  were  they  younger,  more  ancient,  or  more  modern?  ,  . 
We  may  be  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  principal  Sanskrit  authorities  which  we  still 
possess  were  composed  by  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  at  least;  how  much 
earlier  is  less  easily  determined  .  .  . 

We  may  consider  it,  then,  established  upon  the  most  probable  evidence,  that  the 
chief  Sanskrit  authorities  of  the  Buddhists  still  in  our  possession  were  written, 
at  the  latest,  from  a  century  and  a  half  before,  to  as  much  after,  the  era  of 
Christianity. 

Now  what  is  the  case  with  the  Pfdf  authorities  of  the  south  ?  .  .  The  prin¬ 
cipal  P6.K  works  of  the  south,  are,  therefore,  of  a  period  considerably  subsequent  to 
the  Sanskrit  Buddhistical  writings  of  India  proper,  and  date  only  from  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ. 


^  Phlf,  means— original  text,  regularity. — Maha,  Introd.  xxii. 
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Professor  Max  Miiller  seems  to  concur  in  tliese  deductions, 
judging  from  his  remark : — 

^  After  Buddhism  had  been  inti  educed  into  China,  the  first  care  of  its  teachers 
was  to  translate  the  sacred  works  from  the  Sanskrit,  in  which  they  were  originally 
written,  into  Chinese  ’ — ‘Buddhism  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,’  p.  24.  London,  1857. 

Col.  Sykes,  however,  I  observe,  still  considers  that  he  has 
evidence  to  show  that  ^  the  hooks  taken  from  India  to  China  by 
the  Chinese  travellers  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries 
were  equally  in  Pali  ^  {Times,  May  21, 1857),  basing  his  argument 
to  that  end  upon  M.  Gutzlaff^s  catalogue  of  ^  Chinese  Buddhistical 
"Works,^  published  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  ‘'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.’,  p.  199 
(1848). 
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XVlll.— RESUME  OF  INDIAN  PALI 
ALPHABETS. 


[In  continuation  of  tlie  subject  treated  of  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  Art.  XVII.,  p.  8,  I  extract  tbe  substance  of  Prinsep^s 
^  Completion  of  tlie  Pali  Alphabet/  which  the  decipherment  of 
the  Girnar  text  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka  enabled  him  to  yerify.] 

Pirst,  however,  I  mtist  take  a  review  of  the  Girnar  alphabet,  for 
it  is  evident  that  it  contains  many  additions  to  the  more  simple  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  pillars.  These  additions,  to  which  only  I  have  time  to 
allude,  will  he  found  to  complete  the  alphabet  to  the  existing  standard 
of  the  Pali  of  Ceylon. 

The  most  remarkable  change  observable  in  the  alphabet  has  already 
been  noticed  in  my  paper  of  last  June,  namely,  the  substitution  of  the 
letter  i  for  in  all  words  now  written  with  an  r  in  Sanskrit,  but  on 
the  pillars  spelt  with  an  as  .j'S”  etc.,  now  corrected  to 

r£->fiilO  raja,  dasaratha,  etc.  Although  there  are  many  words  in  the 
Sanskrit  in  which  the  use  of  the  I  and  r  is  indifferent,  still  the  in¬ 
variable  employment  of  the  former  liqiiid,  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  any  of  the  numerous  Prakrits  or  even  the  Apabhran- 
sas,  by  the  Sanskrit  grammarians.  .... 

Of  other  letters  made  known  by  the  Girnar  tablets,  we  may  notice 
first  in  order  the  l  or  gh,  which  can  no  longer  bo  denied  a  place,  or  be 
confounded  with  any  other  letter,  because  it  now  occurs  in  the  well 
known  word  gharktdni  gnhmtimi),  and  in  meglia,  gliara,  glidta,  etc., 
of  tliG  Xaliuga  and  Bainhadii  inscriptions.  Those  words,  it  must  be 
observed,  occur  only  in  those  tablets  of  the  Katak  inscription  wherein 
the  letter  1  is  used,  and  which  so  far  resemble  in  dialect  those  of 
Girnar.  The  orthography  of  griliastani  on  the  pillai's  is  giritJidni.  It 
does  not  therefore  follow  necessarily,  though  there  is  every  probability 
thereof,  that  the  g  is  never  used  for  gh ;  but  when  wc  find  the  aspirate 
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present  in  otker  words  of  tke  same  monuments,  suck  as  ghant%^ 
sanghathasij  etc.,  we  are  bound  not  unnecessarily  to  aspirate  tke 
simple  y,  where  it  can  be  read  without  doing  so. 

Tke  nasal  of  tke  first  class  of  consonants,  or  gutterals,  has  not  been 
yet  recoYered,  because  its  place  is  generally  supplied  by  tke  anuswara  ; 
but  in  one  or  two  places  I  think  tke  ^  may  be  traced  in  its  primitive 
form  of  C  :  at  any  rate  it  may  be  safely  constructed  so,  from  tke 
analogy  of  tke  form  in  ITo.  2  alphabet  R  also  found  on  the  coins  in 
tke  name  Simlia  vihrama  (written  sometimes  singJia))  and  from  the 
more  modern  form  of  tke  Tibetan  ^  7ig, 

Tke  letter  y/a  is  of  rare  occurrence,  even  in  tke  Sanskrit.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  should  be  tardy  of  discovering 
it  in  tke  ancient  alphabet.  Yet  in  Pali  this  letter  takes  tke  place  of 
tke  Sanskrit  ^  in  madliya,  ^nadhjama,  '  middle,’  and  perhaps  of  rj  in 
nirjiia  and  of  rdy  and  ryy  and  other  similar  compounds  which  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  assimilate  io  yli ;  and  it  is  thus  more  likely  to  bo  found  in  a 
PaK  than  a  Sanskrit  monument.  On  my  first  review  of  tke  pillar 
alphabet,  I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  tke  letter  V  as  from  its 
occurrence  in  tke  word  yp'^hT  7)iajlmnd,  coupled  with  uJcasd  and 
gevaydj  domestics  and  ascetics,  but  it  seemed  better  explained  by  ri  in 
other  places.  A  similar  expression  in  one  of  tke  Girnar  tablets  again  leads 
me  to  consider  it  as  jh,  viz.  :  '  sanhhite^ia,  majhamena,  ristite7ia,'  where 
tke  central  word  is  written  Sf  y±  both  in  the  Girnar  and  in  tke  Dhauli 
versions  of  tke  concluding  paragraph.  Again,  in  the  pillars  it  is 
generally  infiected  with  tke  i  or  the  d  vowel  mark,  which  could  not 
be  tke  case  with  ri ;  and  lastly,  it  bears  considerable  affinity  to  the 
Bengali  ^  jh  which  also  resembles  tke  ri  of  the  same  alphabet ;  I 
therefore  now  pronounce  V  without  hesilation  to  be  aj'h;  and  I  must 
modify  former  readings  accordingly.^ 

Tke  w  of  tke  second  class,  or  palatials,  is  an  acc^uisition  upon  which 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  tke  Pali  language 
that  this  letter,  which  has  the  pronunciation  of  ny^  both  supplies  the 
place  of  tke  Sanskrit  compound  letter  y?^  in  suck  words  as  rdjnah 


1  This  it  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish-  ex.  gr.  in  the  western  tablet  of  the 
Feroz  lat,  ndmntmi  otyhipayitd  ddnamdahanti^  may  be  Sanskritized  as  follows : 
^  I  irrf^r^T  ‘  expelllng  the  murderer  (from  the  town 

or  community)  they  shall  give  him  an  alms.’  And  in  the  edict  regarding  animals, — 
ta  se  sajive  noj'Iidpayiiamye—^  such  while  life  remains  shall  not  be  abandoned,* 
and,  in  the  last  tablet,  for  d/mmma  niyame  nijhayHd  hhitye^  road 
‘  the  rules  of  dharma  shall  be  invincible.’ 
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of  a  prince,  and  '  order’ — and  of  or  ny  in  sucb.  words 

as  “^RTTf  I  myatah,  else,  anydni,  others  ,•  and  in  many  ate, 

Pall  mannate,  deems.  ISTow  these  and  many  other  examples  occur 
most  opportunely  in  the  Girnar  inscriptions— the  letter  1,,  with  the 
necessary  Yowel  inflections  7ie,  j,  nd,  or  =f;  7W,  being  invariably  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  such  cases ;  as  in  the  sixth  tablet  above  quoted,  H'bA 
MAXUr+iJX  anata  agena  pardlcamena :  whereas  in  the  Dihli  pillars  the 
word  anata,  for  instance,  is  written  H±*A  annata,  with  the  dental  n, 
the  only  one  there  made  known  to  us,  doubled  by  the  anusivara. 

The  next  form  of  n,  belonging  to  the  cerelral  series,  has  already 
been  made  known  to  us  from  the  Sainhadri  cave  inscriptions,  I ;  and 
the  modern  derivative  forms  were  on  that  occasion  described  (see  page 
1045  of  volume  vi.)  In  the  present  inscription  this  n  invariably 
follows  the  letter  r,  as  in  Sanskrit;  ex.  gr.  D-ydII*  Bhammaoliaranam 
*  the  progress  of  religion.’  The  vowel  aiflxes  are  united  to  the  central 
perpendicular  stroke  as  T  i  9E  ne,  nd,  no.  A  few  words  -written  in 
Sanskrit  with  the  dental  n,  are  found  in  the  inscription  written  with 
I,  as  janasa,  dasanam  (7th  and  8th  tab.)  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
the  grammatical  Pali  of  books.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
regular  Prakrit,  this  is  the  only  n  which  cycr  stands  singly  in  a  word. 

The  only  letter  of  the  labial  scries  which  Avas  yet  wanting  to  us, 
the  ^h,  is  most  fortunately  recovered  through  the  indubitable  expres- 
sion  mdldni  clia  i)lialdni  clia  in  the  second  tablet  of  Girnar — both 
roots  and  fruits’ — written  b-Oxd-  In  the  letter  Jo  we  at  once 

perceive  the  protot5q)e  of  the  pli  of  No.  2,  and  the  ^  of  the  Tibetan 
alphabet :  and  we  see  the  reason  why  this  was  departed  from  in  the 
Nagari  form,  Xp,  by  turning  the  stroke  outward,  lest  by  turning 
inwards  it  should  bo  confounded  Avith  the  TSf  or  sli,  a  letter  unknown 
in  our  old  alphabet.  With  z'cfcrence  to  my  former  remark  on  the 
duplication  of  alphabetic  forms  to  produce  the  aspirates,  it  may  be 
adduced  as  an  additional  argument  for  such  an  assumption  that  in  the 
oldest  of  throe  plates  from  Kaira  Avith  copies  of  which  I  have  been 
lately  favoured  by  Pr.  A.  Burn,  the  jph  of  the  word  2)hala  is  twice 
written  in  lieu  of  pli,  which  is  the  augmented  or  aspirated 
form  used  in  the  other  plates,  and  which  is  more  consistent  with  the 
original  typo  noAV  disclosed  to  our  knowledge. 

Of  the  hh  1  would  merely  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  that  I 
have  discovered  the  period  and  cause  of  the  tAVo  very  opposite  forms  of 
this  letter  which  are  found  in  later  alphabets,  as  for  instance  the  Mah- 
ratta  Ih  and  the  Tibetan  Ih  (which  agrees  with  the  Pevanagari  or 
Kutila  of  the  1 0th  century)  and  have  proved  them  both  to  descend 
from  the  original  n* ;  the  IVlahratta  may  be  said  to  follow  naturally 
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from  the  Sainhadri  form ;  the  other  I  haye  traced  on  the  Sanrashtra 
coins  of  Skanda  and  Xumara  Grnpta,  where  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  form  is  employed,  the  latter  being  the  natural 
course  followed  by  the  pen  in  imitating  the  sculptured  letter  n', 
beginning  at  the  top,  viz,  :  whence  would  gradually  follow  5^,  and 

H  with  the  headstroke,  common  to  all  the  modern  characters. 

The  Pali  contains  but  one  s.  We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
in  our  ancient  alphabet  the  prototype  of  either  the  Sanskrit  or  ’Cf. 
Of  these  letters  I  only  notice  the  early  forms,  because  I  have  inserted 
them  in  the  accompanying  lithographed  plate.  The  modern  form  of 
^  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  2K  of  the  Samudragupta,  or 
i^o.  2  alphabet,  where  again  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  trifling  modification  of  the  letter  ^sT,  or  s, — in  fact,  by 
closing  the  outer  stroke  or  doing  the  same  thing  to  this  as  was  done  to 
the  to  have  the  effect  of  duplication  or  aspiration.  Or,  it  may  be 
more  proper  to  consider  it  a  written  modification  of  the  more  ancient 
form  b  found  on  the  copper-plate  grants  of  the  third  century  dug  up 
in  the  Gujarat  peninsula,  whence  the  transition  is  more  evident  and 
palpable  to  the  various  Pali  and  Sinhalese  forms,  the  Cashmere  form 
and  even  the  modern  ISfagari  and  Bengali. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  tdliba  slm,  in  the  old 
alphabet,  but  there  is  plausible  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was 
originally  merely  the  murdina  or  cerebral  s  q,  turned  in  an  opposite 
direction,  invented  to  denote  another  modification  of  the  sibilant 
required  in  the  refinement  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet.  In  the  oldest 
Gujarati  plates,  these  are  written  with  simple  linear  marks  in  the 
middle,  and  exactly  the  same  structure  is  retained  in  the  square  Pali 
alphabet  or  stone  letter  of  Barma,  except  that  the  stroke  in  the  centre 
is  contracted  into  a  dot ;  further,  they  are  merely  rounded  in  the  modern 
Burmese  for  the  facility  of  writing.  In  no  other  alphabets  that  I  know 
of  are  the  analogies  to  the  original  type  so  faithfully  preserved  as  to 
shew  that  these  two  sibilants  were  originally  the  same  letter  reversed 
in  position,  a  mode  frequently  adopted,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  before,  in  Indian  alphabets,  to  represent  slight  modifications  in 
sound  (see  vol.  vi.  p.  475-6.) 

The  most  ancient  Sanskrit  form,  however,  of  the  taliba  sh  is  one  1 
have  just  discovered  on  a  genuine  inscription  of  the  time  of  Chandra- 
gupta  [Sah  Inscription],  This  type  is  evidently  the  original  of  the 
form  so  common  on  early  Hindu  coins  and  inscriptions,  wdiencc  are 
directly  descended  the  Tibetan  the  Bengali  ■»r,  and  the  modern 

Mgari  %  which  heretofore  presented  a  kind  of  anomaly  in  the  dcri*- 
vation  of  our  alphabetical  symbols. 
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Having  thus  recovered  the  complete,  and,  as  I  consider 
it,  the  primeval  alphabet  of  the  Indian  languages,  I  have 
arranged  in  the  accompanying  plate  the  changes  each 
letter  has  undergone  in  successive  centuries,  as  de¬ 
duced  from  absolute  records  on  copper  or  stone.  The 
table  furnishes  a  curious  species  of  palseographic  chro¬ 
nometer,  by  which  any  ancient  monument  may  be 
assigned  with  considerable  accuracy  to  the  period  at 
which  it  was  written,  even  though  it  possess  no  actual 
date. 

I  begin  with  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  because  I  suppose  that  the  alphabet  which  we  pos¬ 
sess,  as  used  by  the  Buddhists  of  a  couple  of  centuries 
later,  was  that  in  Avhich  their  sacred  works  had  been 
written  by  the  contemporaries  of  Buddha  himself,  who 
died  in  the  year  543  b.c. 

What  in  some  measure  confirms  this  hypothesis  is, 
that  the  Sanskrit  character  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ  (of  which  I  have  introduced  a  specimen  in  the 
plate  from  the  genuine  document  above  alluded  to),  differs 
only  so  much  from  the  original  form  as  the  habits  of  a 
class  of  writers  distinct  in  religion  and  more  refined  in 
language  might  naturally  introduce ; — -just  as  we  after¬ 
wards  find  an  equal  degree  of  modification  from  the  type 
of  Asoka’s  time,  in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  of  five  centuries 
later,  on  the  pillars. 

The  Asoka  alphabet  (the  Sanskrit  one)  agrees  very 
closely  with  that  of  our  Saurashtra  coins,  which  may 
thence  bo  pronounced  to  bo  anterior  to  the  Gupta  series. 
The  Gujarat  plates,  dated  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Samvat  era,  differ  but  little  from  the  Allahtibad  pillar  or 
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Samudragupta  inscription,  but  that  little  is  all  in  favour 
of  tbeir  superior  antiq[uity. 

Of  the  more  recent  alphabets  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything.  The  Tibetan  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  Kutila  alphabet  is  taken  from  the 
inscription  sent  down  in  facsimile  by  Col.  Stacy  from 
Bareli ; — we  learn  thence  that  the  artist  was  of  Kanauj  ; 
and  we  see  that  the  Bengali,  which  was  drawn  from  the 
same  focus  of  learning  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  does 
not  differ  more  from  it  than  the  modifications  it  has 
undergone  since  it  was  domiciled  in  the  lower  provinces 
will  explain ; — indeed,  all  old  Sanskrit  inscriptions  from 
Benares  to  Katak  differ  only  from  the  Kutila  type  in 
having  the  triangular  loop  ■?[,  instead  of  the  round  one 

A  hundred  other  modifi.cations  of  the  primitive  cha¬ 
racter  might  be  easily  introduced  were  I  to  travel  south¬ 
ward  or  to  cross  to  Ava  or  Ceylon ;  but  I  purposely  avoid 
swelling  the  table,  and  include  only  those  epochas  of  the 
Indian  alphabet  which  can  now  be  proved  from  unde¬ 
niable  monuments.  On  a  former  occasion,^  the  Amara- 
vati,  Hala  Canara,  and  Talinga  alphabets  were  traced  to 
the  Gupta  as  their  prototype,  and  thus  might  others  be 
deduced;  but  another  opportunity  must  be  sought  of 
placing  the  whole  in  a  comprehensive  table. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  again  regret  that  our  printers 
did  not  take  for  their  standard  the  form  that  would  have 
served  to  blend  the  Bengali  and  the  Hindi  into  a  common 
system ! 

[Prinsep’s  observations  introductory  to  bis  Chronological 


1  ‘  Joux.  As.  Soc.,  Bcng.’,  vol.  yi.,  p.  219  (MarcB,  1837)* 
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Table  of  Alphabets  appear  to  have  been  designedly  brief,  as 
the  several  series  had  already  been  freely  examined  and  des¬ 
canted  upon  in  the  occasional  Essays  which  had  from  time 
to  time  been  devoted  to  the  independent  illustration  of  each. 
The  definition  of  almost  every  letter  was  now  an  accepted 
fact,  and  under  the  treatment  of  Prinsep’s  practised  eye  and 
ready  hand,  each  form  might  be  compared  in  its  multiple 
transitions  and  ramifications,  by  the  veriest  tyro  in  Indian 
Palaeography.  I  have  copied,  literatim — in  pL  xxxvii.,  xxxviii. 
— ^his  original  sjmopsis ;  but  as  his  labours  in  elucidation  of 
these,  and  other  cognate  alphabets,  were  detached  and  scattered 
over  many  volumes  and  numbers  of  the  J ournal  he  so  long  and 
efiiciently  edited,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  imitative  faculty  of  our  Grerman  neighbours, 
who  have  reproduced,  in  movable  types,  these  and  some  further 
varieties  of  the  local  characters  first  deciphered  by  my  author, — 
to  introduce  into  a  printed  table  many  of  the  older  forms 
omitted  in  the  lithograph ;  and  I  have  further  profited  by 
the  progress  of  type-founding,  to  add  to  the  general  series 
certain  provincial  alj)habcts,  which  illustrate  the  literal  changes 
incident  to  independent  naturalization,  as  weU  as  those  due 
to  epochal  departure  from  the  parent  stock. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  observation,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  differ  from  my  elsewhere  usually  accepted  authority;  but 
in  this  case,  his  unvarying  frankness  and  candour  have  of 
themselves  paved  the  way  for  my  j  unification,  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  had  his  intellect  been  spared  to  us,  he  would  himself 
have  been  prompt  to  reduce  to  a  more  consistent  and  mature 
theory,  the  imperfect  hypothesis  somewhat  hastily  enunciated 
on  the  initiatory  publication  of  these  fac- similes. 

The  general  subject  of  the  rise  and  transitional  development 
of  Indian  alphabets  spreads  itself  over  various  sections  of 
research,  and  requires  to  be  considered  from  different  points 
of  view,  the  more  prominent  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
recanitulate  as  concisely  as  possible. 
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I.  Regarding  the  probable  date  of  the  earliest  use  of  the 
type  of  character,  of  which  Asoka’s  edicts  present  us  with  the 
first  extant  example,  Prinsep  hazarded  an  opinion  that  two 
centuries  of  anterior  currency  might  fairly  bo  assigned  to 
that  style  of  writing.  This  idea  pre- supposed  somewhat  of 
an  exclusively  sacred  character,  as  pertaining  to  the  alphabet ; 
but  by  no  means  implied  that  the  literal  series  did  not  pre-exist 
in  an  earlier  or  less  perfect  form.  A  conjectural  limit  of  this 
description  may  of  course  be  indefinitely  extended  or  contracted, 
but  I  myself  should  be  disposed  to  enlarge  considerably  the 
period  of  the  previous  culture  of  so  perfect  and  widely-spread 
a  system  of  alphabetical  expression.^ 

II.  As  respects  the  dciivation  of  the  literal  series,  Prinsep 
had  clearly  a  leaning  towards  associating  it  with  the  Greek, 
grounded  upon  the  similarity  and  almost  identity  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  each,  the  phonetic  values  even  of  which  fell  into  ax)pro- 
priate  accord.  That  these  similitudes  exist  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  or  degree  to  authorize  an 
inference  that  the  one  system  borrowed  directly  from  the  other. 
Prof.  Weber,  following  out  Prinsep^s  idea  in  another  direction, 
has  sought  to  establish  a  Phoenician  origin  for  the  Indian  alpha¬ 
bets.^  This  theory  I  regard  as  altogether  imtenablc,  for  we  not 
only  have  to  get  rid  of  the  inversion  of  the  direction  of  the 
writing — sufficiently  intelligible  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  deriva¬ 
tive  from  that  stock — but  we  have  to  concede  a  much  larger 
amount  of  faith  to  fantiful  identities  of  foriyi ;  and  lastly,  wo 
have  to  place  this  excellently  contrived  alphabet  in  juxtaposition 


1  Huen  Tlisang  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  Tndiiin 
alph<ahct  — “  Les  caracteu'cs  de  rocritiirc  out  etc  inventos  par  le  dicu  hin  (nruliiua) 
et,  depuis  roriginc,  leur  forme  s’est  transmisc  de  sicclc  on  siuclc.  Elle  so  compose  do 
quarantc-sept  signes,  qui  s’assemblcnt  ct  sc  combinent  suivant  I’objct  on  la  chose 
qu’on  veut  exprimer.^  Elle  s’est  repandue  ct  s'est  divisco  on  divorscs  branohos.  Sii 
source,  s’etant  olargic  par  degrds,  olio  s’c&t  accoinmodeo  aux  usages  dos  pays  ct  aux 
bosoins  des  bommes,  et  n’a  eprouve  quo  do  lugurcs  modifieutions  En  general, 
eUe  ne  s’est  pas  sensiblcincnt  dcarteo  do  son  originc.  C’est  surtoui  dans  riiido 
centralo  qu’clle  est  nettc  ct  correctc.”— ‘Momoiros,  etc.,’  p  72. 

2  XTeber  den  Semitiseben  TJrsprung  des  indiseben  Alpbabctes.--^  Zeitsebrift ' 
1856,  p.  389. 
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and  contrast  with  a  system  of  writing  manifestly  claiming  a 
quasi-Semitic  parentage,  but  as  imperfect  and  ill-adapted  for 
the  expression  of  Indian  languages  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
which  we  find  in  concurrent  use  in  the  contiguous  provinces  of 
JSTorthern  India.  Certainly,  to  judge  by  internal  evidence,  the 
Pali  alphabet  of  Asoka’s  day  bears  every  impress  of  indigenous 
organization  and  local  matm^ation  under  the  special  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  speech  it  was  designed  to  convey. 
Though,  amid  the  marvels  that  are  daily  coming  to  light  in 
regard  to  the  march  of  languages  and  the  varieties  of  the  sym¬ 
bols  employed  to  record  the  ancient  tongues,  it  might  be  possible 
to  concede  so  much  of  identity  to  the  two  sets  of  characters  as  a 
common  but  indefinitely  remote  starting  point  might  be  held  to 
imply.^ 

III.  Was  the  Pali  alphabet  sacred  or  profixne?  classic  or 
vernacular  ?  monumental  or  popular  ?  The  answer  to  these 
queries  must,  I  think,  be  decidedly  against  its  exclusive  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  former,  in  any  case ;  it  will  be  safer  to  say  that, 
up  to  a  certain  period,  it  was  em]ployed  both  for  one  and  the 
other,  and  stood  as  the  sole  medium  of  graphic  communication. 
This  primitive  character  may  wxdl  have  proved  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  record,  so  long  as  the  language  it  was  called 
upon  to  embody  remained  as  simple  as  that  for  expression  of 
which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  boon  oiiginally  designed 


1  [M.  Barthclmy  St.  Hilaire,  in  a  review  (‘  Journal  dcs  Savants,’  January,  1857), 
of  tLo  valuable  work  of  M.  E.  Kenan,  on  tbo  Semitic  Langua|]^cs  (Paris,  1855),  enters 
into  an  examination  of  the  relative  claims  to  priority  of  the  Indian  and  Phoenician 
alphabets.  IIis  remarks  on  the  remote  antiquity  and  independent  and  spontaneous 
elaboration  of  the  Indian  alpliahct  are  sound,  but  the  general  argument  is  marred  by 
a  want  of  duo  discrimination  between  tlio  Pali  and  Sanskrit  influences,  and  is  deficient 
in  all  reference  to  tbo  co-oxistcut  Semitic  system  of  writing  of  the  northern  provinces. 
Though  I  do  not  concur  in  any  conclusion  that  one  alphabet  must  necessarily  have 
been  derived  from  tbe  other,  I  append  M.  St.  Hilaire’s  opinion  on  the  question  as  it 
stands  between  the  two  : — “  Jo  nc  vois  pas  qu’il  roimgue  h  la  raison  que  le  systbmc 
le  plus  parfait  de  1’ alphabet  soit  aussi  Ic  plus  ancion.  L’alphahet  semitiqiie  n’est  pas 
pr^cisement  plus  simple,  quoique  moitie  plus  court ;  _il  ost,  h  vi-ai  dire,  moins  com- 
plct.  Pour  ma  part,  jc  comprends  mioux  los  Semites  recevant  de  troisieme  ou 
quatri^me  maiu  T  alphabet  indicn,  et  I’adaptant  a  lour  usage,  cn  le  reduisant  de 
moitie  et  cn  le  mutilant,  quo  jo  nc  comprends  lea  Indiens  recevant  cct  alphabet 
informe  ct  confus  ct  le  portant  a, la  perfection  qiic  nous  savons.’— p,  52.] 
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and  adapted.  On  tlie  introduction  of  tlie  Sanskrit  element, 
it  was  necessarily  subjected  to  previously-needless  combinations, 
and  under  tkis  and  other  processes  perhaps  lost  some  of  the  stiff¬ 
ness  of  outline,  which  it  may,  nevertheless,  have  retained  together 
with  its  original  literal  simplicity  among  the  vulgar,^  even  in  the 
presence  of  an  improved  style  of  writing,  suited  for  more  polished 
literature ;  as  in  the  existing  orthography  of  Hindi,  contrasted 
with  the  elaboration  of  Sanskrit  alphabetical  definitions.^  Prinsep 

^  Major  Cunningliaxii  speaks  of  ‘the  extremely  rare  use  of  compound  letters'  in 
the  Buddhist  legends  engraved  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes.  He  remarks,  ‘only  throe 
instances  occur  throughout  all  these  inscriptions ;  and  they  are  certainly  exceptions 
to  the  common  practice  of  Asoka’s  age,  which  adhered  to  the  simplest  Bali  forms.’ — 
‘  Bhilsa  Topes/  p.  268. 

^  [I  have  elsewhere  noticed  certain  emdciiccs  hearing  on  this  question,  wliich  I 
may  append  in  further  illustration  of  my  present  argument]  ‘  I  imagine  it  must  he 
conceded,  whether  on  the  indications  afforded  by  msciiptions,  coins,  or  Buddhist 
relics,  that  the  ancient  Bali  or  Magadhi  alphabet  had  once  a  very  extended  currency, 
and  likewise  that  for  a  lengthened  period  it  retained  its  separate  identity.  It  occuis 
in  Asoka’s  edicts  at  Dihli,^  Allahtihad,  Matia,  Bakra,  Dhanli,  and  Girnar;  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  these  several  localities'^  would,  prma  facie,  imply,  cither  that  it  was 
intelligible  to  the  people  at  large  throughout  the  circle  embraced  within  these 
geographical  boundaries,  or  that  it  was  the  recognized  sacred  alphabet  of  Budclhisni : 
opposed  entirely  to  the  latter  supposition  is  the  departure  from  its  use  in  the  Kapur 
di  Giri  text  of  the  edict  itself,  and  the  modification  the  language  is  seen  to  have 
been  subjected  to  in  some  of  the  Pfili  transcripts,  to  meet  apparently  the  local 
dialects  of  each  site.’  [I  do  not  imply  from  this  that  the  edicts  were  ordinarily 
designed  to  he  within  reach  of  the  vision  of  the  people,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Greek  tables,  even  if  it  was  expected  that  the  literary  cultivation  of  the  population 
at  large  was  sufficient  to  create  many  readers.]  “On  coins,  the  characters  can 
scarcely  he  thought  to  hold  any  religions  signification,  but  the  available  incdallic 
testimony  contributes  largely  to  the  inference  that  these  characters  formed  the  ordi¬ 
nary  memum  of  record  in  the  majority  pf  the  states  included  within  the  limits  above 
adverted  to.  In  this  alphabet  exclusively  are  expressed  the  legends  of  numerous 
series  of  coins  of  purely  local  type,*4ts  characters  are  found  associated  on  the  one 
part  with  the  Greek  of  Agathocles  and  Pantaloon, and  its  plionetic  signs  are  con¬ 
joined  with  counterpart  Arian  legends  on  certain  classes  of  the  Behat  coins  "  The  Bud- 

‘  Of  the  two  stone  pillars  at  Dihli,  one  was  moved  down  from  near  Kliizrabfid, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas— the  other  was  taken  from  Mirat— ‘  Jour.  Arch.  Soc. 
Delhi,’  p.  70,  1850  [voL  i,,  p.  324.] 

Other  inscriptions  in  this  character  occur  at— 1.  Sanchi— ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bcng,’ 
voL  vi.,  pi.  xxviL,  p,  461,  and  vol.  vii.  pi.  Ixxiii.,  p.  562  ;  2.  Gya— Caves,  ‘Jour! 
As.  Soc.  Ben^.’,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  xxxv.,  Nos.  2  and  3,  p.  676  ;  these  arc  of  the  epoch  of 

Dasaratha,  who  followed  Snyasa,  the  immediate  successor  of  Asoka  I  3  Iiatuk _ 

tJdayagiri  Caves,  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bcng.’,  vol.  vi.,  pi  Kv.,  p.  1072  ;  4.  Katak— Khan- 
daeiri  Bock,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  Iviii.,  p.  1080.  And  we  may  now 
add  a  but  slightly  modified  form  of  wiiting  as  discovered  in  the  Mehcntdl5  inscription 
in  Ceylon.  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.’,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  175. 

«  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng.’,  vol.  iv.,  pi.  x.  and  xxxv.,  and  vol.  vii.,  pi.  lx.  and  Ixi. 

‘Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng.’,  vol  v.,  pi.  xxxv.,  p.  8  and  9  ;  ‘  Aiiana  Antiqua,’  pi. 
VL,  pp.  7,  8,  9,  and  11.  i  j  i 

'  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng,’,  vol.  vii.,  pi.  xxxii.  fi.  203.1 
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himself  has  originated  the  inquiry  as  to  how  much  a  change 
of  alphabetical  symbols  might  be  incident  to  the  use  of 
a  more  perfect  language  as  compared  with  the  necessities  of 
the  local  Pdli ;  and  to  this  I  am  disposed  to  attach  even  more 
weight  than  he  apparently  contemplated;  the  leading  conception 
was  suggested  to  him  by  the  advance  displayed  in  this  direction 
by  the  Sdh  inscription  at  Girnar,  which,  because  it  contained 
the  name  of  Asoka,  he  conceived  should  be  attributed  to  the 
reign  of  that  monarch.  He  was  content,  therefore,  to  accept 
this  system  of  waiting  as  absolutely  contemporaneous  with  that 
employed  in  the  public  edicts  of  the  early  patron  of  Buddhism. 
However,  we  need  not  now  claim  so  distinct  a  concession  as 
this,  as  Asoka^s  name  is  only  made  use  of  in  the  subsequent 
monument,  as  a  whilom  benefactor  in  a  similar  cause,  for  which 
the  Sah  king  claims  credit  at  a  later  day. 

lY.  Among  other  causes  that  are  liable  to  have  affected  the 
march  of  alphabetical  divergence  from  the  one  fixed  model,  may 
be  noted  the  cursive  departure  from  the  older  form,  which 
though  not  exclusively  monumental,  was  evidently  better  suited 
for  lapidary  purposes  than  for  facility  and  rapidity  of  expression 
by  the  amanuensis ;  ^  and,  under  this  aspect,  there  woidd  arise 

dliist  relies  do  little  towards  elucidating  tlio  expansive  spread  of  tliis  style  of  writings® 
but— if  rightly  interpreted — they  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  antiquity  of  its 
ordinary  employment  in  its  even  then  fixed  form.'  [Tins  inference,  however,  docs  not 
necessarily  militate  against  my  conclusion  tha%  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  in  excep¬ 
tional  localities,  the  Bali  language  and  the  Phi  letters  did  not  become  the  special 
sectarian  vehicles  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  as  opposed  to  the  Sanskrit  tongue  and  its 
more  copious  alphabet,  whose  use  was  affected  by  the  Brfxhmans.]  Dr.  Stevenson 
remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  Nasik  cave  inscriptions,  ‘  On  the  whole,  we  find  that  Brhh- 
mans  and  Buddhists,  in  these  early  days  of  our  ora,  lived  in  peace  Avith  one  another, 
and  were  both  favoured  and  protected  by  the  reigning  sovereigns ;  and  that,  among  the 
former,  the  Sanskrit  language  was  used  in  writing,  and  the  l^rfikrit  by  the  latter ;  the  two 
languages,  probiibly,  liolding  the  same  place  to  one  another  that  the  Sanskrit  and 
the  vernaculars  do  at  present.’ — ‘Jour.  Bomb.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soo.’,  July,  1853,  p.  41.] 

^  [In  ray  last  paper  on  this  subject  I  remarked,  ‘  Wo  liave  evidence,  in  sufficient 
abundance,  to  prove  that  the  eastern  nations  often  availed  theniselves  of  a  cursive 
hand,  in  common  -with  the  more  formal  character  reserved  for  inscriptions.  These 
would  each  bo  naturally  affected,  in  the  ultimate  determination  of  forms — by  the 
material  which  had  to  receive  the  writing. 

‘Thus,  the  straight  wcclgc-ahapcd  elements  of  the  cuneiform  alphabet^  were 

‘  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.’,  vol.  xiii ,  p.  108;  ‘Bhilsa  Topes,’  p.  299,  etc. 

’’  Layard,  ‘Discoveries,’  etc.,  34C  and  601,  etc.,  ‘Jour.  Bomb.  As.  Soc.’,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  215. 
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a  still  more  obvious  reason  for  the  rounding  off  of  angularities 
as  the  complex  orthography  of  the  Sanskrit  gained  head  upon 
the  simple  letters  of  the  local  Pali.^ 

singularly  well  fitted  for  easy  exf)ression  on  tablets  of  Babylonian  clay,  and  equally 
suited  to  rock  inscriptions,  wliile  the  mitten  band,  executed  oidy  on  a  smooth 
surface,  presented  no  difficulties  to  any  series  of  curves  or  complicated  lines.  In 
addition  to  leather  ^  and  other  materials,  the  ancient  Persians,  we  also  learn,  wrote 
upon  Tiis^  (Birch-baik).  The  Indians,  we  Imow,  adapted  this  substance  to  the 
same  uses,*"  and  possibly  the  Indian  Yedas  are  indebted  for  their  preservation  to  this 
very  material ;  whether  its  employment  was  limited  to  the  population  whose  dialects 
were  expressed  in  the  Arian  character  we  have  no  means  of  saying,  but  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  if  the  hloithern  Indian  races  knew  of  its  use,  the  Mfigadhis  would  not 
have  remained  long  deprived  of  it,  or  some  suitable  substitute ;  that  they  also  wrote 
with  ink  is  amply  established  by  the  discovery  of  letters  so  written  on  the  relic 
caskets  at  Sanchi.'’’ 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  met  with  a  most  apposite  illustration  of 
the  justice  of  my  opening  remark,  in  the  shape  of  a  Babylonian  clay-tablet — now 
in  the  British  Museum — of  about  600  b  c  ,  which  is  impressed  witli  cuneiform  characters 
on  the  one  face,  and  inscribed  with  Phoenician  letters  on  the  other  The  Babylonian 
cliaracter  is  not  very  perfect,  but  the  Phoenician  has  evidently  been  difficult  to 
execute,  in  comparison  to  the  simple  lines  of  the  associate  inscription ;  the  curves 
of  the  letters,  and  the  depth  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  lines,  to  ensure  permanence, 
have  clearly  puzzled  the  stile  of  the  artist,  whose  knowledge  of,  and  aptitude  in,  the 
formation  of  the  letters,  are  otherwise  sufficiently  apparent.  'While  adverting  to  these 
subjects,  I  would  further  draw  attention  to  the  double  system  of  writing  in  use  in 
ancient  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  concurrent  record  of  spoils,  etc.,  almost  uniformly 
depicted  in  the  Konyunjik  marbles,  where  the  one  scrioc  uses  a  broad  stile  with  a 
clay  cylinder  or  book-tablet ;  and  the  other  appears  to  be  writing  with  a  more  pointed 
instrument,  on  some  pliable  material. — See  Layard,  ii.  184,  ‘  Monuments  of  Nineveh,’ 
pi.  58 ;  as  weU  as  Nos.  59  and  15'^^  British  Museum. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  Indian  question,  I  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  tradition  in  Huen  Thsaiig’s  time,  evidently  went  to  the  effect,  tliat  the  early 
Buddhist  scriptures  of  Kfisyapa’s  council  weic  written  ^  sur  des  feuillos  do  tltla 
(palmier),’  and  that,  in  such  form,  (il)  ‘Ics  repandit  dans  I’lndc  ciitiere.’ — 
‘  Histoiro,’  p.  158,  Albiruni,  in  speaking  of  bis  own  experience  in  the  eleventh 
century,  notices  the  use  of  paper  (tXAbJ,  and  the  local  employment,  ‘dans  lo  midi 
de  rinde,’  of  the  leaves  of  the  Tdri  ;  to  which  he  adds,  ‘mais  dans  les 

provinces  du  centre  et  du  nord  do  I’lndo,  on  employe  recorcc  intorieuro  d’un  arbre 
appcle  toiiz  C’cst  avec  I’ecorcc  d’un  arbre  du  meme  genre  qu’on  rccouvre  les 

arcs  -  cclle-ci  se  nomme  hliouf  ‘  Ecinaud  Mcmoirc  sur  I’lndc,’  p.  305. 

Further  references  are  given  to  ‘Arrian,’  1.  viii.,  c.  ix. ;  Foe-kouo-ki,’  p  392,  etc.] 

i  [Br.  Weber  has  mstitutod  certain  philological  comparisons,  in  the  hope  of 

a  Assyria — B.  H.  Gossc,  London,  1832,  p.  546. 

Mamzm  Ispahan!  p.  9G1,  and  xxv.  ‘Libri  invent!  sunt, 

in  quibus  deposits  erant  varim  corum  disciplinm,  omnes  lingua  Pc'rsica  antiqua 
script!  in  cortice  tuz.’ — Sec  also  ‘Ayhi-i  Akbari,’  vol.  li.,  125. 

•  Masson  in  A.  A.  p.  60  and  81.  See  also  fig.  11,  pi.  hi.  lUd.  Masson  con¬ 
tinues  his  remarks  on  substances  used  to  receive  writing .  ‘  In  one  or  two  instanc(’s 
I  have  met  with  inscriptions ;  one  scratched  with  a  stylet,  or  sharp-pointed  imple¬ 
ment  around  a  steatite  vase,  extracted  from  a  Tope  at  Barunta ;  anotluir  written  in 
ink,  around  an  earthen  vessel,  found  in  a  Tope  at  Ilidda ;  and  a  third  dotted  on  a 
brass  vessel.’ — See  also  ‘Boinaud  Memoire  sur  I’Inde,’  p.  305. 

^  ‘Jour.  Eoy.  As  Soc.’,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  110;  ‘  Bhilsa  Topes,’  299;  ‘Jour.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.’,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  394. 
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This  Sanskrit  action  upon  the  indigenous  form  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  date  at  which  we  are  now  able  to  cite  extant 
examples  of  the  P41i  letters ;  and,  as  I  have  claimed  for  the 
latter  an  antiquity  very  inadequately  represented  by  their  use 
under  Asoka,  so  I  may  assume  an  independent  process  of  matura¬ 
tion  under  the  influence  of  the  former  language,  in  written  docu¬ 
ments,  which  is  not  necessarily  restricted  in  its  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  to  the  date  of  the  lapidary  models  of  which  that  monarch 
has  left  us  examples.  Indeed,  these  very  monuments,  in  their 
bearing  upon  each  other,  already  exhibit  the  early  phase  of  an  ~ 
irregular  advance  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  normal  letters, 
in  the  greater  amount  of  compound  consonants  to  be  found  in 
use  in  the  Girnar  edict,  as  contrasted  with  the  Dhauli  transcript, 
and  the  still  more  simple  records  of  the  Eastern  piUars,  which, 
in  point  of  time,  are  absolutely  subsequent  to  the  two  former 
inscriptions.  And  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  form  a  justifiable 
basis  for  a  line  of  argument  I  have  elsewhere  adopted  in  reply- 


• 

l>cmg'  able  to  detonnino  the  initial  method  of  writing  in  India  by  the  definition  of  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  words  employed  to  describe  the  endorsement  of  the  edicts  of 
Asolca.  Following  out  the  Greek  and  Latin  analogy  of  the  derivation  of  the  art  of 
writing,  implied  in  the  ypdcjxa,  ‘  to  grave,’  and  scrido,  ‘  to  scratch/  ho  contrasts  the 
inflections  from  the  roots  and  which  occur  in  the  opening  passage  of 

these  inscriptions ;  the  one  signifying  ^  to  smear,’  and  also  ^  to  write the  other,  he 
affirms,  meaning  primarily  ‘  to  scratch  into,’  and,  secondarily,  ‘  to  write.’  Any  exclu¬ 
sive  induction,  however,  from  these  materials  is  denied  to  us  in  the  fact  that  the  two 
words  occur  in  absolute  juxtaposition,  and  almost  as  if  they  were  convertible  terms; 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  one  root  exists  with  almost  a 
leading  moaning  for  writing  in  the  South  (and  in  Bengal  ;  while  in  the  north 

it  has  retained  a  nearly  exclusive  signification  for  smearing,  plastering,  etc.  The 
,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  its  primary  intention  was  to  scratch  into,  or,  more 
probably,  to  draw  a  line,  holds  its  position  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  dialects  of 
India  as  the  special  indication  of  wiiting.  However,  these  comparisons,  incomplete 
and  nnsatisfaotory  as  they  must  needs  be,  are  complicated  by  a  doubt  as  to  the  original 
derivation  of  the  word  lijn.  In  the  Pfili  transcripts  of  Asoka’s  edicts  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  is  assured ;  but  in  tlic  Kapnr  di  Giri  text,  in  spite  of  Professor  'Wilson’s  most 
determined  conversion  of  the  initial  letter,  in  the  numcrons  instances  in  which  it 
occurs,  the  word  is  palpably  and  uniformly  (dipiiam,  dipiMtam,  etc  ),  which,  as 
Mr.  Norris  has  shewn,  finds  a  connteipart  in  position  and  meaning  in  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  Inscription  (‘Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.’,  vol.  x.,  p.  247,  250,  lines  48,  55  of 
Tablet) ;  and  in  the  Scythic  version  it  appears  as  tipi,  with  the  same  signification 
(vol.  XV.,  pp.  19,  24,  187).  The  legitimate  Ariap  UhUta,  occurs  in  one  passage  as 
the  correspondent  of  the  Pfili  UkJntdti  (Girnfir,  i.  10)  ;  but  usually  the  dip  of  the 
northern  alphabet  answers  to  the  Ukh  of  the  south  (iv.  11,  v.  9). 
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ing  to  those  who  follow  too  implicitly  Prinsep’s  first  idea  of  the 
progress  of  writing,  and  who  seem 

Disposed  to  admit  of  tut  one  single  element,  as  liable  to  affect  tlie  march 
of  alphabetical  development— that  of  time.  To  show  how  fallacious  any  notion 
of  a  necessarily  progressive  change  would  be,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  very 
slight  modification  that  is  seen  to  have  taken  place  in  the  local  alphabets  of  Gujarht, 
etc.,  during  several  centuries;  and  I  would  im^uire,  if  this  argument  is  to  hold 
good,  how  much  of  difference  ought  we  to  be  able  to  detect  between  the  alphabet  of  the 
Vallabhi  copper-plates,  which  they  would  date  in  the  sixth  century  a  and  the 
style  of  writing  in  use  in  the  Western  Caves,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the 
characters  in  prevalent  use  among  the  Buddhists  in  the  3rd  century  b  c.  ^id  yet,  a 
reference  to  the  facsimiles  in  pi.  xxxvii.  will  demonstrate  how  essentially  limited  the 
alterations  effected  by  this  lapse  of  ages  really  were  !  Prinsep,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
prepared —with  his  usual  fairness— to  concede  that  there  were  other  causes  likely  to 
influence  these  alphabetical  mutations,  though  his  original  idea  had  clearly  been  to 
assign  all  impulse  in  this  direction  to  the  effect  of  time.  Had  he  lived  to  perfect  his 
theory,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  accepted  other  agencies  as  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  results  to  be  accounted  for  prominent  among  these  would,  I 
think,  have  to  be  placed,  the  advance  or  retardation  due  to  nationality  or  other  local 
influences ;  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  account  for  the  various  separate 
alphabets  that  we  find  in  all  their  independent  diversity  at  a  later  period  of  Indian 
progress,^ 

Prinsep’ s  own  impression,  above  reprinted,  will  display  how  little  reliance  could 

1  ^  Bhilsa  Topes,’  p.  149.  ^  ^  % 

2  As  my  readers  may  be  glad  to  learn  what  Albiruni  says  on  the  state  of  the  dis¬ 

tributive  varieties  of  writing  current  in  his  day,  I  append  M.  Ecinaud’s  version  of  the 
entire  passage  — ‘  On  compte  plusicurs  ecrituies  dans  I’Inde.  La  plus  rcpanduc  est 
celle  qui  porte  le  nom  de  siMlia-matraca  ou  substance  parfaito;  olle 

est  usitee  dans  le  Cachemire  et  a  Benares,  qui  sent  mamtenant  Ics  deux  principaux 
foyers  scientifiques  du  pays.  Ou  se  sort  cgalemcnt  do  cette  ecriturc  dans  lo  Madhya- 
De(;a,  appelc  aussi  dunom  d’Aryavartta.  Dans  lo  Malva,  on  fait  usage  d’unc  dcriture 
appelec  nagara  ( J>\j )  :  cellc-ci  est  disposce  de  la  ni^me  manibre  quo  la  premibro ; 
mais  les  formes  en  sont  differentes.  Tine  troisieme  ecriturc,  nomee  arddha-nagary 

e’est-a-dire  h  moitic  nagari,  et  qui  partici]}o  des  deux  premibres,  est 
usitee  dans  le  Bhatia  ct  dans  unc  partic  du  Sind.  Parmi  les  autres  beri- 

tures,  on  pent  citer  le  malcflry  usite  dans  Malcaschcva 

au  midi  du  Sind,  prbs  dc  la  c6tc  ,  le  besandiba  employe  il  Bahmanava, 

ville  appclee  aussi  Mansoura;  lo  kaniata  usite  dans  lo  Karnatc,  pays  qui 

donne  naissance  aux  personnes  appclees,  dans  les  armbes,  du  nom  de  Ivannara  ; 

randri,  employe  dans  rAncira-Dc(;ja  ou  pays  d'Andi'a  A ;  Ic  dravidi,  usitb 
dans  le  Dravida  ou  Dravira ;  le  lari,  dans  lo  Lar-De<^a  ou  pays  do  Lar ;  le  gaura 
dans  le  Purab-De^a  ou  rbgion  orientalo  (le  Bengalc) ;  ot 

le  bikehaka  )  dans  le  Oudan-Pourahanaka  dornibre 

beriture  est  celle  dont  se  servant  les  bouddhists  Boinaud,  ‘Mbmoire  sur 

rinde,’  p.  298. 
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be  placed  on  a  judgment  which  did  not  take  this  element  into  consideration,  for  he 
assigns,  on  the  mere  ground  of  forms  of  letters,  a  higher  antiq[uity  to  the  Gujarht 
copper-plates,  than  he  does  to  the  Gupta  inscriptions ;  whereas,  we  now  know,  that 
the  Guptas  preceded  the  Yallabhis ! 

Had  he  confined  himself  to  tracing  the  alphabetical  advances  made  by  these  diffe¬ 
rent  sections  of  Indian  races,  instead  of  comparing  two  series  of  literal  signs  that  had 
been  thus  far  matured  by  different  hands,  he  would  have  worked  upon  surer  ground. 
To  support  my  assertion,  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  varieties  of  types  of  letters 
to  be  found  on  the  nearly  contemporaneous  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  d3niasty.  If  we 
examine  the  Allah^ibad  writing, ^  and  contrast  it  with  that  on  the  Bhitari  Lfit:,^  we 
discover  considerable  difference  between  the  general  configurations  of  the  majority  of 
the  characters  in  each — vaiying  from  scarcely  perceptible  modifications  to  an  absolute 
difference  of  form  in  others ;  for  instance,  the  Xf,  and  ^  are  virtually 

the  same  characters  in  both  inscriptions,  but  their  outlines  are  by  no  means  identical, 
while  the  signs  XJ?  ^  so  to  speak,  different  letters.  To  carry  out 

the  contrast,  let  us  refer  to  the  Bhilsa®  inscription.  Here  again  we  find  a  general 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  letters  and  most  distinct  modification  or  absolute  diver¬ 
gence  from  the  AUahabfid  type  in  the  following  characters — XJf?  "H? 

Tj  and 

V.  As  to  tlie  possible  influence  of  tbe  Semitic  character  of 
Northern  India  on  the  collateral  Pali ;  I  should  reduce  this  to 
the  very  minimum  under  its  direct  Palscographic  aspect,^  and 
should  even  prefer  to  advocate  the  converse  proposition.  There 
are  here  also  some  singular  alphabetical  coincidences  which, 
however,  had  better  be  reserved  for  examination  under  the 
notes  on  the  Arian  character.  A  point  which  adds  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  difficulty  of  instituting  any  useful  comparisons 
in  regard  to  this  division  of  the  subject  is  our  ignorance 
of  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Arian  branch  of  the 
Semitic  tree  into  the  regions  south  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
and  its  extension  into  the  sub-Himalayan  belt  towards  Has- 
tinaptir.  For,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  alphabet,  its 


^  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beug ,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  969. — Sco  Translation,  vol.  i.,  p.  233. 

2  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc,  Bong.,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  1, — English  Version,  vol.  i.,  p.  240. 

®  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  vi.,  p.  455. — Noticed  atp.  245. 

^  [  I  am  not  at  aU  certain,  however,  that  the  Arian  alphabet  did  not  contribute 
the  letter  fi',  the  equivalent  of  in  its  own  series,  to  serve  in  the  Stih  inscription  as 
The  original  character  has,  to  my  perception,  more  of  mechanical  coincidence 
mth  the  general  tendency  of  the  Arian  formation  of  letters,  than  of  homogeneity  with 
the  alphabet  of  the  South ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  soon  the  perpendicular 
centre  stroke  of  the  original  became  horizontal  under  local  treatment.  The  proper 
Indian  b  =  Xf ,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  been  of  indigenous  adaptation,] 
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earliest  appearance,  within  our  ken,  is  in  the  counterpart 
edict  of  Asoka  at  Kapur  di  Giri  in  the  Pesh^wur  valley. 
Two  items,  however,  suggest  themselves  as  important  in  the 
general  inquiry.  (1)  The  greater  amount  of  pure  Sanskrit 
the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription^  carries  in  its  text,  as  illustrating 
the  descending  course  of  that  language^;  and  (2)  the  ultimate 
and  not  very  long  delayed  extinction  of  all  trace  of  the  once 
extensively  prevalent  Arian  character,  and  its  supersession  by 
the  more  exact  and  appropriate  system  of  writing  indigenous  to 
the  south !  ^ 

1  ‘  Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc./  vol.  xii.,  p.  236  ] 

2  [  Prinsep  had  already  noticed  this  fact  in  connexion  with  other  data  then  at  his 
command— ‘  The  vernacular  language  of  India  at  that  period,  then,  varied  in  different 
provinces ; — it  approached  more  to  the  Sanskrit  in  the  N.W.,'  etc. — vol.  vii.,  p.  280. 
The  possession  of  several  letters  requisite  for  the  due  definition  of  Sanskrit  ortho¬ 
graphy,  but  unneeded  in  Pkli  writing,  is  also  important.  ] 

^  [I  have  usually  avoided  complicating  tlie  simple  Palmographic  inquiry— on 
which  alone  my  data  entitle  me  ^o  speak— with  any  reference  to  the  important  light 
philology  must  he  expected  to  throw  upon  the  general  question.  I  depart  from  iiiy 
rule  in  this  instance,  in  citing  the  original  and  highly  valuable  remarks  of  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Drhvidian  Grrammar,’  regarding  the  existing  state  and  probable  early  course 
of  certain  Indian  languages.  Mr.  Caldwell’ s  position  may  bo  stated  in  his  own  words .  — 
‘That  the  Brhvidian  languages  are  to  be  affiliated,  not  with  the  Indo-European, 
but  with  the  Scythian  group  of  tongues ;  and  that  the  Scythian  family  to  which  they 
appear  to  be  most  closely  allied  is  the  Finnish  or  Ugrian.’'^  [The  scope  of  the  term 
Brhvidian  is  defined  by  the  author  as  follows:]  ‘  The  idioms  which  arc  included  in 
this  work  under  the  general  term  ‘Bravidian’  constitute  the  vernacular  speech  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India.  With  the  exception  of  Orissa 
and  those  districts  of  Western  India,  and  the  Bekhan,  in  which  the  Grujarhthi  and 
the  Marhthi  arc  spoken,  the  whole  of  the  peninsular  portion  of  India,  from  the 
VincHiya  mountains  and  the  river  Ncrbiidda  (Narmada)  to  Capo  Corniorin,  is  peopled, 
and  from  the  eailiest  period  appears  to  have  been  peopled,  by  dillcrent  branches  of  one 
and  the  same  race,  speaking  cliflfcrcnt  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language — the 
language  to  which  the  tem  ‘  Bravidian’  is  hero  applied ;  and  scattered  ofislioots  from 
the  same  stem  may  be  traced  still  further  north  as  far  as  the  llajmahal  hills,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Beluchistaii.  The  Gujiirhthi,  tbo  MartUhi 
(with  its  offshoot  the  Konkani),  and  the  ITriya,  or  the  language  of  Orissa,  idioms 
which  are  derived  in  the  main  from  the  decomposition  of  the  Sanskrit,  form  the 
vernacular  speech  of  the  Hindd  population  within  their  respective  limits .  besides 
which,  and  besides  the  Bra.vidian  languages,  various  idioms  which  cannot  be  termed 
indigenous  or  vernacular  arc  spoken  or  occasionally  used  by  particular  classes  resident 
in  Peninsular  India.’  ..... 

‘  The  idioms  which  I  designate  as  ‘  Brhvidian  ’  are  nine  in  number,  exclusive  of 
the  Eajmahal,  the  Xlraon,  and  the  Brahui.^  They  are  as  follows  .  1,  Tamil ; 

‘  A  comparative  Grammar  of  the  Brhvidian  or  South  Indian  Family  of  Languages, 
by  the  Ecv.  E.  Caldwell,  B.A.  London,  Harrison,  1856.’ 

^  Of.  also  Norris’  Scythian  text  of  the  inscriptions  at  Behistun. — ‘  Jour.  Eoy.  As. 
See.,’  vol.  XV. 

•  The  discovery  of  this  BiAvidian  clement  in  a  language  spoken  beyond  the  Indus 
proves  that  the  BiAvidians,  like  the  Aryans,  the  Grceco-Scytlnans,  and  the  Turco 
Mongolians,  entered  India  by  the  North-western  route.—p,  23. 
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In  tliis  indeterminate  state,  I  am  content,  for  tlie  present,  to 
leave  the  general  question  of  the  progressive  development  of 
the  writing  of  India  proper ;  being  convinced,  that  no  uniform 
or  absolute  law  can  be  enunciated  applicable  to  the  varied 
circumstances  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  palceography  of  the 


2,  Tolugii;  3,  Caiiarcse;  4,  Malayalam;  5,  Tula — [the  remaining  foiir  are]  entirely 
uncultivated,  destitute  of  written  characteis,  and  comparatively  little  Known — 
6,  Toda  or  Tudara ;  7,  Kota  ;  8,  Gond  or  Goaud  ;  9,  Khoiid  or  Kund,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  the  Ku.  The  proportionable  numbers  of  the  several  races  by  whom  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects  mentioned  above  are  spohen  appear  to  be  as  follows  : 

1  . , .  10,000,000  ' 

2  .  14,000,000 

^  .  5,000,000  y  iQQ  ooQ 

5  .  150,000 

6  to  9  .  500,000 


‘  AYhilst  I  regard  the  grammatical  structure  and  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
Dravidian  idioms  as  Scythian,  I  claim  for  them  a  position  in  the  Scythian  group 
wdiich  is  independent  of  its  other  members,  as  a  distinct  family  or  genus,  or,  at  least, 
as  a  distinct  subgcuus  of  tongues.  They  belong  not  to  the  Turkish  family,  or  to  the 
Ugrian,  or  to  the  Mongolian,  or  to  the  Tungusian,  .  .  .  but  to  the  group  or 

class  in  which  all  these  families  arc  comprised.  On  the  whole,  the  Biavidian  lan¬ 
guages  may  be  regarded  as  most  neaily  allied  to  the  Finnish  or  XJgrian  family,  with 
special  affinities,  as  it  appears,  to  the  Ostiak.’ — p  40. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  Noi  thorn  Indian  languages  are 
summed  up  thus — ‘  It  is  admitted  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  or  Sanskrit 
speaking  colony  of  Brfihmans,  Ksliatriyas,  and  Vaisyas,  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
India  was  peopled  by  rude  aboriginal  tribes,  called  by  Sanskrit  writers  Mlechchas, 
Basyiis,  NisbCidas,  etc  ;  and  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  those  aboriginal  tribes 
wore  of  Scythian,  or,  at  least,  of  non-Aryan  origin.  On  the  irruptioiw)f  the  Aryans, 
it  would  naturally  happen  that  the  copious  and  expressive  Sanskrit  of  the  conquering 
race  would  almost  overwhelm  the  vocabulary  of  the  rude  Scythian  tongue  which  was 
spoken  by  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Nevertheless,  as  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
Scythian  tongues  possesses  peculiar  stability  and  persistency  ;  and  as  the  pre- Aryan 
tribes,  who  wore  probably  more  numerous  than  the  Aryans,  were  not  annihilated,  but 
only  reduced  to  a  dependent  position,  and  eventually,  in  most  instances,  incorporated 
in  the  Aryan  community,  the  large  Sanskrit  addition  which  the  Scythian  vernaculars 
received  would  not  necessarily  alter  tlioir  essential  stnicturo,  or  deprive  them  of  the 
power  of  influoncing  and  assimilating  the  speech  of  the  conquering  race.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  grammatical  stnicturo  of  the  spoken  idioms  of  Northern  India  was 
from  the  first,  and  always  continued  to  be,  in  the  main,  Scythian ;  and  the  change 
which  took  place  when  Sanskrit  acquired  the  prcdoniinancc,  as  the  Aryans  gradually 
extended  their  conquests  and  their  colonics,  was  rather  a  change  of  vocabulary  than 
of  grammar, — a  change  not  so  much  in  the  arrangement  ana  vital  spirit  as  in  the 
mat&iel  of  the  language.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  have  the  merit  of  according  better 
than  any  other  with  existing  phenomena.  Seeing  that  the  Northern  vernaculars 
possess,  with  the  words  of  the  Sanskrit,  a  grammatical  structure  which  in  the  main 
appears  to  he  Scythian,  it  scorns  more  correct  to  represent  those  languages  as  having 
a  Scythian  basis,  with  a  largo  and  almost  overwhelming  Sanskrit  addition,  than  as 
having  a  Sanskrit  basis,  with  a  small  admixture  of  a  Scythian  eloniGnt.'— p.  38, 

‘  The  Scythian  substratum  of  the  North-Inclian  idioms  presents  a  greater  number  of 
points  of  agreement  with  the  Oriental  Turkish,  or  with  that  Scythian  tongue  or 
family  of  tongues  of  whicli  the  new  Persian  has  been  modified,  than  with  any  of  the 
Drhvidian  languages/ —p.  39, 
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multifarious  languages  and  nationalities  embraced  amid  tbo 
indigenous  or  intrusive  races,  who  in  succession  may  bave 
peopled  portions  of  that  land. 

I  now  insert  tbe  type  Table  of  transitions  of  tbe  Indian 
Alphabet  referred  to  at  page  41.  This,  like  Prinsep^s  litho¬ 
graphed  synopsis,  requires  but  little  introductory  notice,  as  it 
should  be  sufficiently  explanatory  in  itseK,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  mention,  that  I  have  modified  some  of  the  head¬ 
ings  of  the  earlier  alphabets,  which  I  have  felt  bound  to  retain 
unaltered  in  the  artist’s  copy  of  Prinsep’s  original  fac-similes.^ 

The  derivations  of  the  six  leading  or  epochal  series  of  the 
general  table  may  ordinarily  be  gathered  from  the  notices  and 
translations  of  the  original  texts  of  each,  inserted  in  various 
parts  of  this  publication.^ 

The  so-entitled  Nerbudda  character  is  taken  from  a  set  of 
copper-plate  grants,  of  uncertain  date,  found  at  Seoni  in  the 
Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories;^  and  the  Kistna  alphabet. 


1  [  As  the  accompanying  Table  of  Alphabets  has  lately  appeared,  under  a  slightly 
varied  form,  in  the  work  of  another  autlior,  it  is  necessary  for  mo  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  be  inserted  in  this  place  without  the  usual  acknowledgment.  My  Publisher, 
in  making  his  prepaiations  for  the  present  reprint,  imported,  at  niy  request,  from 
Germany,  snch*of  the  Sanskrit  types,  based  upon  Prinsep’s  originals,  as  were  deemed 
requisite  for  the  illustration  of  the  Pala30graphic  history  of  Indian  writing.  As  some 
difticulties  presented  themselves,  on  the  arrival  of  this  foreign  type,  in  regard  to  its 
justification  and  assimilation  with  our  own,  it  was  determined  to  set  up  the  entire 
table  before  it  was  required  in  the  order  of  the  consecutive  articles.  This  was  done, 
and  the  first  rough  proof  had  been  submitted  to  me,  when  Mr.  Austin’s  managing 
superintendent  intimated  that  if  had  no  obicction  he  intended  to  lend  the  table  for 
publication  in  Mr.  Monicr  Williams’  SansKrit  Grammar.  I  of  course  assented 
willingly  to  this  arrangement,  merely  stipulating,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  ibr  the 
due  acknowledgment  of  the  derivation.  I  heard  nothing  further  on  the  sidqect  till 
the  work  in  question  appeared,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
when  I  naturally  looked  for  the  expected  recognition  of  the  use  of  my  materials. 
However,  to  my  surprise,  I  could  discover  no  notice  whatever  of  obligations  to 
my  pnbhshcr  or  myself.  Upon  making  inquiries,  I  discovered  that  there  bad 
been  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  terms  under  which  these  materials  had  been 
permitted  to  he  used ;  and  Mr.  Williams  assures  me  that  he  was  not  in  any  way 
made  aware  of  my  interest  or  concern  in  the  synopsis,  and  therefore  necessarily  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  merely  secondary  title  I  claim  in  its  reproduction.] 

®  [No.  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  et  se^.  of  this  publication;  No.  2,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’ 
vol.  vi.,p.  1042;  see  also  Stevenson,  ‘Bombay  Journal,’  July,  1853,  and  January, 
1854;  No.  3,  Art.  xix.  infrd;  No.  4,  vol.  i.,  p.  233;  No.  5,  vol.  i.,  p.  262;  No.  6. 
vol.  i.,  p.  321.]  »  r  .  , 

3  [See  p.  726  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng’  vol.  v.  (1836),  and  also  I^rof.  Wilson  on 
‘  Chattisgarh  Inscriptions,’  ‘  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.,  p.  507.] 
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wHicli  follows,  was  obtained  from  inscriptions  at  Amardvati  in 
Berar.^ 

For  the  more  modern  alphabets,  which  are  arranged  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  their  relative  antiquity,  I  have  had  to  rely  upon  such 


^  [Prinsep  explains  the  source  from  whence  he  derived  the  mateiials  for  this  alphabet 
in  the  following  remarks  *] — ‘  In  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  are  ten  manuscript 
volumes  of  drawings  of  sculpture,  images,  architecture,  and  inscriptions,  forming-  part 
of  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie.  The  greater  portion  of  these 
are  as  yet  unknown  and  undescribed.  None  of  the  series,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
have  been  published,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  decipher 
the  inscriptions.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  of  these  interesting  documents 
could  be  digested  in  some  convenient  arrangement  and  made  accessible  to  the  learned 
world,  especially  now  that  the  invention  of  lithography  offers  a  cheap  and  expeditious 
means  of  effecting  such  an  object.  "We  were  in  hopes  of  combining  their  publication 
in  the  form  of  a  volume  or  two  of  plates,  with  the  digest  of  the  Mackenzie  manu¬ 
scripts,  which,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Society,  the  Government  has  lately 
entrusted  to  the  Ecv.  W.  Taylor  at  Maebas,  the  author  of  ‘  Oriental  Historical 
Manuscripts.’  As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  these'  curious  volumes.  Captain 
Cunningham  has  kindly  favored  me  with  the  two  lithographs  numbered  as  pis.  x.  and 
xi.,  vol.  vi.,  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’  He  has  selected  the  two  longest  inscriptions 
from  the  volume,  No.  18,  entitled  ‘  Antiquities  at  AraarCivati,’  a  town  in  the  Ber^r 
province,  situated  on  the  ICistna  liver  to  the  west  of  Ndgpur. 

‘The  majority  of  the  sculptures  of  Amariivati  seem  to  belong  to  a  magnificent 
dehgopa,  or  'Buddhist  shyine;  but  there  is  an  admixture  towards  the  end  of  the 
volume  of  objects  of  the  liiiga  worship.  An  accurate  map  of  the  town  is  prefixed, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  ruined  dehgopa,  whence  the  relics  are  taken,  was  on  a 
mound  of  150  feet  diameter,  now  converted  into  a  tank.  It  is  called  Dipaldinua 
(translated  by  Colonel  Mackenzie  ‘the  mound  of  lights’),  which  so  resembles  the 
name  of  a  similar  place  of  Buddhist  celebrity  in  Ceylon  (Dambadinna),  that  we 
imagined,  on  seeing  the  inscription  from  the  east  side  of  the  gateway,  some  mistake 
must  have  been  committed;  for  on  comparing  the  characters  with  pi.  xxviii.  of  the 
‘Jour.  As.  Soc  Bcng.’,  vol.  v,,  p.  554,  their  perfect  identity  with  the  Ceylonese  type 
of  old  Nfigari  was  manifest:  indeed  the  three  initial  letters  appear  to  form  the  same 
word  ‘  mvgihid  ....  and  the  same  combination  there  recognized  as  ‘  Mahdrdja’  .... 
drew  Captain  Cunningham’s  attention  while  copying  the  penultimate  line  of  the 
present  inscription. 

‘The  second  inscription,  occupying  the  two  sides  of  pi.  xi.,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’ 
vol.  vi.  [the  Kistna  alphabet],  is  altogether  of  a  difi:erciit  class,  although  the  book 
states  it  to  have  been  procured  from  me  same  town,  Amarhvati. 

‘  The  character  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  some  of  the  cave  inscriptions  at 
Mahhbalipur  and  other  places  to  the  westward ;  the  essential  portion  of  each  letter 
also  assimilates  very  closely  to  the  alphabets  of  the  Chattisgarh  and  Sconf  inscriptions, 
and  this  has  served  as  the  key  by  which  I  have  effected  the  transcription  of  the  whole. 

‘  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  alphabet,  which  we  may  aptly  denominate  the 
Andhra  character,  from  its  locality,  may  be  traced  the  gradual  transition  from  the 
more  simple  Dcvanfigarf  of  Northern  India  (No.  2  of  Allahhbfid,  Gaya  and  GujarSit) 
to  the  complicated  or  florid  writing  of  the  Southern  Peninsula.  On  comparing  it 
with  the  Hala  Kanara,  or  ancient  .Earnatic,  the  letters  y,  r,  I,  Jeh^  th^  M,  bhj 
which  may  be  regarded  in  some  degree  as  test  letters,  because  they  have  undergone 
more  variation  than  others  in  the  modern  writing  of  different  provinces,  are  nearly 
identical.  There  is  also  an  incipient  loop  in  the  lower  line  of  many  of  the  letters 
which  becomes  afterwards  more  developed  in  the  west  and  south.  The  Telinga  or 
Tclugu  character  is  one  step  further  removed,  but  it  springs  directly  from  the  Ilala 
Kanara,  and  retains  many  of  the  Andhra  letters  still  unchanged,  particularly  the  dh 
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type  as  clianced  to  "be  available,  amid  which  may  be  found  some 
isolated  forms  that  might  stand  but  indifferently  the  test  of  local 
criticism. — E.T.] 


and  th.  In  tlie  accompanying  plate  (‘ Joiir.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  vol.  vi.  pi.  xii)  we  liave 
tliou^ht  it  worth  while  to  exhibit  these  resemblances,  and  point  out  the  pcculiaiities 
noted,  that  no  means  may  be  neglected  of  facilitating  the  examination  of  other 
inscriptions  that  may  link  on  naturally  at  cither  end  of  this  fragment  of  the  chain 
of  our  Indian  palicography.' 
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XIX.— EXAMIITATION  OF  THE  SAH  IXSCEIP- 
TIOX  FROM  G-IENAE  IX  GHJAEAT. 

SANSKRIT  INSCRIPTION,  No.  1,  PROM  JFNAGARH. 

[  I  insert  Jas.  Prinsep’s  translation  of  the  S4h  inscription  at 
Girndr  as  it  originally  appeared  in  the  '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal’ — 
notwithstanding  that  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  superseded 
in  the  acquisition  of  more  perfect  copies  of  the  monumental 
writing  than  he  was  constrained  to  rely  upon — in  order  both  to 
complete  the  i-ecord  of  his  contributions  to  an  important  section 
of  Indian  Numismatics,  and  to  serve  as  a  needful  introduction 
to  his  notes  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  which  retain,  with  but 
limited  exceptions,  their  pristine  value ! — E.  T.] 

After  the  announcement  made  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  that  the  Goyernor-General  has  acceded  to  my 
request,'  for  the  deputation  of  an  ofideer  to  take  exact  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  several  inscriptions  in  Gujarat,  which  have 
turned  out  to  be  of  so  important  a  nature,  it  may  seem 
premature  or  supeiEuous  to  continue  the  publication 
of  the  analysis  of  the  less  perfect  document  now  in  my 
hands.  But  it  is  only  in  a  few  uncertain  passages  that 
the  expected  corrections  are  desired.  The  body  of  the 
matter  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  both  in  the  Pali  edicts 
of  Girnar,  lately  published,  and  in  the  Sanskrit  in¬ 
scription  from  Junagarh,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the 
subject  of  my  present  notice. 
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I  should,  indeed,  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Capt.  Laing, 
who  executed  the  cloth  facsimile  for  the  President  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society,  and  to  Dr.  Wilson  himself, 
who  so  graciously  placed  it  at  my  disposal,  when,  doubt¬ 
less,  he  might  with  little  trouble  have  succeeded  himself 
in  interpreting  it  much  better  than  I  can  do,  from  his 
well-known  proficiency  in  the  Sanskrit  language ;  it 
would,  I  say,  be  an  injustice  to  them  were  I  to  with¬ 
hold  the  publication  of  what  is  already  prepared  for  the 
press,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  property  and 
their  discovery,  and  to  mix  it  with  what  may  hereafter 
be  obtained  by  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  spot. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  inscription  itself, 
I  insert  Dr.  Wilson’s  account  of  the  site. 

'  The  rock  containing  tke  inscriptions,  it  skonld  be  observed,  is  about 
a  mile  to  tbe  eastward  of  dunagad",  and  about  four  miles  from  tbe  base 
of  Gimar,  wMch  is  in  the  same  direction.  It  marks,  I  should  think, 
the  extremity  of  the  Maryada  of  the  sacred  mountain.  The  Jainas,  as 
the  successors  of  the  Bauddhas,  greatly  honour  it.’ 

The  rock  or  large  stone  above  alluded  to,  appears  to 
contain  all  three  inscriptions.  On  the  eastern  side  facing 
the  Girnar  hill  are  the  edicts  of  Asoka  in  the  old  cha¬ 
racter  ;  on  the  western  side,  the  Sanskrit  inscription  which 
I  have  selected  as  my  theme  for  the  present  occasion ; 
and  on  the  southern  side  a  third  inscription,  longer  even 
than  either  of  the  others,  but  somewhat  more  modern, 
and  less  distinct. 

The  western  inscription,  then,  is  near  the  top  of  the 
stone ; — it  covers  a  smface  of  ten  feet  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  by  five  feet  in  height.  The  stone  is  a  good 
deal  cut  or  worn  away  in  two  places,  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  anything  has  been  lost  on  the  outer  edges,  the 
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irregularities  there  visible  proceeding  from  the  contour 
of  the  stone.  Capt.  Laing’s  facsimile  is  lithographed  on 
a  very  reduced  scale  in  the  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’ 
vol.  vii.,  pi.  XV. 

The  character  is  only  one  remove  from  the  Buddhist 
alphabet  of  Girnar.  It  has  the  same  mode  of  applying 
the  vovel  marks  e,  a,  and  o,  in  particular  to  those  excel¬ 
lent  test  letters,  n,  n,  and  m.  The  vowel  ^  is  still  formed 
of  the  three  dots ;  but  I  need  not  more  fully  dilate  upon 
its  peculiarities,  since  I.  have  already  inserted  the  whole 
alphabet,  as  Ho.  3  of  the  comparative  table  [Pis.  xxxviii., 
xxxix.]  A  few,  also,  of  the  principal  passages  are  now 
subjoined  on  a  larger  scale  in  pi.  xix.,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.,’  vol.  vii.,  as  upon  them  rests  the  value  with  which 
this  inscription  will,  doubtless,  be  regarded  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  India,  on  account  of  the  historical  information 
it  is  calculated  to  afford. 

Once  transcribed  into  modem  Hagari  a  Sanskrit  in¬ 
scription  becomes  easily  intelligible  through  the  aid  of  a 
skilful  pandit.  In  the  present  instance,  it  has  only  been 
necessary  to  change  two  or  three  dubious  letters  to  enable 
Kamalakanta  to  explain  to  me  the  contents  of  all  the 
continuous  passages  which  still  exist  on  the  stone,  and  it 
is  fortunately  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  from  the  con¬ 
text  what  must  have  occupied  most  of  the  spaces  now 
eroded  or  mutilated. 

Translation  op  the  Girnar  Bridge  Inscription  (April,  1838). 

(Be  it)  accomplished  1  ^  This  very  impassable  hank  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  city 
(Girinagara^) . (15  syllables)  "with  wide  expansion  and  with  great 

1  The  same  invocation,  siddham,  is  used  in  the  Skandagupta  inscription,  pi.  i. 

2  The  vowels  of  the  word  Girinagar  are  wanting,  but  the  name  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken,  being  modern  Girnhr. 
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depth  of  strong  masonry,^  carried  all  along  the  bottom  of  the  said  hill,  filling  up 

the  interstices  or  irregularities  in  even  layers,  up  to  the  height  of  the  bank . 

(30) . by  a  chosen  (architect  ?)  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  being 

completed  most  substantiaUy,  by  embanking  off  in  various  ways  the  water . 

(50) . by  workmen  cheered  on  by  kindnesses,  and  with  a  vast  abundance 

of  materials,  was  in  progress.  Then  the  work  continued  under  favor  of  the  Rii-jd 
Mah^ikshatrapa  (the  great  patron  of  the  warrior  class),  who  was  named  Swhmi 

Chasthna . (and  was  completed)  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  son,  the 

ICshatrapa,  mindful  of  the  lessons  of  his  instructors,  the  rhjh  named  Aridcunh,^  in 

the  dark  half  of  tho  month  of  M^irgairsha . . . (afterwards)  by  an 

immense  inundation,  brought  on  by  heavy  rains,  converting  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  into  an  ocean,  and  making  a  mass  of  mud  of  the  hill  of  Urjayata  (?) —  .... 
by  tho  tempestuous  waves  of  the  Palesini  river,  and  its  scvcial  tributaries,  the  bridge 

. (was  carried  away.  Subsequently) . in  conformity  with  the  original 

design,  (it  was)  repaired  with  blocks  of  stone  from  tho  hill,  remedying  the  difficulties 
of  the  passage  way  with  numerous  long  bcams*and  trees  laid  across,— and  skilfully 

uniting  them . (A  second  time)  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  in  a  fierce  hurricane 

and  flood,  (it  was)  broken  down  and  much  damaged, . (after  which),  with 

stones  and  trees  and  piles,^  and  massive  beams  ^  stretched  across,  it  was  again  put 
into  complete  repair,  wdth  an  indestructible  embankment,  having  a  length  of  400 
cubits,  and  in  like  manner  having  a  breadth  of  75  cubits,  in  a  wonderful  manner 

taking  out  all  the  water,  and  laying  dry  the  bed  of  the  river  ^ . by  Pupya 

Gupta,  the  territorial  treasurer  of  Ehja  Chandi'agupta  Maurya,  (this)  was  caused 
to  he  done  •  and  by  tho  Ywana  rhja  of  Asoka  Manrya,  (named)  Tushaspa,  it  was 
ornamented  with  cornice  and  parapet,  and  with  an  artificial  canal  visible  there, 
over  which  the  bridge  also*  extended,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  approval  of  the  rAjh. 
. (Afterwards)  by  him,  who,  being  predestined  from  the  womb  to  the  unceas¬ 
ing  and  increasing  possession  of  tho  fortunes  of  royalty,  was  invited  by  all  classes 
waiting  upon  him  for  the  security  of  their  property— to  be  their  king who,  from 
clear  intelligence,  has  not  suffered  tho  sacrifice  of  animal  life  who  is  faithful  to  his 
promises— who  is  courteous  in  'speech— who  in  battle,  opposed  face  to  face  with  an 
equal  antagonist,  and  ihrcatciiing  to  discharge  his  weapons,  compassionates  liis 

yielding  foe . who  gives  hope  to  those  of  their  own  accord  repairing  to  him 

to  beseech  for  succour . preserving  tho  ancient  customs  of  tho  town  unin- 

1  joining  or  cementation  of  masonry,  is  now  called  by  a  similar 

name  yora^'.  I  suppose  the  piers  or  foundations  to  be  intended. 

(sic)— if  this  is  correctly  traced,  it  contains  a  gi-ammatical 
error,  in  the  substitution  of  for  :  after  "if.  The  name  might  bo  TQndJtri;  or 
JRidra,  were  the  preceding  word  nemm.  Tlio  date  may  be  road  eitlicr  I'arshe  dwimp- 
tatitd  {me)  followed  by  numerals,— or  Ari  dmnni  nashU  dwimptati  vatsarc,  in  the 
72nd  year  after  the  death  of  Aridama.  As  there  is  a  space  after  divi^  sata  may  ho 
also  supplied,  making  the  date  270. 

^  introduction  of  Divdra  here  is  hardly  intolligihlo, 

perhaps  we  should  read  anutalpdt  vari  sarana  ticchraija  Didhamhui—  tbc  remover  of 
the  impediments  to  the  flow  of  the  current  from  tho  beams  and  materials  that  had 
fallen  into  tho  river. 

^  the  distinction  of  galas  and  lattas  in  the  modern  wood  market  is, 

that  the  former  arc  unsquared,  and  the  latter,  sfiuarcd  timbers. 

5  I  have  given  to  this  obscure  passage  the  host  st'nso  in  which  I  think  it 
explicable,  as  the  breadth,  75  cubits,  could  hardly  have  been  that  of  the  bridge  itself. 
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fringed  by  tbe  proud  and  insolent; — 'Wbo  is  lord  of  tbe  countries ^  of  Avanti, 

Annpa  Q)  Yrija,  Anartta,  Sui’asbtra . Savara,  Knkara,  Kir&.ta,  Tisliat, 

and  others,  all  conquered  by  his  own  might,  and  maintained  in  their  former  prosperity, 
and  all  their  inhabitants,  both  high  and  low,  converted  into  obedient  subjects — all 
these  countries,  under  his  majesty  (forming  one  empire),  and  furnishing  every  object 
of  desire  and  gratification :  who  is  the  powerful  leader  of  an  army  obeying  him  fondly 
as  one  born  with  the  title  of  a  renowned  hero ;  —who,  after  more  than  one  conquest 
of  Sfitharni,  the  king  of  Dakshinapatha,  by  merely  a  threat  (of  attack),  concluded  a 

peace  (with  him)  for  the  security  and  protection  of  his  country . and 

again  set  up  his  royal  banner;— who  has  a  natural  taste  for  exercising  and  improving 
the  strength  of  his  hand,  according  to  the  rules  2; — who  is  renowned  for  his  skill 
in  the  practice  of  all  the  celebrated  sciences,  of  grammar,  of  polity,  of  singing,  of 
expedients  (mechanics  ?)  and  the  rest,,  the  theory  of  which  he  has  gone  through,  and 
tolerably  retained ; — who,  powerful  in  horses,  elephants,  chariots,  oxen,  weapons,  and 

armour . exceedingly  clever  in  breaking  down  the  strongholds  ^  of  his 

enemies ; — who  is  every  day  happy  in  the  bestowal  of  alms  and  mercy ; — who  is  affable 
ill  manners ; — whose  treasmy  is  abundantly  filled  with  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  the  lapis 
lazuli  jewel,  brought  as  tokens  of  his  greatness,  offered  to  him  as  his  just  and  proper 
measure  of  tribute ;  who  (understands)  the  precise  etiquette  of  (courtly  terms),  their 
sense,  measure,  sweetness,  rarity . who  is  of  correct  bodily  proportion,  excel¬ 

lent  in  gait,  color,  vigour,  and  strength,  &c.;  in  form  and  limb  of  most  auspicious  aspect ; 
— who,  of  his  own  (merit  ?),  has  the  title  of  ‘patron  of  wairiors  and  king  of  men/ 
— who  is  crowned  with  the  garland^  of  fiowers  won  in  the  Swayamvara  ceremony 
(or  tournament) ; — by  this  gicat  patron  of  the  warriors  (or  Satrap)  Rudra  Dfima  .  .  . 
. zealous  for  the  increase  of  his  religious  fame,  and"in  kindness  and  com¬ 
passion  for  females,  and  the  lame  and  sick .  and  with  a  most  liberal  expenditure 
from  his  own  treasury  (for  the  people  ; — consenting  at  once  to  the  petition  of 

the  chief  citizens ; — the  construction  of  this  bridge  with  threefold  strength, . 

after  duo  inspection,  was  ordered  to  bo  done  ; — thus : 

By  the  dignified  in  virtue,  the  chief  minister  of  the  great  Satrap . 

the  road  was  also  lined  with  trees,  conferring  pleasure  (on  the  passers  by). 

Further,  by  him  who,  out  of  favor  to  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country, 
restored  with  substantial  repairs  the  excellent  condition  (of  the  bridge)  to  the  good 

subjects  of  this  metropolis, — who  made  it  impregnable  to  the  torrents  of  water . 

. ?  by  the  descendant  of  the  Pahlavfin  tribe,  Mavya,  the  contractor,  who  has 

finished  his  work  precisely  on  the  terms  of  his  estimates  and  plans,  so  as  to  give 

1  Most  of  tlic  countries  enumerated  hero  are  to  be  found  in  the  Purfinas.  Avanti 
is  well  known  as  Oujcin;  Vrija  is  the  country  about  Mathura;  Anartta  is  mentioned 
with  Comboja,  Sin'dhu,  and  Yavana  Mfii’gana  (^As.  lies.’  viii.  339,  341),  and  is 
therefore  probably  in  the  Panjfib: — Kukura  is  enumerated  in  the  same  hst  with 
Benares ;  Savara  is  called  a  wild  tribe  in  the  south-east.  There  are  three  Kirfitas 
named— two  (Chandra  and  Rajya)  in  the  north-east,  and  one  in  the  south  (pp.  339-41) 
Tishat  may  perhaps  bo  read  Toshali  in  Ivatak,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

2  By  inadvertence,  I  have  omitted  the  repetition  of  the  word  arJUa 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  line  in  the  lithograph. 

3  Reading  road  making  it  ‘destroying 

his  enemy’s  force,’  or  again  it  may  be  ^  ^  skilled  in 

diminishing  the  power  of  his  enemies’.  (The  Nhgari  transcript  has  been  altered  thus.) 

^  In  former  times,  Hindil  maidens  chose  their  favourite  among  a  band  of  suitors 
by  throwing  a  garland  over  his  neck,  A  play  on  the  name  J)(wid  is  intended. 
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satisfaction, — the  strong  man  and  overcomer  of  difhculties,  surrounded  by  his  over¬ 
seers  {pattis)j — ^by  him,  the  estahlisher  of  religions  fame,  and  the  incroascr  of  tho 
glory  of  his  master,  was  this  work  executed.”  '■ 

OBSEKYATIONS. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  this  inscription,  for 
the  first  time,  we  find  the  name  of  the  great  Chandra 
Grnpta,  the  contemporary  of  Alexander,  recorded  on  a 
genuine  monument  of  antiquity.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
of  his  identity,  because  his  family  name  Maurya  is  added ; 
and  farther,  the  name  of  his  grandson,  the  no  less  famous 
Asoka,  immediately  follows,  designated  also  by  the  same 
family  cognomen  of  Maurya. 

On  first  discovering  this  important  fact,  and  perusing 
the  mutilated  fragment  with  Kamalakanta  pandit,  as  well 
as  we  could  make  it  out,  I  thought  myself  in  possession 
of  a  record  of  the  time  at  least  of  Asoka,  by  whose 
deputy  or  viceroy  the  bridge  seemed  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  long  string  of  complimentary  epithets  which 
fill  up  the  bulk  of  the  inscription  being  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  case,  and  thus  agreeing  with  the  Yavana  rajena 
of  the  upper  sentence. 

This  turns  out  not  to  be  precisely  the  case.  A  con¬ 
siderable  period  is  embraced  in  the  history  of  the  Girnar 
bridge,  partly  anterior  and  partly  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Chandra  Gupta ; — thus  it  seems  originally  to  have  been 
erected  by  a  Prince  named  Swami  Chashtana,  a  name 
rather  Persian  than  Indian ; — it  was  then  either  repaired 

^  Amcslithitam  accomplisliod.  Tlio  same  word  is  iised  at  tho  foot  of 

the  AUak^Lb^d  inscription— (vol.  vi  978).  But  1  know  not  how  it  there  eluded  tlio 
apprehension  of  the  pandit  who  made  mo  write  in  lieu  of  it  ‘  remaining 

firm  or  fixed.’ 
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or  more  probably  completed  by  Ms  son  Aridama  or  Atri- 
dama  in  tbe  month  of  Margasirsha  or  Agrahayana,  in  the 
year  72,  but  the  letters  which  follow  are  unfortunately 
illegible,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  era  then 
in  use  for  recording  events. 

The  bridge  was  then  totally  destroyed  by  an  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Paleshini,  a  name  I  cannot  discover  in 
the  map  of  Gujarat.  Thus  temporarily  repaired,  perhaps 
by  the  inhabitants,  it  was  again  carried  away ;  and  a 
more  thorough  reparation  was  commenced  under  orders 
from  Chandra  Gupta  Maurya,  by  his  prefect  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  Pupya  Gupta,  and  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Asoka,  his  grandson,  thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  by 
his  Greek  officer,  for  so  I  think  we  may  understand 
Yavana  raja.  The  brahmanical  population  of  the  distant 
province  of  Surashtra  probably  had  but  little  affection  for 
the  BuddMst  monarch,  who  is  not  even  honoured  in  the 
inscription  with  the  title  of  raja,  being  simply  styled 
Asoka  the  Maurya  !  The  name  of  Ms  Greek  employe  is 
not  very  plain  on  the  cloth ;  it  may  be  read  ‘  by 

Tuslias'pa^  a  name  evidently  of  Persian  termination,  hke 
Gushtasp,  Lohrasp,  etc.,  from  asp,  ‘a  horse’  (Sans.  asva). 
Were  the  name  written  Tushasva,  we  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  it  a  translation  of  the  Greek  name  Philippos,  having 
precisely  the  same  meamng ;  and  we  might  have  argued 
that  some  adventurer  having,  from  his  military  prowess, 
obtained  service  under  Asoka,  had  added  those  new  pro¬ 
vinces  to  his  empire,  wMch  we  find  noticed  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  edicts,  and  had  at  length  usurped  a  considerable 
share  of  power  to  himself ;  being,  in  fact,  the  very  Yona 
raja  whom  the  Muhammadan  historians  state  to  have 
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dispossessed  Sinsar  Chand’s  grandson.  But  I  am  sensible 
that  I  have  been  frequently  guilty  of  running  ahead  of 
prudence  with  my  deductions,  and  I  must  consequently 
draw  in  a  little;  for  it  may  be  possible,  after  all,  that  the 
word  yavana  does  not  exist.  It  is  preceded  by  the  letter 

which  I  have  rendered  g,  ‘further,’  ‘too;’  but  the 
expletive  is  somewhat  out  of  place,  and  some  may  j)refcr 
the  reading  ‘by  Asoka’s  raja  (or 

lord)  of  the  floods  and  forests.’ 

To  continue  my  history  of  the  bridge : — after  the 
last  repairs,  although  no  accident  is  mentioned,  we  must 
conclude  that  such  had  occurred,  and  that  the  bridge 
was  rebuilt  by  the  prince  upon  whom  the  largest  share 
of  the  eulogistic  inscription  is  lavished.  The  opening 
passage  may  perhaps  be  recoverable  on  a  careful  re-ex¬ 
amination  of  the  stone.  Towards  the  close,  it  does 
indeed  mention  that  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
(backed  by  female  influence?)  he  strengthened  the 
structure  three-fold  at  his  own  expense.  Now  the  name 
of  this  prince  is  Eudradama,  destined,  it  says,  from  his 
cradle  to  be  elected  to  the  throne,— his  title  is  EajaMaha 
Kshatrapa,  the  same  as  that  of  Aridama  and  Swami 
Chashtan.  We  may  therefore  view  him  as  a  scion  of 
the  old  dynasty,  replaced  on  the  throne  after  a  tempo¬ 
rary  subjugation  of  the  province  by  the  Maurya  sove¬ 
reigns  of  India  proper. 

It  is  curious,  and  most  interesting  to  those  whose 
attention  is  engaged  in  the  subject,  to  observe  how  differ¬ 
ent  ancient  monuments  throw  light  upon  one  another,  and 
help  to  their  mutual  development.  The  name  of  Eudi-a- 
dama  recals  to  our  memory  the  scries  of  Surashtra  coins 
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described  in  my  jonrnal  liardly  a  year  ago.  Arnong  tbe 
eleven  names  there  distinguished,  Endradama  was  con¬ 
spicuous  as  following  Just  such  a  break  in  the  line  as 
would  be  made  by  the  cause  above  alluded  to.  Again, 
the  title  then  read  as  Maha  Eritrima,  the  elected  king, 
on  second  examination  agrees  precisely  with  the  present 
more  palpably  developed  Maha  Kshatrapa.  On  referring 
to  the  plate  of  Mr.  Steuart’s  coins,  sent  to  me  by  Oapt. 
Harkness,  I  find  that  I  so  read  the  word  at  first,  and 
noted  it  in  pencil,  but  gave  it  up  on  the  pandit’s  ignor¬ 
ance  of  such  having  ever  been  a  title  in  use.  Had  I 
possessed  at  that  time  a  comparative  alphabet  to  consult, 
I  shbuld  immediately  have  perceived  that  the  right 
hand  twist  at  the  foot  of  the  k  did  not  tlie^i  denote 
as  it  docs  now  the  vowel  r\  wliieh  was  formerly  turned 
in  the  contrary  sense ;  but  that  it  was  the  cerebral 
sh  subjoiacd  to  the  Jc  (forming  ksh),  exactly  as  it  occurs 
on  the  Junagarh  ’  inscription.  The  p  also  deceived  me, 
being  more  pointed  than  the  same  letter  in  the  word 
puira ;  but  on  examination  of  the  coins  in  my  possession, 
I  find  it  generally  rounded  off  as  IJ,  and  never  crossed 
below  as  the  m. 

The  word  IcsJiatrapas^  although  wholly  unknown 
as  a  sovereign  title  to  modern  Hindus,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  their  books,  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  tlie 
Grecian  history  of  ancient  Persia,  with  merely  a  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  initial  letter,  as  satpahhs,  8atrapa,  the  prefect 
of  a  province  under  the  Persian  system  of  government. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  etymology  of  this  name  has  ever 


1  I  have  before  remarked  that  tins  town  seems  called  after  tbc  Greek  prince^ 
Yavanagaeja. 
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been  traced.  It  is  called  a  Persian  title,  but  the  Persian 
dictionaries  only  contain  Satral,  as  an  obsolete 

term  for  the  governor  of  a  province,  without  explanation 
of  its  origin.  In  Sanskrit  it  signifies  the  ruler,  feeder, 
or  patron  of  the  Jeshatra  or  military  class ;  and  now  that 
we  know  the  ancient  language  of  Persia  east  of  the 
Euphrates  to  have  been  a  near  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit, 
we  may  conclude  that  Satrapa  had  the  same  signification 
in  Ariana.  It  is  not  for  me  in  this  place  to  speculate  on 
the  purport  of  the  term  in  the  Persian  polity,  but  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  that  the  effeminate  Persians  at  a  very 
early  period  were  in  the  habit  of  governing  their  nume¬ 
rous  tributary  provinces  by  mercenary  troops.  The  same 
system,  and  the  same  denomination  of  Satrap,  was  adopted 
and  retained  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  both  when 
Greek  and  native  officers  were  employed ;  and  instances 
are  frequent  enough  of  the  Satraps  assuming  to  them¬ 
selves  independence  and  a  regal  title. 

The  Satrapies  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy  are  not 
supposed  to  have  extended  across  the  Indus.  If,  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  time,  this  limit  was  first  transgressed,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  or  the  Parthians,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sindh,  Katch,  and  Gujarat.^  The 
present  inscription  may  incline  the  learned  to  conclude 
that  Surashtra  was  before  then  one  of  the  Satrapies  of 
the  empire,  from  the  name  of  Chastan,  the  Satrap,  who 
is  stated  to  have  first  erected  the  bridge,  and  who  must 
have  preceded  Chandragupta.  Eudra,  Yiswa,  and  others 
of  the  list  are  more  Indian  in  sound.  It  is  remarkable 

]  See  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  385,  for  Vincent’s  authority  on  this 
subject. 
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that  in  the  long  string  of  epithets  applied  even  to  Endra- 
dama,  the  chosen  Satrap,  there  is  none  which  bears  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Hindu  mythology ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  coins  of  the  whole  dynasty  bear  an 
emblem  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  either  of 
Mithraic  or  of  Buddhist  import.  The  name  Jinadama 
(wearing  Buddha  as  a  necklace)  is  decidedly  Buddhistic ; 
and  the  epithet  applied  in  the  inscription  to  Eudradama, 
— ‘who,  from  right  persuasion,  never  put  any  living 
creature  to  death,’ — proves  that  Eudra’s  opinions  were 
at  any  rate  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  important 
Buddhist  establishment  at  Girnar. 

The  style  of  prose  eulogy  employed  by  the  composer 
of  the  inscription  puts  us  much  in  mind  of  our  old  friend, 
the  Allahabad  column.  It  has  its  corresponding  list  of 
countries  conquered  and  equitably  ruled ;  but  few  of  the 
names  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the  same  in  the  two. 
Avanti  or  Hjjayani,  and  Yrija  (if  the  latter  name  be 
correctly  read)  are  of  the  most  importance  as  implymg 
that  the  elected  kings  of  the  Sah  family,  or  the  Satraps 
of  Surashtra,-  as  we  may  now  more  properly  call  them, 
had  acquired  dominion  over  all  the  central  portion  of 
India,  driving  back  the  Magadha  sovereigns  (who  had 
previously  spread  their  hands  to  the  farthest  west),  into 
their  own  Gangetic  limits.  The  other  places,  Anartta, 
Kukura,  etc.,  are  probably  provinces  to  the  northwest, 
out  of  India  proper.  One  other  name,  however,  deserves 
our  particular  attention,  the  king  of  the  Bakhan  (Dak- 
shinapatha),  who  was  twice  threatened  with  an  invasion, 
and  brought  to  sue  for  peace.  His  name  is  Satakarni, 
the  same  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  lists  of  the 
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Andlira  kings  extracted  by  "Wilford  from  tlie  Bbagavat 
and  other  Puranas.  It  is  a  patronymic,  from  ’S[[7r«6fi5, 

‘  the  kundred  eared,’  which  was,  doubtless,  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  family ;  and  Satakarni  was 
probably  the  surname  of  all  the  line,  though  not 
repeated  everywhere  in  the  versified  enumeration  of 
the  Puranas. 

The  locality  of  the  Andhra  dominion  has  hitherto 
been  as  rmcertain  as  the  period  of  its  sway.  Wilford 
says  in  one  place  that  the  Andhra  princes  ‘  made  a  most 
conspicuous  figiu-e  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for  above 
800  years;”  again,  that  Andhra  and  Koshala  (near 
Ealinga)  are  used  synonymously  by  some  Hindu  authors: 
again,  that  Sri  Carna-deva  took  the  title  of  king  of  Tri- 
kalinga,  or  of  the  three  shores,  to  the  east  and  west  and 
south  of  India.^  From  our  inscription  wc  perceive  that 
the  general  term  of  Dakshinapatha  agrees  well  with  the 
latter  definition,  and  we  may  rest  content  with  denoting 
the  Satakarnis  as  kings  of  the  Peninsula. 

Further,  as  to  their  age,  we  find  one  of  the  name  con¬ 
temporary  with  Eudradama  who  followed  Asoka  (wc  can¬ 
not  say  at  what  precise  distance).  Wilford  brings  them 
much  lower  down,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  in  order  to  square  the  last  of  their  name, 
Pulomarehi,  or  Pullman,  with  the  Pulomien'’  of  the 
Chmese. 

He  is  forced  to  confess,  however,  that  there  were 
Andhras  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  when,, 
says  Pliny,  )  the  Andarm  kings  wore  very  powerful  in 


^  ‘Asiatic  Kesearches/  vol.  xx.  p,  101.  2 

s  Quere.  Is  not  Brahman  wiitten  with  this  orthography  in  Chixxese 
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India,  having  no  less  than  thirty  fortified  cities,  an  army 
of  100,000  men  and  1000  elephants.^ 

"We  must,  therefore,  consent  to  throw  hack  the 
Andhras ;  and,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  fall  into  a 
general  and  single  line  of  paramount  Indian  kings,  as 
Wilford  would  insist,  let  them  run  in  a  parallel  line, 
along  with  the  lines  of  Surashtra,  Ujjain,  Magadha,  and 
others,  individuals  of  each  line  in  turn  obtaining  by  their 
talent,  prowess,  or  good  fortune,  a  temporary  ascendancy 
over  their  neighbours :  thus  at  length  we  may  hope  to  fulfil 
Capt.  Tod’s  prophecy, — let  us  master  the  characters  on 
the  columns  of  Indrapreshta,  Prayag,  and  Mewar,  on  the 
rocks  of  Junagarh,  at  Bijollie  on  the  Aravulli,  and  in  the 
Jam  temples  scattered  over  India,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  arrive  at  just  and  satisfactory  conclusions  (in' 
regard  to  Indian  history).”  ^ 

[Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  has  most  obligingly  favored  me  with 
the  subjoined  revised  translation  of  the  interesting  monumental 
record  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  preceding  remarks.  The 
text  upon  which  the  interpretation  is  based  is  derived  from  an 
independent  Devandgari  transcript  of  the  original,  I  had  pre¬ 
pared  with  much  care  from  the  improved  fac-simile  of  Messrs. 
Wcstergaard  and  Jacob,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  Boy.  As.  Soc.  for  April,  1842.  Prof.  Wilson  has  of 
cotu’se  referred  to  the  amended  lithographed  transcript  of  this 


^  Tho  name  Stogan,  given,  in  tlio  Pcriplus  as  of  a  sovereign  that  formerly 
reigned  at  Kaliicna  (near  Bombay),  has  some  resemblance  to  Shtakarni ;  but  I  will 
not  build  upon  such  uncertain  ground. 

2  Tod’s  ‘  Rhjasthhn,’  i.  45 ;  he  gives  a  curious  derivation,  by  the  way,  of  the 
name  of  Junagarh; — ‘‘The  ‘ancient  city  par  timinenee,  is  the  only  name  this  old 
capital,  at  the  foot  of,  and  guarding,  the  sacred  mount  Gimhr,  is  known  by.  Abul 
Fazl  says  it  had  long  remained  desolate  and  unknown,  and  was  discovered  by  mere 
accident.  Tradition  even  being  silent,  they  give  it  the  emphatic  name  of  Jma,  ‘  old,^ 
fftirh,  ‘  fortress,*  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  Asildurga  or  Asilgmh  of  the 
Grahilote  annals,  Ikvherc  it  is  said  that  prince  Asil  raised  a  fortress,  called  after  him, 
near  to  Girn(ir,  by  the  consent  of  the  Dabi  prince,  his  uncle.” 
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writing,  and  verified  my  doubtful  readings.  Ilis  Sanskrit  text 
and  commentaries  will  be  reserved  for  separate  publication,  in 
tie  ^  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.^  Tie  matured  result  is  all  tiat  I  need 
desire  to  present  to  my  readers. — B.  T.  ] 

Beyised  Translation  op  the  Saii  Inscription  on  the  Girnar  Boch, 

(1).  Tliis  perfect,  deli^litful,  beautiful  (causeway?)  from  Girinag^ar  to  the  foot  of 

. (was  constructed)  of  ...  .  stone  (and  in)  breadth,  length,  and  height, 

was  firmly  built  as  a  public  road . along  the  skirt  of  the  mountain . 


Emulous  ^  .  formed  .... 

(2) . .  ....  by  that  artificial  causeway,  and  still  renowned. 

(3  and  4) . remains  in  a  great  heap  .  .  ,  tlicn  this  ...  in  the  year  two 


(and)  seventy  (?)  of  the  royal  Mahahshati-apa ^  Bndi-a  Daman,  whose  name  is  re¬ 
peated  by  the  venerable,  the  son  of  the  royal  Mahahshatrapa,  of  well  selected 
name,  Swami  Cbandana  ^ 

(5) .  In  the  dark  half  of  Karga  Sirsba,  the  earth  was  converted  asitwciv  into 
a  sea,  by  heavily  raining  Panjanyu,  so  that  the  golden  sand  of  the  mountain  (was 
washed  away  ^). 

(6) .  And  by  the  exceeding  violent  currents  of  the  Palcsini,  and  other  rivers, 
destroying,  as  if  at  the  end  of  the  world,  all  that  sought  an  asylum,  even  on  the 
highest  parts  of  the  hill,  as  well  as  along  the  skirt,  and  bringing  down  the  trees 
from  tbe  peak,  the  causeway  (was  broken  down  ?) . 

(7) .  And  this  being  accompanied  by  a  terrible  strong  wind,  the  wmtor  rushed 

down  like  a  cataract,  sweeping  away  the  stones,  trees,  shrubs,  creepers,  along  the 
river,  by  (whose  joint  efforts)  four  hundred  cubits  (wmre  thrown  down) . 

(8)  And  seventy  cubits  (more)  broken  by  the  torrent . 

was  caused  to  be  made  by  Pusbpagupta,  the  chief  artificer  ^  of  the  Maurya  King 

Chandragupta,  by  Tiisbasycnu,  the  Yavana  rhja . of  Asokn,  the  Maurya, 

through  good  fortune  was  adorned''’ . through  that  restoration,  the  rfija 

(announced)  to  all  castes  having  come  to  see  the  causeway,  for  tlioir  security, 
that  by  him  discontinuance  was  made  of  putting  men  to  death,  by  expelling  tho 
breath  of  life. 

(10) .  By  observing  this  engagement,  he  (overcame  all  enemies,  and  extended 
his  rule)  over  many  well  affected  countries,  conquered  by  his  prowess. 

(11) .  Both  in  tho  east  and  west,  as . avanti . .  hnartta  Surashtra  .  .  . 

kukknra  Aparadtfi,  and  all  the  nishadas. 

(12) .  Having  repeatedly  overcome  Shtakarni,  tho  lord  of  the  South,  ho  con¬ 
cluded  an  alliance  (with  him?). 

^  Apparently  alluding  to  the  Selubandha  of  Bama,  to  which  that  of  Giiinagar  is 
compared. 

2  Bhjno  Mahahshatrapa  may  also  mean  ‘  the  great  Satrap  of  the  King.* 

3  But  there  is  room  left,  by  defects  in  the  inscription,  for  one  or  more  names 
between  Budra  Daman  and  Swami  Cbandana. 

*  The  words  are  Sashti  Yagnsyena,  possibly  for  Sreshtiya  Gusyena,  or  the  last 
may  be  intended  for  Gnptena,  as  if  there  was  a  Saahtignpta  after  Chandragupta. 

5  The  inscription  records  the  repair  of  the  causeway  by  Bndra  Dama,  Hero, 
apparently,  it  relates  its  having  been  built  by  some  officer,  or  Iw  the  successor  of 
Chandragupta ;  and  repaired  or  beautified  by  the  Yavana  rfija  (?)  in  the  time  of  Asoku. 
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As  an  atonement  for  leading  my  readers  into  this 
long  digression,  I  now  present  them  with  an  engrayed 
plate  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Siu’ashtra  group  of  coins 
yet  found.  There  is  one  new  name  added  through  the 
diligence  of  Lieut.  E.  Conolly.  The  rest  are  already 
known;  hut  I  subjoin  their  corrected  readings  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  numismatical  friends.  The  fact  of  their 
having  a  Grecian  legend  and  head  on  the  obverse  is  now 
explained,  and  the  date  of  their  fabrication  is  determined 
so  far  that  we  may  place  some  of  the  early  reigns  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  before  Christ :  to  what  later 
period  they  descend  we  may  also  hope  to  ascertahi  through 
the  means  of  other  coins  which  will  come  to  be  described 
along  with  the  third  iuscription  from  Junagarh,  as  soon 
as  wc  obtain  a  coirect  facsimile  of  it.  I  may  here  so  far 
satisfy  curiosity,  as  to  state  that  this  third  inscription, — 
the  longest,  and  in  some  respects  the  best  preserved, 
though  from  the  smalhiess  and  rudeness  of  the  letters  it  is 
very  difficult  to  decipher, — is  in  a  more  modern  character, 
that  allotted  to  the  third  century  after  Christ,  or  the 
Gupta  alphabet ;  and  that  in  the  opening  lines  I  find  an 
allusion  to  Skanda  Gupta,  one  of  the  Gupta  family,  whose 
name  has  also  been  found  upon  a  new  series  of  the  Su- 
rashtra  coins.  The  words  are  ... 

.  (Tide  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’ 

vol.  vii.,  pi.  xix.,  and  vol.  i,  ante^  p.  247). 

We  shall  thus  be  able  to  string  together  by  means  of 
the  inscriptions  and  coins  of  ancient  Sm-ashtra  a  continued 
scries  of  names  and  daies  from  the  time  of  the  Maurya 
dynasty  to  that  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  of  Kanauj,  which 
terminates  the  catalogues  of  the  Buranas. 
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Dates,  too,  did  I  say  ?  Yes,  I  am  in  hopes  of  adding 
even  actual  dates  to  the  series,  for  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hght  upon  a  clue  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
Sanskrit  numerals,  and  to  discover  their  presence  on  the 
very  series  of  Surashtrian  coins  to  'which  I  have  been 
just  alluding.  But  here  again  I  must  solicit  a  little 
patience  while  I  desciibe  the  grounds  of  this  new 
assertion, 

ON  THE  ANCIENT  SANSKRIT  NUMERALS. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  denoting  number  in  the 
Sanskrit  languages,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  was  by 
the  use  of  letters  in  alphabetical  order.  This  system  wo 
find  prevalent  in  all  ancient  Sanskrit  works,  as  well  as 
in  the  PdH,  the  Tibetan,  and  other  derivate  systems. 
There  do  not,  indeed,  appear  to  be  any  numerals  peculiar 
to  the  Pali.  In  their  sacred  records  the  words  are  always 
written  at  length ;  they  have  also  the  symbolical  words 
of  the  Sanskrit  astronomical  works,  and  what  is  called 
the  Varna  sankhya,  or  n'umeral  classification  of  the 
alphabet.  The  numerals  now  employed  in  Ceylon,  Ava, 
Cambodia,  Siam,  have  hardly  the  slightest  affinity  to  one 
another. 

When  this  system  was  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
decimal  or  cipher  notation  does  not  appear  to  bo  known, 
or  to  have  been  investigated  by  the  learned.  Tip  to  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century  of  our  era,  the  Nagari  numerals 
extant  on  numerous  monuments  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  now  in  use. 

In  the  Gupta  class  of  inscriptions,  as  far  as  I  know, 
no  numerals  had  as  yet  been  found  until  I  noticed 
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some  doubtful  and  unkuomi  symbols  on  tbe  Bbilsa 
monument.  In  tbe  Buddhist  pUlar  inscriptions  the 
dates  where  they  occurred  were  uniformly  expressed  at 
full  length. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  engaged  in  transoribitg  and 
reading  with  my  pandit  some  copper-plate  grants  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  the  third  century,  found  in  Gujarat  by  Dr- 
Bum,  whose  beautiful  copies  of  them  I  hope  shortly  to 
make  pubhc.  In  one  of  these,  the  date  was  entered  at 
full  in  the  words  ‘  in  the  scmvaf 

year  three  hundred  and  ninety-four,’  A  few  hues  below 
this  the  word  ii  N  again  occurred,  followed  by  three 
symbols,*  d,  m,  f,  which  must,  of  course,  be  numerals : 
they  are  more  exactly  copied  in  pi.  xl.,  and,  accordiug 
to  the  preceding  statement,  should  be  394, 

On  a  second  plate  in  the  same  manner,  the  date 
in  words  was  ^  ‘in 

the  16th  of  Eartik,  samvat  380,’  and  iu  figures  </, 

On  a  third  plate  the  date  in  words  was  ^pw*lWT- 
‘Eartik  full  moon,  samvai  S86,’ 
and  in  figures  d,  /,  2,  and  0, 2,  as  before  :  in  both  of  which 
the  same  symbols  occur  for  1,  3,  8,  and  5  ;  and  the  latter 
figure,  much  resembling  the  ancient  letter  m,  but 
slightly  altered,  was  again  observed  on  a  fourth  plate 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Burn,  from  Gujarat,  which  did  not  con¬ 
tain  the  date  in  words,  thus,  d,  7c,  Ji. 

^  [In  the  original  text  of  the  ‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng./  fac-similes  of  these  numerals 
arc  inserted  in  each  place ;  as  these  are  repeated  in  full  iu  Prinsep’s  own  Plates 
No.  xl.  of  the  present  scries,  and  are  re-copied  and  classified  in  my  supplemental 
Lithograph,  pL  xl.  «,  I  haTO  not  thought  it  necessary  to  have  these  types  re-cut, 
hut  have  supplied  their  places  by  italic  letters,  whose  several  correspondents  arc  duly 
defined  in  the  new  transcript  of  pi.  xl.  a,} 
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Mucli  pleased  "witli  this  new  train  of  discovery,  I 
turned  to  Mr.  Wathen’s  paper  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Journal,  in  which  I  remembered  his  interpretation 
of  the  date  on  a  similar  grant  by  Sri  Dhara  Sena,  as  being 
in  the  ninth,  year  of  the  Valahhi  Samvat  of  Tod,  corres¬ 
ponding  with  A.D.  328.  Here  the  translator  had  no  writ¬ 
ten  entry  to  guide  him,  nor  ha.d  he  any  clue  whereby  to 
recognize  the  numerals  which  followed  the  abbreviated 
Samvat,  thus,  d,  c,  which  we  now  perceive  to  be  300, 
4-  some  nninown  unit.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wathen  and  to  Dr.  Burn,  requesting  them  to  examine 
carefully  the  dates  of  all  other  plates  in  their  possession, 
and  from  them  in  return  I  received  all  the  examples 
which  are  inserted  in  plate  xl.  From  the  whole  series 
combined,  we  may  venture  to  assign  a  certain  value  to 
the  1,  the  3,  the  4,  the  5,  the  8,  and  the  9. 

The  last  of  these,  I  could  not  but  remember  as  the 
symbol  on  one  of  the  Bhilsa  inscriptions,  which  led  to 
so  many  conjectures  a  year  ago.  In  the  form  of  ©  we 
have  evidently  our  m,  or  the  year  9,  but  the  three 
strokes  at  the  side  would  appear  to  modify  its  value,  or 
to  be  themselves  a  numeral,  perhaps  the  o.  Then,  as 
we  find  the  preceding  Jc  has  not  a  dot  above  it,  we  may 
use  that  also  as  a  numeral,  and  understand  the  whole 
?M,  s  as  2  or  6,  or  790  according  to  the  value  to  bo 
hereafter  assigned  to  Jc. 

Again,  in  the  second  Bhilsa  inscription  (‘Jour. 
As.  Boo.  Beng.,’  vol.  vi.,  p.  458,  pi.  xxvi.),  the  fig.  3, 
with  another,  is  perceived  following  the  word  and 

the  last  letter  may  possibly  be  a  numeral  also.  In  Mi-. 
Ommanney’s  Multai  inscription,  two  numerals  of  the 
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same  class  were  observed  (‘Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,’  vol. 
vi.,  p.  869.) 

It  may  also  be  remembered  tbat  iu  my  notice  of  tbe 
Surasbtra  coins  (vol.  i,  p.  433),  I  remarked  behind  tbe 
head  on  the  obverse,  besides  a  legend  in  corrupted  Greek 
characters,  a  few  strange  marks,  not  at  all  like  either 
Greek  or  Sanskrit  alphabetical  characters ;  to  these  I 
now  re-directed  my  attention,  and  was  happy  to  perceive 
that  they  too  were  in  fact  numerals  of  the  same  forms, 
and  of  equal  variety  with  those  on  the  copper-plate 
grants. 

I  have  arranged  at  the  foot  of  pi.  si.  those  speci¬ 
mens  in  my  own  cabinet,  on  which  the  figures  are  best 
developed. 

Upon  bringing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Bum, 
at  Eaira,  he  wrote  me  that  he  had  already  remarked 
these  symbols  on  another  very  numerous  class  of  old 
corns,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Gujarat  towns.  They 
are  made  of  lead  or  tin;  and  have  on  one  side,  in 
general,  a  bull,  and,  on  the  other,  the  triple  pyramid 
which  forms  the  central  symbol  of  the  silver  hemi- 
drachmas  of  the  Surashtra  satraps?  I  have  not  found 
space  to  introduce  them  into  the  present  plate,  but 
fig.  22,  pi.  sxsvii.  will  serve  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole  class.  It  is  a  finely  preserved  copper  coin,  most 
opportunely  discovered  and  presented  to  me  by  Lieut.  E. 
Conolly,  from  Ujein.  It  bears  the  numerical  symbols 
d,  Ic,  very  distinctly  marked  under  the  Chaitya  symbol. 
Among  the  facsimiles  of  the  leaden  coins,  I  find  d,  Z, : , 
and  d,  m,:,  with  barely  room  for  a  third  figure,  but  in 
one  the  reading  is  d,  /,  y,  so  that  we  may  venture  to 
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place  tliem  all  in  the  fourth  century  of  some  yet  un¬ 
known  era. 

Among  the  silver  coins  the  variety  is  greater  :  fig.  23, 
which  I  find  by  the  reverses  is  a  coin  of  Eiidra  Sah,  has 
the  year  <7,  h. 

Another,  fig.  26,  also  of  Eudra  Sah,  has  the  third 
figure  well  developed  d,  I,  a. 

Eig.  24,  of  the  son  of  Eudra  Dama  (the  repairer  of 
the  Grirnar  bridge),  has  apparently  the  numbers, 
or  390. 

Eig.  12,  from  Ujein,  Eudra  Sah  II.  has  <7,  <7,  5,  the 
first  three  rather  faint.  In  a  coin  of  Yiswa  Sah,  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  Wathen,  similar  to  fig.  9,  of  the  plate,  the 
date  is  <7,  5,  g. 

Eig.  25,  is  a  well  brought  out  date  <?,  ,  on  a  coin 

of  Atri  Dama,  son  of  Eudra  Sah,  in  my  cabiuet :  the 
coins  of  the  same  prince  in  Mr.  Steuart’s  plate,  and  one 
also  of  Aga  Dam4  shew  traces  of  the  same  second  figure. 

Eow,  although  the  succession  of  the  Satraps,  or  Sah 
family,  as  given  in  volume  i.,  p.  429,  rests  but  on 
slender  evidence  in  some  poiuts ;  still,  where  the  names 
of  father  and  son  are  consecutive,  we  may  rest  with  con¬ 
fidence  on  it  in  fixing  the  priority  of  such  of  our  newly 
found  numerals  as  occur  on  them  respectively. 

We  must,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  repeat  the 
list,  with  the  addition  of  the  dates  as  far  as  we  have 
traced  them : 

REGAL  SATRAPS  OF  SUEASHTEA. 

1  K.  Eudra  Sah,  son  of  a  private  individual,  Swami  Jina  Dama. 

2  K.  Aga  Dama,  Ms  son. 

(Here  the  connection  is  broken.) 

3  MK.  Baind  Sah  (no  coins.) 
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4  MK.  Yijaya  Sah,  son  of  Dama  Sah, 

5  K.  Yira  Dama,  son  of  Dama  Sah. 

6  MK.  Kudra  Sah,  son  of  Yira  Dama,  Samvat,  I,  a,  and  a, 

7  K.  Yiswa  Sah,  another  son  of  Yira  Dama  ditto  d,  5,  g. 

8  K.  Eudra  Sah,  son  of  M.K.  Endra  Sah,  •  ditto  d,  d,  I, 

9  MK.  Atri  Dama,  son  of  M.  K.  Eudra  Sah  ditto  dy  j, : . 

10  MK.  Yiswa  Sah,  son  of  Atri  Dama. 

(Here  the  connection  is  broken.) 

11  MK.  Swami  Eudra  Dama  (no  coins.) 

12  MK.  Swami  Eudra  Sah,  his  son,  Sammt,  d,  ly  1%,  and  dy  m, 

The  two  last  naraes  being  insulated  from  the  rest, 
■were  on  the  former  occasion  placed  by  me  before  Dama 
Sah,  because  the  form  of  the  letter  /  seemed  of  the  earlier 
type.  Since,  then,  I  have  learnt  that  the  turning  up 
of  the  central  stroke  of  the  j  constitutes  a  vowel  inflec¬ 
tion.  I  now,  therefore,  bring  the  two  Swamis  to  the  foot 
of  the  list,  on  the  plea  that  all  figures  must  have  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  9  or  m.  In  the  same  manner  we  may 
now  argue  that  h  precedes  d,  this  figure  and  the  latter 
again  1. 

To  aid  in.  prosecuting  my  inquiry,  I  begged  Eamala- 
k4nta  to  point  out  any  allusions  to  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  numerals  he  might  have  met  with  in  grammars 
or  other  works;  but  he  could  produce  but  very  few 
instances  to  the  point.  One  of  these  is  'to  be  met  with 
in  the  Katantra  Vyakarana,  a  work  of  Belala  Sena’s 
time,  where  the  conformation  of  the  four  is  alluded  to  in 
these  words, 

Like  a  woman’s  breast  is  the  figure  four,  and  like  the  visarga ; 

and  the  visarga  is  further  explained  by  a  passage  in  the 
Tantra-bhidhdna^  a  more  modern  work  still,  dated  in  1460 
SaJea. 
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The  name  of  visarga  is  ‘  two  ths,  ‘  Swdhdj*  analapriya, — because  the  visarga  has 
the  form  of  the  letter  pi  (O). 

This  merely  alludes  to  the  modern  form  of  the  4, 
•which  exactly  resembles  the  Bengali  visarga. 

The  oldest  allusion  he  could  furnish,  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  form  of  the  6,  from  Pingala’s  ‘  Prakrit 
Grammar.’ 

“The ^wmmark^  is  like  the  figure  6,  crooked,  and  of  two  strokes;  it  is  called 
also  lahu  {laghu)^  it  is  also  denoted  by  one  stroke  or  one  minute,” 


This  passage  evidently  alludes  to  a  form  of  6  more 
resembling  the  Bengali  than  the  present  Nagari  type. 

Another  channel  through  which  I  was  in  hopes  of 
tracing  the  ancient  cyphers,  was  the  numerical  system 
of  those  Indian  alphabets  which  bear  most  resemblance 
to  the  forms  of  the  earlier  centuries,  such  as  those  of 
Kashmir,  etc.  In  the  specimens  of  these,  which  I  have 
introduced  into  the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  has  cortaiuly  considerable 
affinity  to  our  d ;  while  the  one  and  five  approach  nearly 
to  our  a  and  h.  There  is  a  faint  resemblance  in  others 
of  the  group ;  but  some  again  are  totally  changed. 

The  Tibetan  numerals  (of  the  seventh  century)  do 
not  yield  much  more  insight  into  the  matter.  They  are, 
we  may  say,  one  remove  backwards  from  the  Bengali 
numbers — the  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  only  agreeiug  better  with 
the  Kagan  forms.  The  1,  however,  agrees  exactly  with 
one  of  the  ancient  figures  on  the  coins,  and  this  has  been 
iny  inducement  to  consider  the  latter  as  1 , 


i,  The  mark  used  to  denote  a  short  quantity  in  prosody  and  in  musiCj  'which 
is  formed 
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TTpon  regarding  attentively  tire  forms  of  many  of  the 
numerals,  one  cannot  hut  he  led  to  suppose  that  the 
initial  letters  of  the  ■written  names  were,  many  of  them, 
adopted  as  their  numerical  symbols.  Thus,  in  the  Tibe¬ 
tan,  5  we  see  the  or  p  of  the  same  alphabet,  the 
initial  of  panclia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Kash¬ 
mirian,  and  the  modern  Hindi  form  q,  and  indeed  in 
some  measure  of  the  ancient  forms  h  and  i. 

Again,  the  Tibetan  6  5»,  resembles  the  ch  ^  of  that 
alphabet :  the  Ceylonese  form  is  exactly  the  ch  of  its 
alphabet,  and  there  is  an  equally  marked  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Kagari  %  and  the  which  is  the  common 

name  of  this  numeral. 

On  the  same  principle,  in  the  absence  of  other  argu¬ 
ment,  we  may  set  down  the  h  of  our  new  series  as  7, 
being  identical  with  the  initial  of  sapba. 

The  modern  3  has  no  small  likeness  to  the  tr  of  the 
older  Kagari  alphabets  ;  nor  docs  the  2  differ  much  from 
d ;  but  those  resemblances  may  be  more  ideal  than  real ; 
for,  by  an  equally  facile  process  of  comparison,  they  might 
bo  botlj,  derived  from  the  Arabic  figures,  as  might  other 
members  of  the  series,  as  7  and  8,  in  the  Hagari  of  the 
Nepalese  coins  particularly. 

The  9  of  the  Tibetan,  Bengali,  Nepalese,  and  Burmese 
numerals  is  precisely  the  I  of  the  ancient  alphabets.  Now, 
in  the  allotment  of  the  vowels  numerically,  the  ll  repre¬ 
sents  9;  but  it  would  appear  far-fetched  to  adopt  one 
insulated  example  of  derivation  from  such  a  source. 

The  9,  however,  of  the  Surashtra  grants  and  coins  is 
of  a  totally  different  order.  It  resembles  the  four-petalled 
flower  of  the  Icl^  or  Indian  jasmine ;  and  in  the  copper 
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plates  ATe  find  it  absolutely  represented  Avith  a  stalk  (see 
No.  1,  of  pi.  xl).  Seeking  the  name  of  tliis  flower  in 
Sanskrit,  mallika,  tbe  pandit  reminded  me  that  oae  of  its 
synonymes  was  nava  mallika^  whicb  tbe  dictionaries  derive 
from  nma^  ‘  praised,  excellent,’  but  wbicb  may  now  re¬ 
ceive  a  muck  more  natural  deflnition  as  tbe  ‘jasmine 
flower  resembling  tbe  figure  9.” 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  in  many  of  tbe 
ancient  systems,  separate  symbols  were  used  to  denote 
ten,  twenty,  etc.  in  combination  Avitb  tbe  nine  units  sever¬ 
ally.  Tbe  curious  compound  figure  seemingly  used  for  the 
1  of  15  in  tbe  two  cases  quoted  above  o  may  be  of  this 
sort :  indeed  it  somewhat  resembles  tbe  Ceylonese  ten 
(see  plate).  On  this  point,  however,  I  can  oflfer  no  de¬ 
monstration,  nor  any  other  argument,  save  that  we  have 
already  more  than  nine  symbols  to  find  accommodation 
for  as  numerals. 

With  all  these  helps,  and  analogies,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  arrange  tbe  nine  old  numerical  symbols  in  their  proper 
order  in  tbe  accompanying  plate,  so  as  also  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  succession, of  dates  on  the  coins^of  the 
satraps  of  Surashtra.  In  this  I  am  far  from  being  con¬ 
fident  of  having  succeeded ;  but  having  once,  as  it  were, 
broken  the  ice,  we  may  soon  hope  for  a  more  perfect 
solution  of  the  curious  problem,  through  the  multitude 
of  new,  or  rather  old,  monuments  which  seem  to  emerge 
from  oblivion  just  at  the  time  they  are  wanted,  under  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Society’s  associates  in  central  India. 
Once  having  proved  that  it  was  customary  to  date  the 

1  [Prinsep’s  usuaUy  quick  perception  seems  to  hare  failed  kim  kero,  as  tke  Lanfsa 
Numerals,  in  toI.  xvi.,  ‘Asiatic  Eesearokes,’  p.  420,  give  almost  tke  exact  normal 
forms  of  80  and  90,  as  found  in  the  inscriptions  and  coin  legends.] 
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coin  of  that  early  period,  we  must  direct  attention  again 
to  the  monograms  on  the  Bactrian,  Indo-Scythic,  and 
Kanauj  coins,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  also  used 
numerically. 

The  numbers,  then,  which,  from  comparison  with  fo¬ 
reign  and  modern  native  series,  as  well  as  the  other  con¬ 
siderations  above  given,  I  have,  finally  adopted,  are  as 


follows : — 

1  2 

3 

4 

5  6 

7 

8 

9 

10  0 

a  b 

d 

/ 

^  y 

Ic 

1 

m 

0  : 

Yarieties?  e 

e 

i 

n 

T 

Before  concluding  this  division  of  my  theme,  I  may 
be  expected  to  explain  in  what  era  the  dates  of  the 
Surashtra  coins  can  be  expressed,  so  as  to  place  Swami 
Rudra  Dama,  whom  we  perceive  in  the  inscription  to 
have  followed  at  some  reasonable  distance  Asolia  him¬ 
self,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  or  about  the  year 
390.  If  the  Vikramaditya  or  Samvat  be  here  intended, 
he  will  fall  after  the  close  oven  of  the  Arsakian  dynasty 
of  Persia,  when  the  Greek  was  disused,  and  the  arts  had 
greatly  deteriorated ;  when,  moreover,  the  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  character  had  undergone  considerable  change. 
If  we  take  the  Seleucidan  epoch,  which  might  have  been 
introduced  in  the  provinces  tributary  to  Syria,  Eudra  will 
have  reigned  in  a.d.  89.  If,  lastly,  out  of  deference  to 
Asoka’s  temporary  supremacy  in  the  Gujarat  peninsula, 
wo  take  the  Buddhist  era,  then  543 — 390  will  leave 
153  B.c.  about  a  century  after  Asoka,  and  in  every  respect 
the  period  I  should  like  to  adopt,  wore  it  possible  to  esta¬ 
blish  any  more  certain  grounds  for  its  preference.  The 
most  perplexing  circumstance  is  that  the  grants  of  the 
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Balablii  dynasty  are  also  dated  in  the  third  (or  fourth) 
century,  and  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  their 
dominion  as  contemporary  with  those  of  the  satraps. 
For  them,  indeed,  we  must  adopt  the  Yikramaditya  era, 
whatever  may  be  determined  in  regard  to  the  one  before 
us. 

[  Following  out  the  view  of  the  question  suggested  by 
Prinsep^s  remarks  at  p.  77,  in  1848  I  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  these  signs  were  uniformly  iadependent  symbohcal  nume¬ 
rals,  each  denoting  in  itself  a  given  number,  irrespective  of  any 
relative  collocation ;  ^  and,  therefore,  that  the  d  was  equivalent 
to  300,  wherever  it  might  be  found ;  and  lilmwise,  that  the  I 
and  m  stood  for  80  and  90  respectively,  whatever  position  they 
might  chance  to  occupy.  I  then  proceeded  to  distinguish  those 
symbols  of  the  Sah  coin  dates  that  declared  themselves  severally 
\mits,  tens,  or  hundreds,  by  their  fixed  place,  in  the  order  of 
value,  which  was  always  fitly  maintained,  notwithstanding  that 
the  figures  themselves  clearly  could  not  change  their  significa¬ 
tion  by  any  relative  re-arrangement.  Beyond  this,  I  cannot 
claim  to  have  advanced  the  enquiry  in  any  essential  degree. 
The  important  aid  that  otherwise  might  have  served  me  in  the 
sequent  classification  of  the  numbers — ^the  test  of  their  recur¬ 
rence  on  the  coins  of  the  Sah  kings — ^was  altogether  wanting, 
from  the  fact  that  the  order  of  succession  of  those  princes  was 
in  itseK  undetermined. 

A  re- examination  of  the  entire  subject  was  therefore  sufiS.- 
ciently  called  for ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  new  data,  which 
have  lately  become  available,  may  contribute  materially  to  solve 
the  general  problem  of  the  system  under  which  the  ancient 
Indian  scheme  of  notation  was  primarily  conceived.^ 

1  PJour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.’,  yol.  xii.,  p.  33.] 

2  I'M.  Beinaud’s  '  Memoire  snr  lUnde’  was  published  after  the  appearance  of  mv 
Essay  in  1838.  I  therefore  transcribe  the  information  contributed  by  that  work 
towards  the  general  subject.  'Albyrounya  consacre  un  passage  de  son  Traite  sur 
rinde  aux  chiffres  employes  de  son  temps,  chez  les  Indiens,  avec  une  valeur  de  posi- 
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The  most  important  elucidation  that  this  subject  has  received 
since  Jas.  Prinsep’s  original  discovery,  consists  in  the  '  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  dates  found  in  the  cave  inscriptions  at  Nasik,’  by  the 
Pev.  J.  Stevenson.^  Among  these  records  are  to  be  found  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  figures,  or  combinations  of  figures,  usually 
appended  to  the  written  exposition  of  the  given  value  defined 
at  length  in  the  body  of  the  text the  lower  numbers  are  suffi- 


tion.  Ces  chiffres  sont  appeles  par  nous  cJiiffns  Arabes^  et  les  Arabes  les  nomment 
chi ff res  inclxens.  Albyrouny  s’cxprimc  ainsi .  Los  Indieiis,  a  la  difference  dc  nous,  ne 
se  scrvcnt  pas  des  Icttrcs  dc  lour  alphabet  pour  indiquer  des  nombrcs.  Mais,  de  meme 
quo  r  alphabet  varie  suivant  les  provinces,  les  chiffres  changent  aussi;  les  indigenes 
les  nomment  anha  Les  chiffres  dont  nous  faisons  usage  sont  empruntes  h  ce 

quo  I’on  a  trouve  dc  plus  convenable  chez  cux.  Du  reste,  les  formes  sont  indif- 
ferentes,  pourvu  qu'on  s’entondc  de  part  et  d’autre.  Dans  le  Cachemire,  on  ne 
se  sort  pas  dc  traits  parti culiers  pour  exprimer  les  nombres ;  on  a  adopte  les  signes 
employes  par  les  Chmois.  Mais  un  point  sur  Icquel  tons  les  Indiens  sont  d’ accord, 

e'est  do  procedor  d’aprbs  Ic  systemc  decimal.’ . 

M.  Remand  continues.  ‘Arretons  nous  un  moment  sur  les  paroles  d’ Albyrouny: 
Les  Indiens,  a-t-il  dit,  ne  sc  servent  pas  des  lettres  de  leur  alphabet  pour  exprimer 
des  nombrcs.  II  existe  un  traite  Sanscrit,  compose  par  Aryabhatta,  dans 
les  premiers  sieclcs  do  notro  circ ;  et  dans  cc  traite,  comme  cela  sc  pratiquait  chez 
les  Grecs,  les  Jiiifs,  ct  plus  tard  chez  les  Arabes,  les  nombrcs  sont  exprimes  par  les 
lettres  do  1’ alphabet  ayant  unc  valour  numeralc.'  Apparemment,  le  procede  employ <§ 
par  Aryabhatta  otait  tombe  cn  desuetude  au  temps  d’ Albyrouny.  Neanmoins,  les 
traitos  scicntihquos  composes  par  Brahma -Gupta,  au  vii.  si^clc  do  notre  ^re,  ct  par 
les  ccrivains  posteriours,  no  supposont  pas,  en  general,  I'usa^e  des  chiffres ;  les  nom¬ 
brcs  sont  exprimes  par  des  mots  suscoptiblcs  d’etre  rattaches  it  unc  quantite  quel- 
conquo.  Albyrouny  ajoutc  qu’on  no  pouvait  sc  livrcr  a  la  lecture  des  traites  consacrcs 
A  r astronomic,  si  I’on  no  s’etait  d’abord  rendu  un  comptc  cxacto  dc  cetto  maniere  de 
compter.’  .  .  .  M.  Reinaud  sums  up  his  inferences  to  the  following  chect,  ^  II  sem- 
blcrait  rC'sultcr  dc  I’cmploi  des  lettres,  de  I’alphabct  par  Aryabhatta,  pour  c.xprimcr 
les  nombrcs,  quo  dans  les  premiers  sidclos  dc  notre  bro,  les  Indiens  mdmes,  on  cm- 
ployant  ces  lettres  avee  uno  valour  dc  position,  n’avaicnt  pas  encore  cu  I’idee  de 
rccourir  a.  des  signes  particuliers.  A  regard  dc  la  racthodo  niiso  cn  usage  par 
Brahma-Gupta,  cllc  s’cxpliquc  siilHsammont,  d’un  cdte  par  I’liabitudo  on  les  indigdnes 
out  etc  dc  tout  temps  dc  lairc  mystbre  do  lour  savoir ;  do  1’ autre,  parco  quo  des  mots 
signihentifs  s’incoiporcnt  luicux  dans  un  vers  quo  des  chiffres.’ 

^  ‘Jour.  Bombay  branch,  Roy.  As.  Soc.’,  July,  1853,  p.  35.  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Bong.’  1854,  Note,  p.  407. 

“  I  could  have  desired  that  the  facsimiles  of  these  inscriptions  should  have  been 
more  calculated  to  command  oiu-  faith  in  their  exact  rcndcu’ing  of  the  originals,  but  I 
observe  that  Dr.  Stevenson  himself  does  not  place  atiy  great  reliance  upon  the  tran¬ 
scripts,  as  he  remarks,  ‘  T  trust  also  to  bo  able  to  compare  all  the  published  copies 
of  the  facsimiles  with  the  inscriptions  themselves,  which,  in  respect  to  those  at  Nasik, 
I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  do,  ro  as  at  least  to  got  as  perfect  a  copy  of  them  as  can 
be  obtained  in  the  present  state  of  the  rocks.  As  the  facsimiles  are  the  property  of 
Government,  and  executed  by  another  gentleman  (Lieut.  P.  F.  Brett),  I  have  done 
nothing  more  than,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  sec  that  the  lithographer  executed  his 
task  faithfully.’ — Bombay  Journal,  1853,  p.  57.  And  again,  p.  50,  Dr.  S.  ohsorves, 

•  Yoy.  un  memoiro  do  feu  M.  "Whish,  intitule,  On  the  alphabetical  notation  of  the 
Hindus  (‘Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras,’  London,  1827). 
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ciently  simple  and  obyious,  and  are  only  perplexing  in  tlio 
multiplicity  of  forms  some  of  their  exponents  are  seen  to  take ; 
the  larger  sums  on  the  other  hand,  are  expressed  by  a  crude  and 
uncertain  method,  under  which  the  amount  has  often  to  bo  read 
backwards  in  the  current  line  of  writing ;  thus,  the  generic 
symbol  for  thousands  is  ordinarily  entered  first,  that  for  hundreds 
second,  while  the  specific  decimal,  or  unit  cipher,  which  has 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  whole,  is  phiced  last,  in  the  order 
of  alignment,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  insci'ipiion.  At  times 
again,  the  mark  for  hundreds  is  indificrently  inscrttxl  before  or 
after  the  figure  which  indicates  the  total/  Tf,  by  any  possi¬ 
bility,  further  argument  were  required  to  that,  end — this  double 
system  of  arranging  the  ciphers  would  alone  estahlish  that  they 
were  incapable  of  having  their  value  enliancod  or  diminished  by 
change  of  place. 

Dr.  Stevenson^s  point  of  departure,  like  iny  own  on  a  pi'o- 
vious  occasion,  was  from  Jas.  Prinsep’s  investigations  of  April, 
1838  (here  reprinted) ;  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  sc'tm  my  paper 
of  1848,  and  therefore  expresses  no  opinion  either  for  or  against 
my  position,  but  continues  to  follow  Ihnnst'p  in  reading  "1  as 
three,  in  preference  to  three  hundred ;  at  the  same  t.imo  that  he 
admits  that  the  triple  horiizontal  lines  of  the  normal  3  fully 
suffice  to  express  the  lower  number — for  which  indecul  ho  has 
a  second  variant — and  notwithstanding  t.lmt  his  own  mat(uials 
contribute  separate  and  independent  signs  for  fen,  fivenfi/,  fhfrfy, 
and  one  hundred :  the  latter  being  specifically  distinguished 
from  the  various  generic  signs  for  hundreds. 

The  next  item  I  have  to  advert  to,  m  the  idea  udvuncxxl 
that  the  Satrap  numerals  owe  their  forms  to  tlie  Bactrian  alpha- 
bet.“  This  supposition  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  entertain. 


‘  It  is  difficult  for  me  at  present  to  say  whctlicr  ilio  frequent  omiHsions  of  the  point 
for  ^r^^and  other  anomalies,  belong  to  the  original,  or  are  the  fuultH  of  the  facHiniiU}/ 

1  Nasik  Inscription,  No.  2,  plate  7. 

remarks,  '  In  the  Satrap  inscriptions,  tho  numerals  xmd  to  ex¬ 
press  the  diffepnt  sums  of  money  there  montionocl  arc  peculiar.  At  tirst  I  could 
determine  nothing  about  their  origin,  but  on  a  careful  examination  I  found  a  strik- 
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The  assumption  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  similarity  traced 
in  certain  forms  of  the  figures  to  the  original  letters  of  the 
Arian  writing ;  in  order  to  carry  out  the  comparison  however, 
very  great  liberties  have  to  be  taken  with  the  normal  forms  of 
the  characters  themselves — still  very  incompletely  ascertained 
— and  even  these,  rather  forced  identifications,  are  confined  to 
a  very  limited  proportion  of  the  entire  suite  of  the  numbers  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  figures  are  clearly  and 
indubitably  composed  of  letters  of  the  identical  alphabet  in 
which  the  inscriptions  at  large  are  expressed.  That  these 
ciphers  in  their  original  constitution  actually  were  indigenous 
letter  symbols  seems  to  be  further  established  by  other  more 
recent  inscriptions,  where  such  forms  are  frequently  seen  to 
follow  the  progressive  modification  of  the  associate  alphabet. 
I  omit  the  dry  details  incident  to  the  verification  of  each 
symbol,  referring  my  readers  to  the  ‘Journal  of  the  As.  Soc. 
Bong.,'  in  which  the  original  paper  is  to  be  found.^ 


ing  resemblance  between  tlio  character  denoting  a  thousand  fSahasra)  and  the 
Bactrian  S  reversed.  This  induced  mo  to  examino  the  rest  of  them,  and  I  think  it 
exceedingly  probable  that  they  are  all  derived  from  that  source.  The  Bactrian  Tz, 
pronounced  m  Sanskrit  J  or  I)sch^  will  represent  well  the  hgurc,  which  is  first  in  5 
or  10  fX>ashaJ.  sign  for  5  fTanchaJ  is  the  P,  or  the  old  Indian  XT  inverted. 
The  Bactrian  double  T  also  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  8  of  our  inscriptions,  as  if 
to  denote  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  Bactrian  letters  had  boon  introduced 

into  the  Satrap  Indian  inscriptions  as  numerical  ciphers.  The  system,  also,  is  the 
ancient  Roman  and  Greek  one,  that  in  which  there  are  different  signs  for  the  1  in 
tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  ,  our  present  decimal  notation  hoing,  as  I  have  noticed 
elsewhere,  a  (ioniparalively  modern  invention  of  the  Seindian  merchants  of  the  middle 
ages  (‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  lSo(5.  Bombay, ’  vol.  iv.)  Further  research  will  probably  show, 
as  Mr.  Prinsep  lias  done  wiili  a  few  of  them  already,  that  the  old  Indian  numerals  are 
also  ancient  letters.’ — Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  Bombay,  vol.  v.,  p.  39. 

1  The  Gupta  units  vary  sonuswhat  from  tbc  Shb  exemplars,  and  ben cc  demand  a 
passing  notice.  As  yet  I  have  only  been  able  to  discover  three  dohnito  and  conipleto 
forms, — the  one,  which  is  shaped  as  an  ordinary  hyphen,  the  =  four,  and  the 
curious  figure  that  occurs  on  coin  No.  67,  ph  ii.,  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  See.’ vol.  xiL, 
which  in  its  outline  follows  tbc  design  of  an  alpbabctical  But,  in  treating  of 
Gupta  numbers,  I  must  fairly  ivarn  my  readers  of  a  preliminaij  dilHcidty  that  I  have 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  correct  point  from  whence  their  exponents  should  be 
viewed.  The  Nasik  inscriptions  display  tho  symbol  for  one  /mndredmittm  per¬ 
pendicularly  ;  and  if  tliat  be  tho  correct  direction  of  tho  cipher  in  the  general  align¬ 
ment,  the  Gupta  dates  running  in  front  of  the  profile  of  the  King  ought  to  be  read 
Mongol  fashion,  like  the  parallel  names  of  the  monarebs  of  the  Oupta  race,  as  usually 
expressed  on  the  field  of  their  gold  currency.  On  the  silver  pieces  of  the  Kuinhra 
Gupta,  however,  whether  the  sign  for  100  may  bo  reversed  or  not,  the  arrangement  of 
the  tens  and  units  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  whole  must  be  road  as  consecutive 
rather  than  as  superposed  figures,  while,  strange  to  say,  the  dates  on  the  Skenda  Gupta 
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In  conclusion,  I  sum  up  the  results  of  the  present  state 
of  the  enquiry  by  the  exhibition  of  the  lithographed  plate  of 
figures  [xl.  a\  regarding  which  I  have  merely  to  add,  that  the 
second  compartment  includes  all  such  symbols,  whether  lapi¬ 
dary,  numismatic  or  graven  on  metal,  that  I  am  generally 
prepared  to  recognise.  The  third  column  reproduces  Prin- 
sep’s  primary  conjectural  arrangement  of  the  ciphers  and  their 
supposed  variants.  The  remaining  spaces  are  filled  in  with  the 
products  of  Dr.  Stevenson’s  investigations,  but  I  must  warn  my 
readers,  that  I  have  taken  a  double  liberty  with  that  author’s 
materials  ;  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  copied  my  examples  of  each 
cipher  from  the  transcripts  of  the  original  facsimiles  of  Lieut. 
Brett,  which  are  lithographed  at  large  in  the  Bombay  Journal, 
in  preference  to  following  the  outlines  entered  in  the  com¬ 
panion  table  of  numbers  given  in  that  Journal,  and  supposed  to 
be  compiled  from  the  same  sources. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  ventured  to  insert,  subject  to  cor¬ 
rection,  two  signs  for  2,  which  Dr.  Stevenson  does  not  de¬ 
finitively  acknowledge  in  his  list ;  but  which  I  obtain  from  his 
rendering  of  inscription  ISTo.  vi.^  The  third  figure  for  hundreds, 
under  the  Satrap  heading,  is  also  of  my  introduction,  under 
similar  authority. — ^E.T.] 

EXPLAJSTATIOlSr  OF  PLATE  XII. 

Fig.  1,  (from  Steuart’s  plates),  a  silver  hemidrachma. 

Fig.  11,  a  coin  b.elonging  to  Mnlla  Feroz  of  Bombay. 

Fig.  13,  a  coin  found  by  Capt.  Prescott  at  Palhanpur  in  Gujarat, 
presented  4o  me  by  Mr.  "Wathen. 

These  three  coins  have  all  the  same  legend,  but  Xo.  11  exhibits 
the  application  of  the  vowel  i  in  two  places,  which  the  others  want : 
the  legend  thus  completed  is, 

Hdjna  Kshatrapasa  ^udra  Sdliasa^  Swdmi  Jina  jDdmdpuirasa^ 

^  Of  the  Eoyal  Satrap,  Biidra  S&h,  the  son  of  the  lord  Jina 

and  Buddha  Gupta  coins  seem  to  necessitate  a  supposition  of  a  contrary  mode  of 
^stribution,  I  have  entered  the  outlines  of  the  Gupta  numerals,  both  tens  and  units, 
in  accordance  with  this  somewhat  arbitrary  arrangement,  leaving  the  point  fairly  open 
to  correction,  when  more  numerous  and  more  perfect  specimens  of  mis  coinage  may 
decisively  instruct  us  on  the  general  question. 

^  ‘  Jour^  Boy.  As.  Soc.  of  Bombay,’  vol.  v.  p.  53. 
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The  title  of  Jina  Dama,  ^  votary  of  Buddha/  is  a  better  reading  than 
Jina  Dama,  '  subduer  of  that  sect,  formerly  adopted.  [My  No.  11]. 

Fig.  2,  (from  SteuarFs  plates),  a  coin  of  Aga  Dama,  son  of  Eudra 
Sah.  [No.  10]. 

Rdjna  Ksliatrapasa  Aga  Rdmna^  rdjna  Kshatraimsa  Rudra  SdJta  putrasa. 

Fig  3,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Yijaya  Sah,  son  of  Bama  Sdh.  [No.  9]. 
Rdjna  Ksliatrapasa  Vijaya  Sdhasa,  rdjno  mahd  Ksliatrapasa  Kdmd  Sdlia  putrasa. 

Fig.  4,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Yira  Bama,  son  of  Bama  Sah.  [No.  7]. 

Rdjna  Ksliatrapasa  Viraddma,  rdjno  mahd  Ksliatrapasa  Rdmd  Sahas  putrasa. 

Fig.  5,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Eudra  Sah,  son  of  Yira  Biima.  [No.  13]. 

Riijiio  mahd  Ksliatrapasa  Rudra  Sdliasa,  rdjno  Ksliatrapasa  Virdddmd  putrasa. 

Another  coin,  apparently  of  this  Eudra,  in  my  possession,  hg.  26, 
has  a  date  which  may  be  read  283 ;  I  find  I  have  two  coins  of  this 
prince  (one  given  me  by  Mr.  F.  Stainforth).  Colonel  Stacy  has  also 
two  of  the  same ;  they  may  be  known  by  the  epithet  malid. 

Fig.  6,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Yiswa  Sah,  son  of  Eudra  Sah.  [No.  4]. 
Rdjna  Ksliatrapasa  Visioa  Sdliasa,  rdjno  mahd  Ksliatrapasa  Rudra  Saha  putrasa. 

Fig.  7,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Atri  Bama,  another  son  of  Eudra  Sah ; 
behind  the  head,  but  more  distinctly  in  my  own  coin  (fig.  25),  is  the 
date  360  ?  [No.  2]. 

Rdjno  mahd  Ksliatrapasa  Atri  ddmna.,  rdjno  mahd  Ksliatrapasa  Rudra  Saha  putrasa. 

This  name  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Ari  Bamii  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  who,  however,  was  the  son  of  Swami  Chastana.  Colonel  Stacy 
has  also  a  coin  of  Atri  Bama. 

Fig.  8,  (ditto),  of  the  same  prince,  introduced  as  shewing  more 
clearly  the  name  of  his  father. 

Rdjna  Ksliatrapasa  Atri . frapasa  Rudra  Sdlia  putrasa. 

Fig.  9,  a  coin  of  Yisva  Sah,  son  of  Bhatri  Bama.  [No.  3]. 

Rdjno  Ksliatrapasa  J^isva  Sdliasa,  rdjno  mahd  Ksliatrajiasa  Atri  JDdmd  putrasa. 

This  coin  has  a  date,  which  may  bo  read  323,  in  which  case  it  must 
precede  the  last  twm :  the  father’s  name  was  before  read  as  Atri  Bama, 
whence  the  misplacement. 

Fig.  10,  a  coin  of  Swami  Eudra,  son  of  Swami  Eudra  Biima,  in  the 
obverse,  the  figures  39  (perhaps  390).  Another  has  385.  [No.  12]. 

Rdjna  mahd  Ksliatrapasa  Stodmt  Rudra  Sahas,  rdjno  7nalid  Ksliatrapasa  Swdmi 
Rudra  Rdmd  putrasa. 

Fig.  12,  a  new  name,  or  new  as  to  the  second  title ;  Eudra  Sah,  son 
of  the  great  Satrap  Eudra  Biima,  was  presented  to  me  by  Lieut.  E. 
Con  oily,  from  TJjcin. 

Rdjna  Ksliatrapasa  Rudra  Sdlma  rdjna  malid  Ksliatrapasa  Rudra  Rdmd  (?J 
Sdlia  putrasa. 

This  is  the  only  coin  which  bears  the  name  of  the  repairer  of  the 
bridge,  and  that  rather  dubiously,  as  the  father  of  the  prince  who 
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coined  tlie  piece.  It  has  a  date  on  the  obyerse,  which  I  have  inter¬ 
preted  390,  like  the  preceding. 

Pig.  15,  a  silver  coin  belonging  to  MnUa  Peroz  of  Bombay,  similar 
to  Mr.  Stenart’s  coin,  fig.  3.  [ISTo.  9]. 

Hdjna  maJid  Kshatra^msa  Yijdya  Sdliasa^  rdjna  maJid  Kshatrapasa  Ddmd  Sdha 
putrasa, 

ig.  14,  a  copper  coin,  unique,  discovered  by  Lieut.  Conolly  at  TJjein, 
and  placed  in  my  cabinet  through  his  kindness.  Obverse,  a  bull,  with 
a  marginal  legend,  apparently  Greek,  some  of  the  letters  seeming  to 
form  the  word  Basileiis,  etc. 

liapio  mahd  Kshatra  fpaj  ....  the  remainder  of  the  legend  lost. 

The  letters  are  larger  and  better  formed  on  this  than  on  the  silver 
coins.  Most  copper  coins  of  the  series  exactly  resemble  the  silrer  ones 
with  a  head  on  the  obverse.  Col.  Stacy  has  a  good  specimen,  of  which 
the  obverse  (fig.  27)  has  apparently  a  date. 

[  It  is  now  time  that  I  should  advert  to  the  epoch  of  the  Sail 
kings  and  the  position  in  which  the  somewhat  difficult  question 
iavolved  at  present  stands.  Prinsop’s  opinions  are  reproduced 
above  in  their  entirety.  In  continuation  of  these  researches,  I 
myself  attempted,  some  years  ago,^  to  determine  more  precisely 
the  period  to  which  the  rule  of  this  dynasty  should  properly 
be  ascribed;  and  I  selected  on  that  occasion,  as  the  era  best 
calculated,  in  general  coincidences,  for  the  due  explanation  of 
the  figured  dates  extant  on  the  coins,  the  cycle  of  Sri  Ilarsha ;  a 
system  of  computation  at  that  time  only  recently  made  known  to 
us  under  the  authority  of  Albiruni,  whose  work  has  already  been 
largely  referred  to  in  these  pages.  In  arriving  at  this  determina¬ 
tion,  I  did  not  neglect  to  consider  the  claims  of  other  eras  wliosc 
initial  dates  promised  in  any  way  to  accord  with  the  requisitioiiB 
of  the  various  historical  and  numismatic  evidences  deiivubb^ 
from  independent  sources.  Notwithstanding  certain  leading  re¬ 
commendations  that  offered  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Thidclhist 
era,  I  saw  cause  to  reject  unconditionally  all  idea  of  its  title  to 
rule  the  recorded  registers.®  The  Seleucidan  era  was  also  tested 

1  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  1  (1848).] 

2  [  My  present  conclusion  is  that  tbe  date  of  the  death  of  Shkya  was  never  gene¬ 
rally  used  m  ancient  times  either  for  civil  or  religious  computations,  otluTwise  it 
would  be  hard  to  account  for  the  impossibility  of  fixing  ite  correct  epoch,  even  in  the 
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in  its  more  obvious  applicability  to  tlie  local  or  epochal  demands; 
and  though  many  arguments  were  seen  to  be  suggested  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  selection,  which  have  since  been  even  strengthened 
by  fresh  combinations,^  I  am  constrained  to  declare — apart  from 
the  slightest  desire  to  adhere  to  first  impressions — ^that  I  still 
give  the  preference  to  the  8ri  lEcirsha  era  ! 

Albir uni’s  account  of  this  cycle  will  be  found  quoted  at  large, 
p.  166,  ^Useful  Tables’;  and  though  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
himself  confesses  to  doubts  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  its  origin 
and  true  initial  date,  I  am,  for  the  moment,  content  to  take  the 
fact  that  some  such  scheme  of  chronological  admeasurement, 
reckoning  from  an  event  proximate  to  457  n.c.  or  400  before 
Vikramaditya,“  was  actually  once  in  use  in  India,  and  that  the 
memory  thereof,  whether  distinct  and  definite,  or  jumbled  and 
perverted,  remained  current  in  the  land  till  the  11th  century  A.n. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  discuss  exact  annual  or 


days  of  linen  Thsang-,  who,  in  his  own  words,  shows  how  important,  and  yet  liow 
dilfienlt  of  dotonnination,  tliis  point  was  hold  to  be  among  the  Buddhist  comnmmtics 
of  India  when  ho  sojourned  amongst  them.] 

^  [I  allude  prominently  to  the  coneession  of  Greek  supremacy,  which,  it  will  he 
scon,  I  have  admitted  more  (lelinitdy  since  I  last  wrote  on  the  sn'lijt'ct, — though  tho 
ahnegation  of  tho  employment  of  dates  on  th(‘  Baetrian  coins,  from  whoso  types  tho 
Siih  money  was  eopual,  detracts  somewhat  from  the  value  of  the  inference.  One  of 
the  previous  ohstacles  to  the  admission  of  tho  dependenco  of  the  Sah  kings,  was  the 
doubt  respecting  tlio  absolute  import  of  tho  term  suggested  by  }hyf.  Wilson, 

who  romnilved,  ‘  Ariana  Antigua,'  20o,  ‘Ksbatrapa  admits  etymologically  of  its 
being  ex])lained  chief  or  protector  of  the  Kshatnya,  or  martial  r:u*{‘,  and  may  possibly 
ho  the  origin  of  the  Persian  title  Satrap,  as  Prinsop  supposes,  although  there  is  some 
incompatibility  in  tin;  assignment  of  the  titles  of  Uaj!i  and  Satrap  to  the  same 
individnal’  On  riiconsidurution,  1  do  not.  qidto  admit  the  force  of  the  latter  reason, 
and  tho  ideniiticaiion  of  the  as  the  titular  (spiivalent  of  tlu!  GreokSATPAnHS, 

so('ms  now  to  he  sd  jit  rest  hy  the  rt'eurrenee  of  tlu'  term  in  the  ihict-riaii  Rdlt  as 
Thiy  (I  nsen})tions,  voL  i.,  pp.  Bacttriau  coins  wfra) ;  and  in  Indian  Pali 

as  aAbdii  pl- lig.  II. 

f  Major  Cunningham  has  originated  a  speeulutive  date  of  I77  me.  as  ‘the  ora  of 
the  Nirvhiui  of  Huky.a  vSinlia,  not  'as  estuhlislied  in  dI3  H.o.,  hut  as  generally  believed 
in  by  tho  ('arly  Buddhists  for  a  ptwiod  of  sevc'rul  ctmturiesd  This  seherao  is  based  on 
the  fact  of  Asulcds  eon  version  to  Buddhism  falling  218  years  after  the  Mrnbia,  tho 
former  being  lixed  tVom  other  Konrttes  at  2r>l)  n.cr  ;  heiieo  tho  Nirvana,  itself  is 
assigiu'd  to  n.e,  177  (2dl)  I  21K).  A  subordinate  seeiion  of  tlio  argument  is  grounded 
n])on  Kanisbkas  having ‘llonrislnal’  an  ev<m  100  years  after  the_ Nirvana,  and  yet 
Major  Cunningham,  in  tho  same  page,  whihi  ohjeciing  to  my  inferenecs,  naively 
remarks— ‘  IIio  dilferenec  of  cxmdly  400  years  between  dim  dates  of  Sn  Ifarslui  and 
of  Vikramaditya  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  suspicious.’— ‘  Jour.  As.  iSoc.  iicngd,  vol. 
vii.  of  im.  ]).  704.] 
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monthly  dates ;  an  approach  to  the  truth  is  all  we  need  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  for  the  time  being ;  for,  while  the  arguments 
and  con  extend  to  questions  of  centuries,  we  can  afford  to  leave 
a  very  open  margin  for  discretional  modifications  among  the 
units  and  tens,  I  do  not  propose  to  recapitulate  at  any  length 
my  original  speculations  in  regard  to  the  correct  epochal  position 
of  the  Sah  kings,  but  it  is  needful  that  I  should  notice  any  con¬ 
firmation  my  opinions  may  since  have  received,  as  well  as  any 
flaws,  real  or  imaginary,  that  may  have  been  detected  by  others 
in  my  reasoning  or  inferences. 

Amongst  other  questions  that  arose  during  the  course  of  my 
examination  of  the  materials  then  available  for  the  ilhistration 
of  the  history  of  these  administrators,  was  that  of  their  partial 
or  complete  independence  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  though  the 
balance  of  evidence  appeared  to  favor  the  latter  supposition  as 
regarded  the  later  members  of  the  dynasty,  yet  that  I  reserved 
a  full  option  for  the  recognition  of  the  subjection  of  the  earlier 
rulers  of  the  line  to  Greek  supremacy.^ 

In  addition  to  this,  in  the  detail  of  the  coins  themselves, 
while  speaking  of  the  obverse  legend  on  a  coin  of  Rudra  Sah, 
son  of  Jiwa  Dam4,  as  ^  a  possible  corruption  of  aionysioy,’  I 
added,  ^  there  is  a  king  of  this  name  among  the  Bactrian 
Greeks,  made  known  to  us  by  his  coins,  which,  in  their  types, 
seem  to  connect  him  with  ApoUodotus/  ^  This  notion  has  been 
improved  upon  by  Prof.  Lassen  to  an  extent  that  I  am  scarcely 
prepared  to  follow  him  in.  His  theory  seems  to  be,  that  Tswara 
Datta  was  invested  with  the  cfBce  of  Satrap  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  4th  century  of  the  era  made  use  of  on  the 
corns  {i,e,  157  b.c.),  and  that,  about  this  time,  Apollo- 

dotus  must  have  been  king;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  ho  was 
the  Suzerain  who  raised  Tswara  to  his  local  honours.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  added,  ^  Dionysios,  whose  name  appears  sufficiently  clear  on 

'■  PP'  32,  45,  46.] 

^  M  Soc.,  vol.  XU.,  p,  52.  See  also  Catalogue  w/rd;  Dionysius 
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Eudra  Sinha's  money,  reigned  circa  113  b.c/  ^  And,  finally, 
the  Professor  imagines  he  detects  the  imperfect  orthography  of 
the  name  of  Hippostratus  on  the  obverse  of  the  coins  of  Rndra 
Sinha  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  author,  so  far  from  con¬ 

testing  my  dates  or  their  attribution,  introduces  us  uninten¬ 
tionally  to  a  new  feature  regarding  them,  in  a  purpose  their 
originators  could  but  little  have  contemplated — a  rectification, 
by  their  means,  of  the  epoch  of  the  Q-reek  Suzerains,  imder 
whose  auspices  the  coins  arc  supposed  to  have  been  issued. 

I  next  pass  to  Major  Cunningham's  review  of  the  Sah  period; 
and,  as  he  contests  my  inferences,  I  permit  him  to  state  his  case, 
in  some  detail,  in  his  own  way : — 

‘  3rd.  The  independence  of  the  native  princes  of  Gnjrat  between  157  and  57  b.c. 
is  completely  at  variance  with  the  Greek  accounts  of  ]\rcuandcr’s  conquest  of  Sarioustos 
or  Surashtra,  between  ICO  and  130  b.c.,  which  is  further  authenticated  by  the  long 
protracted  currency  of  his  coins  at  Barygfiza  or  Baroch. 

‘  4:th.  The  alphabetical  characters  of  the  Surhshtran  coins  are  so  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  Pillar  and  Rock  Inscriptions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  so  much 
similar  to  those  of  the  Guptas,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  there  must 
have  been  a  long  interval  between  Asoka  and  the  independent  Sah  kings,  and  an 
almost  immcdiiitc  succession  of  the  Siih  kings  by  the  Guptas . 

'  5th.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrocaii  sea,  who  lived  between  117 
and  180  A.n.,  states  that  ancient  drachmas  of  Apollodotus  and  of  Menander  were  then 
current  at  Bai7gaza  (Hudson,  ‘  Geog.  Min.’,  i.  87);  tliis  prolonged  currency  of  the 
Greek  drachmas  points  directly  to  the  period  of  the  Indo-Scythiau  rule ;  for  though 
we  have  some  hundreds  of  their  gold  coins,  and  many  thoubands  of  their  copper  coins, 
yet  only  one  solitary  specimen  of  their  silver  coinage  has  yet  been  discovered.  [A 
mistake :  the  coin  is  copperplated  over  ;  see  tnfrd.,  Catalogue,  under  Kadphisos].  The 
Indo-Greeian  silver  probably  continued  current  until  after  222  a.b.  wlion  the  Indo- 
Scythian  power  began  to  decline.  From  this  period,  about  250  a.d.,  I  would  date 
the  independence  of  the  Sfih  kings,  and  the  issue  of  their  silver  coinage,  which  was  a 
direct  copy  in  weight,  and  partly  in  type,  from  the  Philopater  drachmas  of  Apollo¬ 
dotus.’—*  Bhilsa  Topes,’  p.  119. 

In  regard  to  tlic  criticism  in  paragraph  3,  I  have  only  to 
observe  that,  had  I  exclusively  argued  for  the  absolute  and 
continuous  independence  of  the  Sah  kings  of  Gujarat,  the  objec¬ 
tions  therein  advanced  might  he  held  to  ho  fairly  stated.  But 
even  Major  Cunningham's  own  date  of  160-130  b.c.,  if  admitted, 
need  not  interfere  with  the  concession  of  a  subsequent  assertion 

^  [*  Iiulischc  iMtorthumskundc,’  vol.  ii.,  p  794.] 

“  [Rudra  Sail,  son  of  Rudra  Suh.  (My  No.  5,  p.  91,  infnl.)] 
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of  independence  on  tlie  part  of  the  local  governors ;  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  argument,  though  the  author  seems  indisposed  to  allow 
it,  has  been  refuted  in  anticipation  by  Vincent’s  observations,^  to 
which  I  had  given  every  prominence  in  my  paper  which  formed 
the  subject  of  Major  Cunningham’s  comment :  had  the  author 
printed  or  even  noticed  the  gist  of  my  argument  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  then  replied  to  it,  I  should  have  been  anxious  to  have 
treated  his  reasoning  with  more  respect  than  I  am  able  to  accord 
to  a  mere  reiteration  of  a  fact  which  bears,  at  the  best,  an  alter¬ 
native  interpretation. 

With  reference  to  the  ratiocination  embodied  in  the  fourth 
paragraph,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  already  rej^licd  to  the  chief 
points  involved;^  but  as  Major  Cunningham  and  myself  difibr 
so  completely  in  our  fundamental  tests  of  the  progress  of  writ¬ 
ing,  and  as  I  am  therefore  equally  unprepared  to  accept  his 
estimates  of  similitudes,  it  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  my 
arguing  up  from  minor  details,  or  attempting  to  reconcile  them, 
when  I  have  other  and  less  fallacious  means  of  arriving  at  a 
judgment.. 

In  respect  to  the  data  and  inferences  embodied  in  the  fifth 
paragraph,  I  would  simply  quote  Major  Cimningham’s  own 
words  in  regard  to  the  general  question  between  us — ^  We  agree 
as  to  the  facts,  but  differ  in  om  deductions.’  ^ 

My  original  proposition  for  the  emplacement  of  the  Sahs 
contemplated  the  inclusion  of  all  their  dated  coins  within  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Sri  Harsha  era,  and  infercntially  confined 
the  thirteen  kings,  whose  numismatic  testimonies  had  thus  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  epochal  records,  between  b.c.  157  and  57.  Among 
other  pure  and  avowed  speculations,  which  the  open  nai/Urc  of 

1  That  the  coins  of  these  princes  should  pass  current  at  Bariigiwa  is  no  more 
uncommon  than  that  the  Venetian  scqnxn  and  the  imperial  dollar  slioiild  ho  at  this 
day  current  in  Arabia,  or  that  the  Spanish  piastre  should  pass  in  every  part  of  liulia 
and  the  East  j  that  is,  round  the  world,  irom  Mexico  to  JManilla,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  perhaps,  from  Manilla  to  Mexico  again.’ — Vincent,  ‘Commerce,  etc.’  ii.  204.] 

2  p Jour.  As.  Soc.  Eeng.;  yoI.  xxiv.  (1855),  p.  90;  also  ‘Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,’ 
Tol.  xii.,  p.  25.] 

3  [‘Bhilsa  Topes,’  p.  145.] 
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the  question  and  the  absence  of  positive  information  to  a  certain 
extent  invited,  I  was  led  to  remark,  in  referring  to  the  well- 
ascertained  average  of  the  length  of  Indian  reigns,  that  the 
thirteen  accessions  in  question  ^  should,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  be  represented  by  a  sum  of  more  than  two  centuries 
instead  of  being  compressed  into  less  than  one  ;  ’  ^  and  I  further 
added,  ^  the  almost  unvarying  similitude  that  pervades  the  entire 
suite  of  the  Sah  coins,  in  its  simple  mechanical  indication,  implies 
a  comparatively  speedy  sequence  of  fabrication.'’  In  endeavouring 
to  account  for  the  brief  duration  of  the  sway  of  these  potentates, 
I  conjectured  a  possible  republican  form  of  government  imder 
which  Hwo  or  more  rajas  were  simultaneously  invested  with  a 
share  in  the  comluct  of  the  state,  or,  if  elected  as  sole  rulers  for 
the  time  being,  the  periods  of  retention  of  authority  were  limited 
directly  and  definitively  by  law,  or  terminable  at  the  will  of  the 
majority.’  “  However,  these  difficulties  are  certainly  more  simply 
and  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  nomination 
of  another  description  originally  emanating  from  some  Suzerain 
authority  to  dclegaiod  Satraps  or  governors  of  provinces. 

As  regards  the  consecutive  succession  of  these  princes,  we 
have  hitherto  boon  compelled  to  roly  upon  patronymics  and  other 
indeterminate  voucliors ;  and,  though  it  is  a  question  whether 
our  power  of  defining  the  values  of  the  date  ciifiicrs  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  authorise  our  following  a  serial  arrangement  based 
upon  their  interpretation,  we  may  still  profitably  test  the  process 
witli  this  reservation.  The  fairly  dccij)horcd  and  reasonably 
congruous  dates  determine  tlic  order  of  succession  as  follows : — 


XAST  OF  SAII  KINGS  pates. 

1.  Ihwara  Datta,  son  of  Varsha'^ .  None. 

2.  Atri  Daind,  son  of  Iludra  B4h  ............  811,  312. 

3.  Viswa  Sah,  son  of  Atri  D&ind  . . .  320,  335. 

4.  Viswa  Sinha,  son  of  Rxidra  Sah .  323,  328,  335. 

5.  Rudra  Sdh,  son  of  Rudra  Sdh .  330. 


1  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Sof*.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  37.1 
p  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc,,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  40.]  ^  private  individual] 
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LIST  OP  SAH  KINGS.  dates. 

6.  Dama  Jata  Sriyah,  son  of  Dama  Sail .  344. 

7.  Vira  Dama,  son  of  Dama  Sail . (no  date  deciphered). 

8.  Dama  Sah,  son  of  E-udra  Sfli.. .  345. 

9.  Vijaya  Sah,  son  of  Dam4  S4h .  363,  354,  355. 

1-0.  Asa  Dama,  son  of  Endra  Sah .  370. 

11.  Rudra  Sinha,  son  of  Swami  Jhva  Dama^  374,  375. 

!12.  Swam!  Rudra  S4h,  son  of  Swami  Eudra 

Dama .  384,  390. 

13.  Eiidra  Sah,  son  of  Vira  I)ama .  387. 

It  results  from  these  dates,  however  imperfect  in  their  com- 
pi'ehensive  series,  that  either  there  was  a  double  appointment 
of  simultaneous  effect,  or  an  indeterminate  periodical  superses¬ 
sion  and  interchange  of  office-bearers,  obeying  the  fiat  of  the 
feodal  lord,  in  the  one  case;  or,  following  the  constitutional 
order  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  revolutionary  convulsions 
of  independent  government,  in  the  other.  We  are  still  unable 
to  identify  the  Swami  Eudra  D4m4,  son  of  Swami  Chandana,  of 
the  Girnar  inscription,  with  any  of  those  monarchs  whose  mints 
have  supplied  us  \vith  records  of  their  rule ;  but  looking  to  the 
delayed  introduction  of  the  extra  title  of  Swami — as  now  defined 
by  the  list  adapted  to  the  dates — we  may,  for  the  present,  con¬ 
jecture  the  individual  to  have  been  the  father  of  Swami  Eudra 
Sah;  and  may  even,  with  but  slight  stretch  of  imagination, 
shadow  forth  an  association  of  the  dubious  inscription  date  of 
*72,  with  his  fitting  place  in  the  order  of  succession  and  the 
independence  then  achieved,  to  which  he  lays  claim  in  his 
monumental  writing. 

I  next  proceed  to  notice  such  numismatic  novelties  of  this 
series  as  have  come  to  light  since  Prinsep  wrote. 

Poremost  and  most  important  among  these  arc  the  coins  of 
Tswara  Datta,  the  son  of  Yarsha,  the  first  E^ja  of  my  list. 

The  obverse  legends  of  the  three  specimens  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  are,  like  the  rest,  couched  in  imper- 
^  [  A  private  mdividaal.] 
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feet  Greek  letters,  tke  best  representation  of  wbich.  is  as  follows : 

The  exergue  is,  however, 
remarkable  in  its  contrast  with  the  subsequent  series,  in  having 
no  cipher  date,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  system 
of  marking  the  year  of  issue  was  not  as  yet  introduced. 

The  reverse  bears  the  subjoined  legend  : 

iTf  ^ 

Mdjno  mahd  Kblmtrapam  rswara  Dattam  Vetrsha  puthci — 

The  coins  of  Dama  data  Sriyah  are  also  among  our  later 
discoveries.  Dr.  Stevenson  first  published  a  notice  of  a  coin  of 
this  prince  from  the  Junir  hoard  (August,  1846),  I  have  since 
met  with  two  or  three  further  specimens  of  these  rare  coins. 

The  reverse  legend  runs — 

Jtdjno  mahd  KsJiatrapasa  Ddmdjata  S^'iyah  JUdjno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Ddmd  Saha 

putrasa. 

The  following  readings  of  the  coin  legends  of  Dimk  Sah,  the 
son  of  Dudra  Sah,  arc  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bird,  who 
transcribed  them  for  mo  from  the  originals  in  his  own  possession 
in  1848. 

Hdjno  mahd  Kshatrapasa Ddhid  Sdhasa  Rdjno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Rudra  Sdhasa putrasa* 

Finally,  I  have  to  advert  to  the  unpublished  coins  of  another 
Sw^mi  Rudra  Sdh,  whose  patronymic  is  only  imperfectly  retained 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  limited  number  of  specimens  that  have 
come  within  my  cognisance." 

^  '=^ ^  ^ 

Rdjno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Swdmi  Riidra  Sdhasa  Rdjno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Swdmt 
Satya  Sdha  putrasa. 

These  coins  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  their  accordance,  in 
the  stylo  and  fashion  of  their  Sanskrit  legends,  with  the  approxi¬ 
mate  specimens  from  the  mint  of  Swdmi  Rudra  Sdh,  No.  12 ; 
and  the  more  extensive  debasement  of  the  Greek  exergue  on  the 
obverse. — E.T.] 

1  [  The  coTicUiding  letter  xs  dcfociivc  in  all  the  three  specimens,  the  lower  portion 
only  being  visii)le  in  cacdi.  What  remains  scorns  to  form  a  portion  of  an  ordinary 
with  a  second  lino  below  the  ordinary  subjunctive  sign  of  that  letter.] 

[  Licut.-Colonel  Bush,  Bengal  Army— one  silver  piece.  G.  li.  Frceling,  Esq., 
Bengal  Civil  S(a‘vicc— one  silver  and  one  plated  coin,] 
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Eig.  16.  In  tliis  silver  coin  found  in  Katch.  in  1837,  and  presented 
to  me  by  Mr.  M’atben,  tbe  central  emblem  of  tbe  reverse  is  changed  to 
a  kind  of  trident ;  tlie  legend  is  also  altered  from  that  of  a  Satrap  to 
one  of  a  paramount  sovereign  : 

WT  <N  I  ^  'f 

'Farama  Blimiuvira  Fdjddim'dja  Sri  Kumara  Gupia  Mahendrasya. 

^  Of  the  paramount  soveicign  the  heroic  king  of  kings  Sri  Kumara  Gupta  Mahendin.' 

Eig.  17,  another  of  the  same  kind,  having  the  same  Sanskrit  legend, 
but,  behind  the  head,  the  Greek  letters  may  be  read  ononot,  or  rao 
NANO  ^  it  was  presented  to  me  with  the  last  by  Mr.  Wathen. 

Eigs.  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  have  the  same  symbol,  but  the  workman¬ 
ship  is  very  much  deteriorated.  The  legend  on  them  all  has  at  length 
been  deciphered  by  the  collation  of  several  specimens  presented  to  me 
by  Mr.  "^Yathen,  and  found  in  various  parts  of  Katch,  Kattywar,  and 
Gujarat,  by  Capt  Prescott,  Capt.  Purncs,  Pr.  Burn  ,*  as  well  as  the  few 
inserted  in  the  plates  of  Mr.  Steuart’s  coins.^ 

Farama  Fhagadata  ma  (ha)  Fdja  Sri  Shanda  Gupta  fvij  hramaditya. 

But  as  I  have  a  larger  assortment  of  the  coins  of  the  same  king  to 
introduce  into  a  future  plate,  I  will  postpone  further  mention  of  this 
series  for  the  present. 


[I  append  to  this  essay  my  latest  classification  of  such 
silver  coins  of  the  Guptas  as  are  associated  with  the  ty’p^cs  last 
adverted  to  by  Prinsep. 

Sni  Gupta. 

Class  A :  Silver,  weight  31  grains.  Mr.  G.  IT.  Frccling, 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  Unique. 

OrvunsE : — Device,  the  original  type  of  the  Siih  head,  apparently 
unchanged  in  outline  or  details. 

Legend,  as  usual,  in  imperfect  Greek  characters,  the  concluding 
six  letters  of  which  alone  are  visible,  thus — ^  a  c  X  O  I  O 

Beveuse:— Device,  a  singular  figure  that  may  possibly  represent 
the  early  design  of  the  Gupta  peacock  as  rendered  by  the  local  artists, 
beneath  which  is  a  linear  scroll  of  three  semi-circles  similar  to  that 

1  By  a  letter  fiom^  Prof,  Wilson  I  learn  tkat  Kr.  Steiiart’s  plate  is  to  appear  in 
the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal ;  but  that  it  had  time  to  journey  to  India  and 
back  before  the  outcomin^  number  went  to  press !  I  regret  I  am  thus  deprived  of 
the  power  of  addiy  to  this  note, the  observations  of  the  learned  in  Bngland  on  the 
8ur§Lshtra  coins.— J.P.  ^ 
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seen  in  continued  use  on  certain  silver  coins  of  Skanda  Gupta  above 
the  main  device  are  retained  tbe  Sab  cluster  of  stars  and  a  minute 
half-moon  seemingly  borrowed  from  the  same  source. 

Legend — 


Prof.  Fitz  Edward  Hall  proposes  to  amend  my  transcript, 
thus — 

- 

To  this  he  assigns  the  following  translation :  The  auspicious, 
Kil^lendra  Sri  Gupta,  son  of  the  auspicious  Nanda  Gupta,  an 
Indra  in  prowess.’’ 

If  tliis  should  eventually  prove  to  be  a  piece  of  the  Sri 
Gupta,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  known  by  his  name,  it  will 
establish  a  claim  on  our  attention,  altogether  apart  from  its 
novelty  as  the  unique  representative  of  the  money  of  that  king 
— in  the  evidence  of  the  close  and  direct  imitation  of  the  technic 
art  of  the  Sah  coinages,  which  it  develops  in  so  much  more 
distinct  a  degree  than  the  local  issues  of  the  Gupta  family  of  a 
later  date.  Indeed,  this  association  is  so  striking  that  I  was,  at 
first  sight,  almost  inclined  to  modify  my  original  impression  of  a 
deferred  revival  of  the  Sah  coinage  by  the  Guptas,  on  their  pos¬ 
sessing  themselves  of  the  province  of  Saurahstra,  and  to  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  bo  necessary  to  approximate  the  two  races 
more  closely  in  point  of  time,  in  order  to  explain  with  any 
plausibility  the  mechanical  coincidences  of  the  coinage;  but, 
though  these  will  be  scon  to  bo  strongly  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  obverse,  or  conventional  portion  of  the  die,  the  reverse,  or 
dynastic  stamp,  is  materially  changed,  both  in  the  loading 
device  and,  more  important  still,  in  the  shape  of  the  letters — 
so  that,  in  this  respect,  all  my  early  arguments  still  hold  good;® 

1  [‘ Joar.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’  vol.  iv.,  pi.  xlix.,  4,  5;  vol,  vii.,  pi.  xii.,  fig.  19; 
^  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs,  43,  44  ;  *  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xv.,  %.  20. 
IVof.  Wilson,  in  speaking  of  tlic  reverse  device  of  this  particular  coin,  describes  it  as 
*  an  ornament  like  a  disintegrated  Chuitya.’ 

'■i  [‘jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  pp.  16,  17.] 
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and,  in  regard  to  the  barbarized  Greek,  the  inheritance  of  Sah 
imperfections,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  recognising  thus 
much  of  the  power  of  imitation  of  its  letters,  when  we  know  that 
on  other  mintages  the  Gupta  artists  were  able  to  achieve  fuUy 
intelligible  Greek  adaptations  of  Eastern  names. 

Ktjmaha  Gtjpta. 

Class  B  :  PI.  xxxvii.,  figs.  16,  17 ;  ‘Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.,’ 
vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii ,  figs.  39,  40,  41,  42 ;  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xv., 
figs.  17,  18. 

Obyeese  : — Head  of  the  king  in  profile  :  the  outline  and  design  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  Surashtran  prototype — the  mintage  of  the 
Sah  kings — at  the  hack  of  the  head  is  ordinarily  to  be  seen  a  muti¬ 
lated  portion  of  the  Scythian  title  PAO  nano.  This  important  legend 
affords  another  link  in  the  direct  association  of  the  Guptas  with  the 
Indo-Scythians,  which  is  here  the  more  marked,  in  that,  while  the 
device  itself  is  servilely  copied  from  the  Sahs,  their  obverse  Greek 
legends  are  superseded  by  this  new  title. 

Eeveese  : — It  is  ditheult  to  determine  satisfactorily  what  the 
emblem  occupying  the  reverse  field  may  be  intended  to  typify,  but  the 
most  plausible  supposition  seems  to  be  that  it  displays  an  advance 
upon  the  conventional  representation  of  the  peacock  under  "Western 
treatment,  following  out  the  artistic  notion  of  that  bird  given  in  Sri 
Gupta’s  coin. 

Legend  : — 

JParama  B'ibagavata  ^ajddhirdja  SH  Kumdra  Gupia  MaJiendrasya. 

The  second  word  of  this  legend  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
whole  that  is  at  all  open  to  question ;  it  has  been  read  Blidmitira 
by  Prinsep,^  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  satisfactory  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  first  and  third  letters  are  fixed  and  constant  in 
the  various  examples,  and  are  properly  rendered  in  each  case  as 
^  and  ^ ;  the  second  and  fourth  letters  vary  considerably  in 
outline  on  the  different  specimens ;  the  second  letter  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  in  its  perfect  shape  as  ^  when  tried  by  the 
test  of  the  ^  in  Gupta,  indeed  the  majority  of  the  coins  display 
it  more  after  the  form  of  a  as  that  consonant  is  found  later  in 

1  [  Prof.  Wilson  (‘Ariana  Antiqua,’)  has  suggested  MattaraJea  (?)  which  the 
TJdayagiri  inscription  (‘  Bhilsa  Topes,’  p.  151)  rather  recommends  to  our  notice.] 
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the  legend  in  Mahendrasya.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 
final  cf.  I  see  that  Prof.  Mill  has  conjecturally  supplied  the  word 
JBhagavata  in  the  prefix  to  Kumara  Gupta’s  titles  on  the  Bhitari 
Lat(‘' Jour.  As.  Soc.Beng./  vol.  vi.,  p.4),hutPrinsep’s  facsimile  of 
the  inscription,  though  it  accords  the  needful  space  for  the  exact 
number  of  letters,  gives  the  final  as  a  manifiest  ^ ;  in  saying 
this,  however,  I  must  remind  my  readers,  that  in  the  alphabet 
in  question,  the  slightest  possible  inflection  and  continuation  of 
a  line  constitutes  the  essential  diflerence  between  the  two  letters 
^  and  cT,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  local  copper  plates  of  the 
Yalabhis  render  the  ^  very  much  after  the  shape  of  the  Eastern 
cf,  while  the  indigenous  cf  is  but  little  different  from  the  ^  of 
the  coins  under  reference.  And  finally  as  the  words  Farama 
Bhagavata  appear  in  all  their  indubitable  orthography  on  the 
succeeding  coins  of  Skanda  Gupta,  we  may  fairly  assume  a  mere 
imperfection  in  the  expression  of  the  individual  letters  and 
leave  the  word  as  it  has  been  entered  in  the  legend  above. 

The  coins  under  notice  are  not  always  complete  in  the 
Sanskrit  legends ;  for  instance,  an  otherwise  very  perfect  piece 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Poyal  Asiatic  Society  has  the  word 

abbreviated  into  No.  39,  pL  ii.,  ^  Joui\  Roy. 

As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  has  the  same  word  contracted  to  YT^nf^n:. 

Skanda  Gui>ta. 

Class  C  :  PL  xxxvii.,  figs.  18,  19 ;  ^  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’ 
vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  43,  44 ;  ^  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xv.,  fig.  20. 

Obvebse,  as  in  class  B,  Rumdra  Gupta,  but  the  execution  has 
greatly  deteriorated ;  on  some  specimens  traces  of  the  word  nano  aro 
still  to  be  seen, 

Eeyebse  : — The  device  in  this  class  of  money,  appears  to  offer  a 
more  direct  imitation  of  that  of  the  Sri  Gupta  pieces,  than  did  the 
intermediate  Rumdra  reverse  types,  these  latter  are  seen  to  reject  the 
foot  scrolls  and  to  vary  the  details  of  the  centre  figure  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Legend  WT  ’IWr  ^  ^  , 

JParama  JBhagavata  Sri  Skanda  Qupta  KramddUt/a, 
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Prinsep,  in  Hs  collated  reading  of  the  legends  on  these  coins 
adopted  the  letter  ^  (for  as  occurring  after  the  word 

[or  as  he  made  it],  which  he  found  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  title  of  which  precedes  the  name  of  the 

monarch.  This  rendering,  he  would  seem  to  haye  drawn  from 
fig.  29,  pi.  ii.,  Stenart  Jour.  Poy.  As.  Soc.,^  1837)  ;  hut  as 
the  like  letters  do  not  generally  recur,  I  haye  marked  this  as 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  weights  of  these  coins  yary  from  23  to  29  grains. 

Class  D  :  ^  Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.,’  yol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  45,  46  ; 
‘  Ariana  Antiqua,^  -pi.  xy.,  fig.  19. 

OsyERSE : — Crudely  outlined  head,  with  traces  of  the  title  nano 
in  front  of  the  profile. 

EsyERSE  : — Pigure  of  hTandi  identical  in  form  and  position  with 
the  emblem  on  the  seal  of  the  Yalabhi  family  as  found  attached  to 
their  copper-plate  grants.  ('Jour.  As.  Soc.  Peng.,’  yoI.  iv.,  pi.  xL, 
and  p.  487). 

Legend  : — [Eestored.] 

JParmnO'  JBliaga'oata  Sri  Slcanda  Qiijpta  Krarnddiigct. 

These  legends  are  frequently  yery  incomplete,  yarying  in  the 
number  of  letters  in  each.  * 

The  standard  of  these  coins  is  yery  uncertain,  rising  from  a 
weight  of  21  to  30  grains. 

Classes  E,  P,  Gt.  [The  references  are  prefixed  to  each 
variety.] 

Obverse  : — The  usual  head,  generally  ill-defined,  but  still  identical 
in  many  respects  with  the  original  device  on  the  obverse  of  the  Sail 
medals ;  it  is  occasionally  also  accompanied  by  distinct  traces  of  tho 
word  nano. 

Eeverse  :  Central  symbol  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  common  altar-shaped  receptacle  of  tho  sacred 
Tulsi  tree  of  the  Hindus.  Legends  restored. 

Class  E  :  'Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.,’  yol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  49. 

Parama  Bhagavata  SH  iSJeanda  Gupfa  Kramdditya. 
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Class  F;  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  vol.  sii.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  50. 

tr^TT  irarwcT  ^  gR 

JParama  JBhagavafa  Sri  STcanda  Gupta  JParamddUija. 

Class  G-:  ^  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  yoL  sii.;,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  51. 

xHTT  wwcT  ^  twiivR'Tf^ar  ^5^ 

Parama  JBhagavata  Sri  YiJcrmndclitya  SJcanda  Gupta. 

The  irregularity  in  the  completion  of  the  legend,  noted  as 
occurring  on  Skanda  Grupta^s  coins  with  the  bull  reyerse, 
appears  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  those  of  the  present  class. 

The  weight  of  these  coins  is  more  than  ordinarily  unequal, 
rising  from  22|  to  33  grains. 

Though  not  properly  susceptible  of  classification  with  any 
Gupta  series  of  coins,  it  is  as  well  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
noticing  in  connexion  therewith  a  s|)ecies  of  money  which  seems 
to  constitute  an  independent  derivatiye  from  the  same  SauiAsh- 
tran  type  that  seryed  as  a  model  for  the  local  currency  of  the 
Guptas  in  certain  western  proyinccs  of  their  empire. 

I  adyert  to  the  pieces  figured  as  Nos.  6  to  8  and  9,  pi.  xxyii.^ 
Prinsep,  at  the  moment  of  their  publication  (December,  1835), 
scarcely  attempted  any  decipherment  of  the  certainly  very  un¬ 
promising  legends,  and  was  equally  at  fault  in  regard  to  the 
reyersc  deyice  which  he  described  as  ^  a  symbol  in  the  form  of  a 
trident;’  when,  subsequently,  he  came  to  take  up  the  general 
subject  of  the  S4h  and  Gupta  silver  coinage  in  full  detail,  he 
still  essayed  no  advance  upon  the  attribution  of  this  offshoot  of 
their  common  prototype.  In  my  paper  on  the  S4h  kings,®  I  made 
some  slight  progress  towards  the  determination  of  the  purport 
of  the  legends ;  and,  apart  from  the  typical  coincidences,  I  was 
able  to  demonstrate  more  precisely  the  Sah  association  in  the 
decipherment  of  the  words  on  the  margin  of 

the  best  preserved  specimen  of  the  series. 

1  [  other  examples  of  this  currency  will  be  found  delineated  in  ^  Jour.  Roy.  Aa. 
Soc.,’  vol.  iv  ,  pi.  ii.,  hg  30  ;  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  35  to  38.] 

[  ‘Jour,  Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  64,  15th  April,  1848.] 
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A  coin  of  Mr.  Freeling’s,  of  an  early  date  in  the  serial  issue, 
presenting  a  well  defined  and  nearly  complete  legend,  materially 
advances  the  inquiry,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  the  strangely  dis¬ 
torted  letters  stamped  on  the  later  emanations  from  the  parent 
mint,  though  it  leaves  us  still  far  from  any  conclusive  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  class  of  money  to  which  it  belongs.  I  proceed  to 
describe  the  piece  in  the  ordinary  detail. 

Silver,  weight  27  grains. 

Obverse  : — Tke  usual  Sah  head,  apparently  but  little  modified. 
This  surface  of  the  coin  is  damaged,  but  fully  one-half  the  marginal 
space,  around  the  profile,  remains  uninjured,  and  in  the  total  absence 
of  any  sign  of  a  letter  confirms  my  previous  supposition,^  that  the  use 
of  the  Greek  legend  was  not  extended  to  this  class  of  coin. 

Eeverse  : — Device,  a  barbarized  imitation  of  the  Minerva  Proma¬ 
chos  of  the  Pactrian  coinage. 

1  was  once  disposed  to  look  upon  the  singular  figure  on  the 
reverse  of  these  coins  as  the  Buddhist  device  of  a  man  :  I  was 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  similarity  of  the  form  of  the  figure 
sketched  by  Jas.  Prinsep,  in  fig.  21,  pi.  iv.,  to  that  occurring  on 
the  Behat  type  of  coins ;  ^  but  I  now  observe  that  Prinsep,  in 
his  second  engraving  of  the  same  coin  (fig.  9,  pi.  xxvii.),  omits 
the  left  arm,  in  its  downward  position,  which  constituted  the 
most  essential  point  of  Behat  identity. 

Leueih) 

Optional  re 

READINGS  ^  ^ 

The  configuration  of  certain  letters  in  these  legends  demands 
a  passing  notice.  The  character  which  Prinsep  took  for  pr,  etc., 
is  now  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  an  ^ :  the  form  is  peculiar,  but 
still  it  bears  sufficient  affinity  to  the  general  idea  of  the  Gupta 

In  the  later  specimens  of  the  coinage,  its  upper  section  is 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  by  the  rounding  off  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  first  down- stroke,  while  the  ^  itself  is 

^  ‘  One  item  seems  safely  dedncible  from  the  unoccupied  margin,  to  he  found 

around  the  bust  in  the  broader  coins,  viz.,  that  tho  use  of  Greek  or  its  attempted 
representation  was  here  discontinued.’—^  Jour.  Hoy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  63.] 

2  [PL  xix.,  fig.  16  ;  pi.  XX.,  figs.  45,  47,  etc.] 
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squared  at  the  base.  The  nearest  approach  to  identity  with  this 
numismatic  ^  is  to  be  found  in  the  outline  of  that  character  as 
expressed  on  the  Udayagiri  Inscription ;  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
marked  that  this  similitude  affords  but  little  aid  towards  deter¬ 
mining  geographical  limitation,  as  the  majority  of  the  letters  of 
the  inscription  itself  are  exceptional,  and  do  not  accord  with  the 
characters  of  the  other  writings  of  the  same  locality.  The  ^  of 
these  coins  takes  the  same  shape  as  those  on  Kumara’s  silver 
coins.  Class  B,  above  adverted  to.  The  remaining  letters,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  definitively  identified,  seem  to  follow  the 
ordinary  Sah  style. — E.T.] 
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XX.— 01^  THE  APPLIOATIOX  op  a  NEW  METHOD 
OF  BLOCK-PRINTING,  WITH  NOTICES  OF 
UNEDITED  COINS. 

MAY,  1838. 

In'  all  MuAammadarL  countries  it  is  the  -well-known  custom  of  those 
who  move  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  to  apply  their  seals  in  lieu  of  their 
written  signatures  to  letters,  bonds,  and  other  written  documents — not 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  it,  by  an  impression  on  wax,  but  by  smear¬ 
ing  the  flat  surface  of  the  seal  with  ink,  and  printing  in  the  manner  of 
type,  so  as  to  leaTe  on  the  paper  a  white  cipher  upon  a  black  flcld.  It 
may  be  in  conseq[uence  of  this  custom,  as  much  as  from  religious  pre¬ 
judice,  that  Muhammadan  seals  are  almost  invariably  conflned  to  letter 
mottos ;  seldom  ornamented,  but,  if  so,  merely  with  flowers,  etc.,  done 
in  outline ;  because  such  only  can  be  faithfully  pourtrayed  in  a  type 
impression,  which,  of  course,  cannot  at  all  represent  a  head  or  other 
relievo  design. 

The  money  of  the  Musalmans  was  in  the  same  manner  generally 
impressed  only  with  the  signet  or  the  titles  of  the  sovereign,  well 
adapted  to  a  flat  surface  of  thin  metal. 

Seeking  an  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  making  public  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Muhammadan  coins  in  my  own  and  my  friends’  cabinets,  it  thus 
occiuTed  to  me  that  by  forming  from  them  in  sealing-wax,  or  in  type 
metal,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  die  which  had  been  used  in  striking 
these  pieces,  I  should  be  able  to  use  it,  in  the  native  fashion,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  ink  impressions  along  with  the  ordinary  letter  type ;  while,  as 
the  coin  itself  would  in  every  case  furnish  the  mould,  every  chance  of 
error  in  copying  would  be  removed :  and,  though  the  elegance  of  a 
shaded  engraving  conld  not  he  attained,  still  this  would  bo  more  than 
compensated  by  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  the  representation. 

My  first  trial  was  so  encouraging  that  I  at  once  resolved  on  carrying 
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the  plan  into  execution  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  I  have  now  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press  upwards  of  two  hundred  coins  done  in  this  novel 
and  exceedingly  simple  manner. 

As,  however,  it  will  be  in  every  respect  more  convenient  to  present 
them  in  a  continued  scries  as  an  accompaniment  to  my  tables  of  the 
value  of  Indian  coins  already  published,  I  propose  merely  to  introduce 
into  the  jiages  of  the  Journal  a  few  examples  of  such  coins  as  are  new, 
rare,  or,  from  other  causes,  worthy  of  particular  description. 

But  first,  in  deference  to  the  established  custom  in  such  cases,  I 
must  assign  to  this  newly-invented  art  some  Greek  polysyllabic  appella¬ 
tion  ;  and  (without  intending  the  undignified  lapsus  of  a  pun)  I  cannot 
propose  one  more  expressive  of  the  process  than  Rupography — not  from 
rupee,  the  common  designation  of  our  Indian  money,  nor  yet  from  the 
Sanskrit  word  rupa,  'form,  likeness,’  but  in  a  genuine  and  orthodox 
manner  from  the  Greek  youTro?,  sigilaris  oera,  or  sealing-wax,  the  sub¬ 
stance  upon  which  the  impression  of  the  coin  is  first  received,  and 
which  will  itself  serve  as  the  printing  material,  if  it  be  not  desired 
to  preserve  the  block  in  the  more  durable  material  of  type  metal, 
by  a  second  transfer  from  the  sealing-wax  to  a  clay  or  gypsum  mould, 
into  which  the  latter  substance  can  be  cast  in  the  usual  manner. 
Some  sharpness  of  outline  is  lost  by  this  triple  operation ;  and  where  a 
great  many  copies  are  not  required,  the  rtipographical  process  may  be 
safely  confined  to  the  first  stage,  or  simple  impression  on  sealing-wax. 

As  a  first  specimen,^  then,  of  the  capabilities  of  this  art  of  rupo- 
graphy,  I  select  a  coin,  or  rather  medal,  purchased  by  myself  some 
years  ago  at  Benares.  It  is  of  Husain  Shah,  generally  accounted  the 
last  Siifi  monarch  of  Per*sia ;  for,  after  his  abdication  in  a.ii.  1135,  his 
son  Tamasp  held  but  a  nominal  sovereignty,  the  real  power  being 
usurped  by  Mahmud  the  Afghan. 

Marsden  would  designate  this  as  one  of  the  medals  of  the  Persian 
kings  properly  so  called,  intended  to  be  hung  and  worn  on  the  neck. 
It  had,  when  I  bought  it,  a  hasp  for  suspension  j  but  still  I  do  not 
imagine  it  to  have  been  struck  for  that  express  purpose,  but  rather  as 
a  crown  piece  for  distribution  to  courtiers  on  h  birth-day,  as  is  stiU  the 
custom  at  DihH,  at  Lucknow,  and  other  native  courts.  It  is  of  nearly 
pure  silver,  and  weighs  844.3  grains,  a  little  short  of  five  rupees,  and 
somewhat  above  as  much  in  value. 

Marsden  gives  the  drawing  of  another  medal  of  the  same  monarch, 
which  has  merely  the  usual  coin  inscription. 

1  [  I  hayo  not  thought  it  necessary  to  reproduce  these  facsimiles,  in  illustration  of 
the  mechanical  process.  I  have,  however,  retained  the  letter-press,  as  forming  a 
portion  of  Prinsep’s  numismatic  essays.] 
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The  following  is  the  numismatical  description  of  my  medal : 

Sultan  Hitsain  Shah  SAFPAYf, 

Beigaed  in  Persia,  a.h.  1106-1135,  (a.b.  1694-1722). 

SiLYEB. 

Legend  of  the  Obvebse. 

^UAJl  J^\  JoW' 

Centre 

Eevebse. 

Area,  <dSl  ^\  ^Sl  ^ 

Margin. 

Obyeese  — The  Sultan  the  Just,  the  spiritual  guide,  the  perfect,  the  ruler,  Abu'l 
Muzaffar  ul  Sultan  bin  ul  Sultan,  Sult&.u  Husain  Sh5.h,  Behhdur  Khhn,  of  the  Safvi 
race  :  may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  his  dominion !  Struck  at  Isfahan,  a.h. 
1118  (a.d.  1694). 

Eeveese  : — There  is  no  God  hut  God !  Muhammad  is  the  prophet  of  God ;  Ali 
is  the  favorite  of  God. 

Margin  ; — Ali,  Hasan, — Hosain,  Ali, — Muhammad,  Ja’far, — MCsa,  Ali— Mu¬ 
hammad,  Ali — Hasan,  Muhammad. 

(The  twelve  Imhms  in  the  order  of  their  succession). 

SPECIMEN  II. 

Is  a  coin  presented  to  me  by  General  Yentura  to  complete  my  series 
of  the  Pathan  sovereigns  of  Dihh,  being  the  only  one  of  the  founder  of 
that  dynasty  which  I  had  yet  seen.  Since  then  Capt.  Burnes  has 
favored  me  with  the  sight  of  a  duplicate  in  less  perfect  preservation, 
procured  by  himself,  I  believe,  at  Kabul.  I  give  it  as  a  specimen  of 
what  rupography  can  do  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions. 

The  form  seems  imitated  from  that  of  the  Abbassite  khalifs,  having 
the  legend  in  concentric  circles  written  in  the  Kufic  form  of  Arabic. 
The  facsimile  represents  exactly  by  the  dark  parts  where  the  surface 
is  worn  smooth ;  however,  by  carefully  comparing  the  two  specimens, 
the  whole  has  been  made  out  satisfactorily  with  the  aid  of  my  brother, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep.^ 

It  is  curious  that  the  common  title  of  SJiahdl  iil  din,  by  which 
Muhammad  is  generally  known  in  Indian  history,  does  not  appear  on 
this  Ghaznah  dirhem,  which  gives  him  the  two-fold  designation  of 
GJhids  ul  din,  ^the  supporter  of  the  faith,’  and  Moa%  ul  ndsir  h  din, 
‘the  humbled  of  the  defender  to  the  faith’ — {sc,  to  the  Kaliph  of 

^  [  I  have  slightly  modified  Mr.  Prinsep’s  reading.] 
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Baglidad).  Probably  tbe  patent  for  the  hotv  title  of  ShaMh  ul  diUj 
^  tbe  flaming  sword  of  faith/  given  in  honour  of  his  brilliant  and  de¬ 
structive  expeditions  into  India,  had  not  yet  arrived  from  the  court  of 
the  Kaliph.^  If  so,  the  word  tisam  (90)  in  the  date  may  be  read  wrong. 

SlIAHAB  XJL  DI’N,  MuHAMMAD  BIN  SaM, 

Pounder  of  the  Gliori  dynasty  of  DiliU.  Pcignecl  a.h.  588-602  (a.d.  1192-1206), 
Silver.  Weight,  73.4  to  92.6  grains 
Legends  on  the  concentric  circles  of  the  Obverse. 

Line  1  j 

1 

Ditto  op  the  Peverse. 

Line  1  ^  j  iiiiLwo  <Csms  iOjX  ^'AIj  icXjb  c— 

LU 

2  jx^  <d!t 

3  tJoJl 

4 

[The  inscriptions  arc  copied  at  length  in  plate  xli.] 

Obverse  : — (From  the  Koran) — ‘  It  is  ho  that  sendeth  his  messenger  for  right¬ 
eousness,’  etc.  [Surat,  ix.  33,  and  Ixi.  9.] 

There  is  no  God  hut  God,  Muhammad  is  the  prophet  of  God ! — The  mighty  sove¬ 
reign  Ghuis  ul  dimya  va  t^dhi^  AhiHl  fateh^  Muhammad  bin  Shin. 

Eeverse  .—This  dirhem  vas  struck  in  the  city  of  Ghaznah,  in  the  year  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Al  Ndsir  Ic  dm  illah  [the  Khalif],  the  mighty  sovereign,  Moaz  ul  din^  ahuH 
zafar,  Muhammad  bin  Sam. 

SPECIMEN  HI. 

Among  the  coins  discovered  by  General  Ventura  in  the  great  tope 
at  Manikyiila,  and  described  in  vol.  iii.,  pi.  xxi.  [v.]  flgs.  10  and  11, 
[Art.  VI.],  were  two  of  the  Sassanian  type,  having  Sanskrit  legends 
on  the  margin  of  the  obverse.  I  did  not  then  attempt  to  decipher 
them,  nor  am  I  aware  that  their  explanation  has  been  since  effected 
else  where. 

Captain  Bumes  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pick  up  three  more  of 
the  same  curious  coins,  in  his  present  journey,  which  are  now  in  my 
hands,  with  other  rare  antique  produce  of  his  successful  research. 

1  [The  history  of  this  double  nomenclature  will  be  found  in  detail.in  my  Essay 
on  the  Coins  of  the  PathCin  Kings  of  Dihlh  London,  1847.] 
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Tlie3^  have  every  apx^earance  of  having  been  extracted  from  some 
similar  ancient  monument ;  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  for  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  full  half  of  the  fruits  of  the  late  explorations  of 
the  various  topes  have  evaded  the  hands  of  their  explorers,  and  are 
scattered  about  the  country  to  be  hereafter  picked  up  gradually  from 
pilgrims  or  professed  dealers;  for  a  trade  will  soon  be  organized  in 
such  articles,  if  it  be  not  already  established.  There  is  no  harm  in 
this,  as  it  will  tend  to  preserve  such  relics  from  destruction ;  but  we 
must  for  the  future  be  on  our  guard  against  spurious  specimens,  which 
will  multiply  daily. 

Captain  Eurnes’  discovery  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  toward 
the  deciphering  of  the  Sanskrit  legend :  his  coins  have  helped  me  to 
the  general  purport  of  the  marginal  writing,  even  if  they  have  not 
wholly  explained  its  contents.  I  found  on  collating  the  five  legends 
now  at  my  command,  that  three  of  them  {mde  pi.  xli.)  were  short  of  the 
others  by  two  letters,  which  in  the  most  perfect  of  Captain  Eurncs’ 
coins  might  be  clearly  read  as  nita  .  Bcmcmbciing  an  analogous 
omission  on  one  of  the  Gfupta  coins  of  Kanauj,  wherein  some  specimens 
had  the  epithet  vijmjaja  and  others  mjayajanita — both  of  the  same 
meaning,  I  concluded  that  the  preceding  anomalous  letter  on  all  the  coins 
must  be  a  and,  indeed,  it  has  no  small  affinity  to  the  modern  Nagari 
and  Eengaliy.  The  two  preceding  syllables,  again,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about;  being  in  all  five  examples  devau  ]Nfow,  devajet  and 
demjanita,  ^offspring  of  the  gods,’  is  the  well-known  epithet  of  the 
ancient  Persian  monarchs  as  well  as  of  the  Sassanian  race.  Thus,  in 
the  trilingual  inscription  on  the  hTakshi-rustam  sculpture  given  in  Ivor 
Porter’s  travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.,  548,  wo  have  in  the  Greek  chai-actcr : 
TOTTO  TO  nPOennON  MACAACNOT  ©EOT  APTAHAPOT  BAOIAEnO  BACI- 
AEnN  APIANilN  EKPENOTO  ©E^N  TXOT  ©EOT  nAHAKOT  BACIAEUC, 
which  is  repeated  below  in  two  forms  of  Pehlvi. 

The  same  title  in  Sanskrit,  devaputm  slialicm  sMhi,  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered,  is  applied  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  Allahabad  pillar 
inscription,  as  revised  at  p.  233,  vol,  i. 

Again,  on  the  Sassanian  coins,  read  by  the  Baron  do  Sacy  as  far  as 
they  ai’c  published  by  Ker  Porter  (for  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  the  Earon’s  work  on  the  subject),  the  Pehlvi  legend  runs : 

Mazdezn  ieh  Shdlipura  nialalcun  medaLdP  'ininochatri  ni&n  yezdan. 

^  Adorer  of  Ormuzd,  exc&lUnt  Shahpur,  king  of  kings,  oilspriiig  of  the  divine  race 
of  the  gods.’ 

1  In  the  examples  given,  I  should  read  this  passage— maUk  Airmmu 
etc. ;  but  the  Sassanian  corns  require  study  ere  they  can  be  properly  made  out. 
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The  natural  deduction  hence  was  that  the  rest  of  the  Sanskrit 
legend  would  also  turn  out  to  he  a  translation,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
Sassanian  formula ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  it  has  proved  to  he. 

Indo-Sassanian  dirhem. 

Silver.  Weight,  53  grains. 

Legend. 

Obverse: — Head  of  Mithra  (Ormuzd);  Pehlvi  very  distinct,  but  unread;  see 
pi.  xli. 

Leverse  : — On  the  field,  three  letters  of  an  unknown  alphabet  (like  the  Armenian 
or  perhaps  numerals  ^ 

Margin  — 

^  ^  ri 

Bri  hitivira  Alrdna  cha  paramesimra  Bri  Vdhitigdn  clmajanita. 

In  this  legend  the  only  actual  letters  at  all  doubtful  are  the  p  and 
me  of  paramesioara,  and  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  name.  Indeed, 
the  first  letter  is  different  in  every  example,  as  will  he  seen  in  the 
lithographed  plate  [xli.],  as  though  they  were  all  different  names  of 
the  same  family.  How  to  analyse  the  sentence  : — 

JEEitinra  I  suppose  to  he  a  corrupt  writing  of  liridiviraj 

'nohle  in  heart,’  equivalent  to  the  Pehlvi  word  leh,  translated  hy  '  ex¬ 
cellent.’  Air  mice  cha  parameucara,  and  the  supreme  lord  of  Amin  or 
Persia,  may  he  read  (perhaps  hotter)  Airan  va  Fdrsesivaray  the  lord  of 
Iran  and  Pars.  For  the  name,  we  have  severally  pha,  cha,  va,  glia,  or 
hd  !  followed  hy  hitigdn  or  hltilJidn ;  and,  lastly,  dcvajanitcc,  as  before 
ex|)lained. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  owners  for  such  names ;  and  although 
this  is  the  third  time  I  have  alluded  to  this  coin,  gaining  little  hy  little 
each  time,  still  I  fear  wo  have  much  to  learn  before  wc  can  unravel  its 
entire  history.  For  the  present  I  leave  unnoticed  the  Pehlvi  legend, 
merely  placing  under  view  in  the  annexed  plate  corresponding  passages 
from  regular  Sassanian  coins,  which,  being  titles,  will  soon  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  alphabet  and  meaning. 

[  As  intimated  under  Art,  XV.  (vol.  i.,  p.  410),  I  haye 
intentionally  reserved  all  notice  of  the  bilingual  and  trilingual 
emanations  from  Indo-Sassanian  mints,  and  their  subordinate 
illustrative  varieties,  until  I  could  associate  my  latest  tentative 
readings  with  Prinsep's  closing  illustration  of  this  interesting 
division  of  Oriental  HTumismatics. 

I  have  elsewhere  (vol.  i.,  p.  G5)  adverted  to  the  obstacles  that 
present  themselves  to  any  precise  definition  of  the  permutablo 
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letters  of  tlie  PehJyi  alphabet,  wHcli  may  not  cbance  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  tbe  context,  or  some  leading  indication  calculated  to 
assure  its  exactitude ;  but,  in  tbe  present  instance,  we  bave  to 
encounter  dialectic  modifications  and  transmutations  from  other 
tongues,  in  addition  to  tbe  ignorant  treatment  of  a  language  at 
tbe  best  but  imperfectly  known  to  us/  Tbe  legends  I  bave 
ventured  to  designate  as  Scytbic,  in  virtue  of  tbeir  seeming 
derivation  and  tbe  assimilation  of  certain  of  tbeir  forms  to  tbe 
Tartar  alphabets,  are  to  this  time  simply  unintelligible. 

Tbe  classification  of  these  complicated  materials  will  be  seen 
to  present  somewhat  of  a  difficulty — even  if  tbe  data  permitted 
it,  they  could  not  well  be  adapted  to  any  epochal  order — nor  do 
tbe  medals  sufficiently  accord  to  follow  suit  under  tbe  simple 
typical  arrangement.  I  am,  therefore,  reduced  to  group  the 
diflferent  series  by  tbe  linguistic  test,  as  exemplified  by  tbe 
following  outline  : — 

A.  Scytbic  (two  varieties). 

A  a.  Scytbic  and  Sanskrit. 

A  1.  Scytbic,  Sanskrit,  and  Peblvi  (two  varieties). 

A  c.  Scytbic  and  Peblvi. 

B.  Peblvi  and  Sanskrit  (two  varieties). 

C.  Peblvi,  Scytbic,  and  Kufic. 

D.  Second  variety  of  unidentified  characters  with  Kufic. 

E.  Kufic  (alone). 

Class  A  :  Unidentified  characters,  supposed  to  be  Scytbic^ 
Eigs.  9  and  10,  pi,  xvi.,  '  Ariana  Antiqua."' 

I  notice  tbe  class,  represented  by  tbe  above  cited  engravings, 


^  [For  example,  of  all  those  who  are  Icainicd  in  Zend  and  its  cognate  languages”— 
of  the  vaiions  Frofessors  who  edit  Pchlvi  texts,  or  who  put  together  Griuninars  of 
that  tongue—no  single  individual  has  to  this  day  been  able  to  add  oao  Uuo  of 
translation  to  the  bilingual  inscriptions  of  Hiiji'-abad  (Ker  Fovtur,  pi.  xv.,  p,  /313j 
Westergaard,  ‘Buudehesh,’  p.  83;  Spiegel,  ‘  Graiumatik,’  p.  17/),  etc.),  beyond  what 
Do  Sacy  had  already  taught  us  in  1793.  In  brief,  our  power  of  interpretation  fails 
us  exactly  where  the  Sassanians  have  omitted  to  supply  us  with  the  CJreck  translations 
they  appended  to  somo  of  the  parallel  texts,  which,  however,  unfortunately  extend 
hut  little  beyond  the  titular  and  dynastic  prreordium  of  the  inscription  more  imme¬ 
diately  in  question.  I  may,  howcvei,  notice  favourably  Dr.  Haiig‘s  tentative  intfn- 
pretatioiis,  confessedly  incomplete  as  they  are  ] 
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merely  as  introductory  to  tte  several  ramifications  of  tlie  un¬ 
identified  alphabet  on  the  coins  of  later  date,  which  form  the 
subject  of  my  present  synopsis.  I  have  to  refer,  however,  mo¬ 
mentarily  to  a  still  earlier  exhibition  of  the  literal  series  in  the 
degradation  and  gradual  transmutation  of  the  original  Greek 
legends,  on  the  lower  Kanerki  coins,  into  the  conventional  forms 
and  sjmbols  of  this  system  of  writing — so  that  the  Greek  epi¬ 
graph  of  PAO  NANO  PAO  ooHPKi  KOPANO  degenerates  into  the,  to 
us,  confused  jiunble  of  signs,  which  the  cognate  characters  on 
other  medals  alone  teach  us  to  look  upon  as  real  and  hondi  fide 
vehicles  of  phonetic  expression — ^now  extant  upon  the  pieces 
engraved  as  hTo.  17,  pi.  xiv.,  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua’  ;  No.  6,  pi.  xxii., 
mprd ;  and  No.  16,  pi.  xiv.,  ^Ariana  Antiqua.’ 

The  Sassanian  proper  money,  more  especially  under  refer¬ 
ence,  exemplifies  the  free  and  independent  use  of  the  debateable 
character,  as  opposed  to  the  possible  mere  mechanical  barbariza- 
tion  of  a  foreign  tongue  in  the  other  instance,  and  would  seem 
to  evidence  the  local  currency  of  the  speech  it  was  calculated  to 
embody  in  one  section  at  least  of  the  dominions  acknowledging 
fealty  to  the  successors  of  Ardeslm  B41biek.^  Next  in  literal 
simplicity,  though  probably  of  a  varied  site  and  but  little  ap¬ 
proximate  period,  must  be  quoted  the  series  so  peculiarly  Indo- 
Sassanian  in  their  identities,  which  stiU  restrict  themselves  to 
this  style  of  writing — Nos.  19,  20,  '  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xvi. 

The  Indo-Sassanian  money  with  unmixod  Sanskrit  legends 
has  already  been  adverted  to,  but  further  examples  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  classes  may  be  consulted  under  the  following  refer¬ 
ences  : — 'Ariana  Antiqua,^  pi.  xvi.,  fig.  18  ;  ibid,  pi.  xvii., 

fig.  11,  and  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  20  ;  '  Joui'.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,^  vol.  xii.,  pp. 
341,  342,  etc. ;  ^  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xvi.,  fig.  8. 

Class  A  a  :  (Bilingual  Scythic  and  Sanskrit).  Type,  fig.  6, 
pi.  xvii.,  'Ariana  Antiqua.’ 

^  [  Other  specimens  of  money  bearing  these  peculiar  legends  may  be  seen  under 
‘  Ariana  Antiqua/  pi  xvii.,  Nos.  12  to  15.] 
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Obyeese  : — Head  facing  to  tlie  right. 

Leg-ene  in  unidentified  characters.  ^  Jour.  Hoy.  As.  Soc./  voL  xii., 
pi.  iii.,  fig.  21. 

Eeyeese  : — ^Fire  altar  and  supporters  about  the  pedestal  of  the  altar 

"  I 

Class  A  6:  (Trilingual,  ScytMc,  Sanskrit,  and  Pehlvi?). 
PL  V.,  figs.  10, 11 ;  and  pi.  sli.,  figs.  1  to  5.^ 

Oeyeese  : — Device,  as  in  the  plate ;  the  tiger-crest  is  less  obscure  on 
other  coins. 

Centre : — Unidentified  characters. 

Margin: — Legend  also  of  doubtful  import,  but  expressed  in 
Sanskrit  letters. 

1  2  S  4  6  0  7  s  9  10  11 12  13  11  16  10  17  IS  19  20  21  22  2S  21  25 

The  above  transliteration,  based  upon  mechanical  configura¬ 
tions  alone,  gives  the  preferable  reading  of  each  character,  deduced 
from  a  collation  of  the  legends  on  the  numerous  coins  extant.  As 
the  language  this  legend  embodies  is,  up  to  this  time,  unlcnown 
to  us,  there  are  no  precise  means  of  selecting  the  intentional  as 
opposed  to  the  technically  rendered  letters.  For  instance,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  6th  form  should  be  taken  to  stand  for 
^5  or  %.  The  9th  letter  may  be  only  one  of  the  frequently 
recurring  ’’^’s ;  but  I  read  it  as  in  accord  with  Prinsep,  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  Sir  A.Burnes’s  coins  (now  in  the  possession 
of  General  Fox),  which  gives  the  character  with  more  than 
usual  distinctness.  In  the  letters  10  to  14,  I  again  follow 
Prinsep,  on  the  principle  of  the  probability  of  the  combination 
rather  than  upon  the  positive  assurance  of  the  imperfectly  dis¬ 
criminated  letters  which  compose  the  word.  And,  with  some 
such  similar  tendency,  I  formerly  proposed  the  substitution  of 
as  the  modern  representative  of  IsTo.  16,  in  preference  to  the 
optional  'R?  or  ^  of  my  author’s  text,  a  conjectural  emendation 
since  amply  confirmed  by  the  configuration  of  the  letter  in  ques¬ 
tion  on  one  of  Colonel  Lafont’s  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 


1  [;  Also  'Journal  Asiatique/  vol.  vii.  (1839),  pi.  xviL,  p.  34;  'Ariana 
pi  XXX.,  fig.  22;  'Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  pi.  iii.,  figB.  17  to  20. 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  tliat  if  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  these 
definitions,  there  is  no  inconsistency  or  literal  difficulty  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  acceptance  with  the  values  now  suggested. 

Eeterse  : — 

To  the  left  .  .  Pehlvi 

To  the  right  .  Pehlvi 

.  ... 

In  regard  to  the  Pehlvi  legend  on  the  left,  I  have  elsewhere' 
explained  my  reasons  for  differing  from  Olshausen’s  original 
interpretation  of  seventy -seven?  His  rendering  of  the 

final  word  to  the  right  is  faulty,  but  the  second  name  I  con¬ 
sider  indubitable ;  and,  like  him,  I  fail  at  the  opening  term, 
though  I  incline  to  identify  it  with  the  title  of  in 

preference  to  supposing  it  to  be  the  name  of  the  Suzerain  ruler 
of  Khoras5,n. 

Class  A  h  :  Variety.  PL  xxxiii.,  fig.  6. 

Obverse: — As  in  Prinscp’s  engraving.  The  better  preserved  speci¬ 
mens  exhibit  a  crest  above  the  wings  here  visible,  in  the  form  of  a 


tiger’s  head. 

Sanskrit  legend  to  the  right . 

to  the  left . 


Margin  : — Legend  in  unidentified  characters.  (Sec  '  Jour.  Boy, 
As.  Soc vol.  xii.,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  8)."^ 

The  Sanskrit  legends  on  the  obverse  of  these  coins  are  in¬ 
determinate.  Prof.  Wilson  proposed  to  amend  Prinsep^s  original 
reading  (vol.  i.,  p.  412)  to  ^  ^  adding,  ^  the  latter 

word  is  unequivocal,  but  the  two  last  letters  of  BaJimana  are 
doubtful.’ 

1  ^  Jour.  Poy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii ,  p.  341.] 

^  t ‘ Die  Pchlcwi-Logonden,’  Kopoiihageiij  1843,  p.  CO;  and  ‘Numismatic  Chro- 
niclo,’  vol.  xi.,  p.  133.] 

3  [  (y.  ‘  Gildcmeister  Scriptorum  Arabum  do  rebus  Indicis,’  Bonn,  1837,  p.  6; 
‘Tabari’  MS.,  cap.  115  ;  Haji  Khalfa,  a.ii.  86;  ‘Abulfaraj,’  pp.  116,  183,  Pocock, 
Oxon. ;  St,  Martin,  ‘  Armenio,’  vol  ii.,  p.  18;  ‘  Ibn  KhordaDah’  MS.,  BodL,  No. 
433  ;  Masaudi,  ‘  Meadows  of  Gold,’  p.  369.1 

^  [  See  also  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xvii.  ng,  8.] 
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Eeyeese  : — 

To  the  left  . 

To  the  right  .  LZj\ui  ^ 

Margin  : — Legend  similar  to  that  on  the  ohyerse  exergue. 

Class  A  c :  (Bilingual,  Scythic  and  Pehlyi), 

To  complete  the  classification,  I  refer  to  two  coins  as  yet 
incompletely  deciphered  in  the  Pehlyi,  and  altogether  unin- 
telligihle  in  their  Scythic  legends,  a  description  of  which  will 
he  found  at  p.  332,  '  Jour.  Poy.  As.  Soc.,"  vol.  xii. 

Yastt-deva. 

Class  B  :  (Bilingual,  Pehlyi  and  Sanskrit). 

Prinsep^s  delineation,  pi.  vii.,  fig.  6,^  sufficiently  displays  all 
the  typical  details  of  these  pieces  ;  I  have  merely  to  deal  with 
the  legends. 

Obyebse  ; — To  the  right  of  the  figure  is  Pehlyi,  hut  illegible  in  the 
specimen  engrayed. 

(Increase)  .  .  .  = 

To  the  left  .  .  . 

Or  S'lv  Varsu  tef  for  Sri  Vdsu  dev  a. 

Margin : 

4)^3'^  ^4jfo3-^  O'"  MO 

ILU 

‘  In  nomine  justi  judicis,’  -  Siv  VarsCto  tef,  BrahmCm,  King  of  MnltCin. 

^  ^  [  Other  engraYing’s  and  facsimiles  may  be  consulted  in  ^  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi. 
ivii.,  fig.  9 ;  ‘  Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc./  vol.  xii.,  pi.  lii.,  figs.  9  to  15.] 

2  [  The  usual  formular  opening,  corresponding  Avith  the  Arabic  Ji!  \  . 

See  AnquetU  ‘Zend  Ayesta,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  341,  correctly  )4jfvdJU^ 

M.  Spiegel  does  me  but  bare  justice  when  he  concludes  that  I  was  \maAvarc  of  liis 
previous  decipherment  of  a  portion  of  this  marginal  legend  when  I  published  my 
first  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  the  ‘Jour  Eoy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  343. 
In  truth,  in  those  days,  I  was  but  as  little  in  the  way  of  seeing  German  boohs,  as  I  liave 
limited  facility  of  reading  them  now ;  but  I  quoted,  witli  full  and  deserved  commcnii- 
tion,  Prof  Olshausen’s  treatise,  and  noticed  all  other  continental  wmrhs,  referring  to 
the  subject,  of  which  I  was  able  to  obtain  knowledge.  In  his  ‘Grammatik  dcr 
Euzvdreschsprachc  ’  (Wien,  1866),  M.  Spiegel  reclaims  the  title  to  priority  of  inter- 
opening  portion  of  this  sentence,  which  it  seems  appeared  in  May, 
1844  Jahhr.  fiir  wissenseh-Kritik.’  Mai,  1844,  p,  703).  And,  further,  ho  desires  to 
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Ee VERSE  : - 

To  the  right  ^  TTf  II 

Sri  Vdsu  deva. 

To  the  left 

I  Jl.  ImSCI.) 

Margin  .  . 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  coins  are  not  very  exact  in  the 
Pehlvi  rendering  of  the  initial  invocation,  and  there  are  other 
signs  of  indeterminate  orthographical  expression  in  the  indif¬ 
ferent  insertion  or  omission  of  the  redundant  )=^,  or  final  stop, 
after  the  and  the  in  the  obverse  marginal  inscription. 
I  have  to  acknowledge,  though  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain,  a 
more  obvious  divergence,  recurring  without  exception,  in  the 
transliteration  of  the  Sanskrit  name  Vdsu,  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  as  and  ,  in  conflicting  contrast  in  the  dupli¬ 

cate  record  on  the  obverse  surface. 

A  coin,  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Abbot,  equally  evincing 
this  peculiarity  in  its  well- executed  but  now  abraided  Pehlvi 
legends,  displays  the  Sanskrit  ^  mider  a  negative  as¬ 

pect,  that  is  to  say,  as  legible  on  the  original  die,  but  reversed  on 
its  stamped  produce.  With  the  above  exception,  I  have  not  much 
doubt  about  the  obverse  renderings,  nor  do  I  distrust  the  inter- 

correct  my  reading  of  no  into  j'jpj.  I  am  not  dis¬ 

posed  to  concede  this  point,  as,  apart  from  the  greater  probability  of  the  employment 
of  the  former  formula,  the  consistency  of  literal  configuration,  as  developed  by  the 

coins,  is  opposed  to  the  transmutation  of  the  Pehlvi  ^  of  into  the  optional  and 

convertible  ^  of  the  more  modern  system  of  writing.  I  may  remark,  in  conclusion, 

that  an  author  who  is  disposed  to  exact  so  rigoiously  his  own  duos,  in  such  inaio'ui- 
ficant  matters,  should  have  been  more  precise  in  his  apportionment  of  the  creht  of 
discovery  by  others,  l^or  instance,  I  find,  at  p.  2G,  my  alphabets  (‘Jour.  hoy.  As. 
Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  262),  assigned  to  another  person.  At  pp.  27,  32,  a  complete 

ignoring  of  my  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  final  ^  (‘  Jour.  Roy,  As.  Soc.,'  vol. 

xiii.,  p.  379),  which  the  author  does  not  veiy  satisfactorily  exemplify  from  his  own 
materials;  and  at  p.  176,  my  rectification  of  the  so-long  misunderstood  word,  on  the 
reverse  of  the  earlier  Sassanian  coins,  and  its  determination  JSfowdzi\‘‘  Jonr. 

Roy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  387  ;  ‘Numismatic  Chronicle,'  vol.  xv.,  p.  1 81), ~is  quoted 
as  Dr.  Mordtmann’s,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  had  acknowledged  my  initial 
decipherment,  and  entered  into  some  controversy  as  to  my  idea  of  the  derivation  of 
the  word  (Zeitsclirift  d.  D.  M.  G.  viii.  32).] 
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pretation  of  tte  name  of  ZduUddn  on  tte  reverse  but 

the  word  that  precedes  it  still  continues  an  enigma,  and  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  propose  for  acceptance  either  the  geographical  definition 
of  ^  old  capital  of  Arachotia,  a  religious  association 

with  the  Sanskrit  worship ,  or  a  temporal  indication  of  ruler- 

ship,  of  which  this  may  be  the  undeciphered  exponent. 

In  typical  design  these  coins  are  in  a  measure  connected 
with  an  exceptional  style  of  Sassanian  money, ^  attributed  to 
Khosru  II.  (a.d.  591 — 628).  The  obverse  head  on  these  inno¬ 
vations  has  but  little  identity  with  that  on  the  Indo-Sassanian 
pieces,  and  is  only  associated  with  the  device  of  the  latter 
in  the  novelty  of  the  front  face.  The  reverse  figure,  on  the 
other  hand,  accords  exactly  with  the  bust  on  the  eastern 
money.  I  have  not  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  any  one  of  the  few  extant  pieces  of  the  fomier  class, 
and  rather  hesitate  to  propose  decipherments  on  the  strength 
of  mere  engravings ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  word  about  which 
there  is  any  doubt,  I  may  reproduce  the  legends  as  follows  : — 
Obveese  : 

To  the  left  (with  the  usual  monogram) 

To  the  right  , .  . 


*  [  I  would  note  en  passant  the  entire  absence  of  the  Pehlvi  J  ==  < _ 3  in  these 

legends,  the  I  =  J  >  the  Sanskrit  "q*  uniformly  supplying  its  place  as  in  the  Ven- 
did'ld,  Zend,  Veekeridnte  ;  Pehlvi,  Kawul. — ‘  Anquctil,’  vol.  i.  267.] 

2  [  Eawlinson,  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xi.,  p.  126  ;  ‘Abulfeda,’  Tpr".  ; 

‘  Journal  Asiatique,’  vol.  x.,  p.  94  ;  Fangozd;  Roinaud,  ‘  Fragments,’  p.  114 ;  ‘Ayin-i 
Akbari,’  vol.  ii  ,  p.  167.] 

3  [SeeOuseley,  ‘Medals and  Gems’  (London,  1801),  No.  8;  ‘Jahrbiichcr’  (1844), 
No.  evi ,  p.  29,  pi.  No.  7;  Longperier,  pi.  xi.,  fig.  3 ;  Olshausen,  p.  65  ;  ‘Numismatic 
Chronicle,’  vol.  xi.,  p.  137 ;  Mordtmann,  ‘  Zeitschrift,’  p.  138.  Ker  Porter  gives  an  on- 
graving  of  a  coin  with  a  similar  obverse,  pi.  Iviii.  fig.  18.  Menrse  :  ‘  A  single  upright 
ngure,  .  .  .  executed  in  a  very  barbarous  style,  having  a  chump-headed,  dwoi’fish  cifect.’ 
— ^vol.  i.,  p.  133.  Longperier’s  No.  4,  pi.  x.,  from  the  cabinet  of  tbo  I>uc  do  Blacas,  is 
identical  in  its  t^mes :  the  author  assigns  this  piece  to  Khosrii  I.  Dr.  Mordtmann 
follows  this  attribution,  and  interprets  the  legends — Obverse: 

Fsverse :  n'D  ( =34)  ^  conjectural  addition  of  ‘  Iran  afzud  Kir- 

man.’-“p.  93.  Xt  is  a  question  with  me  whether  this  coin  is  not  duo  to  Khosrfi  II. 
rather  than  Khosrfi  I.] 
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Reverse  : 

To  the  left  .  . 

(An .  37  of  his  reign.) 

To  the  right  — -  ^■**^'*** 

Dr.  Mordtmanii  reads  tRe  final  word,  omitted  in  the  above, 
TTzaina  Chuzistan.  I  certainly  sbonld  not  tbus  tran¬ 
scribe  the  letters  as  they  appear  on  the  Jahrbiicher  coin ;  and, 
possibly,  if  I  did  so,  I  might  dissent  from  the  present  inter¬ 
pretation  :  however,  as  I  am  not  prepared  to  set  copies  against 
originals,  I  abstain  from  farther  comment. 

Class  B  :  Variety.  (Bilingual,  Pehlvi,  with  Sanskrit  mint- 
marks  ?).  Plate  xxxiii.,  fig.  3.^ 

Obverse  : 

Pehlvf  legend  L5^  ~ 

The  initial  letter  is  convertible  as  j  ot  and  is  frequently 
either  omitted  altogether  or  inserted  in  the  field  apart  from  its 
succeeding  The  ^  itseK  is  often  degraded  into  a  double 
loop,  which  alters  its  character  completely.  The  or  k  with 
E  final,  there  is  no  doubt  about ;  and  the  strange  combination 
that  follows,  which,  in  many  instances,  expresses  nothing  but 
—  proves  to  be  a  mere  bungling  formation  of  the 

letters  =  diX.  ,  the  )  being  elongated  by  the  addition  of 
the  tail  stroke,  which  properly  belongs  to,  and  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  the  ^  as  opposed  to  the  old  Sassanian  3. 
The  final  ju  of  usually  appears  on  the  left  of  the  bust.^ 

Class  C:  (Trilingual,  Pehlvi,  Scythic,  and  Eufic). 

I  do  not  design  to  reproduce  any  detailed  description  of  the 

'  [‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xvii.,  figs.  5,  7,  10,  etc.] 

*  [  M.  de  Longperier  attributed  one  of  these  coins  to  Hormusdas  III.,  interpreting 
the  Pehlvi  as  (M6daillee  de  la  Dynastie  Sassanide, 

Paris,  1840,  pi.  i.,  fig.  1,  p.  56).  Dr.  Mordtmann,  again,  assigns  a  coin,  similar  in  its 
typical  style  to  No.  10,  pL  xvii.,  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  to  Ajfermidukht,  pi.  ii ,  fig.  31, 
p.  194,  Zeitschrift,  etc.] 
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coins  I  would  group  under  this  heading ;  a  deKneated  specimen 
of  the  class  may  be  consulted  in  fig.  4,  pi.  xvii., '  Ariana  Antiqua’;  ^ 
and  my  own  attempts  at  their  decipherment,  together  with  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  legends,  are  to  be  found  at  p.  329  et  seq.,  vol.  xii., 

^  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.’ 

I  advert  to  them  now  merely  to  complete  the  reference  to 
the  several  series  connected  by  similarity  of  linguistic  legends 
with  classes  B,  and  B  variety,  above  noticed. 

_  Silver :  weight,  58.4  grains.  British  Museum. 

Obverse  : — The  usual  linear  imitation  of  the  old  Sassanian  head,  as 
adopted  by  the  Arabs. 

To  the  left :  The  standard  monogram  and 

To  the  right :  Legend  in  unidentified  characters,  of  the  same  style 
as  in  classes  A,  B. 

Margin : — In  Pehlvi  letters  and  in  Kufio  letters  the  words 

Reverse  : — The  ordinary  fire-altar  and  supporters. 

To  the  left  .  .  =  Sixty -three  a.h. 

To  the  right  .  .  Khulus,^ 

Margin 

Upper  compartments  :  unidentified  characters  as  on  obverse. 

Lower  compartments : 

To  the  left  ....  The  standard  monogram. 

To  the  right .  .  .  ■  -  itfo 

Doubtful  dates,  68  a.h.  and  69  a.h. 

Class  D  :  (Bilingual,  variety  of  unidentified  character  with 
Kufic). 

To  bring  under  one  view  the  various  transitional  modifica¬ 
tions  of  Sassanian  money  that  may,  by  any  possibility,  bear 
upon  the  mixed  series  already  noticed,  I  would  advert  to  two 
subordinate  classes,  the  first  of  which  seems  in  its  alphabetical 
devices  to  pertain  to  more  westerly  nations,  though  the  sites  of 

1  [See  also  Olshausen,  Oerman  text,  p.  56.  ‘Numismatic  Chronicle,’  vol.  xi. 
p.  loO.J  *  ^ 

■Polo  Si  mo"’  442;  Marco 
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discovery  connect  it  with  the  Central  Asian  types  above  enume¬ 
rated. 

Facsimiles  of  four  of  these  pieces  are  given  in  Fraehn^s 
^  Die  Miinzen  (1832)  ISTos.  434, 435,  pi.  xvi.,  figs.  and  1 ;  and 
‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  No.  101  (new  series),  pi.  iii.  figs.  7. 
Here  again  the  epigraphs  are  bilingual ;  the  legend  on  the  right 
appears  to  read  from  the  outside,  commencing  at  the  front  point 
of  the  tiara,  and  the  forms  of  the  letters  give  it  a  decidedly 
Phoenician  aspect,  though  for  the  present  their  ^elements  defy 
decipherment.  The  short  word  on  the  left  of  the  Sassanian  crown 
is  expressed  in  Kufic  letters,  its  foot-lines  being  towards  the  centre 
of  the  piece.  Professor  Fraehn  conjectured  that  the  combination 
on  fig.  might  be  resolved  into  the  title  of  the  Khalif 

(a.h.  158 — 169  A.D.  774 — 785),  and  this  interpretation  receives 
confirmation  from  a  more  legible  specimen  of  the  coinage  lately 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum.^  On  fig.  i  and  other  coins 
the  word  appears  to  be  composed  of  the  letters  or  ; 
but  on  an  unpublished  specimen  of  Colonel  Anderson’s  the 
name  is  fairly  legible  as  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 

was  A1  Mahdi’s  proper  designation.- 

Class  B  :  Kufic  (alone). 

I  complete  the  series  with  a  set  of  medals  having  many 
characteristics  in  common  with  the  money  classified  tmder  the 
heading  D,  though  it  is  a  question  whether  in  point  of  antiquity 
they  are  not  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  their  bilingual  coun¬ 
terparts.  The  connexion  and  association  between  the  two  is 
marked  both  in  the*  general  design  of  the  obverse  device,  and 
more  distinctly  in  the  distribution  of  the  symbols  on  the  reverse, 
where  Ormazd’s  head,  rising  from  the  flames  of  the  fire-altar, 
pronounces  them  either  derivatives  from  a  common  stock,  or 
imitations  the  one  of  the  other.  The  peculiarity  of  the  coins  of 
Class  E,  however,  consists  in  their  having  attained  to  the  correct 

1  [Major  Cunningham’s  collection J 

[Price’s  ‘  Mahommedan  Hist  /  ii.  23.  ’  Prsehn,  ‘Kecensio,’  p.  24,  etc.  ‘Hand- 
huch  zur  Morgenlandischcn  Miinaikimde,’  Stickel  Leipzig  (1845),  p.  50.] 
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exHHtion  of  Ktific  legends,  pure  and  simple.  The  earliest  pub¬ 
lished  piece  of  this  class  is  also  to  be  found  in  Professor  Fra3hn  s 
comprehensive  works.'  The  exergue  on  the  obverse  was  read 
by  that  accomplished  scholar  as 

To  this  I  am  able  to  add  from  coins  in  the  possession  of  Col. 
Abbott  (1),  and  Capt.  Hay  (3),  the  novel,  though  imperfectly 


deciphered,  legends — 

Obveese  : — • 

The  concludiug  words  on  other  specimens  seem  to  read  . .  .  ; 

and  in  one  instance  .... 

On  the  reverse  the  pedestal  of  the  altar  is  formed  of  the  word  • 


Class  E  :  Variety. 

Talhah  bin  Tahie,  A.H.  209  to  213. 

Copper :  size,  5| ;  weight,  30  (and  31)  grains.  a.h.  209, 

Two  specimens,  British  Museum  (Cimningham  collection). 

Obveese  : — 

Centre:  SI 

Margin:  j 

Reveese  : — Central  device,  a  barbarized  Sassanian  head,  to  the  right, 
with  the  usual  flowing  backhair,  and  traces  of  the  conventional  wings 
above  the  cap  j  the  border  of  the  robe  is  bossed  or  beaded. 

In  front  of  the  proflle  is  the  name 

Margin:  aUI  ^Xks:'^ 

I  have  two  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  above  transcript  from 
the  original  Kufic.  The  one  in  respect  to  the  name  of  the  place 
of  mintage,  which  is  visible  on  only  one  of  the  two  specimens 
quoted,  and  is  there  somewhat  confused  in  the  original  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  several  letters,  and  otherwise  obscured  by  oxydation. 
The  third  and  fourth  upright  lines  are  opened  out,  or  slanted 
away  from  one  another,  towards  the  top,  which  usually  indicates 

'  [‘Novse  Symbolss  ad  rem  Numariam  Mubammedanorum  Petrop,’  1819,  p.  45, 
pi.  ii.,  fig.  14.] 
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the  letter  though  this  sloping  off  may^  perhaps,  he  a  mere 
fortuitous  imperfection  of  the  die-engraving,  the  final  letter  is 
best  represented  by  a  modern  j,  though  it  may,  if  needful,  be 
converted  into  an  J . 

The  second  point  is  of  less  consequence,  and  extends  only  to 
the  almost  invisible  outline  of  the  word  I  have  supplied  by  , 
under  the  requisitions  of  sense  rather  than  on  the  absolute  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  single  coin  which  retains  in  any  degree  of  distinct¬ 
ness  that  portion  of  its  mint  impress. 

Brahmanabad  Goins. 

I  am  anxious  to  refer,  even  though  momentarily,  and  in  a 
necessarily  imperfect  manner,  both  from  the  condition  of  the 
materials  and  the  want  of  preparation  on  my  own  part,  to  an 
interesting  series  of  Indian  coins  that  have  only  lately  been 
brought  to  light  during  the  excavation  of  an  inhumed  city  in 
the  province  of  Sindh,  which  Mr.  Bellasis,  its  enterprising  ex¬ 
plorer,  designates,  perhaps  somewhat  prematurely,  by  the  title 
of  the  ancient  Br4hmanabi.d.^ 

However,  be  the  site  what  it  may,  the  laying  open  of  this 
ruined  town  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  class  of  essentially 
local  money,  of  which  the  circle  of  our  Oriental  numismatists 
had  previously  no  cognizance.  Unfortunately,  for  the  due  and 
full  explication  of  their  historical  position,  the  pieces  obtained 
from  this  locality  are  nearly,  without  exception,  of  copper  ;  and, 
in  common  with  their  more  rare  associates  of  silver,  have  suf¬ 
fered  to  an  unusual  extent  during  their  prolonged  entombment. 

The  general  character  of  the  coins,  numbering  some  thou¬ 
sands,  and  in  mere  bulk  sufficient  to  fill  a  28  lb.  shot-bag,  is 
decidedly  exclusive,  involving  Kufic  legends  with  occasional 
provincial  devices,  and  pertaining,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  Arab 

1  [  Its  exact  position  is  stated  to  be  47  miles  N.E.  of  HaidarCtbCid.^  An  account 
of  the  city  of  Br&.hnian&,bM  was  tot  published  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bellasis  in  Bombay  in 
1856.  A  paper  by  Col.  Sykes,  on  the  same  subject,  appeared  in  the  London  Illustrated 
JSfews  of  Feb.  21,  1857  ;  and  Mr.  Bellasis"  plans  ana  sections  in  the  number  foi  the 
28th  of  the  same  month.] 
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potentates  of  Mansurah,  who  ruled  over  the  lands  of  the  lower 
Indus  after  the  decay  of  the  central  power  of  Mohammedanism 
at  Baghdad.  The  money  of  Mansur  bin  Jamhur 

the  last  Governor  on  the  part  of  the  IJmaiyid 
Khalifs  (about  750  a.d.),  heads  the  list.  I  do  not  advert  to  the 
earher  coinages  of  central  Asia,  which  have  been  transported, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  to  the  site  of  their  late  discovery ;  but 
commence  the  series  with  the  coins  which  bear  on  their  surfaces 
the  earliest  extant  mention  of  the  celebrated  capital  Mansurah, 
the  Arab  reproduction  of  the  still  more  famed  Br^hmandb^d  of 
classic  renown.- 


^  [See  ‘  Baladari,’  lieiuaud’s  ‘  Fragments,  ‘Arabes  ct  Pcisaus  lelatifs  a  riiidc,’ 
Paris,  1845,  p.  211  ] 

2  Ainrou,  fils  de  Moliammed  fils  de  Casscni . fonda,  eii  dc(;a  du  lac,  uuo 

Yille  qu’il  nomma  Almansonra.  Cest  la  villc  ofi  rdsidont  niaintcnant  los  gouver- 
neurs.’ — p.  210.  In  a  previous  passage,  Baladari  tells  us,  ‘  Ensuite  Moluunmcd  fils 
de  Cassem,  se  porta  devaiit  la  vieille  Brahmanabad,  qui  se  trouvait  a  deux  parasanges 
de  Mansoura.  Du  reste  Mansoura  n’existait  pas  encore,  ct  son  emplacement  actuel 

etait  alors  un  bois .  Mobammed  pla^a  un  lieutenant  a  Babmanabad;  main 

aujourd’bui  la  ville  cst  ruinee.’  —  Bcinaud,  p.  198.  Tbe  Arabic  author  from 
whom  these  facts  are  deriyod,  named  died  in 

279  A.H.  or  892  A.n.  See  also  Peinaud,  quoting  Albirdni’s  ‘  Tfirikb-i-nind 
Fragments,’ p.  113.  The  MS.  of  the  latter  author’s  Kfiinin  has  the  following. — 

Jauhert,  in  his  translation  of  Edrisi,  on  the  authority  of  the  original,  states  that  the 
local  native  name  of  the  place  was  .  Masfidi  tells  us,  ‘I  visited  MultCin  after 

300  A.H.,  when  was  Icing  there.’ 

At  the  same  time  I  visited  el  Manstirah,  the  king  of  that  country  was  then 
^ \  y\,  [of  the  family  of  Hahhfir  hen  cl  Aswad.’]— p.  385, 

Sprengcr’s  Translation.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
kingdom,  we  aie  informed,  ‘All  the  estates  and  villages  under  the  dependency  of  el- 
Mansdrah  amount  to  three  hundred  thousand ;  the  whole  country  is  well  cultivated, 
and  covered  with  tices  and  fields.’— p.  386,  tbuL  Further  referenees  to  the  geogra¬ 
phical  and  other  questions  involved  will  be  found  as  follows Vincent’s  ‘  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Ancients,’  London,  1807,  vol.  i,  p.  145.  Gladwin’s  ‘  Ayin-i-Akharf,’ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  137,  et  seq.  ‘  Mar&sid-al-Itala’,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  1(51.  ‘  Istakri’  (a.h.  300  to 

309h  ‘and  Sind  is  the  feamc  as  Mansdrah . Mansdrah  which  they  cull 

Sindh.’— pp.  12  and  147.  Ouscloy’s  ‘  Oriental  Geography’  (London,  1800).  ‘  Ihn 
HankaP  (a.h.  331  to  366).  ‘  Gildcmcistcr  de  rebns  Indicis’  (Bonn,  1838),  p.  166. 

Coh  Anderson's  Translation,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bcng.,’  vol  xxi.,  p.  49.  Kemaud’s 
‘  Geographie  d’Ahoulfeda,’  vol.  i.,  p.  386,  etc.  ‘Liber  Climatum  Arabic  Text,’  J.  II. 
Maeller,  Gotha',  1829.  Peinaud’s  ‘  Memoire  sur  I’lndc,’  p.  235,  ‘  Ancient  Accounts 

of  India  and  China,’  London,  1733;  ditto,  Peinaud’.s  edition,  Paris.  Elliot’s 
‘Historians  of  India,’  Calcutta,  1840.  Elliot’s  ‘Appendix  to  the  Arabs  in 
Sind,’  Cape  Town,  1853,  ‘Ariana  ATiiiqua,’p.  413.  ‘Jour.  As.  vSoc.  Beng.J 
vol.vii.,  pp.  93,  279,  vol.  x.,  p.  183;  vol,  xiv.,  p.  75.  McMiirdo,  ‘Jour.  Pov. 
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I  should  be  disposed  to  conjecture  a  considerable  interval 
to  have  elapsed  between  the  issue  of  this  currency  and  that 
bearing  devices  somewhat  in  common,  which  displays  the  name 
of  Abdulrahman  (No  3  infra),  but  I  am  not  now  in  a  condition 
to  enter  into  any  satisfactory  speculations  as  to  the  precise  iden¬ 
tity  of  this  monarch,  or  the  dates  of  any  of  his  successors,  whose 
names  can  be  but  faintly  traced  on  the  worn  and  corroded  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  coin,  submerged  with  the  town  of  which  it  neces¬ 
sarily  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  then  existing  currency.  I 
await,  in  short,  the  further  supplies  of  better  specimens,  pro¬ 
mised  me  by  the  energetic  antiquarians  on  the  spot/  and,  in¬ 
dividually,  more  leisure  to  look  up  the  rather  obscure  history  of 
the  divisional  government  which  these  coins  represent. 

I  have  Qne  remark  to  add  in  reference  to  the  peculiarly  local 
character  of  these  numismatic  remains,  and  the  restricted 
antiquity  of  the  town,  as  tested  by  the  produce  of  the  habita¬ 
tions  hitherto  penetrated,  in  the  fact  of  the  very  limited  number 
of  Hindu  coins  found  among  these  multitudes  of  medieval  pieces, 
and  that  even  these  seem  to  be  casual  contributions  from  other 
provinces,  of  no  very  marked  uniformity  or  striking  age. 

Mansur. 

No.  1,  Copper :  weight,  33  grains ;  size  6. 

Obverse  : — 

Area:  All  jil 

Margin :  Illegible. 

Ee  verse  : — 

Area:  Central  symbol  nearly  effaced,  above  which  appears 
the  name  and  below  the  words  All 

Mo/rgin:  A!1j4.auJ 

(sic) 

As.  Soc./  vol.  i.,  p.  23  et  seq.  Burnes’  *Bokhto/  vol.  iii.,  p.  31.  ‘Jour.  Eoy. 
As.  Soc./  vol.  i.,  p.  199.  Postau’s  ‘Observations  on  Sindh,'  p.  143.  Pottinger's 
‘  Beloochistan  and  Sinde’  (London,  1816),  p.  381.  Wood’s  ‘Oxus’  (London,  1841), 
p.  20.  Mohammed  Ma’siim's  ‘History  of  Sind,’  a.u.  710  to  1590.  ‘Bombay 
Government  Selections,’  new  series,  No.  liii.  (1856).] 

^  [  Messrs.  Frcro,  Bellasis,  and  Gibbs,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.] 
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No.  2: 

Obveese  : — Deyice  altogether  obliterated. 

Eeveese  : — 

Area :  Central  symbol  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  eight- 
pointed  star  :  above,  ;  below,  ^dll  . 

Margin:  (^sic.) Ja 

Abdulrahman. 

No.  3,  Copper :  size,  5 ;  weight,  44  grains. 

Obveese  : — Central  device,  a  species  of  qnatrefoil,  or  star  with  four 
points,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  disposed,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the 
words  idll  Jy-ij  <XisJs::r».  The  outer  margin  of  the  piece 

is  ornamented  with  a  line  of  dots  enclosed  within  two  plain  circles, 
with  four  small  dotted  semicircles  to  fill  in  the  space  left  vacant  by 
the  angular  central  legend. 

Eeveese  : — A  scalloped  square,  surrounded  by  dots,  within  which, 
arranged  in  three  lines,  are  the  words  Alb  ;  the 

concluding  word  I  am  unable  satisfactorily  to  decipher,  it  is  possibly 
the  name  of  Abdulrahman’s  tribe. 

Mtjhammei). 

No.  4 :  A  unique  coin  of  apparently  similar  type — though 
with  an  obverse  absolutely  blank — replaces  the  name  of  Abdul- 
‘rahjnan  on  the  reverse  by  that  of  Muhammed.  The  concluding 
term  is  identical  with  the  combination  above  noted. 

Abdallah. 

No.  5  :  Copper. 

Obveese  : — Device  as  in  No.  3  (Abdulrahman). 

Legend:  [A1 

Eeveese  : — Blank. 

No.  6.  Copper  :  size,  3  J ;  weight,  18  grains. 

Obveese  :  Central  device  as  in  No.  3,  around  which  in  a  circular 
scroE  may  be  partially  read  the  formula  ^  Al  HI  dll  H, 

Eeveese: — Centre  device  composed  of  the  name  of  A^X^  Abdal¬ 
lah;  the  two  portions  and  A!  being  crossed  at  right  angles,  in 
somewhat  of  accord  with  the  scheme  of  the  obverse  device. 

The  marginal  legend  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square  and  con¬ 
sists  of  the  words  A1 
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No.  7.  Silver :  size,  2  ;  weight,  8*4  grains.^  Devices  are 
discontinued  and  replaced  by  simple  Kufic  legends,  as  follows  : 
ObvEE.se  : — 

Eeveese: — 

No.  8.  Copper,  of  similar  legends.  Otter  specimens  vary 
in  the  division  of  tte  words,  and  omit  the  title  of  Al  Amir, 


Omar.® 

No.  9.  Silver:  size,  IJ;  weight,  9  grains.  Five  specimens. 
Obveese  ; — ^No  figured  device.  Legends  arranged  in  five  lines. 

<5i2  \  ^  ctll  U 

Marginal  lines,  plain  or  dotted,  complete  the  piece. 

Eeveese  : — Kufic  legends  alone  in  three  lines. 

No.  10.  Copper :  size,  4 ;  weight,  35  grains.  Common. 
Legends  as  in  the  silver  coins,  with  the  exception  that  the  ^ 
is  placed,  for  economy  of  space,  in  the  opening  between  the  J’s  of 
<5juJlj.  The  die  execution  of  these  pieces  is  generally  very  inferior. 


No.  11.  Copper  :  size,  3J  ;  weight,  21  grains. 
Obveese  : — Blank. 

Eeveese  : — 

Centre:  ^ 

Margin:  9 - ^j\  b  ^ - 


Unique. 


Omar  (?) 

No.  12.  Copper  :  size,  4|^ ;  weight,  36  grains.  Mr.  Frere, 
unique. 

1  [Among  the  silver  coins  exhnmed  from  the  so-called  Br&hmanhh&.d  some  are  so 
minute,  as  to  weigh  only  1*2  gr.] 

2  [I  am  inclined  to  identify  this  ruler  with  the  Omar  bin  Abdallah,  above  indi¬ 
cated  as  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Mansdrah,  at  the  period  of  the  geographer 
Masiidi’s  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  further  in  the 
follovring  terms :  —  ‘  There  is  some  relationship  between  the  royal  family  of 
el-Mansdrah  and  the  family  of  esh-Shaw^rib,  the  Kadi,  for  the  kings  of  el-Mansdrah 
are  of  the  family  of  Habb§.r  ben  el-Aswad,  and  have  the  name  of  Beni  'Amr  ben 
*Abd  el-Ayiz  el-KarsM,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ’Amr  ben  *Abd  el-,^iz  ben 
Merwknj  the  Omaiyide  (Khali^’. — Sprenger’s  ‘Meadows  of  Gold,’  p.  385.  See  also 
Gildemeister,  quoting  ‘Ibn  Hank&l,’  p.  166,  and  Elliot,  citing  the  same  author 
(‘Historians  of  India’),  p.  63.] 
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Obtebse  : — Central  device,  four  lines  crossing  each  other  at .  a 
common  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  star  of  eight  points ;  four  of 
these  are,  however,  rounded  off  by  dots. 

Legenu,  arranged  as  a  square : 

with  single  dots  at  the  corner  angles,  and  two  small  circles  filling  in 
the  vacant  spaces  outside  of  each  word. 

Margin  :  Two  plain  lines,  with  an  outer  circle  of  dots. 

Eeveese  :  Central  legend  in  three  lines  within  a  triple  circle  com- 
posed  of  dots,  circlets,  and  an  inner  plain  line.  I  transcribe  the 
legend,  with  due  reservation,  as  : 
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XXI.— ADDITIONS  TO  BACTRIAN  NUMISMATICS, 
AND  DISCOVERT  OE  THE  BACTRIAN 
ALPHABET. 

(JULY,  1838.) 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  gratify  my  numismato- 
logical  readers  witR  a  plate  of  entirely  new  Bactrian 
coins  so  frequently  as  they  would  wish ;  for,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  time  and  labour  requisite  for  engraving 
them,  the  subject,  as  to  new  names  at  least,  may  be 
looked  upon  now  as  nearly  exhausted.  Opportunities, 
however,  still  occur  of  verifying  doubtful  readings,  of 
supplying  names  where  they  were  erased  or  wanting  in 
former  specimens,  and  of  presenting  slight  varieties  in 
costume,  attitude,  and  other  particulars,  which  tend  to 
complete  the  pictorial  history  of  the  Bactrian  coinage. 

For  these  several  objects  I  enjoyed  a  most  favorable 
opportunity  during  the  visit  of  General  Ventura  to 
Calcutta  last  winter ;  his  second  collection,  though 
possessing  few  types  or  names  absolutely  new,  boasted 
of  many  very  well  preserved  specimens  of  the  smaU 
silver  coinage  of  Menander,  Apollodotus,  Lysias,  Anti- 
machus,  Philoxenes,  etc.  The  General  most  liberally 
conceded  to  me,  from  his  abundant  store,  several  that 
were  wanting  to  my  own  cabinet,  both  of  silver  and 
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copper ;  and  he  placed  the  rest  also  at  my  disposal,  to 
draTv,  examine,  and  describe,  as  I  might  feel  inclined. 
Unfortunately,  I  refused  to  take  charge  of  the  Indo-Scythic 
gold  series  for  examiaation,  finding  nothiag  particularly 
new  among  them,  the  consequence  of  'which  was  that  the 
whole  were  stolen  by  some  sharper  at  the  hotel  where 
the  General  was  residing,  and  none  have  since  been 
recoyered  !  I  am  now  speaking  of  last  January !  Since 
then  I  have  received  a  coin  and  drawings  of  several  others 
from  Gen.  Court ;  also  two  or  three  from  Gen.  Allard ; 
and,  latterly,  the  whole  produce  of  Capt.  Bumes’  search 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kabul  have  been  entrusted  to 
my  care.  It  is  the  very  latest  arrival  from  him  (or 
rather  from  a  valuable  member  of  his  expedition.  Dr. 
Lord),  consisting  of  two  beautifnl  coins  of  Eucratides, 
that  stimulates  me  at  once  to  give  forth  all  that  have 
accumulated  in  my  Bactrian  drawer  since  I  last  wrote 
on  the  subject.  I  must  give  Dr.  Lord’s  coins  the  first 
place,  because  one  of  them  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
and  important  that  has  yet  fallen  into  our  hands. 

Plate  xHi.  contains  etchings  of  both  of  these  coins 
to  which  I  would  thus  draw  prominent  attention.  Dr. 
Lord  thus  describes  the  place  and  circumstances  of  their 
discovery : — 

'  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  forward  two  coins,  which  I  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  during  my  late  visit  to  Turkistan.  The  douhle- 
headed  coin  I  found  at  Tash  Korghan,  the  other  at  Kunduz.’ 

Fig.  2  I  need  not  particularly  describe,  as,  though  now  to  us,  it 
has  been  published  from  other  specimens  in  France.  The  reverse  has 
a  naked  figure  of  Apollo  in  lieu  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Fig.  1  is  an  unique  medallion  (that  is,  a  tetradraohmd)  of  Eucratides. 

Obvehse  :^A  fine  youthful  head  and  bust  of  the  king  wearing  a 
plain  steel  helmet,  with  the  bands  of  the  diadem  protruding  behind. 


FiJin 


auT. 


f 


'>/ 


\Fil 


,^r: 


■M^/-  f  7  T^njir  •'' 
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On  the  area  above  and  below — basiaets  meeas  eykpatiahs  in  the 

nominative  case. 

Keverse  : — Busts  of  a  man  and  a  woman  looking  to  tke  right : 
hair  simple  and  without  diadem ;  legend  above  haiokaeots,  below 
KAI  AAOAIKH5. 


Supplying  tlie  word  vt,oi,  we  liave  here  the  parentage 
of  Eucratides  developed  in  a  most  unexpected  way : 
‘  The  great  king  Eucratides,  son  of  Heliocles  and  Lao- 
dice.’  The  former  is  a  well-known  Greek  name,  but  it 
is  evident  from  the  absence  of  title  and  diadem  that  he 
was  a  private  person,  and  yet  that  his  son,  having  found 
his  way  to  the  throne,  was  not  ashamed  of  his  unregal 
origin.* 

I  have  long  been  pledged  to  my  readers  to  give 
them  a  new  alphabet  for  these  Bactrian  legends,  and  I 
think  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  I  may  venture 
to  do  so ;  or  at  least  to  make  known  the  modifications 
which  have  been  elicited  by  the  abundance  of  fresh 
names  and  finely  preserved  specimens  which  have  passed 
under  my  eye  since  that  epoch.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  only  incontestible  authority  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  vowel  or  consonant  is  its  constant  employment 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  same  Greek  letter  in  the  proper 
names  of  the  Bactrian  kings.  Beyond  this  we  have  only 
analogies  and  resemblances  to  other  alphabets  to  help 
us,  and  the  conjectural  assumption  of  such  values  for  the 
letters  that  occur  in  the  titles  and  epithets  of  royalty  as 


1  [I  have  omitted  some  of  Prinsep’s  original  speculations  in  regard  to  the  Indian 
origin  of  Eucratides'  mother,  that  he  was  led  into  hy  the  faulty  drawing  of  the  coin 
supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Masson,  and  which  the  sealing  wax  impression  of  the  original 
in  his  possession  did  not  enable  him  to  rectify  until  new  information  reached  him  at 
the  moment  of  the  publication  of  the  current  number  of  the  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,,” 
when  the  error  was  unhesitatingly  corrected  by  a  fly-leaf  note.] 
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may  famish,  an  admissible  translate  of  the  Greek  in  each 
and  every  case. 

It  will  be  my  object  presently  to  show  that  this  can 
be  done,  as  far  as  the  coins  are  concerned,  by  means  of 
the  Sanskrit  or  rather  the  Pali  language ;  but  in  the 
first  place  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  bring  forward 
my  revised  scheme  of  the  alphabet  as  far  as  it  is  yet 
matured.  Unfortunately  the  exceeding  looseness  of  or¬ 
thography  and  caligraphy  which  could  not  but  prevail 
when  one  foreign  language  (for  such  it  was  to  the  Greek 
die-cutters)  was  attempted  to  be  rendered  by  the  car 
in  another  character,  equally  foreign  to  the  language 
and  to  the  scribes,  with  abundance  of  examples  before 
me,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  select  the  true 
model  of  some  letters  for  the  type-founder !  ^ 

I  begin  with  the  initial  vowels  : 

9,  a.  This  symbol  continues  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  vowel  a  in 
aU  the  new  names  lately  added  to  our  list,  beginning  with  the  Qroek 
A,  of  which  we  have  now  no  less  than  seven  examples.  The  other 
short  initials  appear  to  be  formed  by  modifications  of  the  alif  as  in  the 
Arabic,  thus : 

T,  i  e,  is  constantly  employed  for  the  E  of  Greek  names. 

3  «,  is  found  following  it  in  the  word  Eucratides,  as  though  put  for 
the  Greek  t,  but  other  evidence  is  wanting. 

^  f  [with  the  head-line  reversed],  i  ?  though  seldom  met  with  on  the 
coins,  is  common  in  the  inseriptions,  and  by  analogy  may  be  set  down 
as  i. 

■’)  d  [the  Numismatic  an,  plate  xi.],  is  employed  in  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  AN. 

The  medials  seem  to  be  formed  in  all  cases  by  a  peculiar  system  of 


'  pt  wiU  be  seen  that  under  the  combined  poverty  and  imperfection  of  the  only 
Bactnan  tw  available  m  Europe  I  have  had  much  (Ufficulty  in  doing  justice  to 

alphabet.  As  my  antbor’s  o4n  foms  were  often 
fanlty  and  defective,  it  was  of  course  useless  to  reproduce  the  defloient  letters,  or 
to  do  more  than  indicate  as  nearly  as  possible,  though  necessarily  in  somewhat  of 
pa^ogr^^y  position  in  which  lie  left  the  study  of  Ariun 
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diacritical  marks ;  of  these  the  i  is  the  best  determined,  being  found 
applied  to  almost  all  the  consonants  in  the  form  of  a  small  stroke 
crossing  the  letter.  The  d  is  uncertain;  it  may  be  a  prolongation 
below  in  the  r, — a  foot  stroke  or  mdtra.  The  e,  I  judge  from  the 
Manikyala  inscription,  to  be  a  detached  stroke  behind  and  above ;  in  a 
few  cases  only  joined.  The  u  may  be  the  loop  so  often  seen  at  the 
foot  of  the  written  letters.  I  feel  it  to  be  a  little  premature  thus  to 
assign  sounds  without  any  positive  authority  ;  but  it  was  from  a 
similar  assumption  of  the  value  of  its  vowel  marks  that  I  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Indian  pillar  alphabet. 

With  regard  to  the  consonants,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  follow  the 
order  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  but,  as  the  language  to  be  expressed  is 
allied  to  the  Sanskrit,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  analyze  them  in 
the  order  of  the  latter. 

*>1,  This  letter  on  further  scrutiny  I  find  invariably  to  repre- 
sent  K ;  and  its  place  is  never  taken  on  the  coins  by  ,  as  I  formerly 
supposed.  It  occurs  also  with  the  vowel  affix  as  also,  but 
seldom,  with  the  w,  as  hu ;  and  with  the  subjoined  r,  as  IzTa,  In  the 
compounds,  Ida,  Idi,  a  form  is  adopted  more  like  the  Hebrew  g[  p 
(quere  ^).  There  are  two  or  three  examples  in  support  of  it. 

5,  lilt,  is  limited  as  such  to  the  name  of  Antimachou;  but  I  find  it 
also  representing  the  g  in  Abagasou.  In  the  written  tablets  we  have 
various  forms  seemingly  identical  with  it ;  yet  one  of  these,  with  the 
vowel  i,  is  used  in  some  places  for  dhi  (intended  for  the  infiected  t  ?). 
There  is  no  small  affinity  between  them  and  %  Q,  the  hh  of  the  old 
Sanslait  written  invertedly. 

[1st,  see  second  form  of  Numismatic  -qj;  2nd,  the  same  inflected 
with  r;  3rd,  the  compound  represented  by  the  eleventh  letter  in  the 
inscription  from,  the  brass  cylinder,  pi.  vi.,  vol.  i.]  I  place  these  forms 
here  because  they  occur  several  times  in  the  tablets,  and  they  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  g  of  the  Pehlvi. 

Of  the  Sanskrit  palatials  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Chaldaic  alpha¬ 
bets  contain  any  proper  examples—- the  cji  andy  are  modified  to  z  and  ts 
— which  letters  we  must  expect  to  find  substituted  for  the  Sanskrit  class 

[No,  1,  a  reversed;  2,  a  ^  reversed.  See  Numismatic  chh,  pi.  xv.] 
The  first  of  these  forms  is  found  at  the  close  of  a  series  of  words 
terminating  each  in  the  same  vowel  inflection,  %  e ;  which  makes  m© 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Sanskrit  conjunction  ohcbi  uniting  a  string  of 
epithets  in  the  locative  case.  As  yet  I  have  no  stronger  argument  for 
its  adoption. 

vj.,  or  M  j  (tsa  ?),  The  form  of  the  Chaldaic  ts  agrees  well  with 
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the  first ;  indeed,  in  many  coins  of  Azes,  the  Bactrian  form  is  identical 
with  the  Chaldaic.  I  find  that  in  every  case  this  letter  may  be  best 
represented  by  the  Sanskrit  ^  and,  indeed,  in  the  early  coins  of 
ApoUodotus,  etc.,  its  duplicated  form  [the  fourth  letter  in  Maharaja, 
pi.  xii.]  seems  to  be  copied  from  the  ancient  Sanskrit  £,  reversed  in 
conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  writing.  The  only  infiection  I 
have  met  with  of  this  letter  is  jiL 

I  can  make  no  discrimination  between  cerebrals  and  dentals ;  be¬ 
cause  the  Greek  names  translated  have  of  course  no  such  distinctions, 
but  from  the  variety  of  symbols  to  which  the  force  of  d  and  t  must  be 
ascribed,  I  incline  to  think  the  alphabet  is  provided  with  a  full  com¬ 
plement,  though  it  is  in  the  first  place  indeed  almost  a  matter  of  option 
which  letter  to  call  dj  t,  r,  or  n,  they  are  all  so  much  alike — thus  for 
t  we  have  i,  ‘a,  'l,  and  'i,  and  with  the  vowel  i,  %  ,  etc. 

As  the  equivalent  of  d  again  we  have  the  same  "i,  1 ,  and  also 
three  other  forms  [1st,  the  second  of  the  fifth  Tradata,  pi.  xii;  2nd, 
the  third  of  Menander ;  3rd,  the  penultimate  in  No.  32,  pi.  xii.]  :  and 
for  dhif  [dliri  and  dW]  the  formerly  evidently  vdth  \  subjoined; 
the  latter  quasi  tti  or  ddi :  sometimes  it  is  nearer  ^  ri. 

I  do  not  attribute  this  ambiguity  to  the  letters  themselves  so  much 
as  to  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  writers,  who  might  pro¬ 
nounce  the  foreign  name  ApoUodotus,  indifferently  Apahitada,  Apala- 
data,  and  even  Apalanata.  Being  obliged  to  make  a  choice,  1  assume 
as  in  my  former  paper — 

“I,  'n,  for  ia,  whence  the  various  inflections. 

Ua,  tlia,  commonly  used  for  dh,  and  its  inflections. 

^  for  da,  nda. 

i,  na.  I  do  not  perceive  any  indications  of  the  other  nasals,  and 
indeed,  they  seem  to  be  omitted  when  joined  to  another  consonant : 
but  I  find  something  corresponding  to  the  amiswara  attached  below  the 
vowel  a,  and  before  consonants  it  seems  represented  by  m. 

h  pa.  The  first  of  the  labials  is  one  of  the  best  established  letters. 
It  has  been  discovered  also  inflected,  and  united  with  either  h  or  s  in 
pJia  or  spa :  also  with  U  in  pU,  and  in  other  combinations  which 
will  be  noticed  as  they  are  brought  forward. 

Y ,  (p,  plia  or  fa  9  I  have  no  stronger  reasons  than  before  for  con¬ 
tinuing  this  value  to  (p : — it  seems  in  some  few  cases  to  usuiq)  the  place 
of  v;  it  is  inflected  also. 

Ba9  is  still  undetermined;  in  the  doubtful  name  above  quoted, 
ABAIASOT,  it  seems  to  be  replaced  by  ^  or  7)-— the  aspirate  is  also 
unknown. 

u  ma  )£.  This  letter  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever;  but  in  the 
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Menander  form,  vJ;?  I  now  recognize  tlie  inflection  me,  corresponding 
with  tlie  Greek  name  more  closely.  Tke  second  or  what  may  be  called 
tbe  printed  form  of  m  kas  a  considerable  affinity  in  form  with  tbe  old 
Sanslmt  y  or  wbence  it  may  be  almost  as  readily  derived  as  tbe 
Burmese  form  of  tbe  Pali  m. 

A  ya.  This  letter  is  unchanged  :  it  invariably  replaces  s  and  y,  and 
sometimes  j  where  tbe  latter  would  be  expressed  by  tbe  Sanskrit  ^  or 
vL.  It  may  perchance  have  been  modifled  from  tbe  letter,  for  in  some 
examples  it  is  turned  up  on  tbe  sides  thus,  w  ;  the  inflected  foim  yi  is 
of  common  occurrence  :  yw  less  common. 

*-1,  L  ra.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  these  three  representatives 
of  r  ;  I  incline  to  think  that  tbe  prolongation  below  may  be  tbe  mdtra 
or  tbe  long  d  inflection,  rd ;  for  tbe  first  form  is  used  in  Ermaiou 
where  there  is  no  intervening  vowel.  It  is  only  distinguishable  from 
d  by  the  foot-mark  of  tbe  latter,  which  seems  to  be  often  omitted 
notwitb  standing. 

rj,  la-  Purther  acquaintance  has  taught  me  that  this  is  the  only 
representative  of  A  in  Greek  names  :  tbe  instances  wherein  the  I  before 
appeared  to  be  replaced  by  1  have  been  disproved  by  duplicate  coins. 
The  inflected  form  r+i,  U,  has  numerous  examples  among  our  new  ac¬ 
quisitions. 

4  va,  and  m,  rest  on  strong  but  not  indisputable  authority,  as  will 
be  seen  below. 

to;  \,  has  been  removed  from  its  former  position  as  I  on  amifle 
grounds ;  and  tbe  value  now  assigned  has,  I  think,  equally  strong  sup¬ 
port — though  as  far  as  Greek  names  are  concerned  it  rests  solely  on 
tbe  initial  syllable  of  Heliocles,  he.  There  is,  again,  a  similarity  worthy 
of  remark  between  c-o  iiiTerted,  and  the  old  Sanskrit  ha,  [r, 

'p,  sa.  To  this  letter  I  gave  the  sound  of  o  on  the  former  occasion, 
because  I  found  it  the  general  termination  of  nominatives  mascuhne 
in  Zend  and  Pah — replacing  tbe  Sanskrit  msarya,  ah  or  as.  Since 
then  I  have  found  tbe  same  letter  (affected  with  tbe  vowel  i)  in  two 
Greek  names  as  the  equivalent  of  si,  and  I  am  too  happy  on  other  con¬ 
siderations  to  adopt  this  as  its  constant  value ;  whether  the  dental  s  of 
the  Sanskrit  will  best  represent  it  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  nearest 
approximation  in  form  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  D  s  :  there  arc  certainly 
two  other  characters  [one  like  a  Ic,  or  0^],  and  r\,  having  the  force  of  s 
or  sh.  The  former  I  should  presume  to  be  the  Sanskrit  sha  “gj,  from  its 
likeness  to  the  old  form  The  latter,  n,  niay  be  a  variation  of  a,  for 
which  it  is  sometimes  used,  but  rather  by  change  of  the  Grecic  z  to  2, 
than  as  being  the  same  letter,  for  elsewhere  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
Greek  2  as  in  aziai20t,  while  a  occurs  for  Z  in  the  same  word.  In 
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form  it  seems  to  Ibe  tlie  Clialdaic  n,  or  if  A  soft.  Several  inflections  of 
these  letters  have  been  observed. 

It  will  be  naturally  expected  that  the  alterations  I  have  boon  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  in  the  value  of  many  of  the  above  letters  must  produce 
considerable  modifications  in  my  former  interpretation  of  the  Dactrian 
legends.  Indeed,  when  I  look  back  at  my  attempt  of  1835,  I  must 
confess  that  it  was  very  unsatisfactory  even  to  myself.  I  was  misled 
by  the  Nakshi-rustam  trilingual  inscri]j)tion,  wherein  the  title  of  king 
of  kings  has  been  uniformly  read  as  malciMn  malahdj  though  I  balanced 
between  this  and  the  term  maJiardo^  having  found  Pao  on  the  Indo- 
Scytliic  series.  But,  once  perceiving  that  the  final  letter  might  be 
rendered  as  sa^  which  is  the  regular  Pall  termination  of  the  gcniiive 
case,  I  threw  ofl  the  fetters  of  an  interpretation  through  the  fciemitic 
languages,  and  at  once  found  an  easy  solution  of  all  the  names  and  the 
epithets  through  the  pliant,  the  wonder-working  Pali,  which  seems 
to  have  held  an  universal  sway  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Buddhist 
faith  in  India. 

The  best  test  of  the  superiority  of  a  Pali  interpretation  will  be 
found  in  its  application  to  the  several  royal  titles  of  the  Greek  kings, 
which  were  previously  quite  unintelligible.  The  first  of  these  is 
simply  BA2IAEX12,  which  is  constantly  rendered  by  py,'l\vj  mahardjasa^ 
the  Pall  form  of  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  doubt 

whether  the  long  vowel  d  is  here  applied  to  the  li  and  r  ;  but  we  have 
long  since  been  accustomed  to  the  omission  of  this  and  even  other  vowels 
in  the  Satrap  coins  of  Surashtra.  The  word  is  often  written 
whence  I  have  supposed  the  dot  or  dash  below  to  stand  for  d. 

The  next  title  is  BASiAEns  basiaeun,  which  we  find  replaced  by 
mahdrdja&a  rdjardjasaj  a  perfectly  sound  and  proper  expression  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  idiom  of  the  Sanskrit.  But  in  one  class  of  coins,  that  of 
Azes,  there  are  some  very  well  preserved  specimens,  in  which  the 
second  part  of  the  title  is  "py.U’by.'lj  which  is  evidently  rdjdtirdjasa  (or 
adhij  for  the  letter  has  a  turn  at  foot,  and  may  bo  meant  for  dlii)j  the 
regular  paramount  sovereigns  of  India.  The 

syllable  dhi  is  often  written  ^  ti,  Hn  n,  or  even  ti  or  but  the 

vowel  i  shews  what  is  meant. 

To  the  title  of  king  of  kings  is  generally  added  on  the  Greek  side 
the  epithet  MErAAOY,  for  which  we  have  an  addition  in  Bactrian  of  tlie 
word  'pixu  maJiatasa,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Piilf  genitive  of  maMn 
(or  mahat)  great,  which  makes  only  maliatah  in  Sanskrit.  Tho 
full  title  then  is  thus  found  to  be  Tnahdrdjasa  fdjadliirdjam  mctliatasu^ 
which  is  far  preferable  to  the  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  mahJeao  Uh 
Uo  mahh  of  my  former  paper,  now  rectified  by  tho  rejection  of  ^  as  hi. 
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Tlie  next  title  in  the  list  is  snTHPOS,  for  which  we  have  rather  a 
dubious  word  of  four  letters,  either  dadatasa  or  nandatam,  the  former 
equivalent  to  the  bestower  of  ddna^  a  word  compj?ehending  pro¬ 
tection  as  well  as  charity ; — the  latter  to  ^  of  the  giver  of  plea¬ 

sure/ 

The  epithet  of  next  frequency  is  anikhtot,  the  unconquered,  which  is 
translated  by  apaviliatasa  (Sans.  the  unbeaten  or  invincible. 

It  is  this  word  principally  which  leads  me  to  make  H  'oa,  and  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  ^  ti  and  d\  It,  with  the  latter  of  which  I  before  con¬ 
founded  it. 

hText  in  order  comes  the  somewhat  similar  expression  nikH'J'OPOT; 
but  the  correct  definition  of  this  epithet  is  preserved  in  jayadlim'asa, 
the  bearer  of  victory.  In  one  instance  the  dh  is  written  separately 
'P'l'PlAM  ;  in  others  (like  the  dh  of  adhi)  it  is  jdyadarma,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  sense  ;  and  this  word  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  value  of  the  letter  q ,  oic  )ija. 

There  is  a  second  epithet  of  nearly  the  same  signification  which  is 
common  enough  on  the  Seleucidan  coins,  but  comparatively  rare  on 
those  of  Bactria,  nikatopo:^.  This  epithet  was  found  on  the  unique 
coin  of  Amyntas,  of  which  Col.  Stacy  was  unfortunately  robbed,  and 
on  one  or  two  others.  In  the  Bactrian  translation  the  same  word  is 
used  in  every  case  as  for  nikh^opot,  namely,  jayadharasa,  the  possessor 
of  victory,  or  the  victorious. 

There  remains  but  one  epithet  to  be  accounted  for  (for  <i>iA0nAT0P02 
of  the  Apollodotus  unique  coin  does  not  seem  to  be  translated) : — it 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Heliocles,  Spalurmes,  and  Archelies ;  I  mean 
AiKAiOT  ^  the  just’ — a  rare  epithet  in  any  but  the  Arsacidan  line  of 
kings.  This  is  everywhere  rendered  by  dhamihasa  (Sans, 
the  exact  expression  required,  and  one  constantly  applied  to  Indian 
kings. 

I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  the  epithets  are  here  exhausted,  for  on 
the  unique  coin  of  Agathocleia  in  Dr.  Swiney’s  possession  there  is  a 
singular  epithet  ©EOTPonoT,  ‘  heavenly  dispositioned,’  yet  unaccounted 
for :  of  these,  the  two  or  three  first  letters  are  lost,  and  the  last  two 
'p'q  tasa  may  terminate  devamatasa  or  some  such  simple  translation.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  name  of  the  queen  does  not  appear  to  be 
feminine  in  the  Bactrian  legend ;  and  the  title  maMrdjasa  is  also  in 
the  masculine. 

There  is  another  expression  on  a  coin  of  Spalurmes,  viz.,  'king’s 
brother,’  shaatmos  aikaiot  aaea4»ot  tot  basiaeos,  the  Bactrian 
translation  of  which  at  first  seemed  inexplicable;  but,  by  means  of 
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anotlier  coin,  I  think  I  have  solved  the  enigma,  as  will  he  pres’Sntly 
explained. 

Another  ecpression  for  the  ^  great  king  of  kings,'  is  met  with  in 
one  example  only,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  namely,  in  the  rude 
square  coin  of  Spalirises,  of  which  four  specimens  have  passed  through 
my  hands :  here  the  expression  runs  maliarajma  maliatalcasa  (quasi 
;  hut  no  great  stress  can  he  laid  on  such  rude  spccinicus. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  regal  titles,  we  may  place 
once  more  under  review  the  whole  of  the  Greek  names  with  their  Dac- 
trian  transcripts  collated  from  a  multitude  of  specimens. 


GREEK  NXME  BA.GTRIAN  IN  ROMAN  CKARACTEll. 

AZOT .  Ayasa  (pronounced  Ajam) 

AZIAI20T .  AyihsJiasa. 

AnOAAOAOTOT  .  Aimladatnm. 

AFAeOKAEUS . (found  only  in  tho  old  Sanslmt)  >1  A  G  +  dC  S 

*  *0 

ArA0OI<AEIA2  .  Fulcasaqliiasa  {ox  yasa). 

ANTIMAXOT . . .  Anti-^maMasa. 

ANTIAAKIAOT .  Anti^aUhidam. 

AMTNTOT . . .  Amitasa. 

APXEAIOT .  (imique,  Bactrian  name  erased). 

ABATAiSOT  . . .  Abalchashasa. 

ETKPATIAOT  .  Fitlratidasa. 

EPMAIOT  .  Mrniayasa. 

HAIOKAEnS  .  Selayaqlayasa. 

AIOMHAOT  .  Tayamidasa. 

AT30T .  Zisiasa  (or  Zmicasa). 

MATOY  .  Ma-asa  (or  mdyusa) . 

MENANAPOY  .  Medamsa  (or  Mcnanasa). 

‘HAOHENOY .  Filasinasa  (or  Flijasinasa. 


Then  follow  a  class  of  coins  in  which  the  names  arc  cither  quite 
different  on  either  side,  or  the  Greek  is  intended  for  a  transcript  or 
translation  of  the  native  appellation. 

ONnNOY  (of  Vonones) .  Spalahdrasa  (or  Jialahlrasa  ?) 

SriAAYPIOY  (or  :2HAAT]yi02 . .  Spalaf armasa 

SriAAIPISOY .  SpaliriAma, 

Then  the  group  of  tho  Perros,  or  Pliraates  dynasty,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  of  which  some  new  specimens  will  he  introduced  presently^ — 

YNA04>EPP0Y  .  Farahclam  nandatasa. 

rONAO^>APOY  .  Farahctam  gandadharasa. 

HP0NA5‘I*EPP0Y .  FhartiicJdisanadharam  ? 

hut  it  may  ho  doubted  whether  all  these  arc  not  in  reality  tho  same 
name,  Faremetasa^  coupled  with  the  title  corresponding  to  :saTHP02, 
written  in  a  loose  manner. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  tho  second  Hermmus  (or  perhaps  tho 
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third),  having  a  Hercules  for  reverse,  commences  another  series  of  native 
names,  forming  what  we  have  designated  the  Kadphises  or  Kadaphes 
group.  After  the  change  from  epmaiot  on  the  obverse,  to  kaa«i>izot, 
we  have  still  precisely  the  same  reverse  as  before,  and  it  is  preserved 
through  a  numerous  series; — the  title  of  maharaja  is  not  to  be  found, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where  to  commence  either  the  Greek  reading 
KDSnVAD  KAA4»iznv  XQ^avov,  01  the  Bactiiau,  which  may  be  transcribed 
dhama  .  .  rata  Kujulalcasa  sabasliahlia  J  KadapJiasa : — in  this  reading,  if 
we  can  make  out  nothing  else,  there  are  at  the  least  two  names,  Kosoula 
(also  written  Kozulo  and  Kozola)^  and  Kadpliizes  (also  written  KadapJm 
and  Kadphises),  accounted  for.  The  distinctions  on  the  small  coin  of 
KOPANOT  ZA0OT  KAA<i»EO  I  am  Unable  as  yet  to  make  out  for  want  of 
further  samples. 

Connected  with  the  same  family  we  then  come  to  the  long  inscrip- 
tion  on  the  Mokadphises  coins,  which  may  be  read  by  comparison  of  a 
great  many  examples  : — 

Mahdrajasa  rajadhirajasa  sahatracJia  ihaclia  mahiharasa  dlii  mahadphisasa  nandata, 

‘  Of  the  great  soveieign,  the  king  of  kings,  both  here  and  everywhere  seizing  the 
earth,  etc.,  Mokadphises,  the  saviour  ?  ’ 

I  do  not  insist  upon  any  of  these  epithets,  salatra  maliidharasa,  for 
in  fact  they  vary  in  every  specimen.  The  dhi  also  looks  in  many  coins 
more  like  dim,  quasi  dhama  Kadphisasa^  On  some  the  reading  is  rather 
sdbalasa  saviratasa  maMchhitasa  sovereign  ?).  On  some  gold 

coins,  again,  the  name  more  resembles  mvahima  Kadphisasa,  agreeing 
with  the  Greek  oohmo  kaa4»icho. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  my  theory  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet  to  the 
inscriptions  on  the  cylinders  and  stone  slabs  extracted  from  the  topes 
at  Manikyala,  etc.,  but  this  is  a  task  of  much  more  serious  difficulty, 
and  one  not  to  be  done  off-hand,  as  all  the  rest  has  been !  I  must, 
therefore,  postpone  the  attempt  until  I  am  better  prepared  with  my 
lesson ;  and,  meantime,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  contents  of 

PLATE  XLIII. 

Fig.  1  is  a  small  silver  Euthydemus  in  Capt.  Burnos’  collection:  it  resembles 
exactly  the  medallions  already  published  of  the  same  prince.  Weight,  62  grs.  See 
pi.  XXV.,  vol.  iv.,  fig.  1,  ^  Jour.  As.  Soc,  Beng.’ 

Fig.  2  is  a  hemidrachraa  of  Demetrius  also  belonging  to  Captain  Burnes.  See 
one  figured  from  General  Ventura’s  collection,  pi.  xiii.,  fig.  2. 

Fig.  3,  a  silver  coin  of  Antialcidas,  presented  to  me  by  General  Ventura.  Execu¬ 
tion  very  good.  Weight  10|  grains. 

Obverse  BASlAEn:S  NIKH<E>OPOT  ANTIAAKIAOT.  Head  of  the  king  with 
a  flat  helmet  shaped  like  a  cocked  hat : — chlamys  on  the  shoulders,  and  diadem  seen 
under  the  hat. 

Reverse: — Bactrian  legend,  Mahdrajasa  jayadharasa  AntialiUdasa.  Jupiter 
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seated  holding  a  small  figure  of  victory — at  his  feet  to  the  right,  the  forepart  of  a 
small  elephant  with  trunk  elevated.  Monogram  on  the  left  composed  of  P  and  h 

Fig.  4,  a  similar  drachma  of  Lysias,  belonging  to  General  Yentura  *  unique. 

Obverse  .—BA5IAEn:S  ANIKHTOT  AT2IOT.  Head  of  the  king,  with  the 
Demetrius  helmet,  shaped  like  an  elephant's  head. 

Reverse  • — Bactnan  legend,  Mahdrajasa  apaviliatasa  Zisiasa,  (The  copper 
square  pieces  have  lidkasa),  Hercules  naked  standing,  with  club  and  lionskin,  as 
on  the  coins  of  Deinetiius. 

Figs.  5,  6.  Two  varieties  of  Menander,  not  yet  depicted  in  the  journal,  given  to 
me  by  General  Ventura,  who  has  many  of  a  similar  nature.  In  one  the  prince  wears 
a  handsome  helmet,  in  the  other  he  has  the  simple  diadem.  The  reverKo  of  both 
agrees  with  the  one  engraved  in  pi.  xiv.,  fig.  1,  except  that  Minerva  looks  in  the 
contrary  direction. 

Heliocles,  King  oe  Bactria. 

Fig.  7  The  first  coin  of  Heliocles  which  I  have  yet  seen  in  India.  It  belongs 
to  General  Ventura.  A  square  copper  or  bronze  piece  in  cxeellcnt  preservation 

Obverse  — BA:SlAEn2  AIKAIOT  HAIOKAEOT2.  Diadem’d  head  of  the  \jast 
king,  Heliocles,’  somewhat  similar  in  features  to  Eucratides. 

Reverse  .  Bactnan  legend,  Jifalidrajasa  dhamihasa  lleVujallayasa  -  an  elephant 
equipped  vnth  howdah  and  trappings  walking  to  the  right;  nionogrum  2 

Fig  8.  A  less  perfect  coin  of  the  same  king  presented  by  the  (Jemeval  to  myself. 

In  lieu  of  the  head  of  Heliocles,  the  obverse  bears  an  elephant,  naknl,  walking  to 
the  left,  Greek  legend  as  above.  The  reverse  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  here  to  retract  my  former  donhts  of  the 
existence  of  a  Heliocles  in  the  Bactrian  dynasty,  since  they  hav(‘  long 
been  removed  by  the  account  of  the  silver  medals  in  Franco.  We  Inm^ 
as  yet  seen  none  but  these  two  copper  specimens  in  India,  hut  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  both  silver  and  copper  might  he  found  in  liactria  proper, 
to  the  north  of  the  Hindu  Hush  or  Imaus. 

Au  opinion  has  been  started  by  Mionnet,  in  opposition  to  many 
European  numismatists,  that  Heliocles  was  no  other  tlian  Eiicratidt's 
the  second,  the  parricide.  The  surname  of  aikaio2,  so  unsuitiddo  to 
such  a  character,  ho  supposes  given  through  fear  or  adulation,  which 
I  agree  with  M.  R.  Rochetto  in  thinking  too  great  an  anomaly  1o 
he  allowable  :  hut  without  seeking  to  account  for  this  staggering  cir¬ 
cumstance,  we  can  now  help  M.  Mionnet  to  a  very  powerful  Jirguineiit 
iu  his  hxvour  from  the  unique  coin  of  Dr.  Lord  des(;ribt'd  in  a  former 
part  of  this  paper,  which  proves  that  Eucratides’  father  was  a  Heliocles ; 
and  we  know  that  it  was  common  to  call  an  eldest  son  by  his  grand- 

1  N.B.  The  Gtching  of  this  coin  is  a  total  fiiiluro ;  tlu!  plate  wa.s  biid  by  for 
several  months  and  the  acid  would  then  burclv  touch  it.  In  n-tracing  it,  tlm  native 
engraver  has  quite  wandered  from  my  original,  and  T  pc'rceive  it  too  late  for 
alteration  on  more  than  half  tlio  edition  of  tbo  plate. 

2  Tbq  ante-penultimate  letter  might  ho  better  road  ^rix,  or  wbicb  would  give 
a  Sanslnat  version  of  tbo  M'im^y—lnlynsrxymya^  ‘having  a  sundike  prosptu’ity/ 
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father’s  name,  as  is,  indeed,  universally  the  custom  to  the  present  day 
both  in  Eastern  and  YT’estem  countries. 

Fig.  9  I  have  introduced  this  duplicate  of  the  single  mutilated  coin  depicted 
in  fig.  8,  pi  XV.,  among  the  then  doubtful  group,  because  [General  Ventura’s  present 
specimen  exhibits  the  name  in  the  Bactrian,  'Pa9  ccyasa^  and  thus  proves  it  to  belong 
to  the  abundant  series  of  AZES’  coins. 

Fig.  10  is  a  square  copper  coin  of  Lysias  kindly  added  to  my  cabinet  by  General 
Ventura. 

It  is  in  better  preservation  than  any  before  published. 

Obverse --BAlSlAEnS  ANIKHTOT  AT2IOT.  Head  of  Lysias,  with  diadem. 
Mionnet  says  of  a  similar  coin,  ‘ropresente  en  Hercule,  la  massue  sur  Tepaule 
gauche’ — but  I  do  not  perceive  these  characteristics  very  distinctly. 

Reverse  — Bactrian  legend,  Mahdrajasa  ajpavihatasa  Usikasa,  ‘of  the  uncon¬ 
quered  king  Ziszlm,' 

1  perceive  that  both  Mionnet  and  M.  Eaoul  Eochette  give  to  Lysias 
the  square  coins  of  Spalyries  or  Spalurmes ;  though  there  is  no  resem¬ 
blance  whatever  between  them.  M.  Eaoul  Eochette  writes  in  the 
'Journal  des  Savants,’  Mars,  1836,  p.  136  : — 

‘  Cette  autre  medaille  de  Lysias  differc  sous  tous  les  rapports  de  celles  quo  nous 
possedions  doja  du  mcinc  prince .  cUe  est  restee  inconnuc,!  a  tous  les  savants  et 
voyageurs  Anglais  qui,  dcpuis  plusieurs  annees  sc  sont  appliques  avec  un  zele  si 
louable  a  rccucillir  cos  precicux  monuments  de  la  civilization  Grccque  enfouis  dans  Ic 
sol  de  I’Inde  :  ot  rexemplairc  quo  nous  devons  a  M.  Ic  general  Allard,  et  quo  je 
publie,  est  encore  unique.  La  fabiiquc,  qui  rcsscmblc  a  cello  de  la  medaille  du  roi 
anonyme,  quo  j’ai  fait  connaitre,^  accuse  scnsiblcment  unc  epoque  de  decadence, 
d’ accord  avec  la  forme  carrec  du  c  et  do  1’  □  qui  commcncont  a  paraitre  sur  la 
monnaic  des  Arsacidos,  h  partir  de  Phraate  HI.  ti  unc  epoque  qui  doit  s’ eloigner  bicn 
peu  do  r  age  de  notro  Lysias.  On  pourrait  voir  un  autre  rapport  entre  cette 
monnaie  Bacthenno  et  les  medailles  du  memc  prince  Arsacido,  dans  le  titre  do  juste, 

AIKAIOT,  qui  so  lit  habitucllcmcnt  sur  les  medaiUcs  de  Phraate  III . mais 

ce  qui  constituo  ici  la  particulante  la  plus  rcmarquable  et  la  plus  neuve,  e’est  la 
qualification  d’  Adelphe,  AAEA'I’OT,  affecteo  par  Lysias,  &c.” 

When  the  mistake  of  attributing  this  coin  to  the  wrong  person  is 
corrected,  it  is  curious  how  perfectly  the  observations  of  the  learned 
antiquarian  of  Paris  confirm  the  conjecture  to  which  I  have  been  led 
by  the  deciphering  of  the  Bactrian  legend  : — the  coin  is  that  of  the 
'  son  of  a  king  Spalahara  or  Balahara ;  ’  in  bearing  the  effigy  of 
Hercules  it  agrees  with  the  corrupted  coins  of  Hermseus  II.  and  others 

^  The  drawing  of  the  very  coin  described  by  M.  R.  R.  was  published  by  myself 
in  June,  1835,  but  I  did  not  deem  the  name  legible,  nor  has  it  proved  so  at  Paris, 
by  their  making  Lysiou  out  of  Spalurmou.  I  stated  my  reason  for  not  publishing 
earlier  to  be,  that  1  might  not  forcstal  the  ‘As.  Soc.  of  Paris’  in  describing  General 
Ventura’s  splendid  collection. 

2  It  is  not  obvious  in  what  tliis  great  resemblance  consists ; — one  coin  is  square, 
the  other  round* — one  has  a  Greek  legend  only;  the  other  a  bilingual  one — the 
equestrian  dgiirc  is  the  obverse  in  one,  the  reverse  in  the  other.  The  anonymous 
coin  was  first  published  in  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches’  in  1-831,  and  in  the  Journal  for 
1833  and  1834. 
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of  the  Pherres  or  Phrahetasa  (Phraates  ?)  type,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  one  family.  M.  E.  E.  agrees  with  our  discoverer  Masson  in  locating 
them  in  an  Indo-Grreek  dynasty  at  NTysa,  or  near  Jelahibad,  where 
their  coins  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

I  have  introduced  an  engraving  of  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  this 
coin  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  got  it  from  Mohan  Lai,  as 
fig.  3  of  pi.  xlii. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  name  of  Vonones  is  not  found  on 
the  Eactrian  side  of  his  coins,  but  a  totally  different  word,  PlAHh 
JBalaharasa  as  I  read  it,  or  perhaps  BaWiarasa  the  patron 

of  champions,  a  term  nearly  equivalent  to  ^Satrap.’  Now  on  all  the 
coins  of  Spalyries  (or  Spalurmcs)  hitherto  found,  the  initial  letter  has 
been  unfortunately  cut  off;  but  the  three  next  are  lahdra^  the  same  as 
above,  wanting  only  the  final  genitive  uiflcction  :  the  next  letters  may 
be  read  putasa^  for  (gw)  ^  of  the  son.’  Putting  the  whole  together 
we  have  (7i  Ba)  Idliaraputasa  clhamihasa  Balafaramasa,  '  of  Balafarama 
(either  for  Ealaparama,  or  whose  strength  is  his  armoui’)  the 

just,  the  son  of  Ealahara.’  Therefore,  as  he  was  brother  of  the  cotein- 
pora3;y  of  Yonones,  ^the  then  king’  must  also  have  been  a  son  of  the 
same  person:  and  we  should  expect  to  find  another  coin  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  t}q)G  struck  by  him.  These  conditions  arc  satisfactorily 
combined  in  the  rude  square  coin  of  Spaliriscs,  depicted  in  pi.  xv. 
and  pi.  xxviii.,  fig.  7.  He  has  the  same  flowing  mantle  from  the 
shoulders,  the  sceptre  of  royalty,  and  his  native  name  appears  to  l)e 
Ealiiishasa :  thus  the  father’s  native  name  is  Ealahara;  the  eldest 
son’s  Ealirisha,  and  the  second  son’s  Ealavarma,  and  the  copper  money 
of  the  whole  triad  is  distinguished  for  its  exceeding  rudeness  no  loss 
than  its  conformabihty  of  type  !  The  silver  money  of  Spalunnes  an<l 
Spalhises  has  not  yet  been  found,  or  wc  might  probably  find  that  it 
maintained  the  name  of  Yonones,  the  Parthian  king,  or  his  successor, 
on  the  obverse. 

The  style  of  these  three  names  commencing  with  Bala, — and  the 
title  in  particular  of  the  first,  Ealahara, — call  to  mind  the  Eilhara 
dynasty  of  north-western  India,  of  wliich  the  epoch  cannot  he  said  to 
be  yet  woE  defined.  One  of  the  earliest  foreign  authorities,  the  his¬ 
torian  Masoudi,  who  wrote  in  947  a.d.,  says : — '  The  dynasty  of  Pliooi', 
who  was  overcomo  by  Alexander,  (had)  lasted  140  years:  then  canm 
that  of  Dabschelim,  which  lasted  120  ycai’s  :  that  of  Yalitli  was  m^xt, 
and  lasted  80  years,  some  say  130.  The  next  dynasty  was  that  of 
Conros :  it  lasted  120  years.  Then  the  Indians  divided  and  formed 
several  kingdoms ;  there  was  a  king  in  the  coimtry  of  Sind ;  one  at 
Kananj;  another  in  Kashmir;  and  a  fourth  in  the  city  of  Mankir 
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(Minnagara  ?)  called  also  the  great  Houza,  and  the  prince  who  reigned 
there  had  the  title  of  Balhara.’  ^ 

120  +  80  +  120  =  320  years,  estimated  from  Alexander’s  time, 
brings  ns  to  b.c.  3,  or,  allowing  a  few  more  years  to  Porns,  say  10  or 
20  A.D.  I^ow,  the  reign  of  Yonones  I.  as  king  of  Parthia  is  dated  by 
Yaillant  from  a.d.  6  to  a.d.  20,  so  that  the  accordance  of  time  is  here 
perfect,  and  we  need  seek  no  other  explanation  of  the  paramount 
Persian  sovereign’s  name  and  ejBfigy  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
modestly  bore  that  of  his  tributary,  because  we  have  witnessed  the 
same  in  the  Satrap  coins  of  Surashtra.  The  native  kings  were  appa¬ 
rently  allowed  to  have  the  copper  coin  to  themselves.  The  religion 
here,  however,  is  polytheistic,  the  efdgy  that  of  Hercules  or  Baladeva. 

"Without  insisting  upon  their  being  the  same  person,  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  that  the  name  of  Balarishi  is  found  as  one  of  four  brothers 
by  different  mothers,  who  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Indian  fable. 
Balarishi,  Yikramarka,  Bali,  and  Bhartrihari ;  the  second  of  these  is 
the  celebrated  Yikramaditya,  whose  reign  falls  56  years  before  Christ, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  one  Gandha-rupa,  or,  as  the  fable  has  it,  of  a 
gandharva,  in  the  mortal  disguise  of  an  ass.  Wilford  interprets  the 
tale  by  making  Yikramaditya  the  son  of  Bahram  Gor  of  Persia  by  an 
Indian  princess,  and,  to  account  for  the  anachronism  of  400  years,  is 
forced  to  imagine  there  were  several  kings  of  the  same  name, — which 
would  be  likely  enough  if  he  admitted  (as  seems  certain  from  our  coins) 
that  Yikramaditya  is  a  mere  title.  We  shall  presently  allude  again  to 
this  circumstance. 

Fig.  11.  From  General  Ventura’s  collection.  A  more  perfect  specimen  of  a 
liitliorto  illegible  coin.  It  is  now  seen  to  belong  to  Mayes. 

Obverse  :—-BA2IAEn:S  BA:SIAEnN  MErAAOT  MATOT.  Front  figure  of  tbe 
king  seated  on  a  chair  or  throne,  a  shawl  (?)  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  club  or  knotted 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand  like  that  given  to  Mokadphises. 

Reverse  : — Much  worn  and  indistinct,  a  female  holding  some  object  like  a  scarf 
with  both  hands,  and  having  a  flowing  robe  behind,  like  that  of  the  Vononcs  group. 
Bactrian  legend,  rdjadUrajasa  mahatasa  maasa,  and  on  the  field  vp\  used  nume¬ 
rically  ( ? ) 

The  discovery  of  this  rare  specimen,  only  the  third  known  of  the 
prince  whoso  name  it  bears,^  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  numisma¬ 
tists  of  Paris.  It  will,  in  the  first  place,  remove  the  doubt  entertained 
by  M.  Baoul  Bochette  himself  whether  the  un-Greek  appellation 
Mayes  might  not  bo  used  for  Mao,  Hhe  moon,’  as  a  divinity  and  not  as 
a  king  j  or  whether,  united  to  the  title  ba2iaet2,  the  compound  may 

1  'Wilford’s  Essay,  ‘Asiatic  Researches,'  ix.,  181. 

2  I  have  just  received  another  Mayes  of  different  type  from  Capt.  Burnes  too  late 
for  insertion  liorc. — J.P. 
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not  be  equivalent  to  the  name  of  Apollodotns  :  '  ce  n’est  la,  du  resto, 
qn’une  conjecture  que  je  soumets  avec  beaucoup  de  defiance  anx 
liimieres  de  nos  pMlologues  indianistes,  desquels  seuls  il  est  pcrmis 
d’esperer  la  solution  de  ce  curieux  probleme/ 

The  problem  is  now  solved  so  far  that  we  find  him  an  eartHy  sove¬ 
reign  with  similar  titles  to  those  of  Azes, — and  that  he  is  not  Apollo- 
dotus!  The  native  name,  composed  of  three  letters,  I  should  have 
formerly  read  mao,  but  on  the  new,  and  I  think  correct,  system  now 
adopted,  it  must  be  read  Md~asa  or  Ifmjusa^  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
Greek,  or  by  the  Greek  to  it,  as  the  relative  alphabets  would  allow. 
Of  the  name  itself,  I  am  inclined  to  identify  it  neither  with  iraia,  the 
mother  of  Mereaxy  (though  the  caduceus  favors  this  idea,  and  the 
Indian  Mdyd  is  also  the  mother  of  Euddha),  nor  with  Ifao,  as  linnis, — 
though  Chandi'a  is  a  common  name  enough, — but  imthcr  with  Miiyu 
),  the  son  of  Kuvera,  the  god  of  riches  (whose  name  also  is 
frequently  adopted  by  princes),  ^  and  it  may  have  been  borne  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  or  successor  of  Apolloclotus,  wlio  swayed  the  sceptre  but  a 
short  period  in  some  part  of  the  Panjiib,  if  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
them  of  the  same  age. 

PniLOXENES. 

Pig.  12.  A  square  copper  coin  in  most  respects  agreeing  Avith  the  former  one,  also 
of  General  Ventura’s  collection,  hut  having  apparently  a  difference  in  tin;  orthography 
of  the  Eactrian  name.  On  comparing  the  drawing  of  the  silver  Pliiloxenes  in  the 
‘  Journal  des  Savans/  with  the  rapid  sketch  I  had  taken  of  the  sumo  coin  Avhile  in 
Calcutta,  I  perceive  that  I  road  the  name  and  title  wrong ;  which  is  my  reason  for 
inserting  this  better  preserved  com  .—the  legend  is  clearly  makurajasa  opavihaUmt 
pUjasinasa  (or  Fhildslmsa),  On  the  silver  coin  tlic  epithet  is  apavihasasa  (quasi 
— not  to  be  laughed  at !  but  I  think  the  s  must  bo  a  hlinider. 

M.  Baoul  Bochette  judges  from  the  military  aspect  of  Philoxencs 
that  he  was  a  satrap  placed  with  a  regal  title  on  the  north  frontier  of 
the  Eactrian  kingdom  when  threatened  by  tlie  Ficyihians ;  but  the 
circumstance  of  none  of  his  coins  having  been  found  by  Masson  in  the 
upper  field,  while  several  have  come  to  light  in  the  Paujab,  would  tend 
to  contradict  this  hypothesis,  as  much  as  the  Ceren  Oarpopliorr,  or 
abundance  personified,  and  humped  bull  of  his  copper  coin,  This 
leaxmed  critic  does  not  allow  that  the  brabmany  bull  lias  [iny  reference 
to  India,  because  it  is  seen  on  the  Scloucidan  coins  ;  but  in  the  only 
specimen  I  have  in  my  cabinet  of  a  Seleucus  with  a  bull  reverse,  the 
animal  is  altogether  of  the  European  breed. 

1  See  notes  on  the  Allahabad  inscription,  Nov.  1837,  p.  m—Fdlaht  ITgrmcna^ 
devard$7itraha  Kuvera^  As  the  Parthian  kings  were  styled  demjaniUt^  this  country  of 
the  devas  may  have  been  in  the  north,  as  was  indeed  the  fabnlous  country  of  Kuvera, 
the  god-king. 
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Coins  of  the  Azes  Group. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  ere  we  shall  be  able  to  clear  the 
history  of  this  numerous  and  interesting  series  of  coins.  Every  day 
new  types  and  varieties  spring  up,  generally  of  tinned  copper  or  bronze. 

Fig.  13  is  a  specimen  in  good  relief  latelj^  sent  down  to  me  by  General  AUard ; 
tborc  was  another  in  the  collection  sent  home  by  General  Com-t  under  care  of  M. 
Mcifrcdy,  of  which  I  was  favored  with  the  sight  of  the  di'awing.  On  this  the  name 
on  the  Greek  side  "was  entne,  and  thence  I  am  enabled  to  complete  my  description. 

Obverse  — BACIAshJC  BACIASUJN  MsBAAOV  VNAO#£PPOV,— raja  in  a  brah- 
niaiiical  dress,  upper  part  of  the  body  naked, — on  the  head  a  turban  (?)  with  flowing 
fillets.  The  small  figure  of  victory  holding  a  chaplet  over  him  forms  the  peculiarity 
of  the  device,  of  which  there  are  yet  but  three  samples.  The  monogram,  which  was 
before  so  unintelligible  to  us,  I  now  recognise  as  a  combination  of  two  letters  of  the 
old  Sanskrit  alphabet,  tS  and 

Feveuse  : — Whether  the  figure  in  a  brahmanical  costume,  holding  a  trident  in  the 
right  hand  and  a  palm  branch  in  the  left,  is  FTcptune,  Siva,  the  river  Indus,  or  the 
king,  I  am  not  sufiiciontly  initiated  in  the  art  to  determine.  No  two  reverses  seem 
to  be  exactly  alike,  though  formed  of  the  same  materials ;  the  legend  on  the  picsent  in 
Bactrian  is 

Maliarajasa  rajarajasa  nandatasa  jayadharasa  {?)  Farhetasa. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  the  last  epithet,  nor  with  the 
name,  which,  however,  I  collate  with  M.  Court’s.  I  have  conceived  it 
possible,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  referred  to  Phrahates,  the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Vononcs,  or  another  of  the  same  name  :  hut  there  arc  too 
many  uncertain  letters  in  it  to  build  theories  safely  upon.  At  any 
rate,  the  same  name  of  five  letters,  here  seen  below  the  figure  of  Siva, 
is  found  on  all  the  rude  coins  ascribed  formerly  to  Umd  (now  corrected 
to)  U7ido-pIie}refij  with  exception  of  the  penultimate  letter,  which  is 
there  always  formed  like  an  /.  Fara-etisa  ^  to  which  7%m%daiam 
(sotcros)  is  invariably  added — on  M,  Court’s  coin  this  epithet  may  be 
preferably  read  pHu  great ! 

On  the  area  are  two  Bactrian  letters,  which  might  be  profanely 
taken  for  ^six  shillings’  by  an  uninitiated  handler! 

Fig.  14.  A  variety  of  tbo  same  group,  in  General  Ventoa’s  recent  collection.  In 
this  the  liorscman  looks  in  tbc  opposite  direction,  and  the  beginning  of  the  name 
TNA04»€ppo  is  visible.  The  monogram  is  composed  of  y  and  j,  > — y 

On  the  reverse,  a  well  clad  female  holding  still  the  trident  (though  it  looks  more 
like  the  cross)  walks  to  the  left — a  Greek  and  a  Bactiian  monogram  on  either  side,  of 
complex  form  :  legend  as  before,  the  name  below. 

Fig.  15.  Another  novelty  from  General  Ventura's  store,  of  which  a  duplicate  has 
been  sent  to  Franco  by  M.  Court. 

In  all  respects  but  the  name  the  obverse  con'esponds  with  the  foregoing.  The 


^  I  may  hero  note  that  fig.  14,  pi.  x.xxii.,  is  also  a  coin  of  Farheta^  with  the 
letters  h  as  a  central  symbol. 
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name  in  the  two  coins  yet  brought  to  light  of  this  species  is  quite  distinctly 
rCNAC<l>APCT,  which  is  either  another  member  of  the  family  or  a  corruption  of  the 
last. 

The  erect  front-faced  figure  on  the  reverse  is  dressed  in  the  Hindu  dhoti,  and 
extends  his  hands  over  a  new  symbol  of  gridiron  fashion— in  his  left  hand  is  the 
trident.  This  figure  has  been  conventionally  styled  ‘  Siva,'  when  he  appears  with 
his  bull  on  the  Indo-Scythic  coins.  The  native  name  is  as  before,  Mrahctasaj  wdth 
the  addition  of  netadharasa^  ‘  the  hearer  of  something  not  very  intelligible,  unless  we 
make  the  first  syllable  a5J.  jaya^  ‘  victory.' 

Befcrring  to  the  observations  in  a  preceding  page  abont  the  brothers 
of  Yikramaditya,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  that  in  Gondophai'cs  wc 
might  almost  recognize  the  father  of  Yikramaditya  himself;  for  in  the 
word  Gondo-phares  wo  have  a  signification  not  very  remote  from 
Gandha-rupa;  (j>apo^  being  pallium,  vestis  exterior, — the  compound 
may  mean  ^  having  a  cloak  made  of  the  skin  of  the  gandlia^  gonda,  gor, 
or  wild  ass.'  "Whence  may  have  originated  the  fable  of  the  Barthian 
king  doomed  to  assume  the  guise  of  an  ass  during  the  day. 

These  are  speculations  certainly  much  in  the  Wilford  strain,  hut 
the  curious  coincidence  in  so  many  names  is  enough  to  lead  even 
a  matter  of  fact  man  aside  from  the  justifiable  deductions  of  sober 
reason. 

Tig.  16,  like  the  last,  adds  a  new  name  to  the  Bactrian  list.  The  coin,  a  thick 
copper  piece  in  tolerable  preservation,  was  seut  down  to  mo  by  General  Allard  a 
short  time  ago ;  it  is  as  yet,  I  believe,  unique. 

Obverse: — (/SacnAecoy  /SacrtAeooj/  jjLeyaXov)  ABATASav — ‘of  the  great  king  of 
kings,  Abagascs;'  there  may,  perhaps,  he  another  letter  before  the  A.  The  king, 
known  by  the  fiowing  fillets  of  his  diadem,  seems  dressed  in  a  petticoat,  riija  fashion 
—and  he  sits  sideways  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  looking  to  the  right. 
Monogram  as  before,  hut  with  the  Bactrian  letter  9  beneath  it. 

Eeverse  .—The  same  royal  personage  (by  the  fillets)  as  if  performing  the  func¬ 
tions  of  high  priest.  The  dross  is  so  precisely  Indian,  that  I  feel  disappointed  in  not 
finding  a  regular  Sanskrit  name  below ;  nor  can  I  produce  much  of  accordance 
between  the  Bactrian  and  Greek  names— the  letters  arc  ahakliafam.  On  the  lirid 
are  various  insulated  alphabetic  symbols,— Bactrian  and  Greek,  and,  umlei  tbo,  latter, 
one  which  looks  like  a  modern  Nugari  -q*,  but  is  more  probably  a  Bactrian  hittia*, 

Xbc  last  figure  in  the  plate  (from  General  Yeutura's  store)  is  a  duplteaic  of  the. 
Azes  coin  published  as  fig,  22  of  pi.  xvii.  Between  the  two  one  imporbiiit  fact  ih 
established,  namely,  that  at  this  period  of  the  Azes  dyuasiy  the  use  of  the  Oreric  was 
entirely  lost,  while  the  native  character  was  written  with  greater  cona'ctm^ss  in  tlm 
same  or  rather  the  inverse  ratio.  The  Greek  legend  is  a  mere  jumble  of  lettcr.s, 
but  tbo  Bactrian  reads  continuously — 

Maharadasa  mahatasa  dhamilcam  rdjafirajasa  Ayamt^ 

‘  Of  tho  great  king,  the  mighty,  the  just,  the  king  of  kings,  Azos.' 

The  figure  of  Abundance  with  her  cornucopia  has  a  compomul  symbol  mi  tho  loi't, 
which  might  he  read  Sri,  her  Indian  name ;  and  on  the  right  the  two  haters  5, 

Jclia  and  dha^  used  numerically.  {})  f  ’ 
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The  perfect  Greek  medals  of  Bactria  proper,  howeyer  beautiful  as 
works  of  art,  ought  not  to  turn  away  our  attention  from  thesa  cor¬ 
rupted  or  "^barbarous’  specimens  which  mark  the  decadence  of  Greek 
dominion  and  Greek  skill.  These  are  the  most  precious  to  the  student 
of  Indian  history :  through  their  native  legend  he  may  yet  hope  to 
throw  light  on  the  obscure  age  of  Yikiumaditya,  and  the  Scythian 
successors  of  the  Greeks  on  the  north  of  India.  Hitherto  these  classes 
of  rude  coins,  though  very  numerous,  have  been  much  disregarded,  and 
on  that  account  I  now  invite  attention  to  them,  and  promise  to  return 
to  the  task  myself  when  I  have  fresh  materials  collected  and  arranged; 
my  text  being,  ^  those  coins  on  which  the  native  and  Greek  legends 
diifer,  or  record  different  names.  ^ 


[  Following  out  the  plan  I  Imve  adopted  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions,  of  combining  the  substance  of  Prinsep^s  discoveries  with  a 
general  outline  of  the  p)resent  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
various  subjects  embraced  under  each  heading,  I  subjoin — 

1st.  A  revised  plate  (xi.),  and  a  cursory  letter-press  review 
of  the  Bactrian  alphabet,  as  elucidated  by  the  latest  available 
evidence,  and  illustrated  by  a  valuable  comparative  table  of 
the  transitions  of  the  early  Semitic  Alphabets,  furnished  me  by 
M.  le  Due  do  Luynes  (pis.  xi."  xi.^). 

2nd.  A  brief  introductory  notice  of  the  Arian  nomenclature, 
and  the  parallel  transcription  and  translation  of  the  Greek 
names  and  titles  occurring  on  the  coins. 

3rd.  An  abstract  of  the  leading  theories  for  the  epochal 
and  serial  distribution  of  the  list  of  monarchs  adopted  severally 
by  the  authors  who  have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  so  effectively  inaugurated  by  Prinsep. 

4th,  and  finally,  I  annex  an  outline  but  numerically  com¬ 
prehensive  catalogue  of  all  the  Bactrian  coins  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  .examining,  together  with  references  to  the 
various  publications  wherein  the  more  important  pieces  may 
chance  to  have  been  figured  and  described  at  large ;  further, 
to  improve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  series,  I  have  added 
such  examples  as  I  felt  myself  justified  in  citing  from  Major 
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Cumiiiigliairi’s  inedited  plates;^  and,  to  complete  the  typical 
details,  I  have  compiled  from  the  coins  themselves  a  table  of 
mint  monograms  (pis.  xi.®  xi.^),  which  I  trust  will  be  found  to 
aflEbrd  a  full  and  exact  summary  of  these  imjDortant  records. 

I.— EEVIEW  of  the  BACTEIAISr  ALPHABET. 

^Vhatever  of  modifications  or  discrepancies  of  form  may  bo 
apparent  in  the  Bactrian  character,  as  oj^posed  to  the  Semitic 
alphabets  of  the  West  of  parallel  date,  there  can  be  but  one 
conclusion  as  to  their  joint  derivation  from  a  single  parent 
stem.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Phoenician  and 
its  cognate  ramifications  curtailed  and  yet  complicated  into  the 
crude  signs  of  their  omi  system  the  more  copious  and  advanced 
alphabetical  series  of  the  East.  Indeed,  there  is  internal 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  process  of  simplification  of 
certain  characters  by  the  latter  can  bo  traced  and  detected  in 
the  mere  mechanical  configurations  alone,  and  otherwise  most  of 
Hie  changes  and  adaptations  of  the  Arian  scheme  can  be  explained 
and  accounted  for  by  the  double  action  of  the  needful  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  letters,  and  the  effect  of  contact  with  the 
independently  perfected  alphabet  of  India  proper. 

The  proofs  of  the  common  origin  of  the  two  styles  of 
writing  are  to  be  found  in  the  direction  followed  by  both — 
from  right  to  left, — in  the  leading  idea  of  the  construction  of 
the  majority  of  the  characters  of  cither,  and,  more  definitively, 
in  the  approximation  and  close  unity,  in  each  scries  of  the 
several  forms  of  T  [^]  >  b  ^nd  *n. 

1  [It  is  perlaaps  necessary  for  me  to  explain  more  distinctly  tlio  reserve  I  feel 
called  upon  to  exercise  in  this  regard.  Major  Cunningham,  some  yeurs  ago,  pre¬ 
pared  and  printed  off  a  series  of  eighteen  piatcH  of  Buctriau  coins,  clesigned  for  the 
ultimate  illustration  of  his  long  contemplated  woik  on  ‘  The  Successors  of  Alexander 
in  the  East.'  These  lithographs  were  most  ohligingly  communicated  to  myself,  and 
othci’S  interested  in  cognate  studies  in  anticipation  of  tlio  due  order  of  publication. 
They  contain  facsimiles  of  many  important  coins  that  I  should  have  lH»en  glad  to 
have  cited  to  improve  the  series  now  given,  but  as  1  trust  the  author  will  shortly  ho 
enabled  to  make  public  his  elaborated  memoir,  X  ordinarily  abstain  from  antici¬ 
pating  the  novelties  ho  has  delineated,  oven  under  the  full  acknowledgment  appended 
on  the  rare  occasions  that  I  have  quoted  from  this  source.] 
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Ill  regard  to  the  date  of  the  elaboration  of  the  improved 
system,  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  with  any  pretension  to 
accuracy ;  but  it  may  be  safe  to  say,  while  adverting  to  the 
internal  fixity  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  and  the  very  remote 
period  at  which  it  can  be  shewn  to  have  been  in  free  use/ 
as  well  as  to  the  material  progress  achieved  up  to  that  date, 
that  the  Bactrians  must  have  separated  and  organized  their 
system  at  an  era  considerably  antecedent  to  b.c.  250,®  which  is 
the  earliest  epoch  at  which  any  example  of  their  epigraphy  can 
at  present  be  quoted. 

Symptoms  of  such  an  independent  advance  may  be  tested  in 
the  fact,  that  at  the  period  in  question,  many  of  those  letters 
of  purely  Semitic  formation,  which  were  retained  comparatively 
intact  as  representatives  of  identical  phonetic  values,  are  found 
to  exhibit  a  far  more  striking  approximation  towards  the  ulti¬ 
mately  accepted  forms  of  the  modern  alphabet  than  their 
correspondent  characters  of  the  Western  system  in  use  under 
the  SeleucidjB. 


^  [Eor  instance,  its  having  formed  the  model  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  Tvhich  itself 
is  admitted  to  have  been  employed  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  b.c.  Mure,  ‘Hist. 
Greek  Lit hi.,  pp.  403,  424,  430,  456.  M.  E.  Renan  considers  that  there  is  evidence 
authorizing  the  induction  that  the  Hebrews  wrote  in  the  ‘  phenico-hahylonien ' 
alphabet  at  the  time  of  the  coming  out  of  Egypt.  ‘  Histoii-e  Geiierale  des  Langucs 
Semitiques,’  p.  108.  Paris,  1855.] 

“  [I  am  not  able  to  discover  upon  what  precise  authority  M.  Renan  extends  the 
Rpread  of  Semitism  to  Bactria  at  the  period  indicated  in  the  subjoined  extract,  hut 
1  conclude  he  associates  it  in  some  way  with  the  accession  of  ‘la  dynastie  (d’originc 
arienne)  qui  eleva  a  un  si  haut  degre,  an  viii®  siecle,  la  puissance  de  Ninive,'  and  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon : — ‘  Un  fait  bcaucoup  plus 
important  que  tons  ceux  qui  viennent  d’etre  cites,  cst  la  transmission  qni  se  fit,  vers 
lo  viiio  si6clG  avant  notre  ere,  de  1’ alphabet  sdmitique  h  tons  les  peuplcs  du  mondc 
ancicn,  par  Taction  conibinee  de  la  Phcnicie  ct  dc  Bahylone  Seme  sur  toutes  les 
cutes  de  la  Mediterranec  -jusqu’en  Espagiic,*^  portd  vers  le  Midi  jusqu’au  fond  de 
TE'thiopic,  gagnant  vers  T Orient  jusqu’an  Pendjah,^  Talphahet  semitique  fut 
adopte  spontanement  par  tons  les  pcuples  qui  lo  connureiit;’  p.  195,  ‘Hist.  Gen.’] 

O'L'alphabet  phdnicien  etait  dcvenii,  sous  ^divcrscs  formes,  Talphahet  commun 
de  tous  les  pcuples  moditorrandens,  avant  d’etre  remplacd  par  Talphahet  grec  et 
par  Talphahet  latin,  c’est-h>dirc  par  deux  transformations  de  lui-mcme.  Bans  le 
monument  do  Teos,  d6jil  cite,  T expression  ra  (poiviiciiCa  (s.  e.  yptiiMfiara)  desigue  le 
texto  memo  dc  T inscription. 

L’ alphabet  zend  parait  se  rattachor  aux  alphabets  aram^ens.  Quant  an  deva- 
nagari,  son  origine  semitique  cst  restee  tr&s-douteuse,  malgr6  les  efforts  de  M. 
Lepsius  pour  Tetablir. 
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Tracing  more  closely  the  internal  constitution  of  this  adap¬ 
tive  alphabet,  we  have  to  allow — (1)  for  the  creation  of  nearly 
double  the  number  of  letters  previously  existing  in  any  known 
Semitic  series,  incident  to  the  linguistic  demands  of  a  more 
exact  language ;  (2)  for  a  liithcrto-unheeded  discrimination 
between  consonants  and  vowels ;  and  lastly,  for  that  strange 
anomaly  in  Semitic  writing,  the  introduction  of  the  medial 
vowels  in  the  body  of,  or  attached  to,  the  covering  consonant, 
which  was  calculated  so  seriously  to  affect  the  normal  form  of 
the  latter. 

With  these  ample  materials  for  comjoarisons  and  inductive 
definitions,  it  may  bo  said  tliat  it  should  be  easy  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  ,*  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  multitude 
and  conflicting  nature  of  the  possible  causes  creat-es,  in  itself,  a 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  ruling  one.  And  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  we  are  not  by  any  means  in  possession  of*  the  whole 
evidence  in  the  case,  but  have  to  decide  upon  the  facts  px^e- 
sented  to  us  by  three  literal  scries  at  a  given  point  of  their 
several  histoxies,  when  each  had  already  arrived  at  advanced 
maturity. 

However,  let  the  special  instances  bo  proven  or  not.,  thus 
much  may  bo  conceded  on  the  general  issue  : — I  st.  That  in  the 
foimation  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet  the  leading  tendency  was 
to  follow  Semitic  tracings ;  2nd,  That  the  normal  types  of  the 
parent  stock  were  altei'cd,  adaj)tod,  and  even  devotcHl  to  xu'W 
pui'poscs,  as  occasion  i*cquhod,  for  the  due  exliibition  of  th(i 
more  ample  and  exact  speech  they  were  now  calhvl  on  to 
embody;  and  3rd,  That  the  pre-existing  and  indigenously- 
matured  Pdh  alphabet  of  the  South  exercised  inora  or  hvss 
influence  in  the  ultimate  dctciniinaiion  of  niaxiy  of  thci  forms, 
more  especially  in  regaxxl  to  tliat  extraneous  element— tlu^ 
definition  of  the  vocalic  sounds. 

With  this  limited  profixco  I  introduce  the  detailed  examina- 
kon  of  such  letters  of  the  entire  series  as  Homi  to  furnish  data 
in  support  of  the  results  above  indicated,  otherwise  avoiding  all 
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notice  of  those  characters  which  neither  illustrate  the  general 
derivative  question,  nor  present  any  difficulties  in  regard  to 
their  own  forms  and  values.^ 

It  will  he  seen  that  I  follow  the  order  of  the  L4t  alphabet, 
as  arranged  by  Prinsep  in  his  early  engravings. 

1.  Regarding  the  value  of  tlie  letter  h  in  its  leading  lapidary  form, 
or  its  numismatic  modifications,  there  has  been  from  the  first  but  little 
question.  Some  apparent  anomalies,  however,  present  themselves  in  the 
way  of  a  ready  determination  of  the  prototype  from  whence  the  Arian 
letter  derived  its  outline.  The  normal  configuration  of  the  Semitic  d,  Cajpli, 
seems  to  have  been  devoted,  in  the  Bactrian  system,  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  articulation ; "  and  the  prevailing  style  of  the  Phoenician 
p,  Koph,  was  superseded  in  the  Eastern  alphabet  by  the  appropriation 
of  an  almost  identical  character  as  the  exponent  of  s.  And  yet,  amid 
the  enigmas  of  Semitic  palaeography,  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  com¬ 
munity  of  design  apparent  between  the  Bactrian  >  of  extreme  Eastern 
maturation  and  one  of  the  Aramaean  varieties  of  the  p  preserved  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt.^ 

2.  The  kh  of  the  Bactrian  system  will  be  seen  to  have  gone  through 
a  succession  of  forms,  whether  under  its  numismatic  or  lapidary  pro- 
gressional  course  :  this  is  possibly  owing  to  its  infrequent  use,  wdiereby 
it  retained  a  less  determinate  position  in  the  general  alphabet-  It  is 
found  on  the  coins  of — (1)  Antimachus;  (2)  Archebius ;  and  (3)  Ivozola 


^  [It  is  noodful  that  T  should  specify  more  precisely  the  niitiiro  of  the  materials 
wherebY  I  propose  to  justify  my  inft'rcncos : — 1st,  In  regard  to  the  lapidary  charac¬ 
ters.  The  Kapiirdigiri  iusenption  may  he  examined  in  Mr.  Norris’s  most  sernpulous 
mechanical  transcript,  eoj)ie(r  from  an  inked-cloth  impression  taken  from  the  rock 
itself,  and  published  in  the  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Hoe.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  153;  as  an  additional 
voiilieution  of  the  facsimile,  T  have  heen  able  to  consult  the  original  calico  transfer,  in 
some  eases  available  in  duplicate,  as  well  as  Masson’s  own  eyo-transeript,  executed 
with  such  obvious  care  aiul  aeeuracy  on  tlio  spot ;  and,  finally,  iid vantage  has  been 
taken,  in  the  few  possible  instumu's,  of  the  seemingly  correct  outlines  alforded  hy  an 
indilfuront  Oahuitta  lithograph,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  baidlay,  and  purporting  to 
have  heen  drawn  from  a  facsimile  by  Captain  A.  Cunningliam,  copied  in  situ. — The 
Manikyfda  stone  inscription  is  engraved  in  pi.  ix.  of  this  woik,  and  the  entire 
transcript  has  been  compared  mid  tested  uiimv,  from  th(‘  original — now  rectified  as 
to  its  position  on  the  walls  of  the  Bihliothhnuo  Impmaalc—Hinco  my  remarks  at 
p.  125,  vol.  i.,  were  printed  oil',  ’i'he  Wurdak  inscription,  which  may  bo  ehissed 
with  the  monumental  rather  than  with  tlu^  numismatic  section  of  palteography,  is 
reproduced  in  pi.  x.,  and  the  urn  itself  is  hidorc  mo  for  rei'crence.  The  iiunusnmtic 
characters  arc  necessarily  gathered  from  diverse  sources,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
expose  at  large  It  may  he  sutlicient  to  say  that  the  apparout  age  of  the  coins  has 
ruled  the  order  of  the  several  exemplars  inserted  in  the  plate  of  alphabets.] 

2  [/  or  y//,  infra.l 

3  [Hoc  Oe.si'uius,  Oarpentras  Tnseripiion,  tab.  4;  and  type  table  of  Semitic 
Alpluiocts  infra.,  series  No.  3.] 
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KadapLes,  in  eacL  case  in  correspondence  with  the  Greek  x.  Its 
Hapnrdigiri  outline  is  well  ascertained,  and  eqnally  so  is  its  value,  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Pali  q  =  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it 
very  positively  in  the  Manikyala  writing,  and  the  form  I  adopt  from 
the  "Wardak  urn  is  likewise  only  conjecturally  inserted  in  virtue  of 
outline  similarities.  I  have  also  entered  in  the  plate  the  most  pro- 
minent  of  the  numismatic  varieties,  whose  originals  seem  often  to 
exemplify  the  mere  crudities  of  imperfect  engraving ;  but  the  letter, 
as  it  appears  on  one  of  Archebius^  coins,  ^  presents  a  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  supplementation  of  a  small  hook,  such  as  is  used  to 
denote  the  simple  >,  which  would  almost  seem  to  indicate  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  necessity  of  some  further  means  of  discriminating 
a  character,  in  many  instances  liable  to  be  taken  for  a  or  an  r.  The 
precise  sound  of  the  ancient  Semitic  n  Kheth  {JSheth  or  CJieth)  is 
not  very  well  determined ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  seeming  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  design  of  the  legitimate  Phoenico-Babylonian  n  to  the 
representation  of  the  Arian  ch,  it  might  be  possible  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  Eapurdigiri  guttural  to  a  reduction  of  the  superhuous  lines  of 
the  Achsemenian  H,  to  which  stage  the  complicated  figure  of  olden 
days  had  already  been  brought,  and  whose  unchanged  outline  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  Greeks  as  their  aspirate  H. 

3.  'f)  =  y\  This  letter,  regarding  which  some  doubt  at  first 
existed,  is  now  the  received  exponent  of  the  sound  indicated  by  the 
characters  of  the  kindred  alphabets  set  against  it.  The  only  difficulty 
connected  with  it  consists  in  the  question  which  necessarily  arises  as 
to  what  effect  the  horizontal  foot-stroke,  occasionally  supplemented  to 
its  radical  form,  in  common  with  those  of  the  H  j  and  ^  may  chance 
to  have  upon  its  ordinary  phonetic  value.  The  Kapurdigiri  In¬ 
scription,  with  a  single  doubtful  exception,^  leaves  the  original 
letter  unadded  to,  and  the  Manikyala  stone  alike  abstains  from  the 
augmentation.  The  Steatite  urn  (pi.  vi.)  seems  to  insert  the  stroke 
in  the  one  case  in  the  word  and  to  omit  it  in  the  second 

version  of  the  same  title.^  The  Wardak  Inscription,  which,  it  may 


^  [  In  the  possession  of  Colonel  Abbott  ] 

^ .[  The  instance  I  refer  to  occurs  in  the  14th  line  in  the  word  gahagarasi,  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  Grirn&,r  P^li  gabhagaramhi.  The  first  g  has  the  horizontal  foot- 
stroke,  which  is  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  cloth  impression  :  it  is  also  entered  in  Mr. 
Norrises  first  copy  from  that  facsimile,  but  it  has  been  omitted  in  the  lithograph. 
Masson’s  eye-copy  gives  it  in  full  distinctness;  and  Major  Cunningham’s  transcript 
fully  acknowledges  the  existence  of  some  such  mark,  though  in  the  Calcutta  lithograph 
the  sign  is  transformed  into  an  anuswaraJ] 

3  r  Prinsep,  I  see,  has  given  it  in  both  cases  ,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  line  on 
the  lid  of  the  vase  itself.] 
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be  added,  will  be  seen  to  contain  a  striking  number  of  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  letter  in  the  cognate  inscriptions, 
must  be  supposed  to  insert  the  sign  or  its  substitute,  in  the  form  of  a 
back  stroke  (easily  confounded  with  the  subjoined  r),  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  while,  in  one  case,  the  g  is  positively  deficient  in  that  or 
any  other  subjunctive  mark. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  line 
constitutes  a  mere  optional  addition  to  the  simple  letter,  possibly  having 
its  origin  in  a  design  more  completely  to  distinguish  the  g  from  some 
of  the  literal  compounds,  with  which  it  was  liable  to  be  confounded. 

Ecgarding  the  origin  of  the  character  itself,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
attribute  its  derivation  to  a  semitically  outlined  and  more  cursive 
imitation  of  the  Pali  L.  The  proper  A  y  of  the  Pali  series,  which  so 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  Phoenician  5  y,  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
devoted  to  other  purposes  in  the  organization  of  the  Bactrian  alpha¬ 
bet  ;  ^  hence  a  new  form  had  to  be  found  to  represent  the  functions 
of  the  y,  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  may  have  been  taken  from  a 
character  of  proximate  sound  in  the  independent  series  of  the  South. 

4.  ^  =  L  TEf.  The  sign  for  gli  has  been  noticed  and  commented 
upon  under  its  numismatic  aspect,  at  p.  207,  vol.  i.  It  remains  for 
me  to  confirm  the  true  outline  of  the  character  from  lapidary  sources. 
The  gh  is  not  a  letter  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  so  that  the  possible 
examples  in  the  whole  llapurcligiri  Inscription  are  limited  to  three. 
In  tablet  iv.,  line  8,  the  Arian  letters  that  should  correspond  with  the 
Girnar  'Ef’s  in  the  words  Berigkoso  and  JDhmnmagkosOj  are  imperfect, 
both  in  the  original  cloth  transfer  and  in  Masson's  eye*  copy.  Mr.  Norris 
transcribed  them  therefore  as  simple  y’s.  However,  the  recurrence  of 
’the  letter  (tablet  xiii.,  lino  5),  in  its  full  form,  and  in  due  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Pah  ^  in  the  word  Upaghfito,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  earliest  lapidary  outline  is  identical  with  that  employed  on  coins.® 

5.  ^«y.  Major  Cunningham  claims,  among  his  other  discoveries 
in  the  Arian  alphabet,  to  have  detected  the  sign  employed  to  represent 
this  sound.  I  have  had  occasion  to  doxibt  the  finality  of  this  assign¬ 
ment  (vol.  i.,  p.  102),  and  for  the  present  am  constrained  to  leave  the 
Arian  column  of  equivalents  of  tliis  letter  unfilled. 

6.  7.  I  pass  by  the  various  forms  of  and  wbicb  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  assured  in  their  early  demonstration,  as  well  as  obvious  enough 

'  [  Y.  No.  26.] 

®  [  Xn  addition  to  the  proved  example  of  the  letter  on  the  Bchat  coins,  it  k  occa¬ 
sionally  met  with  in  inonognimmatio  combination  on  tho  Azes  series.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  last  lino  of  tho  Wardak  writing  (pi.  x.),  and  in  Captain  Poarse’s  copper-slip 
inscription,  Monr.  As.  80c.  Bong.,’  vol.  xxiv.  (1855),  pi. -xv.,  p.  328.] 
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in  their  subordinate  gradations,  as  exhibited  in  the  plate,  merely  noting 
with  reference  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  derivation  of  the 
Bactrian  that  the  simple  form  of  the  Achsemenians  and  Artaxcrxes 
Longimanus,  or  their  joint  prototype,  may  well  be  imagined  to  have 
furnished  the  model  of  the  less  stiffly- fashioned  Bactrian  ch. 

8.  M  =  £  I  proceed  to  consider  the  various  equivalents  of  the 
letter  j.  The  Kapurdigiri  and  Manikyala  outlines  of  the  character 
closely  accord  with  the  simple  numismatic  type,  while  the  dotted 
inscription  on  the  Wardak  vessel  develops  certain  vaguely  executed 
forms,  which  are  scarcely  consistent  with  one  another,  but  which 
may  generally  be  said  to  shew  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
primary  design. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  numismatic  character  consist  in  some  cases 
of  an  apparent  duplication  of  the  letter  by  the  insertion  of  a  second 
forward  limb,  and  in  the  nearly  uniform  addition  of  the  horizontal 
foot-line  noticed  as  in  occasional  use  in  connexion  with  the  normal 
form  of  g.  And  in  these  instances,  also,  I  am  almost  forced  into  the 
conclusion  that  this  extra  line  was  not  designed  to  have  any  effect 
upon  the  articulation  of  the  consonant,  as  the  same  word,  B.ajadirajasa, 
is  written  alike,  with  or  without  the  lower  lines  of  the  y’s  {ex.  g. 
Eukratides  and  Kadphises),  though  the  earlier  examples  affect  the 
former,  while  the  later^  return  to  the  monumental  outline.  In 
regard  to  the  association  of  the  normal  letter  with  any  character  of 
Semitic  organization,  I  may  note  its  near  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  secondary  forms  of  the  ‘Western  D,  though  it  is  clear,  if  any  such 
identity  is  to  be  admitted,  that  the  sign  must  be  understood  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  a  foreign  and  very  different 
sound  in  the  Eastern  system. 

9.  The  definition  of  the  Indian  Pali  form  of  the  jh  was  effected 
by  Prinsep  in  March,  1838  ('Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,'  voL  vii.,  p.  272; 
suprd,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36).  As  the  Kapurdigiri  correspondent  passages, 
wherein  this  letter  might  have  been  expected  to  be  met  with,  were 
defective  in  the  one  place  (tablet  vi.,  line  7),  and  differently  cast  in 
the  other  (tablet  xiv.,  line  2),  the  Arian  configuration  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  has  hitherto  remained  undetermined.  The  authority  for  the 
present  assignment  rests  therefore  solely  upon  the  legends  on  the  coins 
of  Zoilus,  where  the  letter  copied  in  the  iffate  is  found  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Greek  z  in  the  king’s  name.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Bevanagarf  alphabet  possesses  no  equivalent  of  the  letter  z ; 


1  [  Some  of  the  coins  so  far  modify  the  shape  of  this  adjunct  as  to  give  it  a 
merely  forward  diiyction  from  the  base  of  the  letter,  in  seeming  confomity  with  the 
parallel  simplifcation  noticed  under  the  letter^,  p  149.]  ^ 
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and  altliongli  modern  practice,  under  the  necessities  of  the  adaptations 
of  a  foreign  tongue,  may  often  substitute  the  simple  ^  for  the 
Arabic  J,  this  constitutes  no  obstacle  to  the  free  acceptance  of  the 
above  identification.  The  Greek  H,  it  may  be  noted,  is  rendered  in 
Arian  by  the  letter  'p  =  S  (see  Philoxenes).  In  this  instance,  as  in 
those  about  to  be  noticed  under  hlos.  11  and  12,  a  difficulty  arises  as 
to  whether  the  simple  letter  or  its  aspirate  should  be  accepted  as  the 
more  direct  derivative  from  the  parent  alphabet.  Gesenius’  early 
forms  of  the  Semitic  ^  as  well  as  the  leading  column  of  the 

Due  do  Luy lies’  alphabets,  would  favor  the  claims  of  the  latter,  while 
the  Aclucmcnian  and  other  proximate  reproductions  of  the  same  letter 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  linear  rudiments  of  the  former. 

10.  The  Arian  letter,  answering  to  'Sf,  seems  to  have  been  primarily 
deduced  from  a  duplication  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  ordinary  ^  n  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  due  correspondence  with  the  more  exact  and 
ample  alphabet  of  the  South.  Its  use  in  the  Ivapurdigiri  Inscription 
is  not  exclusive  in  its  accordance  with  the  Pali  p.  It  is  found  in 
substitution  of  *  1  =  ^  in  Mr  anna  (line  17),  and  (if  the  word  is  not 
misread)  as  the  equivalent  of  *£  nj  (line  3) ;  but  where  such  strange 
liberties  arc  seen  to  have  been  taken  with  the  orthography  in  other 
parts  of  the  writing,  these  departures  from  the  intentional  standard 
need  not  disturb  the  recognition  of  the  leading  value  of  the  sign. 

11,  12.  The  Arian  cerebrals,  /,  in  their  relative  configuration, 
seem  to  carry  out  the  general  idea  of  the  Piili  alphabetical  system, 
which  associated  the  simple  letter  and  its  aspirate  under  more  or  less 
community  of  ibrm,  though  in  this  instance  the  normal  character 
wu)uld  appear  to  have  heen  relained  for  the  representation  of  the 
aspirate,  while  the  corresponding  simple  letter  was  constructed  exit  of 
i(,s  elements  by  a  slight  modiiiciition  in  the  ari'angoment  of  its  original 
lines,  IIio  earliest  Bemitie  n,  as  its  name  implies,^  consisted  of  a 
simple  cross,  and  in  such  guise  it  clearly  found  its  way  into  the 
Jhactrian  literal  scales.  That  it  should  ho  adapted  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Pastern  rutlu'r  than  to  that  of  the  simple  T,  to  which  the 
(h’ceks  devoted  it,  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  it  is  clear  that  ih  (as  in 
*^5/ank’)  was  the  ])rimary  and  preferable  eipiivalent  of  its  sound,  not- 
witiistanding  that  the  second  and  more  dubiously  aspirated  t,  D  Uth^ 
which  co-existed  in  its  own  alphabet,  was  converted  in  the  Bollonic 
system  into  0. 

It  is  curious  also  to  note,  in  the  Kapurdigiri  inscription,  what  may 
possibly  <fimneo  to  be  a  parallel  simplilicaiion  of  the  dental  t  out  of  the 
complicait^d  lines  of  tbc  ih  of  the  same  order  of  consonants;  except 

>  [‘('ajus  jiomcn  (1J^)  shjnum  nimformi'  bignificarc  conidat.’  Ges-ciiius,  p.  47.] 
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that,  if  this  derivation  is  to  hold  good,  the  supposition  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Semitic  *7  into  the  former  letter  must  fall  through,  and 
to  the  cerebral  dh  of  the  Bactrian  scheme  must  he  conceded  the  title 
of  inheritance  of  the  alphabetical  outline  of  the  Phoenician  Daletli, 
Though,  in  this  case,  as  the  primary  form  of  the  original  Semitic 
D  teth,  like  its  derivative  denomination,  is  indeterminate,  and  the 
Bactrian  adaptation  is  equally  uncertain  in  its  point  of  departure,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  adhere  to  the  definition  which  supposes  a 
construction  of  the  simple  ^  in  unison  with  the  parallel  develop¬ 
ment  of  n  ^  and  n  r,  from  the  nearly  identical  rudiments  of  the  simple 
letters  of  the  earlier  series,  and  consequently  to  regard  the  adaptive 
dental  th  as  a  linear  improvement  upon  the  tortuous  form  of  the 
Western  alphabets,  and  as  based  in  one  portion  of  its  configuration 
at  least,  upon  the  modified  representative  of  its  own  simple  letter. 

13.  The  d  is  an  alphabetical  sign  of  limited  use ;  but  it  is  of  con¬ 
sequence  correctly  to  determine  its  normal  form,  with  a  view  to  the 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  associate  characters  of  approximate 
•sound,  and  the  determination  of  the  progressive  modifications  of  the 
letter  itself.  Its  positive  shape  in  its  monumental  expression  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  defined  (as  given  in  the  plate)  ^  by  the  Kapurdigiri  Inscription. 
It  would  seem  to  retain  its  original  outline  in  the  Manikyala  writing, 
and  is  frequent  amid  the  coin  legends,  though  strange  to  say,  in  these 
instances  it  never  occurs  in  its  full  and  definite  development  as  an 
isolated  and  uncombined  letter,  but  only  appears  in  its  true  shape  in 
composition  with  the  vowel  i,  to  receive  which  its  side  limb  has  to  bo 
considerably  prolonged  :  hence  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
radical  configuration  of  the  character  was  not  subjected  to  a  modified 
design  in  its  ordinary  expression  as  a  simple  letter  j  as  such,  it  may 
possibly  have  furnished  the  model  for  the  sign  usually  exhibited  as  'l ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  resulting  elongation  of  the  upper  lino  and 
the  rounding  off  of  the  angular  turning  point  might  easily  occur  in 
the  ordinary  degradation  of  the  character.  And  this  suggestion 
brings  me  once  more  to  face  an  acknowledged  difficulty, — the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  horizontal  foot-stroke  attached.  Hitherto  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  letters  that  derived  little  or  no  advantage  from 
this  supplementation ;  now  a  new  light  seems  to  break  upon  tho 
subject,  and  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  foot-line  in  this  case, 
like  the  Parthian  semicircular  dot  of  bfaksh-i-Eustam,  still  extant 
in  the  diacritical  mai’k  of  the  Syriac  j  d,  was  designed  to  dis¬ 
criminate  the  d,  or  at  all  events  to  distinguish  it  from  some  character 

1  [It  is  equal  to  t^in  tablet  iv  ,  line  12,  and  tablet  vii.,  line  2  i  but  it  coiTebponde 
^^dth  'c  in  tablet  vii.,  line  3,  in  ekadesamJ] 
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nearly  allied  in  shape  but  differing  in  phonetic  value.  As  a  general 
rule  (for  there  arc  few  exclusively  consistent  ones  in  this  series),  the 
character  used  to  express  d  is  individualized  by  the  cross-stroke,  while 
the  almost  identically-formed  t* s  and  r’s  are  preferentially  left  un¬ 
marked.^  The  value  of  the  letter  ^  as  whether  doing  duty  as 
cerebral  or  dental,  is  proved  by  its  alternation  and  interchange  with 
the  true  dental  i  in  the  antepenultimate  in  the  name  of  Apolloi^otus, 
and  in  the  titles  Tra^Zatasa  and  Eaja^^inij.  So  that,  whether  we 
accept  it  as  a  derivative  from  the  old  ordinary 

^  ^  adapted  to  a  modified  articulation,  its  reciprocal  value  remains 

much  the  same. 

14  The  cerebral  dh  is  not  a  letter  in  frequent  requirement,  and 
though  the  Arian  equivalent  is  freely  developed  in  the  lengthened 
edict  of  Kapurdigiri,  it  need  cause  no  surprise  that  it  should  not 
have  been  met  with  amid  the  brief  legends  on  the  coins,  especially 
when  it  is  seen  how  little  discrimination  was  made  between  simple 
letters  and  aspirates,  and  what  scant  scruple  was  exercised  by  the 
die-engravers  in  the  interchange  of  one  d  for  another,  or  the  more 
vague  substitution  of  in  place  of  d's, 

15.  The  cerebral  w  well  retains  its  original  Kapurdigiri'^  identity  in 
the  later  Alanikyala  lapidary  writing,  and  on  the  engraved  silver  disc 
from  the  sa,me  locality.  Among  the  modihed  letters  of  the  Wardak 
inscription  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  its  correct  correspondent ; 
for,  if  we  arc  to  follow  the  Manikyala  inscription,  the  ordinaxy  -5^  has 
now  become  a,  which  form  duly  appears  on  the  brass  vessel;  but  the  ^ 
is  here  so  far  changed  as  in  some  cases  almost  to  look  like  a  return 
to  the  model  of  the  early  5  -  of  the  Kaptxrdigiri  legends. 

16.  The  'I  =  A  cf  j  is  a  letter  which  admits  of  but  little  question, 
from  its  first  appearance  on  Asoka’s  monumental  edict  to  its  latest  use 
upon  coins.  Its  form  is  of  importance  under  the  comparative  palmo- 
graphical  aspect,  in  that  it  assimilates  so  closely  in  its  simple  outline  to 
the  nearly  homophonous  llchrcw  n  d  of  modern  days,  thus  exhibiting 
the  more  speedy  advance  towards  maturity  of  the  Eastern  system  in 
contrast  to  that  of  the  West,  whoso  exprcBsion  of  the  letter  in  250  b.c, 
had  in  most  instances  diverged  hxit  little  from  the  primitive  sign. 

[Acr.  Eukrati^faHti.  Tia^iatasu.  Some  (»f  Ap<>llo(lotTis’  coins  mark  tho  pcnulti- 
mato  A  but  in  tbo  bettm*  executed  HpocimeiiK  tlio  loot-stroke  appears  as  an  See 
note  on  that  name  in  tbo  Coin  Catalogue.] 

2  [Among  otbiir  incouvcnienci(‘S  of  imperfect  typo,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am 
compellod  to  use  tins  sam(i  sign  for  J  and  d.  The  real  dilferenoo  between  the  two 
is  properly  discriminated  in  the  plate.]  • 

•»  [Coins  of  Azes,  et  scq.  ‘Wardak,'  i.,  p.  1G3.] 

*  [Precision  in  the  n.so  of  this  seems  to  have  been  as  littlo  regarded  as  in  other 
cases  already  noticed.  Ah?,  yr,  —  X  usually,  q=:X,  4,  9.] 
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17.  The  letter  th,  in  its  early  lapidary  deyelopmcnt,  likewise 
admits  of  but  little  cayil;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  form  is  to  be 
detected  amid  any  of  the  inscriptions  or  coin-legends  subsequent  to  its 
proved  appearance  on  the  Kapurdigiri  rock.  Its  derivation,  as  well  as 
that  of  its  fellow  t,  has  been  already  commented  on  in  association  with 
Hos.  11  and  12. 

18.  5  Eegarding  the  letter  d  in  its  isolated  aspect  but  little 

need  be  said ;  its  absolute  identity,  in  the  earliest  form  of  which  wc 
have  knowledge,  with  the  ordinary  5  =  -5^  of  the  same  alphabet,  is 
singular,  and  often  proves  inconvenient.  It  appears  to  be  but  little 
changed  in  the  process  of  time  intervening  between  the  endorsement 
of  Asoka’s  edicts  and  the  engraving  of  the  Manikyala  stone,  though  the 
associate  in  the  latter  writing  seems  to  have  been  consider<ibly  modi¬ 
fied  from  the  old  type.  On  the  coins,  this  d  remains  but  little  varied, 
either  under  the  provincial  or  ordinary  progressional  infiucncc.  I  have 
still  to  speak  of  the  subjunction  of  the  horizontal  foot-stroke.  If  the 
theory  be  sound  that  this  adjunct  is  attached  to  rZ’s  and  other  special 
letters,  and  is  never  supplemented  to  the  then  the  second 

letter  of  the  ordinary  foi'm  of  the  name  of  Menander  must  bo  read 
as  a  d,  which ‘is  certainly  opposed  to  the  probabilities  of  ortho¬ 
graphical  transliteration.  If  there  were  any  authority  for  so  doing, 
I  should  prefer  to  interpret  the  single  compound  as  narij  assuming  the 
foot-mark  to  be  a  mere  simplification  of  the  arrow-pointed  anuswara 
of  the  Kapurdigiri  system ;  but  here,  again,  difficulties  present  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  sign  can  scarcely  be  uTiiformly  accepted  as  the  mark  of 
n,  and  indeed  as  a  suffix  to  the  9  ^’s  and  “Y  it  afiects  another  form. 
It  would  still  be  possible  to  infer  that  the  discriminating  sign  of  the 
d  here  supplemented  to  n  might  stand  for  the  duplication  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  dj  in  accord  with  Pali  requirements  of  orthographical  expres¬ 
sion;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  propose  so  hazardous  a  conjecture  with¬ 
out  more  definite  and  positive  evidence  than  I  am  yet  in  possession  ofi 
To  dispose  of  the  succeeding  letter  in  Menander’s  name,  under  this, 
its  proper  heading,  I  may  note  that  the  character  hitherto  received  as  ?/, 
appears,  from  an  examination  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  hemidrachmas  of  this  sovereign,  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
equivalents  of  drd. 

19.  D  =  ^  dh:-  The  definition  of  this  letter  is  well  ascertained, 

1  [Certainly  this  latter  rule  seems  to  hold  good,  -with  the  single  cxcoption,  if  such 
it  be,  hero  noted.  I  have  nowhere  else  succeeded  in  finding  a  pointed  «.J 
^  f  [  For  a  long  time  the  Parthian  dh  was  supposed  to  he  represented  by  an  outline 
similar  to  the  above,  ihe  correct  form  is  given  in  the  plate,  under  (See  <  Jour 
Boy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  x.,  p.  118 ,  vol  xii.,  p.  264,] 
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and  its  outline  undergoes  but  little  change  throughout  the  entire 
period  represented  by  the  various  Arian  writings  antiquarians  have 
as  yet  been  able  to  assemble  for  scrutiny  and  comparison.  I  notice 
it  in  this  place  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
curious  coincidence  of  its  form  vdth  that  of  the  Acha3monian  letter 
(522  to  456  no,),  entered  in  the  Phoenician  scries  of  the  Hue  do 
Luyncs  as  the  equivalent  of  the  TsacU.  This  outline,  it  will  be  seen, 
departs  notably  from  the  ordinary  run  of  the  derivations  from  the  old 
Tsade ;  and  hence  a  question  might  arise  as  to  whether  the  exceptional 
letter  may  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  independently  matured 
Pactrian  scries  to  represent  a  sound  not  very  dissimilar  to  its  own,  but 
whose  precise  articulation  did  not  exist  in  the  Arian  system. 

20.  5  ~  JL  wf.  The  Kapurdigiri  «  of  manifest  Semitic  derivation, 
which  here  had  to  represent  the  sound  of  d  or  n  at  will,  seems  to  have 
preserved  its,  to  us,  normal  form  on  the  early  coins  of  the  Greek 
moiiarchs.  Menander,  at  least,  uses  it  in  near  parallelism  with  its 
counterpart  d,  and  Philoxencs  places  its  import  as  n  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  by  inserting  it  as  the  penultimate  letter  of  his  own  designation. 
The  character,  however,  was  soon  doomed  to  modification,  whether  on 
account  of  the  objection  to  one  symbol  having  to  represent  two  diverse 
sounds,  wo  need  not  stop  to  imiuirc;  but  on  the  hcmidrachmas  of 
Hioiiysius  the  n  has  boeoiuc  little  more  than  a  perpendicular  line,  and 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  initial  d,  which  follows  the  old  model. 
On  the  Ivadphizes’  coins  (No.  xxvi.)  the  n  is  formed  almost  like  a 
Greek  Pot  the  obverse  legends,  rfnd  approximates  more  to  the  old  design 
of  the  xjf  than  to  that  of  the  simple  On  Kozola  Xadaphos’  coins 
the  w  is  figured  as  a  perpendicular  line  with  a  single  arrow-baxh  on  its 
top  like  the  letter  I  have  transcribed  as  ^  from  the  ]\rauikyala  stone 
and  the  Wardak  urn;  and,  finally,  on  some  of  the  Bactrian  Satrap 
coins  the  letter  a])pcars  with  the  full  arrow -ixiint,  wliicli  may  either 
indicate  a  modification  of  the  form  or  value  of  the  character,  or  may 
simply  im])ly  the  addition  of  a  short  vowel  to  the  origirnil  letter. 

21.  P.“— The  Arian  p  is  a  letter  wliich  presents  no  difiiculty,  either 
in  its  original  ascertainment  or  its  use  in  its  onward  course.  Put  it 
claims  special  notice,  in  companionship  with  the  I  of  the  same  scries, 
on  account  of  its  departure  from  the  standard  Phamician  type,  in  the 
direction  assunxed  by  the  indicative  adjunct,  which  constitutes  the 
very  essence  of  the  character.  The  Semitic  ^  is  shaped  like  a  Bactrian 
9  a :  that  is,  the  distinguishing  curve  from  the  leading  down-stroke  is 
turned  to  the  left,  while  the  letter  h  of  the  former  scries  produces  the 
bide  curve  to  the  right.  In  the  Arian  alphabet  both  these  methods  of 
formation  arc  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  directly  opposite  mode  of 
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definition,  wliicli  strikingly  identifies  tke  resulting  characters  with,  the 
corresponding  letters  of  the  Pali.  These  coincidences  may,  of  conrse,  be 
purely  fortuitous,  but,  taken  with  other  indications  of  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  schemes  of  alphabetical  notation,  I  am  disposed  to  accept 
the  double  evidence  as  more  distinctly  evincing  a  designed  change. 

22.  b  Tij.  The  fh  Tiiilike  the  p,  which  maintains  its  integral 
identity  throughout,  is  subjected  to  changes  and  modifications  that 
demand  specification.  Its  Hapurdigiri  indicator  is  freely  developed, 
and  the  original  idea  of  its  formation,  upon  the  basis  of  its  own 
simple  letter,  may  be  traced  in  the  additional  stroke  inserted  in  the 
onward  course  of  the  writing,  beyond  the  perpendicular  line  of  the 
parent  h.  In  its  ordinary  written  form  it  is  with  difficulty  discrimi¬ 
nated  from  a  and  this  chance  of  confusion  may  possibly  have  led 
to  the  marked  alteration  which  may  be  observed  during  its  numismatic 
course  to  the  P  of  Godophares’  money,  and  again  to  the  +  of  Kadphiscs 
mintages. 

23.  The  Arian  I  is  the  letter  of  all  others  that  most  intimately 
identifies  its  own  alphabet  with  the  parallel  Semitic  offshoot  of  more 
"Western  culture.  The  derivation  from  some  common  parent  being 
admitted  in  each  case,  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  independent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  early  Bactrian  type  of  250  b.c.,  as  opposed  to  the 
stationary  Phoenician  1  in  use  under  the  Selcucidse ;  and,  progressing 
onwards,  it  is  still  more  strange  to  note  the  large  amount  of  derivative 
identity  the  Parthian  letter  of  Ardeshir  Pabegan  holds  in  common  with 
the  Bactrian  character  of  earlier  days,  as  wcU  as  the  close  similarity 
of  the  joint  resultants  more  definitively  exemplified  in  the  Partho- 
Bactrian  coinage.  Further,  among  the  coincidences  attending  the 
evolution  of  alphabetical  symbols,  it  is  singular  to  note  a  parallel 
advance  towards  the  most  approved  modern  form  of  the  character 
achieved  ^roprio  motu  by  the  Palmyrene  writing.’ 

24.  p,  =  o'  ;j^.  The  shape  of  this  character  is  as  well  defined  and 
equably  sustained,  as  its  value  is  undoubted  j  but  little,  therefore,  need 
be  said  in  reference  to  it.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  matter  of 
interest  to  have  traced  the  possible  combination  of  alphabetical  nidi* 
ments  whence  it  derived  its  standard  configuration;  but,  as  our 
starting  point  for  all  comparisons  consists  in  an  already  matured  literal 
series  of  many  centuries  growth,  it  would  be  useless,  in  the  absence  of 
the  more  primitive  forms,  to  institute  any  contrasts  based  upon  mate¬ 
rials  apparently  so  largely  modified  from  their  primary  outlines. 

25.  u  =  'jj'.  At  first  sight  the  Bactrian  m  might  be  pronounced  to 

^  [Gesenius,  tab.  v.,  pi.  xi.f7,  and  Type  Table  xnfr&J] 
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have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Semitisms  of  the  Western  alpha¬ 
bets  ;  but  on  examining  the  question  more  closely,  it  seems  by  no 
means  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  Eastern  product  retained  in 
effect  a  portion  of  the  original  elements  of  the  ancient  character.  The 
rejection  of  the  superBuous  down  stroke  of  the  Phoenician  which,  as  it 
stood,  conflicted  with  the  Arian  would  reduce  the  former  letter  into 
the  Eastern  representative  of  and  the  further  necessity  of  again  dis¬ 
criminating  the  uninflected  consonant  fx'om  this  latter  combination  may 
reasonably  have  led  to  the  ultimate  simpliflcation  of  the  current  form 
of  the  m,  and  the  reservation  ^of  the  cross  stroke  for  its  own  proper 
purpose,  as  the  sign  of  the  medial  vowel 

26.  A  =  with  the  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  pro¬ 

nouncing  against  any  possible  Semitic  influence  in  the  formation  of 
the  Bactrian  y ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  intentional 
simplification  of  the  characters  under  the  needs  and  requirements  of  a 
more  perfect  language  is  to  be  held  valid,  much  of  the  primary  identity 
of  the  Phoenician  >  might  be  traced  in  the  form  ultimately  adapted  to 
the  Arian  alphabet:  here,  again,  a  rejection  of  the  redundant  up¬ 
stroke,  which  in  the  Eastern  scheme  constituted  the  suffix  r,  and  the 
omission  of  the  second  down-stroke  of  the  Western  palatal,  which 
expressed  an  o  in  the  Arian  series,  would  leave  the  character  very 
much  in  the  form  extant  upon  the  Ivapurdigiri  rock.  Though  I  con¬ 
fess  that,  knowing  as  I  do  how  much  mere  mechanical  comparisons  of 
forms,  under  inipeiffcct  data,  are  liable  to  mislead,  I  am  unwilling  to 
press  such  arguments,  or  to  claim  more  than  a  possible  association 
of  minor  coincidences,  where  the  broad  question  is  supported  by  such 
definite  evidence. 

27.  1  ==  1  The  letter  r  of  the  Bactrian  scries,  as  found  in  the 

monuments  of  it.c.  250,  is  of  high  importance  in  proving  at  how  much 
earlier  a  dale  it  had  become  developed  into  the  since  dominant  Hebrew 
form  than  tho  same  character  of  the  cognate  alphabets  of  the  West. 
That  it  is  fundamentally  the  same  letter  in  both  may  easily  bo  con¬ 
ceded  ;  and  tho  manner  in  which  the  nearly  fellow  character,  the  ^  of 
one  series,  the  d  of  the  other,  advanced  into  maturity,  is  likewise 
striking.  Tho  same  may  ho  said  of  the  1  =  ^  of  tho  Bactrian  and 
the  ]  of  the  Westezm  scliomo.  As  a  simple  letter,  the  standard 

r  remains  but  little  changed.  In  combination,  however,  like  tho 
anuswara  of  the  Bactrian  system,  it  presents  difficulties  from  tho 
imxate  obstacles  to  tho  conjunction  of  tlio  litoral  forms  of  Semitic 
alphabets,  which,  even  under  tho  neccBsitios  of  Arian  speech,  seem  to 
have  progressed  but  slowly,  and  by  imperfect  rules,  in  this  direction. 
The  small  back  stroke  at  tho  foot  of  the  covering  consonant  clearly 
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stands  for  tlie  letter  t  ;  but  it  is  a  question  wliother  the  act  of  sub¬ 
junction  invariably  implied  the  suppression  of  the  short  sound  of  a 
inherent  in  the  leading  consonant ;  and  supposing  such  to  be  the  ordi¬ 
nary  intent  and  purport  of  the  act  of  combination,  it  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  the  brief  d  is  absolute  after  every  open  consonant.  In  the 
incompleteness  of  literal  definition,  so  characteristic  of  all  Semitic 
writing,  much  must  necessarily  have  been  left  to  the  reader’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  speech  so  symbolized,  to  supply  orthographical  defi¬ 
ciencies;  and  as  we  find  the  compounds  San,  Sm,  etc.,  so  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  Llirama  of  Kapm’digiri  and  the  JDltrmniha  of  the 
coins  were  intended  to  be  read  as  Dliarma  and  Dlianmlca  ;  the 

Southern  Pali  of  course  duplicated  the  m  in  lieu  of  the  compound  m. 
Alajor  Cunningham  has  discovered  a  method  of  combining  the  m,  subse¬ 
quently  introduced  into  the  Bactrian  numismatic  alphabet,  whereby 
the  'n  was  run  into  the  \j  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  stifiing  the 
intermediate  a ;  and  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  concur  in  this  assign¬ 
ment,  since  I  imagine  I  observe  in  all  the  words  representing  Dliarma^ 
wherein  this  compound  is  used,  that  the  tail  stroke  of  the  usual  sub- 
junct  r  is  rejected  from  its  place  at  the  foot  of  the  dh. 

Among  other  progressive  efforts  towards  the  due  discrimination  of 
the  superposed  r,  I  detect  a  remarkable,  though  solitary,  instance  of  its 
expression  by  a  dot  above  the  succeeding  consonant  in  the  name  of 
Arkhabiyas.  This  means  of  representing  the  r  is  somewhat  in  parallel 
accord  with  the  system  of  the  South,  where  the  sign  was  figured  as  little 
more  than  a  prolonged  dot  above  the  conjunct  letter.  But  even  among 
these  Pall  alphabets  we  have  no  very  positive  example  of  its  employment 
prior  to  the  Sah  inscription  at  Girnar,  though  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  in  use  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  that  writing. 

28.  The  formation  of  the  Bactrian  Y  presents  no  peculiarity  de¬ 
manding  comment.  I  may,  however,  note  its  representation  by  tlie 
letter  r  on  the  medals  of  Helioc^es,  and  I  may  refer  to  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  I  for  r  in  the  Hhauli  inscription,  and  the  parallel  inteixihangi's 
of  these  letters  in  the  Western  languages  of  Persia.  Monr.  Jioy.  As, 
Soc.,’  xiii.,  375.^  The  Parthian  I,  it  will  be  seen,  retained  much  of 
the  original  figure  of  the  Bactrian  type,  and  had  nothing  in  common 
with  any  of  the  direct  offshoots  from  the  Phoenician  model. 

29,  1  =  The  'o  of  the  Bactrian  system  may  be  fairly  taken  to 
correspond  with  the  original  idea  of  a  Semitic  )  van ;  indeed,  somc‘  of  the 
intermediate  fonns  of  the  latter  consonant- vowel  assimilate  completely 
with  the  outline  of  the  analogous  semi-vowel  of  the  Eastern  Horiosr 

1  [See  also  ^Caldwell’s  Dravidian  Grammar,’  p.  120.] 

2  [Gesenius,  p.  26,  and  tab.  i ,  4,  5 ,  Judas,  tab.  i ,  and  T}q)(j  Table  infra,  stnit's  1.] 
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The  identities  of  the  "1  have  been  abeady  alluded  to,  vol.  i.,  p.  103. 
The  letter  is  only  further  remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is 
at  times  discriminated  from  the  neaidy  similarly  outlined  t^s  and  r’s. 
The  intentional  distinction  seems  to  consist  in  the  more  straight  for¬ 
mation  of  the  head  line,  and  the  angularity  given  to  its  point  of  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  down  stroke,  which  also  participates  in  the  lesser  degree 
of  curvature.  At  Manikyala  a  further  divergence  may  be  detected  in 
the  extra  length  given  to  the  perpendicular  line. 

31.  fb  =  "p.  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  direct  affinity  between  the 
earliest  monumental  form  of  the  common  Bactrian  s  and  the  antecedent 
outlines  of  the  Semitic  d-  The  nearest  approach,  indeed,  to  the  ordinaxy 
configtfration  of  the  Eastern  letter  is  afforded  in  the  p  of  the  YYestem 
system.  The  Due  de  Luynes  enters,  under  the  Seleucidan  period,  a 
form  of  D  nearly  identical  with  the  Arian  numismatic  symbol,  but  the 
ascertainment  of  the  value  of  the  character  is  marked  as  doubtful,  and 
even  if  finally  admitted,  I  should  prefer  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  its 
derivation  from  thcBactrian  exemplar,  rather  than  the  indebtedness  of  the 
latter  to  the  ‘Westeim  source.  The  foimiation  of  the  Kapui'digiri  s  seems 
to  have  been  effected  by  the  delineation  of  a  downward  curve,  but  little 
dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  Z>,  into  which  was  inserted  a  perpendicular 
line, — a  method  of  definition  which  the  Sinaitiqzie  d  [circa ^  18  n.c.) 
seems  singularly  enough  to  have  preserved.  In  progress  of  time  the 
Arian  s  becomes  more  cursive,  or  rather  takes  such  a  foimi  as  should 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  second  application  of  the  pen.  Tinder  neither 
foi’m  docs  it  seem  to  have  anything  in  common  with  the  Pali  rb. 

32.  n  =  The  second,  or  palatal,  5  of  the  Allan  sciics  need 

scarcely  be  looked  for  among  the  signs  of  strictly  Semitic  origin,  and 
may  bo  accepted  as  an  independent  invention  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Sanskrit  vocaliiiation.^  The  earliest  Pali  form  of  this  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Bactrian 
outline  which  stood  for  the  'cf.  The  Southern  cdi(jt8  of  Asoka  make 
use  of  hut  one  a',  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  systems  of  writing, 
in  this  respect,  may  be  readily  exemplified  in  the  word  sumsha 

of  the  Arian  inscription,  which  is  written  stmmsd  in  the  Giimar 

text  (xiii.,  3). 

33.  O'  —•  lEf.  The  Arian  .<?//,  unlike  the  letter  last  referred  to,  must 
under  every  aspect  bo  supposed  to  have  had  a  coiintex'part  in  the 
languages  of  the  West,  and  its  identity  in  shape  with  the  secondary 


’  [T  Imvo.  okcwlif rc  adverted  to  a  poHsilde  Partliian  dcirivativo  from  tliis  eliaraeter, 
but  as  the  languag(^  f)f  tbo  Bilingual  his(‘rij)ti{)ns,  wherein  the  forimu’  oceiira,  is  still 
undottuauimal,  th(!  valu('  and  association  of  the  Western  form  romain.s  purely  con¬ 
jectural  8eo  ‘  Nunn  Cli.,’  xa.,  73.] 
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forms  of  the  Phoenician  ^  is  sufficiently  striking.  Its  absolute  inver¬ 
sion,  under  its  Bactrian  adaptation,  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  the 
obvious  necessity  of  discriminating  its  power  from  the  compound  me, 
whose  outline,  under  the  local  system  of  insertion  of  medial  vowels  in 
the  body  of  the  covering  consonant,  exactly  imitated  the  configuration, 
and  hence  the  latter  may  presumptively  be  taken  to  have  confiictingly 
superseded  the  proper  functions  of  the  ordinary  sh;  which  sibilant 
had  therefore  to  be  provided  with  a  distinctive  though  not  altogether 
novel  form  of  character. 

34,  35.  1  =  ^  =  The  Bactrian  alphabet,  in  common  with 

the  Indian  Pali,  possessed  distinguishing  signs  for  the  long  and  short 
vowel  a,  though  it  was  deficient  in  this  respect  in  the  quantitative 
symbols  for  the  i  and  the  u,  for  each  of  which  a  single  form  had  to 
respond  to  the  double  articulations.  The  Arian  system,  like  its 
Southern  associate,  duly  contrasted  the  initial  and  medial  outlines  of 
both  vowels  and  diphthongs.  ‘The  initial  forms  of  the  soft  and  hard 
a's,  are  marked  in  plate  xi.,  the  authority  for  the  latter  resting 
solely  on  the  numismatic  character  made  use  of,  with  dubious  pro¬ 
priety,  in  the  name  of  ApoHodotus.  The  Kapurdigiri  Inscription 
either  does  not  mark  the  difference  between  the  powers  of  the  two 
vowels,  whether  initial  or  medial,  or  the  failure  to  discover  the  addi¬ 
tional  sign,  must  be  attributed  to  its  shape  and  isolation  from  its 
covering  letter,  and  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which  was 
evidently  opposed  to  its  detection,  unless  the  observer  chanced  to  know 
sufficient  of  the  language  to  expect  and  seek  for  the  simple  dot  which 
constitutes  the  essential  difference.  As  a  medial,  the  short  a  may  bo 
held  to  be  ordinarily  inherent  in  each  consonant ;  and  the  long  a,  in 
appropriate  coincidence  with  the  arrangement  of  the  other  vowels,  is 
defined  by  the  detached  dot,  the  discriminating  adjunct  of  the  d  initial 

The  Bactrian  0  admits  of  no  approximation  to  any  of  the  purely 
Semitic  forms  of  {?< ;  indeed,  it  approaches  nearest  in  identity  to  another 


I  [Colonel  Rjwhnson  has  annexed  to  his  exposition  of  the  value  of  the  Persian 
cuneiform  «  an  elaborate  note  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  x.,  pp.  04,  78)  on  tlu' 
general  subject  of  Anan  and  their  correspondents  in  the  Semitic  system.  One  of 
the^  few  points  upon  which  I  ^together  dissent  from  his  conclusions  is  his  assumed 
derivation  ot  the  Parthian  and  Sassanian  a’s  from  the  original  Hebrew  t)  Ain  The 
ianpages  in  question,  so  far  as  we  have  present  knowledge  of  them,  did  not  m'ed  any 
alphabetical  symbol  for  the  latter  utterance;  indeed,  when  Arabic  came  to  he  written 
in  Pehlvi  characters,  the  simple  xj  of  the  old  series  had  to  perform  th<'  renresimtafive 
funottons  of  the  fomgn  arfulation.  It  scorns  muck  mo?o  roa^mabk  tfiX  Sut 
the  Eastern  copy  of  the  «  (whether  exclusively  devoted  to  that  vowtd,  or  permissihio 
as  a  substitute  for  ^  in  he  conterminous  dialects),  was  based  upon  some  oftCvary! 

Phoenician  «  rather  than  upon  the  outline  of  a  letter  for  wliich 
the  adapters  had  httle  or  no  use,  and  whoso  normal  and  subsidiary  configurationH  were 
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letter  of  tlie  Western  series,  namely,  tLe  q.  It  is  possible  that  this  cha¬ 
racter  may  hare  been  incorporated  from  the  common  stock,  and  subjected 
to  new  duties ;  but  I  should  prefer  to  suppose  a  positive  invention  of  a 
new  character,  or  a  very  marked  simplihcation  of  the  complicated  cross¬ 
strokes  of  the  earliest  fcJi,  i-endored  requisite,  like  many  of  the  other 
changes,  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  complex  outlines  among  the 
radical  letters,  with  a  view  to  their  facile  reception  and  legible  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  short  vowels  in  combination. 

The  radical  form  of  the  full  or  initial  Arian  ^  —  a  claims  extraneous 
attention,  in  the  fact  that  its  outline  constituted  the  basis  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  the  other  vowels  and  diphthongs  of  its  own  alphabet, 
which  are  severally  distinguished  by  the  additional  marks  supplemented 
in  each  case  to  the  normal  a,  while  the  same  discriminating  signs 
sufS.ee,  in  combination  with  consonants,  to  represent  the  medial  form 
of  their  several  fundamental  letters. 

An  indication  of  no  little  importance  in  the  question  of  derivations, 
developed  by  this  law,  is  to  be  detected  in  the  imitation  and  simplified 
extension  of  the  orthographical  rule  of  the  Pali,  which  took  the  inital  M 
as  the  basis  of  certain  other  vowels  and  diphthongs,  discriminating 
them  from  the  simple  letter  a  by  supplemental  additions;  thus  H  a 
became  d,  ^  o,  ^  m,  etc.,  while  e,  had  separate  forms.  The 
Arian  scheme,  following  out  this  notion  with  more  effective  system- 
ization,  made  9  the  groundwork  of  the  entire  vocalic  series. 

38.  The  vowel  u  demands  a  passing  notice,  rather  for  the  mo¬ 
dification  it  undergoes  than  for  any  difiiculty  in  its  recognition.  The 
initial  on  the  Tvapurdigiri-rock  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  foot- 
lino  to  the  standard  in  the  forward  direction  of  the  writing ;  and  a 
similar  mark  cfi'cctivcly  fulfils  the  dut]^  of  the  medial  vowel  in  com¬ 
bination  with  consonants.  An  optional  interchange  of  symbols  for  the 
initial  may  bo  observed  on  the  coins  of  Eukratidcs,  which  is  instruc¬ 
tive  as  evincing  the  limited  precision  of  the  orthographical  science  of 
the  period.  In  some  cases  the  opening  syllable  of  this  name  is  defined 
by  a  combination  of  the  medial  sign  of  the  e  prefixed  to  a  squarely- 
outlined  u  initial ;  in  others,  the  sound  of  eu  is  represented  by  a  fully 
developed  initial «?,  followed  by  an  unattached  and  completely  formed 
initial  The  numismatic  u  medial  is  speedily  transformed  into  a 
loop,  which  form  it  retains  throughout  its  later  monumental  course, 

41.  The  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  an  is  formed  in  the  Eapui’di- 
giri  inscription  of  the  subjunction  of  an  arrow-point  to  the  foot  of  the 
normal  9  a,  and  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  figure  in  convenient 
modification  of  the  standard  u  whose  sound  it  convertibly  responds 
to.  A  similarly  outlined  suffix  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  com- 

von  II.  1 1 
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bination  -with  consonants,  as  in  Ka^^ibayi,  Oawdharanaw  (tab.  y.). 
On  coins  the  stifl&iess  of  the  adjunct  is  amended  by  its  transformation 
into  a  semicircular  curve  in  continuation  of  the  down  stroke  of  the 
9  a  symbol  which,  it  may  be  remai-ked,  still  retains  the  elements 
of  the  piimary  u  m.  The  change  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
facility  of  expression,  incident  to  the  continuous  use  of  the  pen  in 
current  writing,  as  contrasted  with  the  earlier  chisel  sculpture  of 
lapidary  epigraphy,  which  had  nothing  to  gain  by  uninterrupted  lines. 
This  numismatic  suffix  appears  frequently  on  coins  and  inscriptions  of 
more  recent  date  conjoined  with  the  letter  V"  hi  positions,  as  regards 
the  latter,  which  clearly  necessitate  the  interpretation  of  the  compound 
ns  sm,  ^yearj'  though  I  notice  an  apparent  inability  to  define  the  re- 
ruhite  anmwdra  in  combination  in  the  names  of  Mena^zder,  Amy?^tas, 
mu  Cfo^zdophares,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for.^ 

Z2.  The  st  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
rfniidard  compound  consonant  in  the  entire  range  of  the  Kapurdigiri 
ediccj  the  subj  unction  of  the  r  was  allowable  with  any  consonant  that 
required  the  combination ;  but  the  suffix  of  the  t,  or  rather  its  incor¬ 
poration  with  another  character  into  a  distinct  sign,  was  reserved  for 
the  conjunction  now  cited;  and  this  compound  retained  so  much  of 
the  force  of  a  distinct  letter  that  it  admitted  of  the  insertion  of  a 
vowel  or  the  subjunction  of  the  r  like  any  other  simple  consonant.  The 
divergence  from  the  Kapurdigiri  outline  in  the  later  examples  of  its 
use  is  limited  to  a  straightening  off  of  the  cross-lines,  whereby  it  is 
conveniently  disciiminated  from  the  character  i  or  hi,  with  which  it 
was  otherwise  liable  to  be  confounded. 

Before  taking  leave  of  these  imperfect  contributions  to  the 

^  [Colonel  Rawlinson  attributes  these  omissions  to  a  general  orthographical  law 
common  to  the  Persian  cuneiform  eoid  the  Bactrian  systems.  His  remarks  on  tho 
subject  are  as  follows  • — 

^  I  need  not  multiply  examples  of  the  absorption  of  tlic  nasal,  as  the  first  membor 
of  a  compound  articulation ;  for  I  have  already,  as  far  as  argument  is  conoerned, 
abundantly  verified  the  existence  of  such  an  orthographical  law ;  and  it  is  one,  more¬ 
over,  with  which  the  identical  construction  of  the  numismatic  Bactrian  has  long  ago 
familiarized  Orientalists.’ 

Colonel  Eawlinson  is  in  error  in  regard  to  tho  second  and  third  names  (pioti'd, 
the  insertion  of  the  anusiodra  is  palpable  and  undoubted,  and,  when  looked  for,  it  is 
visible  enough  in  one  instance  in  Major  Ciumingham’s  plates,  on  whose  authority 
I  conclude  the  author  speaks.  The  Kapurdigiri  inscription  further  evidences  that 
this  assumed  rule,  if  sound  at  all,  is,  in  practice,  rather  constant  to  tho  opposite  efiect, 
as  I  may  instance  at  hazard  from  the  names  of  Bevanampriya,  Ajztiyoke,  Aj^ztikina,  and 
the  words  pashawdeshn  (tab.  v.),  athasa?ffiranaya  (tab.  vi.),  etc.] 

‘  Remark  the  orthography  of  the  names  of  Menander,  Antimachus,  Antialkidas, 
Amyntas,  etc.  In  Indian  PHi  the  nasal  is  preserved  before  the  consonants  of  all 
^-lasses.  See  ‘Essai  sur  le  Pali,’  p,  80,’  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc,,’  x.,  132 
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history  of  Bactrian  Palaeography,  and  terminating  these  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  by  the  exhibition  of  the  positive  data  of  fac¬ 
similes,  I  desire  to  advert  cursorily  to  the  Parthian  or  Chaldsco- 
Pehlvi  and  the  cognate  Sassanian-Pehlvi  literal  series,  exem¬ 
plars  of  each  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  pi.  ix.  The  first 
of  these  claims  its  position  in  the  general  inquirj^,  in  ajppropriate 
elucidation  of  many  of  the  alphabetical  coincidences  and  deriva¬ 
tive  identities  already  adverted  to ;  the  second  founds  its  title 
to  notice,  in  this  place,  upon  its  apposite  intermediary  position 
in  the  progressive  palseographic  development  of  the  writing  of 
Asia  and  the  important  part  it  will  be  seen  to  have  played  in 
its  position,  as  the  sole  apparent  vehicle  of  speech,  whether 
official  or  domestic,  under  the  specially  national  reconstitution 
of  the  Persian  empire,^  and  the  influence  that,  even  in  its  official 
extinction,  it  carried  with  it  into  the  learning  and  literature  of 
the  conquering  Arabs ; "  while  its  alphabetical  forms  and  diffi¬ 
cultly- comprehensible  language  survive  so  largely  in  their  fitting 

^  [  I  have  for  lonp;  past  insisted  upon  one  deduction  of  high  import  in  the  history 
of  the  Zoroastrian  languages,  ‘in  the  significant  fact  Implied  in  the  extensively 
prevailing  use  of  the  Pelilvi  (iharacior,  as  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  existence  and 
currency  of  tlic  language  itself,  or  of  its  mere  dialectic  modifications.  I  would  cite 
the  universality  of  its  influence  throughout  nearly  the  entire  Persian  empire ;  its 
employment  as  the  vehicle  of  expression  for  the  monumental  records  of  the  kings ;  its 
uniform  official  currency  in  the  numerous  mints  of  the  Sasaanian  empire ;  and  the 
geographical  definition  of  its  boundaries  from  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
S.W.,  to  Merv  and  Zfihulistfiu  on  the  N.E.,  as  manifested  by  the  legends  on  the  Arab 
coins  issued  within  or  near  those  limits.  But  beyond  this  I  would  now  exhibit  its 
nccoptanec  in  the  affairs  of  private  life,  as  exemplified  by  the  prevalence  of  its  literal 
forms  on  the  signets  and  seals  of  cvery-day  ust'.  And  I  would  claim  this  much  of 
(1  eduction  from  the  facts  available,  that  whatever  other  forms  of  speech  may  have 
existed  in  the  land,  whatever  of  more  perfect  systems  of  writing  may  have  been  known 
or  employed,  it  is  clear  that  the  seventeen  letters  of  the  P('hTvi  alphabet  sufficed  to 
express  all  that  cither  otiieial  routine  or  ordinary  business  transactions  required.  From 
our  iuscriptions  and  coins  wo  can  fix  with  precision  the  date  of  the  currency  of  this 
stylo  of  writing,  and  unhesitatingly  claim  its  dominance  in  Persia  from  a.d.  223  to 
A. 11.  70  (a.I).  ()1)5).  Our  now  autfiorities,  the  gems,  do  not  of  thomsolvos  similarly 
define  their  own  epoch;  but  we  may  hope,  by  testing  the  forms  of  the  alphabet,  and 
observing  closely  other  significant  indications,  to  fix  approximately  their  place  in 
history.’— ‘  Jour.  Itoy.  A.s.  Soc.,’  vol  xiii.,  p.  374  (18d2).  See  also  AVestergaard, 

‘  Zemfavesta,’  i.  10  (Copenhagen,  18/34).] 

2  [  Here  is  their  own  testimony  to  one  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
civilisation:  1 

AJaI.^  j  AjA^  J.ii3  M.S  ‘Tfirikh  Guiifdah,*  Even  so  late  as 

318  A.H.  the  Arabs  were  still  translating  Pehlvi  hooks, — See  Beixiaud,  ‘Ahulfdda,' 
p.  xlv.] 
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places  as  monumental,  numismatic,  and  personal  records,  or  tlie 
more  isolated  but  carefully- guarded  religious  services,  which, 
in  return,  have,  in  these  days,  led  to  the  comprehension  of  one 
section  of  the  historical  epigraphy,^  otherwise,  to  us,  so  enigma¬ 
tically  endorsed  upon  the  less  perishable  materials  of  metal  or 
gems. 

As  I  have  ventured  to  infer  a  derivation  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tantly  cultivated  and  more  obviously  divergent  Bactrian  alpha¬ 
bet  from  a  parentage  in  common  with  or  intermediately  through 
the  Phoenico-Babylonian,  it  is  demanding  but  scant  faith  to  ask 
for  a  more  direct  concession  of  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon 
the  Parthian  or  Chaldaeo-Pehlvi  of  almost  indigenous  site,  and 
which,  epochally  speaking,  is  so  limitedly  varied  from  its  obvious 
prototype.^  The  Sassanian  hereditative,  and  for  a  long  time 


^  [J.  Olsliaiisen,  ‘Numismatic  Chronicle/  vol.  xi.,  p.  62.] 

2  [  It  may  be  as  -well  to  indicate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  surface  over  -which  there 
is  extant  evidence  of  the  spread  of  this  character.  Inscriptions  graven  in  its  letters, 
in  parallel  association  with  the  Sassanian  Pehlvi,  are  to  be  found — 1st,  at  Persepolis  ; 
2na,  at  Shahrzor  (35°  50',  44°  24') ;  and  3rd,  at  Phi  KCli,  within  the  Turhish  frontier 
southward  of  Sulimhnia,  -^hich  latter  have  only  recently  been  discovered  by  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson,  who  further  states  that  isolated  but  earlier  varieties  of  this  character  are 
to  be  found  in  inscriptions  at— 1,  Amadiah ;  2,  Holwhn ;  3,  Shimbor,  in  tho  Baktiari 
mountains ;  and  4,  at  Bebahhn,  Or,  to  state  the  case  generally,  the  style  of  writing 
has  an  Eastern  limit  of  150  miles  b^ond  the  Tigris.  Fuither,  it  is  found  on  certain 
classes  of  Imperial  Parthian  coins  (‘Vologeses,’  iii.  etc.),  as  well  as  on  several  varieties 
of  local  issues,  which  up  to  this  time  are  supposed  to  be  sub-Parthian  or  Partho-Persian 
mintages.  The  most  modern  date  of  its  use  in  inscriptions  is  to  be  referred  to  tho 
reign  of  Shhpdr  I,  (a.r.  240  to  273) ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  speedily 
superseded  by  the  more  readily  discriminated  Sassanian  Pehlvi,  in  which  alone  tho 
monumental  records  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  Ixviii.),  and  the  coin  legends  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  are  couched.  Of.  ‘Philosophical Transactions/  vol.  xlix.,  p.  593, pi.  xviii  (1750). 
Pellerin  8me  ‘Supplement’  (1767),  pi.  i.,  %  13,  p.  32.  Be  Sacy,  ‘Memoirossnr 
diverses  Antiquites  de  la  Perse,’  pp.  72,  136,  202,  etc.  Ouseley,  ‘Medals  and  Gems' 
(London,  1801).  ‘Mioniiet,’  v.  686.  Millingon’s  ‘Syllogo’  (London,  1838),  p.  84. 
Ker  Porter,  pis.  xv.,  xxii.,  xxviii.,  etc.  Kich’s  ‘  Babylon  and  Persepolis’  (London, 
1839),  pi.  xii.  ‘Ariana  Antiqna,’  pi.  xv.,  fig.  23,  etc  Bawlinson,  ‘Memoir  on 
Persian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  ‘Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  x.,  p.  118,  et  seg.;  and 
my  Pehlvi  Alphabets,  ‘  Jour.  Boy.  As  Soc.,’  vol.  xii.,  p.  262  ;  and  vol.  xiii., 
p.  3.  Westergaard,  ‘Bundehesh/  p.  84  (1851).  ‘Numismatic  Cluoniclc,’  vol, 
xii.,  p.  63 ;  and  Dr.  Scott’s  papers,  vols.  xvii.  xviii.  z/ud.  Lindsay,  ‘  View  of  tho 
Coinage  of  the  Parthians,’  (Cork,  1852).  ‘Hang.  XJebcr  die  Pchlcwi-Sprache’ 
(Gott.  1854). 

While  adverting  to  Parthian  writing,  I  feel  bound  to  notice  a  somewhat  pretim- 
tious  article,  recently  published,  which  professes  to  interpret  tho  legends  on  seversil 
classes  of  suh-Parthian  currencies.  The  paper  in  question  is  inserted  in  the  ‘  T^eits- 
chrift’  of  the  present  year  (1857),  p.  700,  under  tho  title  of  ‘Lettrc,  etc.,  sur  (pud- 
mies  medailles  a  legendes  iraniennes  de  I’epoque  Arsacidc,  par  Comte  A.  de  Oohineau' 
(Tehlran,  le  12  Mars,  1857).  As  the  author  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
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contemporary  cliaracter,  is  not  perhaps  so  manifest  an  emanation 
from  the  same  source,  but  of  the  absolute  fact  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  question,  though  the  ordinary  course  of  mechanical 
induction  leaves  this  much  doubtful,  as  to  whether  the  Sassanian 
was  derived  by  independent  action  from  some  purely  Semitic 
stock,  or  whether  it  was  a  local  improvement  upon  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Parthian  character  of  anterior  currency  and  ofloLcial 
prominency  in  their  joint  monumental  association :  I  myself 
should  certainly  prefer  the  latter  inference. 


acquainted  with  Be  Sacy’s  elaborate  inveatigations  into  the  alphabet  of  cognate  type, 
which  appears  in  the  numerous  bilingual  inscriptions  of  the  early  Sassamans,  I  may 
be  held  excused  from  withholding  my  general  acquiescence  in  his  readings ;  but,  to  show 
how  fallacious  his  system  of  decipherment  has  proved,  even  in  his  own  "hands,  I  may 
remark  that  on  his  coin  No.  7  (Numismatic  Chronicle, ( voh  xii.,  pi.  p.  08,  figs.  5,  6,  7), 
he  detects  the  Avord  malka  (or  mcleJcy^  as  ho  transcribes  it),  in  one  portion  of  the  legend, 
while  its  repetition  in  the  same  epigraph  altogether  escapes  him,  as  equally  do  the 
same  duplicate  titles  on  his  piece  No.  1.  The  interpretation  he  assigns  to  the  legend 
on  this  latter  coin  I  reproduce,  as  a  test  of  the  piobable  value  of  the  rest  of  his 
definitions. 

Kyouva  Setry  Vaiiya  Akiisak. 

‘Le  Koi  de  race  pme,  Aihsak.’ 

My  own  reading  of  the  legend  of  a  similar  coin,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  modern  transcript,  is  as  follows  : — 

Vl(v?  h>v 

See  ‘Numismatic  Chronicle,’  vol.  xii.,  pi.  No.  8. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  may  take  occasion  to  refer  to  my  original  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  legend  on  tbc'nniquc  coin  of  Ilormns^d  II.,  brought  from  Persia  by  Sir  H. 
C.  Kawlinson  (Niim.  Chron.,’  vol.  xv.,  p.  ISO;  ‘Jour.  Boy,  As.  Soc.,’  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
370).  Dr.  Scott,  in  commenting  upon  my  transliteration  as  opposed  to  that  of  Dr. 
Mordtmann,  while  confessing  that  the  shapes  of  the  letters  on  the  coin  itself  better 
accord  Avith  my  version  than  that  of  the  author  just  named,  accepts  the  interpretation 
of  the  latter,  or  ^  (^^0  Ormuzd,  of  the  god  of  light,'  in  pre¬ 

ference  to  mine,  in  virtue  of  its  having  the  advantage  of  ‘  being  comprehensible !  ’ 
(Num.  Chron.,’  vol.  xvii ,  p.  166).  As  I  did  not  protend  to  translate  my  transcript, 
which  Avas  grounded  simply  on  mechanical  data,  I  could  have  no  objection  to  so  much 
of  condemnation  ;  but,  in  truth,  my  version,  Avith  the  interpretation  I  noAv  append, 
not  only  makes  very  excellent  sense,  but  it  has  the  higher  merit  of  according  far  more 
precisely  with  the  typical  indication  afforded  by  the  monarch’s  head-dress,  which  is 
lormcd  after  the  conventional  model  of  the  Ilcrctilcs’  head,  so  frequent  on  the  Greek 
coins,  with  the  covering  of  a  lion’s  skin.  My  transliteration  ran — 

nAo  '“itomix  'n  tD'ntn 

I’ho  INtyiaxA— tlio  only  doubtful  jjortion  of  tlio  whole — I  understand  to  mean 
‘  Hon  killing,’  The  mixture  of  Aramaic  and  I^orsian  in  the  compound  need  cause  no 
surprise' ;  neither,  I  am  hound  to  add,  is  the  orthographical  expression  of  the  participle 
in  accord  Avith  modern  Persian  grammar ;  but  these  objections  are  infinitessimal  in 
the  interpretation  of  so  irregular  and  littlo-knoAvn  a  language  as  that  used  in  the 
official  records  of  the  c:irly  Sassanians.] 
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The  next  step  in  the  onward  course  of  the  Sassanian  alpha¬ 
bet,  its  merging  into  the  Pehlvi  of  the  early  Arabs  in  Persia, 
which  is  nearly  literatim  the  same  as  the  Parsis  have  preserved 
in  Kermdn  and  Gujarat,  admits  of  no  possible  cavil :  how  much 
of  the  essence  of  those  modified  letters  the  Arabs  took  into  their 
own  superseding  Kufic  has  only  been  partially  investigated, 
and  hitherto  insufficiently  allowed  for ;  but  the  number  of  the 
normal  forms  of  Pehlvi  that  have  passed  into  and  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  so-called  Zend  alphabet  are  palpable  and  manifest 
on  the  most  cursory  inspection  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  real 
antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  Avesta,  couched  in  these  letters, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  comparatively  recent  date 
at  which  the  characters  themselves  must  have  been  compoimded 
out  of  more  ancient  systems  of  writing. 

I  now  exhibit  the  Plate  of  Comparative  Alphabets,  which 
I  have  prepared  in  supersession  of  Prinsep^s  original  plate  xi. 
and  to  complete  the  data  for  testing  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Bactrian  alphabet  from  its  Semitic  elements,  I  have  ap¬ 
pended  the  two  plates  of  the  modifications  of  that  class  of 
literal  symbols  so  obligingly  prepared  for  me  by  the  Due  do 
Luynes,  whose  original  introductory  notice  I  insert  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  derivation  of  each.^ 

ALPHABET  PHENICIEX  (PHENICIE  PPOPEE). 

Du  temps  de  Sargon,—'L^^  lettres  n,  ‘i,  v,  y,  n.  sent  prises  dans  los 
legendes  des  deux  pierres  gravees  a  inscriptions,  dccouvcrtcs  par  M,  Place  sous  les 
taureaux  du  Palais  de  Sargon.^  Les  autres  lettres  sent  tiiecs  do  pierres  gravees 


^  [It  is  a  plcasui'c  to  me  to  record  tiro  circumstances  under  wKieli  I  liave  tt)  ae^ 
knowledge  M.  le  Due  de  Luynes  as  a  coacl]Utor  in  tins  Essay.  During  a  pjiHsing  visit 
to  Paris,  I  was  made  aware  that  he  had  most  liberally  permitted  the  Xuinismatie 
Phoenician  typo,  prepared  for  the  illustration  of  lus  own  privately  circulated  works, 
to  be  made  use  of  in  the  printed  salc-cataloguo  of  the  Baron  do  Behrs'  coins.  Enl 
•virfipnraged  by  this  concession,  I  ventured  to  solicit  a  similar  favor  in  luy  own  chhc,  ho 
far  as  a  single  elucidatory  alphabet  was  concerned.  I  ncc<l  not  add  that  thin  request 
was  readily  complied  vnth ;  but  moreover,  on  my  subs(Hiuently  addressing  M.  dtj 
Luynes,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  epoch  and  localities  to 
which  these  specimen  letters  were  due,  I  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  a  promiBo  of 
a  mature  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire  question  of  Phoonico-Bomitk  Alpha¬ 
bets,  of  which  the  present  materials  exhibit  the  performance.]  * 

2  Ces  l^endes  sont :  TOinj/  et  Obadbanl  et  Eiphothkh. 
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l%endes  plus  ou  moms  longues,  dont  plusieurs  caracteres  font  partie  des  legendes 
sur  les  deux  pierres  gravees  de  M.  Place  et  doiveut,  pai*  la,  se  rattacher  au  meme 
alphaTjet. 

JDu  temps  d'  JEsmtmazar. — Alphabet  tire  de  la  longue  inscription  sur  le  Sarcophagi 
de  ce  Eoi.  [‘Journal  Asiatiquc,’  Avril-Mai,  1856.] 

Sous  les  Achmminides. — Get  alphabet  est  form^  des  legendes  sur  les  medailles 

les  plus  archaiques  d’Aradus ;  Tete  virile  barbue  et  lauree.  Bcvers,  Navire ;  audessus 
Buivi  do  lettres  numerales  varices,  nO  Oj  Dj  £>  5  lottrcs  ^  et  se 
trouvent  sui'  des  pieces  d’ argent  des  ancions  Eois  do  Perse  rcpresontant  un  Eoi 
frappant  dc  son  poignard  un  lion  dressd  devant  lui  ;  auprbs,  et  au  revcrs : 
hr(i)S(i)B  au  dessus  d’uno  villc  atous  crenelees,  &c.  Cette  pibce  est  au  Musee 
britannique. 

JDu  temps  d' Artaxerxh  Longue-main, — Tire  des  medailles  d’or  ct  d''ai'gcnt  des 
Eois  de  Tyr,  de  Cittium  et  des  Chittim  {cf.  mes  Satrapies). 

Som  Artaxerxes  Mntmon. — Tire  de  la  numismatiquc  des  Eois  de  Gcbal  (Byblos) 
vivant  probablement  a  cctte  epoquc  {cf.  mes  Satrapies),  et  dc  medailles  encore 
inedites  de  cette  dynastic  dans  ma  collection. 

Som  Artaxerxhs  Ochm. — Tiro  des  JDariques  dc  mauvais  travail  frappees  sous  ce 
Prince. 

Sous  Alexandre  .et  les  1^«  Sdleuddes. — Monnaic  d’or  ct  d’argent  aux  types 
d’ Alexandre  frappeo  sous  son  regne  ct  soxis  scs  premiers  succosscurs  h  Joppe,  Ace, 
Aradus,  et  Thoema. 

Sous  les  Sdeucidcs,  de  312  d  145. —Lottrcs  isolccs  ct  numerales  sur  les  medailles 
d’ Aradus,  dc  Tyr  ct  dc  Sidon,  frappdes  sous  la  domination  do  ccs  Princes,  Mddaillcs 
de  Tyr  frappees  sous  Aiitiochus  IV,  et  Demetrius  II.  ct  do  Laodicce  au  rovers 
d’Antiochus  lY. 

Sous  la  domination  Ltomainc,,  depids  Van  145. — hlounaic  cn  cuivre  d'un  travail 
de  decadence  frappeo  a  Sidon,  Tyr,  ct  Marathus.  * 

DEEIVATIONS  DE  i; ALPHABET  PIIENICIEN. 

Aramecn. — htanusciits  sur  papyrus  appartenants  au  Due  de  Blacas.  GcKsenius 
parait  croirc  quo  ccs  Manuscrits  qui  font  mention  do  la  captivite  d’un  petiple  on 
Egypto,  sont  allusifs  h  colic  des  Hebreux  ct  pourraient  ctro  contemporains.  En  tout 
cas,  ils  sont  trbs  auciens.  Oopendant,  ie  monunumt  do  Oarpentras,  portant  uno 
inscription  dc  memo  ccriture,  no  parait  pas  remonter  a  unc  epoquo  tri^s  I'cculeo. 

LalmgrMicn.—lM  plupart  des  Inscriptions  Palmyrenienncs  connues  no  sont  pas 
plus  anciennes  quo  les  premiers  Empereurs  Eomains  ot  no  dcpasBcnt  gubres  Tdpoque 
d’ Alexandre  Severe  mort  cn  235  dc  Jcs.  Chr.  Cependant,  il  cxisto  unc  mddaille 
presque  archaique,  frappeo  a  Side  de  Pamphylie,  dont  la  Icgcnde  ost  6vidcmment  en 
caraetbres  palmyrdniens  (voir  mes  Satrapies), 

Sinaitique  mrs  Van  de  J.  0  18. — Get  alphabet  est  tird  do  mfidaillcs  encore 
inedites  dc  Eois  des  environs  dc  la  met  rouge  ot  do  ridumee,  dont  Ic  principal  date 
ses  monnaies  de  I’an  330  (des  Seleucides). 

Sinaitique  apres  Van  de  J.Q.  IB. — Alphabet  dtabli  par  M,  Beer  d’apr^s  les 
inscriptions  de  Oebcl  Mocatteb.  Inscr.  vctcres  litt,  ct  ling,  luiousq.  incogn.  ad  mont. 
Sin.  magn.  num.  repert,  &e,  Lipsioe,  1840,  4to. 

ECEITUEE  PHHiaUE. 

Avant  396.— "Mddaillcs  archaiqncs  dc  Motya,  Tsits  ct  Aca,  frapp^ca  on  Sicile, 
Motya  fut  detruite  cn  396. 
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De  396  d  332. — Medailles  de  ti’aYail  grec  ayec  les  types  de  Ceres  et  de  Proserpine, 
adoptes  par  Ics  Carthaginois  seulement  depuis  396,  epoque  oti  ils  commenc&rent 
^  honorer  ces  Deesses,  et  pieces  frappees  avec  le  type  du  droit  imite  des  monnaies 
d*  Alexandre. 

Premie7'e  guerre  pimique. — Medailles  an  type  de  la  tete  de  Ceres  et  du  ch-exal  on 
du  Pegase,  d  un  bon  trayail,  et  que  Ton  ti’ouye  en  grande  abondance  en  or,  argent, 
et  cuivre. 

8econde  guerre  punique  — Les  memes  types  ou  pen  varies,  mais  d’un  travail  de 
decadence  et  de  metaux  d’un  titre  bien  plus  bas. 

SgpJiax. — Medailles  de  bronze  de  ce  Poi  et  inscription  de  Marseille  exactement  de 
la  meme  epigrapbie  que  les  legendes  de  Sypbax. 

Juba  1^. — Monnaies  de  ce  Prince  en  argent  et  cuivre. 

Empire  Eojnain. — Monnaies  pumques  d’Espagne  et  d’Afrique  avec  des  types 
imperiaux  en  conformes  par  leur  ecritnre  a  celles  qui  portent  ces  types. 

Satrapies  de  CiUcie  et  particulierement  ceux  de  Tarse  {cf.  mes  Satrapies). 

Cgpre  vers  424. — Medailles  de  Salamine,  frappees  probablement  sous  le  gouveme- 
ment  d’Abdeinon.  La  lettre  n  appaitient  a  ime  medaille  d’Amathus  de  la  meme 
epoque. 

Abdemo}7,  Eoi  de  Salamine  — Abdemon,  Satrape  de  Cypre,  regnait  a  Salamine. 
Une  medaille  de  ce  Prince,  que  je  possede,  porte  son  nom, 

Eentwe  ornee  de  V Inscription  de  Cittium^  epoque  incertaine  mais  probablement 
reculee. 

LMnscription  en  question  est  cello  du  Musee  d’ Oxford  reproduite  par  Geseniua 
dans  ses  ‘  Momimenta  Pbcenicia,’  pi.  xi.,  inscr.  No.  ix  ,  2  b. 


TYPE  TABLE  OF  SEMITIC  ALPHABETS. 

I  Lave  But  little  to  say  in  commendation  of  tBe  subjoined 
type  table  of  comparative  Semitic  alphabets,  the  majority  of 
which  consist  of  such  reproductions  of  the  materials  of  early 
commentators  as  the  Gierman  type-founders  chanced  to  have 
prepared  for  the  use  of  printers. 

The  series  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  which  are  based  upon  Gesenius’ 
plates,  were  procured  for  the  casual  illustration  of  the  general 
subject,  before  I  was  favoured  with  the  elaborate  and  more 
mature  facsimiles  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  which  in  a  measure 
supersede  the  less  comprehensive  alphabets  in  t3rpe  metal, ^ 
though  I  have  permitted  these  latter  to  stand  in  their  intro¬ 
ductory  capacity,  for  the  purposes  of  facility  of  reference.  The 
Kufic  literal  signs  are  likewise  of  but  limited  palseographic 


^  [Tbe  fourth  or  Palmyrene  series  is  peculiarly  infelicitous  in  its  rendering  of  the 
forms-  of  the  originals;  however,  M.  de  LuynevS’  facsimiles  will  amend  its  deficiencies  ] 
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6 

< 

£ 

)DERN 

RIAC. 

0 

)DERN 

ABIC, 

PxiiiLed  by  Stephen  Austin,  Hertford. 
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value,  as  they  do  not  represent  the  earliest  form  of  that 
adaptive  alphabet.^  There  are,  however,  two  sets  of  characters 
(not  of  German  execution)  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention. 
No.  2  comprises  the  Numismatic  Phoenician  cut  for  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  and  imitated  principally  from  the  forms  of  letters  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  coins  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus.  The  alphabet  No.  5 
is,  likewise,  a  novelty,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Pev. 
W.  Curetdn,^  who  explains  its  derivation  in  the  following 
terms : — 

‘The  type  was  principally  copied  from  MSS.  of  the  6th  century,  and  represents 
the  earliest  form  of  the  character  known  to  us.  It  is  identical  with  that  of  tho  most 
ancient  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  date  a.d.  411 ;  but  the  forms  of  the  letters  are 
made  a  little  more  carefully  than  they  were  written  by  the  person  who  copied  that 
MS.,  and  imitate  more  closely  those  of  some  better  scribe,  although  about  a  century 
later.’ 

The  alphabet  in  question  claims  a  double  interest,  in  exem¬ 
plifying  the  earliest  extant  Syriac  writing,  as  well  as  in  its 
near  identity  with  the  Estrangelo  graven  on  the  celebrated 
Nestorian  monument  of  Si  gan  Eu,  dated  in  tho  8th  century,^ 
while ‘its  progress  on  its  Central  Asian  course,  thus  clearly 
marked,  illustrates  the  parentage  of  tho  Mongol  alphabets, 
whose  derivation  from  a  Syriac  source  has  long  been  freely 
conceded. 


1  [A  Taluahlc  contribution  towards  tho  study  of  the  palooography  of  tho  Arabs  has 

been  furnished  by  J.  C.  Lindber^  (‘Lottre  h  M.  Brondsted.’  Copenhagen,  1830), 
from  whose  work  I  cite  tho  following  note  on  the  earlier  authorities  on  the  subject : — 
I.  G.  C.  Adler.  ‘  Descriptio  codicum  quorumdam  culicoruiu  in  bib.  reg,  Hauniensi.’ 
Altonce,  1780.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  ‘Memoires  sur  I’originc  ot  les  anciens  monumens 
do  la  litteratui’c  parmi  les  Arabes.’  ‘Mem.  do  I’Acadenho/  vol.  1.,  p.  247.  Tho 
same.  ‘Notices  et  Extraits,’  etc.,  vol.  viii.,  j).  209;  and  ‘Journal  Asiati quo,’  1827. 
M.  Kopp.  ‘  Bildcr  u  Schriften  der  Yorzeit,’  li.,  287. — To  these  I  may  add  Marcel’s 
‘  Palceographic  Arabc,’  Paris,  1828,  ‘  Ibn  Khallikan,’  Orient.  Trans.  Fund,  pp.  xv., 

xyi.,  etc. ;  and  lastly,  I  would  refer  to  M.  Kenan’s  comprehensive  review,  p.  320,  in 
his  ‘Histoire  generate  dcs  Langnes  Semitiques,’  1855.  While  referring  to  Kufic 
writing,  I  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  tho  interesting  copper-phitc  grant  to  the 
Christian^  Church  in  India — which  bears  the  signatures  of  attcstiiw  witnesses — 
severally  in  Knfic,  l^chlvi,  and  Hebrew  characters.  ‘Jour.  Koy.  As.  ooc.,’  vol.  vii., 
p.  343.  ‘  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,’  vol.  xiii.  (1845),  pi.  viii.] 

2  [Or  I  should  rather  say  my  obligations  arc  duo  to  Mr.  Watts,  of  Crown  Court, 
to  whom  the  type  properly  belongs.] 

3  [‘ La  Chine  d’Athanase  Kirchere.’  Amsterdam,  1670. — ‘  AssomaniJ  iii.,  2nd  part, 
p.  738.  Komee,  1728. — M.  Hue.  ‘  Christianisme  en  Chine,’  p.  48.  Paris,  1847. — 
‘Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,’  vol.  v,,  p,.  278,— Keinaud,  ‘G4ogr, 
d’Ahoulfeda,’  p.  366.— Kenan,  ‘Hist.  G5n.,’  vol,  i.,  p.  268.] 
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Finally,  I  liave  introduced  a  set  of  Zend  letters,  more  with 
the  object  of  completing  the  series  of  cognate  alphabets,  than 
for  any  credence  I  wish  to  claim  for  them  among  the*  other 
palaeographic  memorials  of  the  ancient  currency  of  which  we 
have  good  and  authentic  proof ;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  direct 
comparison,  I  have  prefixed  to  this  enlarged  alphabet  the  several 
original  Pelilvi  characters  upon  which  the  Zend  correspondents 
seem  so  obviously  to  have  been  formed.^ 


II.  AEIAJST  JsrOMEh^CLATTJEE. 


I  do  not  propose  to  recapitulate  the  Arian  transcriptions  of 
the  Greek  names ;  the  details  of  each,  together  with  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  standard  orthography,  will  be  found  duly  marked 
in  the  Coin  Catalogue,  and  most  of  their  pecuKarities  will  have 
already  been  considered  in  the  determination  of  the  alphabet 
in  whose  literal  forms  they  are  expressed.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Oriental  names,  which  in  process  of  time  superseded 
the  Greek  designations,  and  where  the  definition  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  authoritative  under  its  Arian  form  rather  than  in 
the  now  imitative  transcript  in  Grecian  characters.  It  may, 
however,  be  useful  to  summarize  the  Arian  titles,  whether 
direct  translations  or  local  equivalents  of  the  leading  idea  of 
titularization  adopted  from  the  conquerors,  even  if  it  be  merely 
to  avoid  the  tedious  repetition  of  interpretations  on  the  recui’- 
rence  of  each  king’s  little- varied  epithets. 

1.  The  more  common  indigenous  titles  of  Maharaj,  ‘great 
long,’  and  its  superlative  combinations  of  RaJadMraj,  ‘king 
over  kings,’  and  Eajaraja,  ‘king  of  kings,’  scarcely  require 
notice. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  the  Greek  cro^T^p  is  rendered  by  the 
word  Tradata,  a  provincial  derivative  from ‘to  preserve’; 
and  here,  as  in  all  cases,  I  adhere  to  the  manifest  orthography 


like  tke  early  Syriac  just  acknowledged,  is  also  the  property  of 
m.  Watts.  The  very  excellent  Pehlvi  fount,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  beWs  to 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Co.,  St.  Martin’s-lane.] 


ZEND  ALPHABET.' 


VOWELS. 


Short  Vowels,  Pehlvi, 

ju  it. 

3  t- 

) 

a 

Zend, 

A$  a. 

i 

3  i. 

>  u. 

Long  Vowels, 

Pehlvi, 

ju)  ai. 

^  i 

jj 

Zend, 

AW  d. 

^  i. 

9  "• 

Mi  e. 

3  3 

Zend, 

i  0. 

i  0. 

gws  aa. 

CONSONANTS. 

Gutturals, 

Pehlvi, 

yj  /m. 

3>  9- 

- 

Zend, 

^k. 

hh. 

^  <?• 

e  9- 

Z^9b- 

Palatals, 

Pehlvi, 

Q^h. 

:>  j- 

73 

Zend, 

^  ch. 

Dentals, 

Pehlvi, 

t. 

:>  cL 

7» 

'Zend, 

^  t- 

qo  t  h. 

<3  ih. 

<^dk. 

Labials, 

Pehlvi, 

0  P- 

77 

Zend, 

Q>  p. 

_$  b. 

Semt-vow^els, 

Pehlvi, 

i  or  y. 

)  f. 

77 

Zend, 

7M7  ^  (dd  mfd  )  ?/. 

7  r. 

l?{» 

mod.) 

77 

Pehlvi, 

}  v,  or  w. 

ju  h. 

77 

Zend, 

qjcT  ov. 

fcp  h. 

Sibilants, 

Pehlvi, 

jiH  s. 

^  sh. 

S-. 

7? 

Zend, 

M  S.  (f ) 

^17  ’^h. 

Mi  S, 

tb  j’ 

s  -■ 

iN’ASALS, 

Pehlvi, 

f  n. 

^  m. 

77 

Zend, 

y  n. 

^n. 

^  cm. 

■^3  9- 

^  m. 

rlnr  definition  of  the  Zend  Alphabet  is  adopted  from  Spiegel’s  ‘  Grammatik 
der  Paisispvache  ,  the  Pehlvi  series  is  confined  to  (he  older  and  unpointed  forms. 


PrinheiJ  Idy  Stephen  Austin,  IfevtforJ. 
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of  the  original,  without  attempting  to  reconcile  the  deviations 
from  the  laws  of  Sanskrit  grammatical  construction,  or  to  trace 
the  process  of  vernacular  degradation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
having  the  Greek  counterpart,  and  ordinarily  an  appropriate 
Sanskrit  root,  we  must  remain  content  to  take  the  inflections 
and  orthographical  variations  the  die  engravers  have  left  behind 
them. 

3.  The  Si/caco<;  of  the  coins  is  represented  by  the  term 
Dhmniha,  or  rather  Dlimmiha^  from  ^  to  hold,  to  maintain,^ 
whence  ^  virtue,^  etc. 

4.  The  term  vLfC7]^6po<i  appears  under  the  optional  forms  of 
Jayadhara  and  Jayata,  the  derivation  of  which,  from  fw,  '  to 
conquer/  "  conquest/  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

5.  The  counterpart  of  avLfcrjro^  appears  in  parallel  accord  as 

apadihdta,^  for  ^ unrepulsed'  (from  Go  strilce  or 

hurt'). 

6.  Mcihata  and  Mahataka,  of  obvious  derivation,  occur  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Greek 

7.  The  title  Fradicha,  otherwise  Praticha,  which  stands  as 
the  indigenous  representative  of  the  Greek  i7n(j)dv7]<;j  may  readily 
be  identified  as  the  vernacular  form  of  xrf?rflrar  Pmtishtjdta^ 
‘  renowned.' 

8.  The  transcripts  of  the  Greek  aarpaTrrj^;  and  crrdr'rjyo^i 
seem  sufficiently  assured,  as  likewise  docs  the  translation  of 
'  AAEA4*iAELii2’  iu  the  local  JBrada-piitrasay  ^brother's  son.' 

III.--.THE  EPOCHAL  AND  TEPEITOEIAL  DISTEIBUTION 
OE  THE  BACTEIAN  MONAECHY. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  I  am  not  in  a  position,  either 
as  regards  preparation  or  present  opportunity,  to  review,  with 
the  deliberation  the  subject  demands,  the  classification  of  the 
long  list  of  Bactrian  kings,  the  sole  witnesses  of  whose  rule,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  exist  in  the  emanations  from  their  mints 

1  [  On  Gondophares’  coins,  apratihata,'] 
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exhumed  from  time  to  time  in  and  around  the  ancient  seats  of 
government. 

In  other  cases  credit  is  claimed  for  coins  under  their 
faculty  of  illustrating  written  history :  in  this  instance  they 
comprehend  the  sole  data  for  history  itself ;  at  least,  from 
their  records  alone  must  be  drawn,  with  scant  exception,  all 
testimony  at  present  available  of  the  survival,  re-institution, 
and  extinction  of  the  dominant  Hellenic  element  on  the  site 
of  Alexander’s  furthest  conquest  in  the  East.  In  the  almost 
total  absence  of  annals,  whether  Occidental  or  Oriental,  it 
is  from  the  legends  stamped  upon  the  public  money  that  we 
must  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  otherwise  unrecorded  po¬ 
tentates  who  swayed  the  destinies  of  these  lands  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries. 

For  such  tales  as  these  medallic  memorials  may  tell,  I 
must  refer  to  the  works  of  those  authors  who  from  time  to 
time  have  treated  this  section  of  numismatics  in  detail;  con¬ 
tenting  myself,  for  the  present,  with  reproducing,  with  but 
scant  comment,  the  matured  results  arrived  at  by  each.^ 


1  ^^Independent  ^  Historia  regni  GroDcoruin  Bactriani,  in  qua  simul 

Grsecanim  in  India  coloniai-um  vetus  memoria  explicatur,  auctore  Theopliil  Si^efr 
Bayero,’  Petropoli,  1738  Mionnet,  ^Supplement/  vol.  viii.  (1837).  Lassen,  ‘Zur 
Gescliiclite  der  Gnecliisclien  und  IndoskytMsclien  Konige,’  Bonn,  1838.  ‘Coins  of 
Greek,  Parthian,  and  Indo-Scythian  Kings  of  Bactria  and  the  countries  on  the  Indus  ’ 
hy  Dr.  C.  Grotefend,  Hanover,  1840.  Ariana  Antiqua  :  a  descriptive  account  of 
toe  Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Afghanistan  (with  a  memoir  on  the  buildings  called 
Topes/  by  C.  Masson),  H.  H.  Wilson,  London,  1841.  ‘Historical  Results,  de- 
ducible  from  recent  discoveries  in  Afghanistan/  by  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.,  London 

1844.  ‘  Indische  Alterthumskundc/ von  Ch.  Lassen,  Bonn,  1847.  ’ 

Calcutta  Asiatic  Researches, — ‘  Description  of  select  coins  from  originals  or  draw¬ 
ings  in  toe  possession  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  vol.  xvii.,  p  669 
(1832). 

^umal  of  the  AsiaUc  Society  o/ ‘Note  on  Capt.  Hay’s  Bamian  Coins,’ 
by  H,_  Tomns,  Esq  yal.  p.  70  ‘  Points  in  the  history  of  tho  Greek  and  Indo- 

Scythian  Kings  in  Bactna,  Cabul,  and  India,  as  illustrated  by  dccyphoring  the  ancient 
legends  on  their  coins,’  hy  Christian  Lassen,  Bonn,  1838,  vol.  ix,,  p.  251  :  continued 
pp.  o39,  449,  627,  733.  ‘Notice  of  some  counterfeit  Bacfcrian  Coins,’  by  Captain 
Alexander  Cunningham,  vol.  ix  ,  p.  393.  ‘  Notes  on  Captain  Hay’s  Bactrian  Coins/ 

by  Capt.  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  531.  ‘  De.scription  of,  and  deductions  from,  a 
consideration  of  some  new  Bactrian  Coins,’  hy  Capt.  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  867  • 
note  to  ditto,  p.  1008.  ‘  Second  notice  of  some  forged  coins  of  the  Bactrians  and 

Indo-Sc^hians,  by  Capt  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  1217.  ‘A  sketch  of  tho 
second  Silver  Plate  found  at  Badaksh^n,’  hy  Capt.  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  x.,  p.  570. 
Second  notice  ot  some  new  Bactrian  Coins,’  by  Capt,  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  xi.  p 
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Ko.  1. 

Greek  Dynasties. — General  List. 


Prof. 

H. 

B.C. 

H.  Wilson. 

B.C* 

Theodotus  I . 

256 

Philoxenes  ^ 

. 130 

Theodotus  II . 

240 

Antialkidcs  . 

. 135 

Euthydemus  .... 

.  220- 

-190 

Archebius  . 

....  125—120 

Demetrius . 

190 

Menander 

. 126 

Eukratides  *  .  , 

181 

Apollodotus  .  . 

. 110 

Heliokies . 

147 

Diomedes  .  , 

. 100 

Lysias . 

147 

Hermseus 

. 98 

Amyntas . 

135 

Agathokles  . 

. 135 

Agathokleia . 

Antimachus  .... 

140 

Pantaloon  .  . 

. 120 

Barbaric  Kings. 

Su-Herm^us,  Kadaphes,  Kadphises. 

Mayes  ...  . 100  Aj^iliscs . 60 

Palirisus . 80  Azcs  .  .  .  .  . 50 

Spalyrius . 75  SHTHP  MEFAS,  King  of  Kings  . 


130.  ‘  On  the  Gem  and  Coins  figured  in  the  preceding  plate,’  by  II.  Torrens,  Esq., 

B.C.S.,  vol.  xi.,  p  137.  ‘Coins  of  the  Indo-Scythian  Princes  of  Cabul  (translations 
of  some  uncertain  Greek  legends),’  by  II.  Torrens,  Esq  ,  B.C.S  ,  vol  xx.,  p.  137. 
‘  Coins  of  Indian  Buddhist  Satraps,  with  Greek  inscriptions,’  by  Major  A.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  379. 

Transactions  of  the  Ttoyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — ‘An 
account  of  Greek,  Parthian,  and  Hindu  medals,  found  in  India,’  by  Mai  or  James 
Tod,  vol.  i.,  p.  313. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — ‘  Observations  on  some  ancient  Indian 
Coins  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,’  by  Prof.  H.  II.  AYilson,  vol  iii 
p.  381.  '  ' 

Joiirnal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — ‘  Observations  on  the 
Bactrian  and  Mithraic  Coins,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Bombay  Brancli  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society,’  by  James  Bird,  Esq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  293. 

Journal  des  Savants.— 'SsL  jR,aoul  Bochetto,  a.d.  1834,  pp.  328,  385.  Supple¬ 
ment,  1835,  pp.  514,  577 ;  note,  C40,  (Dr.  Honigberger’s  coins).  2mo  Supplement, 
A.n.  1836,  February ;  Allard’s  (i.e.  Ventura’s)  collection.  3emc  Suppl6mcnt,  A.n. 

1838,  p.  736;  M.  Court’s  collection  ;  ditto,  A.n.  1839,  p.  89,  ditto. 

Journal  Asiatique.—'M,.  E  Jaequet,  Feb.  1836,  3eme  scrie,  vol.  i.,  p.  122:  Sept. 

1836,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234;  Kov.  1837,  vol.  iv.,  p.  401 ;  Fob.  1838,  vol.  v.,  p.  163;  May, 

1839,  vol.  vii.,  p.  385.  ^ 

Revue  Kmmsinatique,  Blois. — ‘  Collection  Nuraismatiquc  du  Gdndral  Court :  Bois 
de  la  Bactriane,’  par  Ad.  de  Longperior,  p.  81  (1839). 

Numismatic  Journal  (London).— ‘  Gneco-Bactrian  Coins,’  by  Professor  Wilson, 
vol.  i.,  p.  144  (1837).  ‘ Proceedings  of  the  hTumismatic  Society’  (London).  ‘  Memoir, 
by  Professor  "Wilson,  on  the  recently  discovered  Grmco-Bactrian  Coins,  14th  Dec., 

1837. 

Numismatic  Chronicle.— Cunningham,  ‘Monograms,  etc.,’  vol.  viii.,  p.  175. 
"W.  C.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  on  Bactrian  Coins,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  108.] 
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Indo-Pabthiak  Dyitasty. 


Yonones .  Bodes . 

UndoplieiTes .  Miscellaneous  Arsacidan 

Gondophares .  Kangs . 

Al)agasus . 


Ikdo-Sctthiait  Pbinces  oe  Kabul. 

KadpMses .  Ooerki . .  . 

Kanerki  ...  ...  Baraoro . 

Kenorano .  Sassanians . 

CoNTEMrOBAEY  CLASSIFICATION-. 

Euthydemus. 

Demetrius  .  .  .  Eukratides. 

Lysias . Heliokies. 

Amyntas  ....  Antialkides  .  .  Antimaclius . Agatliokles 

Agathokleia  .  .  .  Arckebius  .  .  .  Pbiloxenes  .  .  Menander  .  .  Pantaloon 


.  Apollodotus 

Diomedes 
Hermaeus 
Su-Hermaeus  (?) 

‘Ariana  Antiqua/  p.  267  (1841). 

Ko.  2. 

M.  BE  BARTHOLOirm’s  LiST. 

1.  Ddfection  de  la  Bactriane  et  commencement  du  regne  de  Diodote,  -vers  256 

ay.  J.  C. 

2.  Agathocles  succbde  k  son  pbre,  vers  240  av.  J.  C. 

Euthydeme  s’empare  du  trone  de  la  Bactriane  par  le  meurtre  d'Agathocl^s 
215  ay.  J.  C. 

4.  Pantaleon  se  maintient  dans  le  Kaboulistan  oriental  centre  Eutliydbme  jnsque, 

vers  214  ar.  J.  C. 

5.  Guerre  d’Eutbydeme  avec  Antiochus  apres  210  av.  J.  C. 

6.  Traite  de  paix,  conclu  avec  le  Boi  de  Syrie,  vers  206  av.  J.  C. 

7.  Euthydeme  fait  des  conquetes  dans  I’Ariane  et  TAracbosie,  vers  200  av.  J.C. 

8.  Demetrius  fils  d’Eutbydeme  succede  son  pere,  vers  190  J.  C. 

9.  Eucratides  s’empare  de  la  royaute  dans  la  Bactriane,  Demetrius  fonde  une 

monarebie  dans  I’Aracbosie  ct  dans  les  contrees  de  I’lnde  qui  avaient  ete 
conquises  par  son  pere  vers  181  av  J.  0. 

10.  Eucratides  fait  pendant  plusieures  annees  la  guerre  a  Demetrius  et  finit  par 

s’emparer  de  ses  dtats,  vers  164  av.  J.  C. 

11.  Eucratides  etend  ses  conquetes  dans  I’lnde,  vers  160  av.  J.  C. 

12.  Meurtre  d’Eucratide,  par  son  fils  Heliocles,  qui  s’empare  de  la  couronne  en 

Bactrianne,  vers  155  av.  J.  C. 

Ici  commence  le  demembrement  graduel  de  la  monarchic,  et  les  denudes  bis- 
toriques  semblent  nous  raanquer  pour  tenter  meme  un  ordre  cbronologique 
quclconque. 

13.  Antimaebus  fonde  un  royaume  dans  la  Drangiane  ? 

14.  Antialcides  rdunit  sous  sa  domination  TArachosie  et  la  Kaboulistan  oriental. 
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15.  Menandre  fonde  im  puissant  royaume  dans  I’lnde. 

16.  Arsace  YI.,  Mitiidate  !»•  roi  Parthe,  envaliit  la  Drangiane,  vers  145  av.  J.  C. 

17.  Chute  complete  de  la  Monarchie  grecque-hactricnne,  proprement  dite,  vers  139 

av.  J.  C.  ‘Kohnes  Zeitschrift/  1843,  p.  76. 

The  subjoined  list  has  been  abstracted  from  Major  Cunningham’s 
lithographed  table  inserted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  ^  ISTumismatic 
Chronicle/  1843.  It  will  be  found  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  detail 
of  the  epochal  and  territorial  distribution  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Bactrian  empire.  The  assignment  of  the  geographical  boundaries 
is  understood  to  have  been  primarily  based  upon  the  author’s  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  mint  monograms  discovered  on  the  coins  of  the 
different  kings.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  results  must  be 
received  with  considerable  caution,  as  most  of  my  readers  will 
appreciate  the  ordinary  difdculties  environing  the  resolution  of  mono- 
grammatic  combinations,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  that  exist  to  the 
application  of  the  preferable  readings  under  even  a  well-defined  system 
of  comparative  geography,  a  department  in  which  we  are  sadly 
deficient  in  regard  to  the  countries  in  question. 


NO 

1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


B.C. 

256 

243 

247 

227 

220 


196 

190 

190 

185 

173 

165 

165 


159 


No.  3. 

Major  Cunningham’s  Table. 

Diodotus  li  }  (including  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  and  Margiana). 

Pant^eon^  }  Nysa. 

Euthydemus — Bactriana,  Ariana  (including  Aria,  Erangia,  Arachosia,  and 
Paropamisadm),  Nysa,  and  subsequently  Gandharitis,  Pcukelaotis,  and 
Taxila. 

Demetrius— ditto,  ditto;  and,  later  in  bis  reign,  Patalcnc,  Syrastrenc^ 
Larice 

Hclioclos — Bactriana  and  Paropamisadoc. 

Antimachus  Theos — Nysa,  Gand.,  Peak.,  and  Taxila. 

Eucratidcs — Bactriana,  Ariana,  besides  Patalcne,  Byrastrene,  and  Larice^ 
as  well  as  Nysa,  Gand.,  Pculc.,  and  Taxila. 

Antimachus  Nikephoros— -Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk.,  and  Taxila,  contemporarily 
with  Eucratides’  retention  of  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 

'Philoxenes— succeeds  to  Antimachus  Nikephoros’  kingdom 

Nicias — ditto,  with  the  exception  of  Taxila. 

Apollodotus  succeeds  Eucratidcs  in  Ariana,  as  well  as  Pata.,  Syr.,  Lar. 

Zoilus  \ 

Diomedes  >  follow  Apollodotus  in  Ariana  alone. 

Dionysius  ) 

Lysias— succeeds  these  in  Paropamisadee,  and  obtains  Nicias’  dominion  of 
Nysa,  Gand.,  and  Peuk. ;  while  Mithridates  I.  possesses  himself  of 
Ariana,  having  previously  gained  Margiana  from  Eucratides. 
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17  150  Antialcidas— succeeds  to  Lysias*  kingdom. 

IQ  I  follow  Antialcidas. 

19  ArcneDius  j 

20  161-140  Menander — reigns  in  Paropamisadse,  ISTysa,  Gand.,  Peuk.,  Taxila,  Por. 

Beg.,  Cath..,  Patalene,  Syr,,  Lar. 

21  135  Strato — succeeds,  with  the  exception  of  the  countries  of  Pata.,  Syr.,  Lar., 

which  fall  to  Mauas. 

II  I  follow  Strato. 

23  Telephus  > 

24  126  Hermans — rules  over  Parop.,  Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk.  (The  Su-Sakas  obtain 

Aria,  Drangia,  and  Arach.,  from  the  Parthians). 

25  Mauas — has  Taxila,  Por.  Heg.,  Cath.,  Pata.,  Syr  ,  Lar. 

26  105  Kadphises—(J^^^i7^^)— takes  possession  of  Hermseus’  kingdom,  and  Taxila 

from  Mauas  (Kozola  Kadaphes). 

27  Yonones  \ 

28  Spalygis  >  Paropamisadae. 

29  Spalirises  ) 

30  110  Azas— succeeds  Mauas,  obtaining  also,  in  90  b.c.,  Kysa,  Gand.,  and 

Peuk. 

31  80  Azilisas— succeeds  Azas  in  the  three  latter,  adding  Taxila,  and  the  Paro- 

pamisada3. 

32  80  The  Soter  Megas  obtains  the  dominions  of  Azas,  and  subsequently  those  of 

Azilisas. 

60  The  Yuchi  again  possess  Parop.,  Nysa,  and  Tax.,  etc. 

33  26  Gondophares — reigns  in  Ariana. 

34  Abdagases  (and  Sinnakes  or  Adinnigaus) — ditto  in  ditto,  less  the  Parop. 

A.D. 

35  44  Arsaces  (Omospades  or  Orthomasdes) — ditto,  ditto. 

36  107  PakoresMonnesses — ditto,  ditto  (Hi&.theleh  in  Bactriana.  [36a  Orthagnes.] 
207  Artemon — in  Aria,  Drangia,  Arachosia. 

Sassanians. 

^  Numismatic  Chronicle,'  vol.  viii.,  p.  175  (1843). 
No.  4. 

M.  Lassen-’ s  List. 

Die  Geiechisch-Baeteischen  end  Geiechisch-Indischen  Konige. 

1.  Die  Geiechisoh-Baktbischen. 

Diodotus  L,  Yor  250  vor  Chr.  G. 

Diodotus  II.,  seit  237  . Agathokles,  in  Badakshan  und  am  ohern  Indus 

seit  245. 

Euthy demos,  unahhangig  seit  245 ; 

in  Baktrien  seit  ....  222 ;  Pantaleon. 

Demetrios,  seit  205 ;  beseigt  urn  165, 

Eukratides,  nach  180. 

Heliokies,  seit  160 ;  Lysias,  nach  165  ;  Antimachus,  seit  170. 

Archehios,  150-140;  Antialkides;  .  Philoienes,  um  160, 

Amyntas, 
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2.  Die  Griechisch-Indischen  Konige. 
Apollodotos,  nach  160. 

Zoilos  und  Dionysios. 

Menandros,  seit  144. 

Straton,  um  124. 

Hippostratos,  nach  114. 

Diomedes,  OTdas,  Telephos,  zwischen  114  u.  100. 

Hermaios,  100 — 85. 

No.  5. 

Die  iKDOSKrTHiscHEiT  EKD  Paethischen  Konige. 


Mayes,  nach  120  vor  Chr  G, 
Azilises,  urn  100. 

Azes,  seit  95, 

Spalirisos,  um  60. 


1.  Caka-Konige. 

Yonones,  knrz  vor  u.  nach  Chr.  G. 
Spalygis. 

Yndopherrcs,  um.  90. 

Abdagascs,  von  40  bis  30. 


2.  Jiteitchi-Konige. 

Kadphises  I.,  nach  85  vor  Chr.  G. 

Kadaphes,  und  seine  namenlosen  Nachfolger  etwa  bis  60  v.  Chr.  G. 
Kadphises  II.,  seit  24  vor  Chr.  G.,  bis  etwa  1. 


3.  Tuuushka-Konige. 

Hushka  oder  Oerki,  von  etwa  10  vor  bis  5  nach  Chr.  G. 

Gushka,  bis  10  nach  Chr  G. 

Kanishka,  oder  Kanerki,  bis  40. 

Balan,  bis  45. 

Oer  Kenorano,  bis  60, 

‘Indische  Altorthumskunde,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  xxiv.,  published  1852. 


lY. — As  I  am  compelled  to  avoid  entering  upon  any  sncli  compre¬ 
hensive  revision  of  the  general  subject  as  should  justify  my  attempting 
to  recast  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Greek  princes  of  Jiactria  and 
Northern  India,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  adopt,  for  the 
moment,  some  one  of  the  lists  above  quoted,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  annexed  catalogue.  I  have  therefore  selected 
for  the  purpose  that  of  Major  Cunningham,  as  being  more  full  in 
names,  more  facile  of  reference,  and  as  grounded  upon  an  examination 
of  by  far  the  most  ample  series  of  original  specimens. 

This  outline,  it  will  be  seen,  was  published  many  years  ago,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  its  author  would  now  bo  prepared  to  subject  it  to 
extensive  modifications.  I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for 
anticipating  some  of  the  more  obviously  needed  emendations.  In 
regard  to  the  tables  of  monograms  which  accompany  this  catalogue 
(pis.  xi.<?  and  xi.^?),  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  a  degree  of 
difdculty  has  been  experienced  in  the  allocation  of  the  several  varieties 
of  these  enigmatical  compounds.  Some  examples,  that  depart  but 
slightly  from  combinations  previously  entered,  have  been  inserted  in 
von.  II.  12 
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the  plates  independently  in  their  modified  form,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  the  omission  of  what  might  eventually  prove  to  be  a  separate 
symbol.  And,  farther,  some  few  monograms  have  been  intentionally 
repeated,  with  a  view  to  bring  more  distinctly  together  the  complete 
group  pertaining  to  a  given  monarch. 

The  perpendicular  lines  dividing  the  associate  ciphers  (60  et  seq^.) 
are  inserted  to  mark  the  position  in  the  field  of  the  piece,  in  reference 
to  the  main  device,  occupied  by  each. 

I.  Diodgttjs. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  the  Hng,  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 

Eeveb.se  . — Erect  figure  of  Jupiter,  iu  the  act  of  hurling  the  thunderbolt ;  ^gis 
on  the  left  arm ;  eagle  in  front  of  the  left  leg ;  a  chaplet  in  the 
field ;  no  monogram. 

Legend  BASIAEUS  AloAoToT. 

E.  Eochettc,  ^Jour.  dcs  Say.;’  ^ Bibliothlquc  Imperiale,’  Captain 
Hay.  (This  last  most  perfect  coin  has,  in  addition  to  the  other 
symbols,  a  spear  head  in  the  field  under  the  loft  arm) ;  ‘  Aiiana 
Antiqua,’  p.  218;  ‘Tresor  de  Humismatiquc,"  pi.  Ixxii,  4.i 

2. — Tetradrachma.  Similar  types  (Cunningham,  ^  Humismatic  Chronicle,’  vol.  viii., 
p.  178,  and  unpublished  plates). 

Monogram,  Ho.  1,  with  I.  The  chaplet  is  omitted. 

*) — Drachma.  Similar  types. 

M.  de  Bartholomsei,  ‘  Kbhnes  Zeitschrift,’  1843,  p.  75,  pi.  fig.  1. 
Monogram,  Ho.  2,  with  C.a;  chaplet,  etc. 

Mr.  Stokes’  and  British  Museum  Coins,  Monograms  indistinct. 
Major  Cunningham  further  cites  in  his  table  the  Monogram  Ho.  2^  from  the 
Coins  of  Diodotus  (‘Hum.  Chron.,’  vol.  viii.,  p.  179). 

II.  Agtathocles. 

1. — Tetradrachma  (weight,  4  drachmes  14  grains  Fr.) 

Obverse  Head,  with  fillet,  to  the  right.  AIoAoToT  SHTHPoS. 

Eevebse: — Erect  figure  of  Jupiter,  as  in  Diodotus’  coins. 

Legend  .—BA2IAET0NT02  APAeoKAEoT:?  AIKAIoY. 

Monogram,  Ho.  3  (with  chaplet). 

M.  de  Bartholomsei,  ‘Kohncs  Zeitschrift,’  1843,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  2,  p.  67. 
An  equally  perfect  coin  of  similar  types,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Gibbs,  Bombay 
Civil  Service,  has  the  monogram  Ho.  4.  The  piece  in  question  is  stated  to 
weigh  270  grains. 


Coins  bearing  similar  devices,  from  the  mint  of  Antiochus  II.,  may  be  referred 
to  in  pL  ii.,  fig.  1,  p.  25,  vol.  i.  of  this  work ;  Bmmes’s  ‘Bokhfirh,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  8 ; 
‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  p.  219;  ‘Tresor  de  Humismatique,’  Ixxii,  3. — Monograms*  Mr. 
Gibbs*  coin  (Tetrad.)  A;  (see  pi.  xlii.,  fig.  1  of  this  work);  ‘Bibliothhque  Imperiale,’ 
B. ;  Captain  Hay  (Drachma)  C ;  Mr.  Freres’  coin  (Dj'achma)  C.a  associated  with  D. 
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2. 


— Tetradrachma,  Plate  xiii.,  fig.  3.  (These  leading  numbers  refer,  in  each  case, 
to  the  plates  inserted  in  this  work.) 

Obverse  : — Head  of  king. 

Eeverse  : — Jupiter,  with  the  left  hand  resting  on  a  spear,  and  the  right  holding 
a  figure  of  Diana  Lucifera, 

Legend  : — BASIAEnS  ArA0oKAEoT2. 

Monogram,  No.  5.  Mr.  Gibbs. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  3  ;  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1836,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  1 ; 

‘  Tresor  de  Numismatique,'  Ixxiv. 

a) — Drachma.  Similar  t3q)es. 

Monogram,  No.  3. 

‘  Jour,  des  Sav.’,  June,  1834,  pi.  fig.  2.  ‘  Grotefcnd’  (1839),  p.  29. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  4.  ‘Bibl.  Imp.,’  Monogram,  No.  5, 


3,  — Drachma. 

Obverse  . — Head  of  Bacchus,  to  the  right. 

Eeverse  : — Panther,  to  the  right,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  his  fore-paw. 
Legend  BASIAEnS  ArA0oKAEoT2. 

No  Monogram. 

‘Jour,  des  Sav,’,  1834,  pi.  fig.  1.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  5. 

‘  Tresor  de  Numismatique,’  Ixxiv.,  2. 

4. — O  Copper.  Types  as  in  No.  3,  with  the  exception  that  the  spear  which  appears 

doubtfully  on  the  obverse  of  the  former  class  is  here  distinct  and 
positive,  while,  in  lieu  of  the  bunch  of  grapes,  a  small  vino  is 
introduced  in  front  of  the  panther  on  the  reverse. 

Monogram,  No.  6.  APax«crfa  (^) 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  6.  ‘Num.  Jour,’,  vol.  vii.,  pi.  iii.,  30. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Freeling,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  has  a  cast  (in  silver)  from  an  apparently 
genuine  original  of  this  coinage,  which  bears  the  detached  letters  <t»I  in  place 
of  a  monogram. 


5, — □  Copper.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  9. 

Obverse  : — Panther  to  the  right. 

Legend  .— BA2IAEn:S  ArA0oKAEoT2. 

Eeverse  : — Bacchante. 

Legend,  in  Indian  PCdf,  >|  A  0^31  cb  Agatlmhlayesa. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  figs.  7,  8,  9. ;  and  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1835, 

pi.  i.,  fig.  1. 

Some  varieties  of  these  coins  display  mint  marks  or  letters  on  the  right  of  the 
Bacchante.  The  character  is  usually  formed  like  a  modern  Hebrew  2  5 ;  it 
may  be  either  an  Arian  '1 or  a  Pfili  ±ne;  at  times,  again,  it  takes  the  form 
of  an  Arian  te  of  re.  An  analogous  piece,  in  the  British  Museum,  exhibits 
the  Greek  letters  3SH,  on  the  obverse. 


III.  Pantaleon* 

1, — Q  Debased  silver  (unpublished). 

Obverse  : — Type  similar  to  No.  4.  Agathocles. 

Keverse  : — Ditto. 

Legend  BA5IAEn:g  nANTAAEoNToj. 

No  monogram.  .  Mr.  H,  Brereton,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
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2. — □  Copper.  PI.  xxyiii.  fig.  8.  [Types  similar  to  No.  S.  Agatliocles.] 

Obyeese  : — Panther. 

Legend  BASIAEnS  HANTAAEoNToS. 

Reverse  : — Bacchante. 

Legend,  in  Indian  Phli,  U*A  -0  A  tb  I*mtalemsa. 

Monogram  •— n»  etc.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua/  pi.  vi.  fig.  11. 

lY.  Euthtdemus. 

1. -Gold. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  king  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Reverse  : — Hercules  seated  on  a  rock,  resting  his  club  on  a  pile  of  stones. 
Legend  BAmEHS  ETOTAHMoY. 

Monogram,  No.  7,  according  to  ‘  Aiiana  Antiqua,’  pi.  i.,  fig.  1. ;  quoted  from 
Pellerin,  ‘Additions  aux  Medailles  des  Rois,’  p.  95.  The  ‘Bibl.  Imp.’  coin, 
to  my  perception,  has  the  monogram  copied  under  No.  7  a. 

2.  — Tetradrachma.  PI.  ii.,  fig,  3. 

Obverse  : — As  in  No.  1. 

Reverse  : — Hercules,  etc.,  with  his  club  resting  on  his  right  knee.^ 

Monograms,  Nos.  8,  8^,  Aa,  9. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  i.,  figs.  2,  3,  4.  ‘  Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1834,  pi.  fig. 

2;  1835,  pi.  i.,  fig.  2. 

a) — Drachma,  similar  types.  Capt.  Hay.  Monogram,  8a. 

Variant,  pi.  xiii.  fig.  1.  Reverse,  type  as  in  gold  coin.  Monogram,  No.  10. 

‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1834,  pL  fig.  3;  Monogram,  No.  IK 
Other  coins  have  Monograms,  Nos.  12,  A5,  Ac,  Aa.  and  A.d. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.  fig.  1,  has  12  with  A5. 

a) — Drachma,  similar  types.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  2. 

3.  — Tetradrachma.  PI.  xxxi.  3,  and  pi.  xlii.,  figs.  2,  3.^ 

Obverse  : — Head  of  King. 

Reverse; — Hercules  standing,  to  the  front;  head  encircled  with  a  chaplet; 

on  the  left  arm  are  the  club  and  lion’s  skin;  right  hand  extended. 
Monogram,  No.  5.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  i.,  fig.  11.  Monogram  5  a. 

Variety.  Other  coins  vary  the  reverse  device,  inasmuch  as  the  extended  right 
hand  holds  a  second  chaplet.  British  Museum,  Monogram,  No.  8  a  (weight, 
260.4  gr.)  Brereton  ditto  (weight,  258.5  gr.) 

— Drachma,  as  No.  3  variety.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  i.,  fig.  12 ;  ‘  Jour,  des 
Sav.,’  1835,  pi.  i.,  fig.  3  ;  British  Museum,  plated  coin,  Monogram  5  ? 

4.  — Didrachma. 

Obverse  : — Laurelled  head  of  Apollo  to  the  left.  v 

Reverse  : — Tripod.  R.  Pochette,  ‘  Jour,  des  Sav.,’  Dec.  1838,  p.  741. 

^  ["WTiere  the  legends  are  omitted,  they  are  to  be  understood  to  be  identical  with 
those  cited  on  the  latest  occasion.] 

[I  have  had  the  obverses  of  the  two  coins,  lately  acquired  by  Messrs.  Frero  and 
Brereton,  engraved,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  numismatists  to  compare  the  por¬ 
traiture,  as  here  rendered,  with  the  style  of  likeness  prevailing  on  classes  1  and  2,  an 
impression  existing  among  our  most  practised  antiquarians  that  the  contrasting  dies 
represent  the  busts  of  two  indejiendent  monarchs,  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  likeness 
of  one  and  the  same  person  at  different  periods  of  his  me.] 
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5.  — O  Copper.  PI.  xxxii.,  fig.  4. 

Obverse  : — Bearded  head,  to  the  right. 

Reverse: — Horse,  free.  *  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  i.,  figs.  13,  14,  15. 

6.  — Q  Copper  (small). 

Obverse  : — Head  indistinct. 

Reverse  — Erect  figure  of  Apollo  to  the  left,  with  arrow  in  the  right  and  bow 
in  the'  left  hand.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  1 . 

7. -0  Copper.. 

Obverse  . — Head  as  in  Ko.  4. 

Reverse  : — Tripod. 

Monogram,  Ho.  5a.  Captain  Hay;  ^Tresor  de  Numismatique/  Ixxii.  11; 

also  ‘  Kohler,’  pi,  i.  3.^ 


Y.  Demeteitts. 

1.  — Tetradrachma.  Head  of  king  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  — Minerva  armed,  to  the  front. 

Legend  BASIAEHS  AHMHTPIoY. 

Monogram,  No.  13,  with  the  letter  A  above  the  figure. 

‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1835  (Hdnigberger’s  coin),  vol.  i.,  p.  4,  1835;  i*e- 
engraved  in  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  3.  ‘  Tres.  de  Num.,’ 

Ixsii.  14. 

2.  — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse  . — Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  helmet  fashioned  like  an  elephant’s 
head. 

Reverse: — Hercules,  like  No.  3,  Euthydemus’  device,  but  his  right  hand  is 
upraised  in  the  act  of  placing  the  chaplet  on  his  brow. 

Legend  :— BASIAEnS  AHMHTPIoT. 

Mr.  Gibbs’  coin,  monogram.  No.  5.  ‘  Kohler,’  p.  321. 

Monogram,  No.  Za.  R.  Rochetto,  ‘  Jour.  dcs.  Sav.’,  1838,  p.  743. 

B.M.  coins,  monograms.  Nos.  5  (weight,  263*5  gx*s.),  8^:,  and  14  (inferior 

execution,  weight,  236  grs.) 

a) -_oboli.  Plate  xiii.,  fig.  2.  Similar  devices.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  5. 

Monogram,  5.  M.  Raoul  Rochottc  notices  a  Triobolus  of  this  type, 
‘Jour,  des  Sav.’,  Deux.  Supp.  16.  ‘Tresor  Numismatique,’  p.  149. 
Other  monograms,  5  bj  6,  and  8  a. 

b)  — 1^0.  4,  pi.  ii.,  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  has  the  neck  of  the  king  bare. 

A  second  unpublished  coin  E.  I.  H.  has  the  monogram  No.  15  (OH). 

3.  — O  Copper. 

Obverse  —Head  of  Hercules. 

Reverse  • — Apollo  Q) 

Monogram,  No.  15.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  3. 


^  [I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Kohler’s  work  j  I  quote  his  coins  from 
Grotefend,  ‘  Die  Miinzen  der  Kdnigc  von  Bactrien,’  1839.  The  original  seems  to 
have  appeared  under  the  following  title  .  ‘Kohler,  M6daille8  grecques  de  Rois  de  la 
Bactriane,  du  Bosphore,’  etc.  Petersbourg,  1822,  8vo.  ‘Supplement  k  la  suite  des 
Med.  des  Rois  de  la  Bactriane,’  1823.J 
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4.  — Copper. 

Obverse  as  No.  3. 

Eeverse: “Hercules;  the  right  arm  is  upraised  towards  the  head  of  the  figure. 

Cmmingham,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Eeng.’,  vol.  xi,,  pi.  fig.  1. 

5.  — O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Elephant’s  head. 

Eeverse; — The  Caduceus. 

‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’,  vol.  ix.,  p.  69 ;  and  vol.  xi.,  pi.  fig.  2. 

YI.  Heliocles. 

1 .  — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  king  to  the  right. 

Eeverse: — Jove,  standing  to  the  front,  with  spear  and  thunderbolt 
Legend  . —BAlSlAEnS  AIKAIoT  HAIoKAEoTlS. 

Grotefend,  p.  30,  quoting  ‘  Catalogue  d’Ennery,’  p.  40.^ 
‘Trdsor  de  Numismatique,’  Ixxiii.,  15. 
Monogram,  No.  16.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  6, 

British  Museum  coins,  monograms,  Nos.  11«,  B  (weight  of  piece,  259  6  grs.) 

Mr.  Gibbs’  coin,  monogram  17.  Mr.  Brereton,  ditto.  Lady  Sale,  No.  16. 
A  cast  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ereeling  has  the  letters  nr  (N’o.  19)  below  the 
word  AIKAIOT  on  the  reverse. 

a). — Drachma,  similar  types.  ‘Bibl.  Imp.’  Monogram,  115. 

2.  — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head. 

Eeverse  : — Jupiter  seated :  the  right  hand  holding  a  small  figure  of  victory,  the 
left  resting  on  a  spear. 

Legend  :“M5IAEa2  AIKAIoT  HAIoKAEouS. 

Capt.  Hay. 

3. -^0  Plated  copper  (Drachma  ?), 

Obverse  :  “Helmeted  head,  closely  resembling  that  of  Eukratides,  within  a 
marginal  border  of  alternate  drops  and  heads. 

Eeverse; — Jove  seated. 

Legend  (blundered)  :—BA2IAEn:S  AIKAIoT  lAloKAEoT^. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley ;  also,  Capt  Hay. 

») — Drachma.  Similar  types. 

Monogram  n.  Capt.  Hay. 

4.  — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse  . — Head  of  king. 

Legend  :“BA2IAEn5  AIKAIoT  HAIoKAEoTS. 

Eeverse: — Jove,  as  above,  No.  1. 

Legend,  in  Bactrian-PhH  or  Arian  characters,  Mdhdrajasa  LhramiJcasa 
Seliyakreyasa. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  8.  Monogram  2. 

The  orthography  of  the  name  in  the  Aiian  varies  at  times  to  jSeliyahresasa 
and  JEUyahreyasa ;  the  former  occurs  on  a  coin  in  the  E.  I.  H.,  with  the 
monogram  No.  8e?,  Other  hemidrachmas  have  monograms  No.  20  and  20 
with  2. 


^  ‘  Catalogue  des  MedaiUes  du  Cabinet,’  de  M.  d'Ennery.  Paris,  1788.] 
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5.  — □  Copper.  PI.  xliii.,  fig.  7. 

Obyerse  : — Head. 

Eevekse  : — Elepliant  to  the  left.^ 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  7,  monogram  2.  Other  monograms, 
Nos.  8a,  E.  I,  C.  coin,  21.  Mr.  Frere,  monogram  No.  22. 
These  coins  also  differ  occasionally  in  the  expression  of  the  Arian  version  of  the 
name,  exhibiting  it  as  JSeliyahreyasa  and  Heliyahraasa, 

6.  — □  Copper.  Plate  xliii.,  fig.  8.  As  No.  5,  but  the  elephant  on  the  reverse  is  to 

the  right. 

7.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  Elephant,  to  the  right. 

Eeverse  Bull.  Capt.  Hay.^ 

8.  — Copper.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  4.  Degraded  type.  * 

Obverse  : — Head. 

Eeverse: — Figure  as  in  No.  1.  Legends  corrupt  and  imperfect. 

9.  — Copper.  Plate  xv.,  figs.  12,  13,  14.  Degraded  typo. 

Obverse  : — Head. 

Eeverse  Horse,  free,  to  the  left.  Legends  corrupt  and  imperfect. 

YII.  Aittimachtts  ©eo2. 

1.  — ^Tetradrachma.3  (Cast.) 

Obverse  : — Head  with  fillet. 

Legend  : — AloAorou  SHTHPoS. 

Eeverse  . — Standing  figure  of  Jupiter,  as  in  the  gold  coinage  of  Diodotus, 
Legend  .—BASIAEToNToS  ANTIMAXoT  ©EoT.' 

Monogram,  No.  12. 

Capt.  Hay.  Mr.  Brercton  has  a  similar  forgery  with  the  same 
monogram. 

2.  — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  Causia. 

Eeverse  : — Neptune,  to  the  front,  with  trident  and  palm-branch. 

Legend:— BA:SIAEn:S  ©EoT  ANTIMAXoT. 

‘  Kohler,'  i.  10,  reproduced  by  ‘  Mionnet,’  sup.  viii.  466. 

Monogram,  No.  23.  British  Museum  coins,  monogram  No.  8a  and  23, 
Lady  Sale  and  Mr.  Brercton,  also  No.  23. 

®')— Drachma.  British  Museum,  monogram  No.  23. 


1  [The  Arian  legends,  like  the  Greek,  are  ordinarily  omitted  after  one  insertion ; 
where  not  otherwise  noted,  therefore,  the  succeeding  coins  are  to  be  understood  to 
bear  similar  epigraphs.] 

2  p  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Baylcy,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  for  most  of 
these  notices  of  Captain  W.  E.  Hay’s  coins.  I  myself  have  seen  only  the  silver 
pieces  of  that  officer’s  valuable  collection.] 

2  pt  is  needless  to  say  that  this  important  piece,  which,  though  a  cast,  is  evi¬ 
dently  taken  from  a  genuine  antique,  necessitates  the  promotion  of  Antimachus 
Theos  ^  a  close  proximity,  if  not  to  a  contemporaneous  existence,  with  the  founder 
of  the  Bactrian  independence.  This  coin  was  not  known  in  England  when  Art.  iii  ' 
vol.  1.,  went  to  press.]  ’ 
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— Hemidrachma  (31*7  gi's.).  Britisb.  Museum  coin,  monogram  No.  9a.  A  second, 
monogram  No.  23. 

Major  Cunningham  Jour.  As.  Soc,  Beng.,’  vol.  is.,  p.  872)  describes  a  ‘plated’ 
bemidracbma  of  Antimacbus  Tbeos,  with  the  monogram  ‘  Xo.’ 

®). — Obolus.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  12.  Monogram  Sa. 

VIII.  Eucratides. 

1  — Tetradrachma.  PI.  xlii.,  fig.  2. 

Obverse  . — Bare  bead  of  the  king,  with  fillet. 

Beverse  • — Apollo,  bow  in  the  left,  and  arrow  in  the  right  hand. 

Legend  —  BAISIAEnS  EYKPATIAoT. 

‘Kohler,’  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  4,  monogram  No.  9^.^ 

Lady  Sale,  same  monogram.  See  also  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  Sept.,  1835,  i.  5; 

‘  Mionnet,’  sup.  viii. ;  British  Museum  coins,  monograms  Nos.  10,  24,  25 ; 
‘Bib.  Imp.,’  No.  26 ;  M.  le  Due  de  Luynes,  No.  5c. 

a) — Drachma.  Similar  types.  PI.  xiii.  6.  General  Fox,  monogram  29. 

2  — Obolus.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  10. 

Obverse  . — Bare  head  of  king. 

Beverse  : — Caps  and  palm-branches  of  Dioscuri.  Same  legend  as  No  1. 
Monograms,  Nos.  Sa,  IZa^  27,  28,  28«. 

3.  — Obolus. 

Obverse  * — Helmeted  head  of  king. 

Beverse  . — ^As  in  No.  2. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua/  pi.  iii.,  fig.  5.  Gen.  Fox,  monogram  No.  13a. 
E.  I.  H.,  13a,  M,  and  19a.  British  Museum,  monog.  12 — i.e.  N. 

4.  — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse  : — Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Beverse  • — Dioscuri,  charging. 

British  Museum.  Monogram  8a, 

a) — Drachma.  PI.  xiii.,  fig.  6.  Similar  types. 

‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1836,  ii.,  3.  ‘  Trds.  de  Num.,’ pi.  Ixxiii.  fig.  2. 

B.I.,  monogram  11. 

5.  — Tetradrachma.  PI.  xiii,  fig.  4,  p.  126.  (Weight  of  E.  I.  H.  coin,  with  suspend¬ 

ing  loop,  255-7  grs.) 

Obverse  . — Helmeted  bead  of  king. 

Legend  BA5IAET5  MEFAS  ETKPATIAH5. 

Beverse  :  —Male  and  female  heads,  uncovered  and  unadorned  with  fillets. 
Legend  •— HAIoKAEoYS  KAI  AA0AIKH3. 

Monogram,  No.  13a.  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  vol.  vii.,  pi.  xxvii.,  fig.  1.  Be- 
engraved  in  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  7,  from  the  original 
coin. 

Col.  Sykes’  cast,  from  a  possibly  genuine  coin  of  this  class,  and  a  second  repro¬ 
duction  from  the  same  or  a  similar  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brereton, 
both  have  the  monogram  No.  5c. 

1  [Where  the  monogram  facsimiles  in  the  plates  differ  from  the  published  speci¬ 
mens,  it  must  be  understood  that  my  copy  has  been  taken  anew  from  the  original 
piece,  and  does  not  follow  the  engraving,  cited  for  the  mere  illustration  of  the 
numismatic  classification.] 
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6.  — Tetradraclima.  Plate  xiii.,  fig.  5.  (Weight  of  selected  specimens  in  the  British 

Museum,  258  and  259  grains.) 

Obverse  :  —Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

Keverse  :  —Dioscuri,  charging. 

Legend:— BAISIAEnS  MEFAAoT  ETKPATIAoT, 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  figs.  1,  2,  3.  Monograms  13«,  27,  29. 
British  Museum.  Monograms,  Nos.  5c,  He,  Ida,  29,  30,  31.  Lady  Sale,  No.  28«. 
B.  I.  Monograms,  M,  29.  Mr.  Bayley.  Monogram,  ^  with  HT  in  the  field. 

Capt.  Eobinson.  Monograms  13^?,  28a, 
a)— Drachma.  ^Jour.  dcs  Sav.,’  1834,  pi.  fig.  5  :  1835,  pi.  i.,  fig.  6.  *Tres. 

de  Num.,’  Ixxiii.  6  British  Museum,  monogram  N.  B.1. 285.  Hay,  5c. 

7. — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head  of  the  king,  to  the  left,  with  a  portion  of  the  bust 
displayed;  the  right  arm  raised  in  the  act  of  darting  a  javelin. 
Eeverse  -—Dioscuri. 

Legend  BA2lAEn:S  MEPAAoT  ETKPATIAoT. 

Monogram  5b  {})  ‘  Kohler,'  i.  8.  ^  Tres  do  Num.,’  pi.  Ixxiii ,  fig.  7. 

8. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  Apollo  to  the  right. 

Eeverse  : — Horse,  free,  to  the  left. 

Legend  .~BA2IAED2  ETKPATIAoT.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  7. 

9.  — O  Copper.  PI.  xiii.,  fig.  7,  Of  similar  devices  and  legends  to  No.  6. 

'Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  8,  monogram,  No.  21.  Mr.  Bayley, 
No.  40. 

10.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head,  to  the  left,  with  javelin. 

Eeverse  : — Dioscuri. 

Legend  .—BASIAEDS  METAAOT  ETKPATIAoT. 

'Kohler.’  '  Mionnet,'  viii.  470.  British  Museum,  monogram  32. 

11.  — O  Copper.  Size,  3.  British  Museum. 

Obverse  -—Helmeted  head  to  the  left. 

Eeverse  .—A  single  horseman  at  the  charge. 

12.  — □  Copper.  Small  coin.  PI.  xxxii.,  fig.  11. 

Obverse  — Bare  head  of  king  to  the  right. 

Legend  :  —  BA2IAEn2  METAAoT  ETKPATIAOT. 

Eeverse  Caps  and  palm-leaves  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Legend  in  Arian  : — Mdhdrajasa  BuJerdtidasa. 

'  Ai-iana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  12.  'Tres.  do  Num.,'  Ixxiii.  13. 

13.  — □  Copper.  PL  xiii.,  figs.  8-10. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head,  as  in  No.  6. 

Eeverse  Dioscuri. 

Legend  in  Arian  -.•-^Mdhdrajasa  JShkrdtidasa. 

Monograms,  17<?,  21,  27,  28a,  31  with  E,  33,  33a,  34,  34a,  35,  355,  36,  37, 

38,  39,  41,  43,  44,  45. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  figs.  9, 10.  Jour,  des  Sav.,'  1835,  pi.  L, 

fig.  7. 
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14.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head  to  the  right. 

Eeverse  : — Seated  figure  to  the  left,  with  a  small  elephant  at  the  side  (as  in 
Antiallddes’  coin,  No.  1). 

Lege]^  indistinct.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  11. 

15.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head  of  king  to  the  left,  with  javelin. 

Eeverse  : — A  winged  figure  of  Victory  to  the  right,  with  chaplet  and  palm 
branch. 

Legend  defective.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xsi.,  fig.  5,  monogram  13a. 

16.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head  of  king  to  the  right. 

Eeverse  : — Victory  to  the  left,  extending  a  chaplet. 

Arian  Legend  '—(Maharajasa)  Rajadirajasa  Biikratidasa. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  6,  and  British  Museum,  monogram 
40a.  Mr.  Bayley,  monogram,  40. 

Additional  monograms  of  Eucratides,  Nos.  So,  27a,  333,  42. 


IX.  AntIMACHTJS  NIKH4>oPoS. 

1. -*Hcmidrachma.  Plate  xv.,  fig.  3. 

Obverse:— 'Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  left,  with  palm  branch  in  her 
right,  and  fillet  in  hcf*left  hand. 

Legend:— BA2lAEn2  NIKH4>oPoT  ANTIMAXoT. 

Eeverse  : — King  on  horseback,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  jayddhardsa  Antmdldiasa. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,^  pi.  ii.,  fig.  16. 
Prof.  "Wilson  was  under  the  impression  that  all  these  coins  bore  the  same  mono¬ 
grams,  Nos.  31a  (‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  274) ;  they  are  now  found  to  include  the 
symbols  classed  under  the  following  numbers,  27,  31,  46,  and  46a. 

2. — □  Copper.  PL  xv.,  4. 

Obverse  :— Demeter,  to  the  front ;  cornucopia  on  her  left  arm.  Legend  im¬ 
perfect. 

Eeverse: — Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  ....  A.ntimahhasa. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  16.  Monogram  2 

3. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — The  skin  of  an  animal  (}) 

Legend  :—BA2IAEn2  NIKH4>oPoT  ANTlfiaxov. 

Eeverse  . — Wreath  and  palm-branch. 

Arian  Legend  ’.•^Mdhdrajasa  ....  jLntifnahhasa. 

‘Ai’iana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  11.  Monogram  47. 
A  silver  cast  of  a  genuine  coin,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bayley,  definitely 
determines  the  attribution  of  this  piece,  contributing  the  full  counterpart 
names  as  inserted  above.  It  bears  the  monogram  No.  27.^ 

1  [See  also  Cunningham,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  April,  1840,  p.  392,] 
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X.  Philoxenes. 

1.  — Didraclima.  Plate  xv.,  fig.  1. 

Obyerse  Helmeted  head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Legend:— BASIAEnS  ANIKHToT  <^IAoHENoT. 

Reyerse  :  —Horseman  with  helmet,  as  on  the  obverse  of  Antiniachns  Kikephorus’ 
coins. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Apadihatasa  Filasinasa. 

‘  Jonr.  des.  Sav./  1836.  ii.,  5.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqna,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  17. 

Monogram  Ho.  22a, 

o-)—D  Hemidrachma,  of  similar  devices.  Monograms  No.  48^,  with 

Mr.  Bayley. 

□  Obolns  (?).  Types  and  legends  as  above.  The  Arian  name  is  written, 
JPhalasinasa.  Monogram  No.  35c.  Captain  Robinson. 

Mr.  Frcre  has  a  silver  cast  of  an  apparently  authentic  didinchma,  which  supplies 
us  with  a  variety  of  this  obverse  type  The  king’s  head  is  here  uncovered. 
On  the  reverse,  traces  of  the  monogram  31c!  are  visible.  The  Arian  transcript 
of  the  name  commences  with  the  letter  T/ii. 

2.  — □  Hemidrachma. 

Obverse  :  —Bare  head  of  king  with  fillet,  to  the  right.  Legend  as  above. 
Reverse  Device  and  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Monogram  No.  48cj,  with  2.  ^  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  13. 

Colonel  Abbott.  Monograms,  Nos.  22,  8. 

3. — □  Copper.  Plate  iii.,  figs.  6,  7  ;  plate  xv.,  fig.  2. 

Obverse  Demeter,  with  the  ordinary  Greek  legend. 

Reverse;— Humped  bull,  with  the  usual  Arian  legend ;  the  initial  of  the  name 
is  indifferently  expressed  by  Pi  or  Fhi. 

‘Jour.  des.  Sav.,’  1836,  ii.,  6.  ‘Aiiana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.  fig.  18. 
Monogram  Nos.  48ii,  48a  vrith  2  on  reverse,  48,  49,  50.  B.I.,  51  (?)  with  a 
Bactrian  r  on  reverse.  Mr.  Brcrcton.  Monogi*ams  22a,  with 
an  Arian  v  on  reverse,  48a  and  485,  with  2  on  reverse. 

4. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  Crowned  figure,  with  a  long  spear. 

Legend:— BA2lAEn2  ANIKHToT  <^IAOHENoT. 

Reverse  A  figure  of  Victory.  Captain  Hay. 

Artemidoebs. 

1.  — Hemidrachma.^ 

2.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  :— Erect  figure,  with  the  right  arm  upraised. 

Legend:— BA2IAEn2  ANIkt^tov  apreMlAaVov. 

Reverse  :— Bull,  as  in  Philoxcnes’  copper  coins. 

Arian  Legend  :—(M)a7i£f>*a/a5a  ApacUhdta(sa  A)tz(midarasa) , 

Mr.  Bayley. 

These  legends  have  been  completed  from  a  more  perfect  coin  figured  and  assigned 
by  Major  Cunningham  (‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  1854,  p.  66^). 

1  [Mr.  Brereton  deposes  to  the  discovery  of  a  coin  of  this  description,  which  has 
passed  from  his  own  possession  to  that  of  Major  Cunningham.  He  is  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  types  are— Obverse  :  King’s  head.  Reverse :  Minerva  Promachos.] 
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I  conclude  tliat  tTiis  Aitemidorus  is  tlie  monarcli  styled  Artemon  in  Major  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  list  ahoYe  cited;  but  if  so,  the  style  and  fabric  of  his  coinage  must 
very  materially  alter  his  assumed  date  and  position  in  the  general  list  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  that  numismatist. 


XI.  XlCIAS. 

1.— □  Copper.  Plate  xlii ,  fig.  5. 

OuvEESB Head  of  king,  to  the  light. 

Legend  :—)8ai:iAEljJC  CLdTHPOC  NIKIov. 

Peveese  . —Horseman,  as  in  No.  1,  Philoxenes. 

Aeian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  .  .  kiasa. 

Colonel  T.  Bush.  See  also  Cunningham,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’ 
vol.  xi.,  p.  136. 

XII.  Ajpollodotus. 

1.  — Q  Hemidrachma.  Plate  hi.,  fig.  4;  also  pi.  xiv.,  fig.  4. 

Obveese  Head  of  king. 

Legend  BASIAEnS  SHTHPoS  KAI  4»IAonAToPo5  AnoAAoAoToT. 
Eeveese  : — Thessalian  Minerva  to  the  left. 

Aeian  Legend  Tradatasa  jLpaladatasa,^ 

Monograms,  Nos.  38«,  38^,  51,  51^?,  515,  52,  53. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  13. 

2. — □  Hemidrachma.  Plate  xiv.,  fig.  5. 

Obveese  Elephant. 

Legend  BASIAEHS  SHTHPo^  AHoAAoAoToT. 

Eeveese  . — Humped  hull. 

Legend  as  in  No.  1.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  14. 

Monograms  225,  and  the  entire  suite,  together  with  the  combinations  indi¬ 
cated  under  each  number,  from  54  to  59,  both  inclusive. 

3. — O  Hemidrachma.  Types  and  legends  as  No.  2. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  15. 


1  [  The  Arian  orthography  of  the  name  of  Apollodotus  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  specimens  of  his  extensive  mintages.  I  notice  in  some  instances  a  dot  at  the 
foot  of  the  initial  a,  which  elsewhere  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  long  sound  of  that 
vowel.  This  is  the  solitaiy  occasion  upon  which  I  have  observed  its  use  in  defining 
more  precisely  the  power  of  the  ordinary  9  initial.  And,  however  little,  to  our  ideas, 
the  exacl  definition  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  the  name  may  require  the  hard  a  in 
this  place,  we  can  scarcely  understand  the  sign  as  purporting  anything  else,  especially 
when  we  observe  the  lax  method  of  insertion  or  omission  of  the  same  quantitive  mark 
in  other  words.  The  antepenultimate  d  is  used  indifferently  in  its  simple  form,  or 
with  the  additional  horizontal  foot  stroke,  the  precise  import  of  which  is  yet  undeter¬ 
mined  ,  and,  finally,  the  d  occurs  in  its  normal  shape,  with  the  dot  of  a  following 
hard  a.  The  penultimate  is  also  subject  to  modification,  usually  appearing  under  the 
form  of  the  proper  '1=5,  but  at  times  bearing  the  foot  stroke  ordinarily  reserved  to 
distinguish  the  tU=  of  assimilate  outline ;  hut  to  show  the  in*egularities  practised 
in  this  respect,  this  extraneous  mark  is  added  to  the  t  in  the  name,  while  on  the 
same  coin  the  special  definition  is  rightly  reserved  to  discriminate  the  'i.  =  from  the 
^  =  5  in  Trai^aiJasa.  ^  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  in  some  instances  the  super- 
fiuous  foot  stroke,  in  the  penultimate  of  apalada5asa  takes  the  form  of  an  equally 
needless  hard  a  medial.] 
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4.  — □  Copper.  Small  coin. 

Obverse  : — Figure  of  Apollo,  with  bow  and  arrow,  to  the  right. 

Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Eevbrse  : —Tripod.  Legend  as  usual.  Monogram,  No.  38^5. 

Captain  Eohinson.  Mr.  Brereton,  monogram  37  (^) 

5. — O  Copper.  Large  coin.  Plate  xiv.,  fig.  6. 

Obverse  : — Apollo,  with  arrow,  to  the  right.  Legend  as  in  No.  2. 

Eeverse  : — Tripod.  Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,^  pi.  iv.,  fig.  16.  ‘  Jour,  des  Sav.,^  1834,  pi.  fig.  6. 

Variant.  Q  Copper.  Coin  of  inferior  execution.  Legends  arranged  on  three 
sides  of  a  square,  instead  of  in  the  usual  marginal  circle. 

Bactrian  monogram,  with  d  or  n. 

Cunningham,  <  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng,,’  vol.  ix.,  p.  867. 

6.  — □  Copper.  Similar  devices  and  legends  to  No.  5. 

Monograms  63,  64. 

7. — □  Copper.  Plate  xiv.,  fig.  7. 

Obverse- — Apollo  to  the  front,  with  the  bow  in  the  left  and  the  arrow  in  the 
right  hand.  Legend  as  usual. 

Eeverse; — Tripod.  Legend  as  usual.  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1835,  i.  7. 

Variants.  Small  coin.  PI.  xiv.,  fig.  8  ;  also  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.  figs. 
17,  18,  and  small  coin  No.  19. 

Monograms  Nos.  8,  21,  52aj  61,  and  the  entire  suite  65—75. 

8. — □  Copper.  Middle  size. 

Obverse: — ‘Figure  of  Apollo  standing  to  the  left,  clothed  in  the  anaxyris,  with 
chlamys  behind,  a  quiver  at  his  hack ;  an  arrow  in  his  right  hand, 
his  left  resting  on  his  bow ;  inclosed  in  a  frame  of  oblong  globules, 
BA2IAEn2  BA[.?]  .  .  .  .  AnoAAoAOTOT.’ 

Eeverse  : — ‘Tripod;  in  the  field,  a  symbol  which  seems  to  be  a  military  ensign.^ 
Arianian  inscription  imperfect  lA'paladatasa]. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,*  291,  quoting  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  Dec.  1838,  p.  752. 
B.  I.  Monogram  385.  Small  coin,  38^.  Col.  Bush.  Arian  Monogram,  No.  76. 

9.  — □  Copper.  Small  coin.  Plate  xlii.,  fig.  6.  Unique. 

Obverse  . — Apollo  as  in  No.  8.  Legend  altogether  wanting. 

Eeverse  Symbol  figured  in  the  plate. 

Arian  Legend  . — Maharqjasa  Tradatasa  Apaladatasa.  Col.  T.  Bush- 

10.  — □  Copper.  Small  coin. 

Obverse  Bull. 

Eeverse  Tripod,  smTounded  by  a  bossed  margin.  No  Legends.  B.I. 

11.  — □  Copper  (middle  size),  indifferent  execution. 

Obverse  Apollo  (?)  seated,  to  the  right,  a  bow  in  left  hand. 

Legend:— BA:SlAEn:S  snxHPoS . oaoTot. 

Eeverse:— Tripod,  within  a  frame.  Legend  imperfect,  .  .  . paladatasa  (.?). 
Monogram,  No.  77.  Mr.  E,  C.  Bayley, 
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XIII.  ZoiLUS. 

1 .  — Hemidraclinia. 

Obverse  -Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Legend  :~BA2lAEn2  AIKAIoT  ZXlIAoT. 

Reverse  Hercules,  as  in  Demetrius’  coins,  hut  the  right  hand  holding  the 
chaplet  is  not  upraised 

Arian  Legend  *  — Mdhdrajasa  DhramiJcasa  Jhoilasa. 

Monogram,  No.  30. 

LadyHeadfort,  No.  31.  Captain  Robinson,  No.  46.  Colonel  Abbott, 
No.  78.  Mr,  Bayley,  No.  79. 

2. — Hemidrachma.i  These  coins  have  a  great  similitude,  in  their  die  execution,  to 

the  small  Philopator  coins  of  Apollodotus. 

Obverse  As  No.  1. 

Legend  :—BA2lAEn2  SnTHPoS  zniAoT. 

Reverse  : — Thessalian  Minerva. 

Arian  Legend  . — Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Jhoilasa.  Monogram  No.  60. 

Colonel  Abbott.  Mr.  Bayley,  No.  80. 

3.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Head  of  Hercules  covered  with  the  lion’s  skin,  to  the  right. 

Legend  BASIAEDS  AIKAIoT  zniAoT. 

Reverse  : — Club,  with  bow  in  its  case,  surrounded  by  a  chaplet. 

Arian  Legend  . — Mdhdrc^'asa  Dhramihasa  Jhoilasa. 

Monogram  No.  79.  Lady  Headfort. 

4. — O  Copper.  Similar  types  to  the  Apollodotus  coin,  No.  5,  with  the  addition  of 

a  small  elephant  at  the  back  of  the  figui’c,  in  the  field  of  the  obverse. 
Legends  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  Greek  epigraph  is  less  correctly  rendered. 
Monograms  Nos.  81,  82,  83. 

5.  — O  Copper  (small  coin). 

Obverse  : — Elephant,  to  the  right.  Epigraph  illegible. 

Reverse  : — Tripod. 

Arian  Legend  :  —Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Jhdilasa, 

Arian  Monograms,  dhi,  J?A,  and  a  with  t.  Colonel  Bush. 


XIY.  Diomedes. 

1.— □  Copper.  Plato  XX viii.,  fig  3. 

Obverse  .—Dioscuri  standing,  to  the  front. 

Legend  ;—BA2IAEnS  SOTHPeCS  AloMHAoT. 

Reverse.  Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Tiyamedasa. 

Monograms  Nos.  31,  31  with  2.  Mr.  Brcreton.  48^?  with  2. 

^  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  v.,  fig.  1. 


[Major  Cunningham  has  published  a  degraded  type  of  this  class,  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  have  formed  part  of  ^a  coinage  (that)  was  re-issued  and  perhaps  imitated  by 
the  native  chiefs  in  their  own  names.’  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bcng.,’  (1854)  p.  692,  and  pi. 
XXXV.,  fig.  11.] 
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XY.  DioisTsrcrs. 


1.— Hemidraclima  (of  inferior  execution,  similar  in  its  aspect  to  the  Philopater  coins 
of  Apollodotus). 

Obveuse  Head  with  hllet,  to  the  right. 

Legend:— BA^IAEH^  SXlTHPo^  AIoNTZIoY. 

Eeveuse  Thessalian  Minerva. 

Ahian  Legend  ^Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Dianisiyasa, 

Monogram  (as  in  Apollodotus’  coins),  No.  60,  standard  type.  Col.  Abbott. 
A  second  specimen  gives  the  2  in  the  name  more  after  the  form  of  a  proper 
sigma.  The  outline  of  the  iW,  in  the  Arian  legend,  is  also  modified  in  the 
duplicate  coin,  which,  however,  bears  the  same  monogram. 


2.  — □  Copper. 

Obvebse  : — Apollo,  to  the  right,  as  in  Apollodotus’  coins. 

Legend  :—BA2lAEn5  SHTHPoS  AIoNTISIoT. 

Bevebse  .—Tripod.  Arian  Legend  imperfect. 

Monogram  No.  84,  consisting  of  Aiian  letters,  Sh  and  A.  B.I.,  mon.  85. 

British' Museum.  ‘Num.  Chron.,’  xvi.,  plate  p.  108,  fig.  5, 


3. — □  Copper.  Plate  xlii.,  fig.  7.  Unique. 

Obveuse  As  in  No.  8,  Apollodotus.  No  legend. 

Eevee.se  : — Device,  as  represented  in  the  plate. 

Aeian  Legend  : — Mdharajasa  Tradatasa  Tiytmi^iyas^. 


XYI.  Lysias. 


Colonel  Bush. 


1. — Eemidrachma.  Plate  xliii.,  fig.  4. 

Obveese  Head  of  king,  with  helmet  in  the  shape  of  an  elephant’s  head : 
similar  to  the  Demetrius’  type. 

Legend  BA2IAEX12  ANIKHToT  ATISIoT. 

Eeveese  Hercules  standing,  to  the  front,  as  in  the  Demetrius’  prototype. 

Aeian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Apadihdtasa  ZysiJcasa. 

^  Ariana  Aiitiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  9.  Monogram  86,  '  Ariana  Antiqua,’ 
pi.  xxi.,  fig.  9.  Monogram  87.  B.I.,  monogram  85.  Colonel 
Abbott.  Monograms  8«,  86,  87. 

2. — Hemidrachma. 

Obveese  : — Head  of  the  king,  with  the  ordinary  helmet. 

Eeveese  Hercules,  as  above.  The  legend  varies  in  the  Arian  definition  of 
the  name,  which  at  times  exhibits  the  initial  vowel  and  at 
others  the  letter  /c,  as  the  penultimate. 

The  seven  specimens  of  this  mintage  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
aE  have  the  monogram  No.  86.  ‘Num.  Chron.,’  xvi.,  plate  p.  108,  fig.  1. 

3.  — □  Copper.  Plate  xiv.,  fig.  12. 

Obveese  Bust  of  king,  to  the  right,  head  uncovered,  with  a  club  resting  on 
the  shoulder. 

Eeveese  : — Elephant,  to  the  right,  as  in  Holiocles’  coins.  Legend  as  above,  the 
name  being  usually  spelt  with  a  h. 

'Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  10.  ' Num.  Jour.,’  vii.,  pi.  ii.,  22. 

Monograms  Nos.  8«5,  22,  88^;. 
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4.— Q  Copper. 

Obyerse  : — Bust  of  the  ting,  as  in  No.  3. 

Reyerse  : — Elephant,  to  the  right.  {Lisiasa.) 

Monogram  No.  2ia.  Colonel  Bush. 


Lysias  akd  Antialkides, 


1.  —  □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Legend  :~BA2IAEn:S  ANIKHToT  AT2IoY. 

Reverse  Caps  and  palm-branches  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Arian  Legend  i—Mdhdt'ajasa  Jayadharasa  Antialikidasa. 

Captain  Hay. 


XYII.  Antialkides. 


1. — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse  : — Bare  head  of  king 

Legend  .~BA2lAEn:S  NIKH<f»oPoY  ANTIAAKIAoY. 

Reverse  — J ove  enthroned,  with  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in  his  right  hand ; 
minute  elephant  in  front,  etc. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdlidrajasa  Jayadharasa  jLntialiMdasa. 

Monogram  No.  86.  Colonel  Abbott. 


a).— -Hemidrachma.  Similar  types.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  12. 

Monograms  No.  8^,  22,  86. 


2, — Drachma. 

Obverse  • — Head  of  king,  with  Causia. 

Reverse-— As  in  No.  1. 

Monogram  No.  31.  B.I. 

Hemidrachma.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  2. 

In  some  specimens  the  small  elephant  faces  the  seated  figure. 

Monograms  Nos.  85,  22,  31,  86.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  ll. 

3,  — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse  . — Head,  with  the  ordinary  crested  helmet. 

Reverse  -.—Device  as  usual. 

Monograms  85,  86.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  No.  3,  p.  277. 

4. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  -.—Bust,  with  uncovered  head.  The  right  hand  grasps  the  thunderbolt.^ 
Reverse  . — Caps  and  palms  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Monograms  8,  31,  86,  87.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  No  6,  p.  279. 

5.  — □  Copper.  Plate  xiv.,  figs.  9,  10,  11. 

Similar  devices. 

These  two  classes  of  coins  vary  occasionally  in  the  subordinate  tj'pical  details  ^ 
and  the  Arian  definition  of  the  name  is  irregular  in  the  general  series,  in  the 
interchange  of  the  dental  and  cerebral  as  the  penultimate  consonant. 
Monograms,  Nos.  8a,  22,  30  (?),  49a,  87,  87a. 


1  [Major  Cunningham  supposes  this  to  be  the  head  of  <  Jupiter  Nicephorus' 
<  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  874.]  ^ 

*  Or.,  ‘  Num.  Chron.,’  vii.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  21.] 
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XYIII.  Amyntas. 

1.  — Didrachma.  Much  damaged.  (Weight,  128  grs.) 

Obvebse  : — Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

Legend  -BASIAEnS  NIKAToPoS  AMYNToY. 

Reverse  . — Thessalian  Mineiva,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  .^Mdhdrajam  Jayadharasa  Amitasa. 

British  Museum.  Monogram  No  20(35. 

^Num.  Chron  xvi.,  plate  p.  108,  fig.  2 

2.  —□  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  1 . 

Obverse  —Head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  -—Minerva  armed,  to  the  left. 

Monogram  No.  88.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi  li.,  fig.  14. 


XIX.  Archebius. 

1 .  — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse  Bare  head. 

Legend. -BA:SIAEn:S  AlKAloY  NIKH4»oPoY  APXEBIoY. 

Reverse  Jupiter  standing  to  the  front,  with  spear  and  thunderbolt. 

Arian  Legend  '.—Mdhdrayasa  Bhrmnihasa  Jayadharasa  Arkhabiyasa. 
Monogram  No  89.  Colonel  Abbott.  ^ 

**'). — Hemidrachma.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  1. 

Similar  types  and  legends. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ii.,  fig.  8.  Monogram  No.  8J. 

2  —  Tetradi-achma. 

Obverse  —  Helmeted  head. 

Reverse  -  —As  No.  1. 

Monogram  No.  20^?.  Colonel  Abbott. 

3,  —Hemidrachma. 

Obverse  Bust  of  the  king  with  hare  head,  to  the  left,  a  javelin  in  the  right 
hand,  as  in  one  of  the  common  classes  of  Menander’s  coins  (No.  2.) 
Reverse Jove  (Neptune.^)  as  above. 

Monograms,  No.  8^5  with  90.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig  10. 

4  _Q  Copper. 

Obverse  :  —Victory,  to  the  right,  extending  a  chaplet. 

Reverse  :  —An  owl.  Monogram  89. 

R.  Rochette,  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1839,  p.  104.  ‘Ariana  Antxqua,*  p.  280, 

5.— □  Copper.  Similar  devices.  British  Museum  monograms,  Nos.  89  and  89a. 

‘  Num.  Chron.,'  vol.  xvi.,  pi.  p.  108,  fig.  3. 

1  [I  regi-ct  to  say  that  my  available  notes  on  the  typical  details  of  Colonel  Abbott's 
coins  are  veiy  imperfeet.  I  was  greatly  pressed  for  time  on  the  only  opportunity  1 
had  of  inspecting  his  rich  and  varied  collection  ;  and,  at  the  moment,  entertained  no 
design  of  publishing  the  result  of  my  scrutiny;  hence  my  memoranda  refer  to 
doubtful  and  difficult  readings,  special  coincidences  of  design,  and  monogrammatic  • 
data,  rather  than  to  the  die  specifications  ordinarily  demanded  by  exact  numismatic 
science.  Further,  I  have  to  note,  that  my  compulsory  haste  denied  me  even  a  hare 
sight  of  the  copper  senes  of  a  cabinet  whose  silver  specimens  promised  so  much :  and, 
indeed,  whose  contents  in  that  metal,  whether  in  regard  to  discretion  of  selection  or 
perfection  of  preservation,  are  unequalled  by  any  public  or  piivatc  collection  I  have 
hitherto  examined.] 
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XX.  MenajSTdee. 

1. — Bidraclima.  (E.  I.  C.  coin.  'Weiglit,  151-0  grs.) 

Obverse  . — Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Legend  — BASIAEnS  SHTHPolS  MENANAPoT. 

Reverse  — Thessalian  Minerva,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Mmadrdsa. 

Monograms,  5  and  30.  Mr.  Brereton,  monogram,  85. 

^  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iii.,  fig.  13. 

— Hemidrachma.  Plate  iii.,  fig.  5.  Same  types.  Monograms,  18«;,  18  associated 
with  93  on  the  same  field,  22c‘,  31,  4.6a  repeated  on  the  same  coin, 
79,  86  repeated,  86  with  r,  E,  and  2,  severally  associated  on  the 
same  field,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqna,’  pi.  iii.,  fig,  14, 

2.  — Didrachma  (cast).  British  Museum. 

Obverse  . — Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  left ;  the  right  hand  grasps  a  javelin. 
Reverse  Minerva  to  the  left.  Monogram  27. 

— Hemidrachma.  Same  types  Monograms,  85,  22,  27,  31,  46,  46a,  86  with  2. 

^)— Hemidrachma.  PI.  xiv.,  fig.  1.  Similar  devices,  but  Minerva  faces  to  the 
right,  and  the  legends  are  arranged  in  one  continuous  circular  scroll. 
Monograms,  27,  31^?^,  46. 

3. — Didrachma. 

Obverse  :-~Head  of  king  with  helmet,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  Minerva.  Lady  Headfort. 

a) —Hemidrachma.  Monograms,  85,  22,  22^,  27,  31,  46^^  repeated,  86,  with  2,  91. 

^Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  15. 

4 .  — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse  Head  of  king,  to  the  left,  with  helmet  and  javelin. 

Reverse  : — Minerva. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  2. 

5.  -Hemidrachma. 

Obverse  Helmeted  head,  as  in  No.  3. 

Reverse  .—An  owl.  Monograms,  27,  31. 

6.  — □  Copper.  Large  coin.  Weight,  550*5  grains. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Reverse: — Horse,  free.  Monogram,  No.  30  (?).  Mr.  Brereton. 

7. —P  Copper.  Weight,  316  grains. 

Obverse: — Bull’s  head,  to  the  front. 

Reverse  — Tripod. 

Monograms,  8a;  another  coin  (in  weight,  228  grs.),  8^;  a  third.  No.  Sla, 
with  an  Arian  m  in  the  field.  Mr.  Brereton. 

8. -»n  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  8.  Weight,  342  grains. 

Obverse  :— Bare  head,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  A  dolphin.  Monogram  30,  with  H  on  the  field. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig,  3. 
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9. ->d  Copper. 

Obveuse  .  — Bare  head,  to  the  left,  with  jtu'elin,  as  in  No.  2 
Eeverse- — IMincrva,  to  the  right  Monograms,  27,  31,  71. 

‘  Ariaua  Antiqiia,’  pi  iv.,  fig.  7. 

10. — □  Copper  Plate  xiv  ,  fig  3. 

Obverse -—HelrnGtcd  head,  to  the  rigdit. 

Eeverse  .—Winged  figm-c  of  Victory,  to  the  right,  with  palm-hranch  and 
wreath.  Monograms,  27,  31,  46,  71,  93. 

‘  Ariana  Aiitiqua,’  pi.  ia\,  figs.  5,  6. 

a) — □  Copper. 

Eeverse  —Victory,  to  the  left. 

Monograms,  3 La,  with  B.  Another  coin  has  B  alone. 

•  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv  ,  fig  4. 
There  are  other  subordinate  varieties  of  those  coins,  see  ‘Ariana  Anti  qua,’  p.  285. 

11. — □  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  6. 

Obverse  ;— Helmeted  head,  to  the  right 

Eeverse.  -  Owl.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  8. 

12.  — □  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  5. 

Obverse  : — Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

Eeverse  -Shield  of  Minerva.  Monograms,  M  (^),  46,  4Qa. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  12. 

13  —□  Copper.  Plate  xxxii ,  fig  9. 

Obverse  .—Boar’s  head. 

Eeverse  .-—Palm  branch.  Monogram,  H. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  9. 

14.  — □  Copper.  Plato  xiv.,  fig.  2. 

Obverse  :  — Elephant’s  head. 

Eeverse  : — Club  of  Hercules. 

Monograms,  27,  associated  in  the  several  in.stances  with  the  isolated  letters 
A  A;  31,  ditto,  A  A.  Colonel  Bush,  Arian  monogram, 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  10. 

15.  — □  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  7. 

Obverse  .  —'Wheel. 

Eeverse  .—Club.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  iv.,  fig.  11. 

10.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse.— Minerva  to  the  left,  with  a  spear  resting  on  her  left  arm  -  shield  in 
front  of  the  knee— right  hand  extended. 

Legend  .—BA:SIAEX22  AIKAIoT  MENANAPoT. 

Eeverse  : — Indian  lion,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  I'—JLfdhdmjasa  Dhramilcasa  Menandrasa.  British  Museum. 
Quoted  also  by  Wilson,  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  p.  217,  from  an  imperfect  coin 
described  by  M,  E.  Eochotte,  ‘lour,  dos  Sav.,’  Dec.  1838,  p.  751. 

17. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  .-—Elephant,  to  the  loft. 

Legend  imperfect,  but  exhibiting  traces  of  the  name  of  Menander:— 
ySao-fAEnS  iSXlTHPoS  A^ENarSpou. 

Eeverse  .* — An  ankn.s  (or  elephant-goad). 

Arian  Legend  imperfect  Trada\t.asa\ . 

MonogTain,  No.  96.  Bayley. 
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XXI.  Steaio. 

1. — Didraclima.  (Cast). 

Obverse  • — Hclmeted  head  of  the  king,  to  the  right. 

Legend  .—)8acr4\€cw2  Eni<^ANoY2  2nTHPo2  o-TpATHNoS. 

Heverse. — Thessalian  Minerva,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  incomplete  Fratickasa  Tradatasa  Stratasa. 

Monogram,  20^3!;.  Capt.  Hay 

2  — ‘Eemidrachma. 

Obverse  . — Bare  head,  to  the  right. 

Legend  —BASIAEnS  EHI^-ANoTS  SOTHPoS  STPATHNoS. 

Eeverse  : — Minerva 

Ardin  Legend  — Mdhdrajasa  Pratichasa  Tradatasa  Stratasa. 

Two  specimens.  British  Museum.  Monogram,  Is o.  8 

3.— □  Copper. 

Obverse  — Apollo,  as  in  Apollodotus’  com,  No.  7. 

Eeverse  .—Tripod. 

E.  I  H.,  monogram.  No.  8fl. 

4  — □  Copper. 

Obverse:— King’s  bust,  with  club  I'esting  on  his  right  shoulder. 

Legend.— BA2IAEn:2  2nTHPo:2  STPATflNoS- 
Eeverse  . — Victory. 

Arian  Legend  — Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Stratasa. 

Monograms,  No.  22c(?),  22^.  Mr.  Bayley. 

5.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  -  —Type  as  in  No.  4 

Legend  :—Bi:SIAEn:2  :2nTHPo2  AIKAIoT  STPATilNoS. 

Eeverse  . —Type  as  in  No.  4. 

Arian  Legend: — Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Thramihasa  Stratasa. 

Monogram  No.  22e.  British  Musucm.  Other  monograms,  Nos.  22  and  225. 

6.  -  O  .Copper. 

Obverse  . — Bare  head  of  king  to  the  right,  as  in  the  silver  hemidrachmas. 

Legend,  imperfect : — BASIAEoar  €7ri(f>avovcr  (reaTTjpocr  rSTPATXlNoS. 
Eeverse  Victory  with  (palm  branch  ?  and)  chaplet,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend  . — Mdhdrajasa  Tradiohasa  [Tradata)sa  Stratasa. 

Monogram  108^?,  ?  Colonel  T.  Bush. 

XXI^.  Agathoclbia 

(wipe  of  strato). 

1.— □  Copper.  Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  2. 

Obverse  :— Female  head,  helmeted 

Legend  :  —  BA2IAI22A2  ©EoTPonoT  APAeoKAEIAS 
Eeverse. — Hercules  with  club,  seated. 

Arian  Legend  Tradatasa  JDhramihasa  Stratasa. 

Monogram  No.  225.  j  Mr.  Bayley. 

^  Ariana  Anti(pua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  10. 

I  notice  in  this  place,  irrespective  of  the  order  of  time,  a  series  of  debased  deriva¬ 
tives  from  the  normal  type  of  Strato’s  hemidrachmas  (No.  2  8uprA\  which  are 
peculiarly  identified  with  the  original  mintage,  not  only  in  obvious  imitation,  hut  in 
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the  progressive  degradation  of  certain  associate  pieces  bearing  that  monarch’s  name, 
■which  have  been  found  in  company  with  the  only  considerable  hoard  of  these  coins 
that  has  as  yet  been  discovered,^ 

The  serial  class  is  remarkable  in  that,  while  continuing  the  same  standard  devices 
as  the  prototype,  it  eventually  lowers  the  title  of  Maharaja,  on  the  reverse,  into  that 
of  Satrap ;  and  it  is  further  interesting  in  the  exemplification  of  the  speedy  obscura¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  legends,  while  the  Arian  writing  remains  well-defined  and  intel¬ 
ligible,  as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  the  money  of  the  Sab  kings,  where  the  local 
Phil  appears  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  presence  of  the  meaningless  repetition  of 
Greek  outlines  on  the  obverse.  In  its  local  aspect  also,  this  particular  hoard  is 
instructive,  as,  although  solitary  specimens  of  these  and  kindred  issues  may  have 
found  their  way  to  other  parts  of  the  countiy,  yet  the  collection  of  so  many  succes- 
sional  coins,  unmixed  with  foreign  currencies,  would  seem  to  indicate  an  ordinary 
accumulation  of  every-day  life,  either  made  on  the  spot  or  gathered  from  the 
circulating  medium  of  no  remote  locality. 

Major  Cunningham,  in  apaper  in  the  ‘Journal  of  the  As.  Soc.  Bong.’  (1851,  p,  679), 
with  persevering  assiduity,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  degraded  Greek  legends  with 
the  indigenous  inscriptions  on  the  reverse,  and  essays  to  discover  owners  for  the 
names— which  read  but  vaguely  even  in  their  Arian  form —amid  the  Hindu  dynasties 
of  Hustinhpur  and  Deldi.- 

Passing  over  the  progressive  steps  of  barbarization  in  tlio  jumbled  Greek  legends 
of  all  those  coins  that  beai  the  name  of  Strata  on  the  reverse,  and  rejecting  uncon¬ 
ditionally  the  claim  of  Major  Cunningham’s  Pu2A  :STriNo2  to  any  separate  identity, 
I  come  to  the  class  of  pieces  which  bear  on  their  obverse  variously  the  titles  of 
BASlAEn:S  BASIAEXIN  and  BA^SIAEilS  2nTHPo:S,  followed  by  portions  of  a  name 
or  title  which  reads  as  PAZ  and  PAZIoBA.  On  the  reverse  this  money  exchanges 
the  legend  of  Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Stratasa  for  Chatrnpasa  npraticliakrasa  Marja- 
balasa.^  "Whether  the  PAZIoBA  of  the  obverse  legend  be  an  imperfect  attempt  at  a 
Greek  rendering  of  the  native  name  is  of  but  little  consequence,  as  we  can  hardly 
reconcile  Panjabala’s  humble  titles  on  the  reverse  with  the  higher  designation  applied 
to  Strato  himself,  or  the  more  pompous  BA2IAEn:S  BASIAEflN,  assumed  by  that 
monarch’s  successors,  which  figure  indifferently  in  contact  with  and  contrast  to  tlie 
grade  of  Satrap,  to  whoso  dignities  alone  the  former  limits  his  claim.  In  brief,  the 
coins  would  merely  seem  to  exemplify  an  oft-recurring  phase  in  Indian  Imperialism, 
where  the  decline  of  the  central  pow’er  encourages,  and  at  times  necessitates,  the 
effective  assertion  of  independence  by  the  local  rulers,  however  much  they  may  avoid 
or  delay  the  overt  act  of  positive  disavowal  of  allegiance. 

The  monograms  on  the  debased  coins  of  Strato  arc  entered  under  Nos.  97  to  99. 
Those  on  Eanjabala’s  money  arc  reproduced  as  Nos.  100  to  104."^ 

1  [Major  Cunningham  observes  :  ‘  The  greatest  number  were  procured  at  Mathura, 
on  the  J umna,  and  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  city,  along  with 
some  rude  hemidrachmas  of  Strato’  (‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’  vol.  vii.,  1854,  p.  681). 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  mixed  pieces  Major  Cunningham  obtained  on  this 
occasion,  but  my  native  coin -collector,  who  gleaned  part  of  the  remainder,  brought 
me  84  coins,  more  than  half  of  which  number  were  Strato’s.l 

2  [See  Useful  Tables  infrd.  Table  xix.  dtdjapdla.] 

^  [Major  Cunningham  makes  it  JRdj'abdlasa,  but  the  better  preserved  coins  give  the 
in  full  distinctness.  His  translation  of  Apratichahra,  as  ‘  invincible  with  the 
the  discus,’  is  satisfactory.] 

t  101  is  interpreted  by  Major  Oiuiniiigham  as  JIasii  for  Ilafsiindpuy'a.  the 
ancient  Hindu  capital  on  the  Ganges  above  Meerut.] 
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XXII  — lIipro^aiAiTJS. 

1. — Didrachma. 

Obveese  —Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  light,  with  lillet. 

Legend  -BA^IAEnS  SHTHPoS  inno^TPAToT 
Eeverse  .  —  Standing  figiiie  of  Denicter,  ivith  cicsted  hehnet,  right  hand  ex¬ 
tended,  the  left  supports  a  cornucopia. 

AriA-N  Legend: — Mdhdtajasa  TradMtasa  Kipastratasa. 

Monogram,  Xo.  85. 

Mr.  Baylcy  and  B.M  ‘Xum  Chron.,’  vol.  xvi.,  pi.  p.  108,  fig.  5. 

— Hemidiachma  Similar  types.  Monogram,  No.  85.  Captain  Hay. 

2  — Didrachma  (British  Museum  coin,  v.’’oight  139  gr  ) 

Obveuse  —Bare  head  of  King,  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Legend  — BASIAEjQS  MEFAAoT  SHTHPoiS  inno^TPAToT. 

Beverse  . — Ilclmctcd  figure  on  horseback,  to  the  light ,  horse  in  motion 

Arian  Legend  — JldJidrajasa  Tradatasa  Malidtasa  Jayatasa  Ilipasirafasa 
‘  Monogram,  No.  105 

Mr.  Bayley,  No.  105,  with  Arian  lo  on  the  field.  Captain  Hay,  105a 
with  A,  and  No  106.  M  N.  (^)  Col.  Abbott,  38a:.  British 
Miiscmii,  No.  47r.  ‘Num.  Chron  vol  xvi ,  pi  p.  108,  fig  4 

^). — Heniidraehma,  Similar  types.  Monogram,  i05a..  Mr.  Brereton. 

3.  — Didrachina.  (British  Museum  coin  ;  weight,  144-5  grains). 

Obverse  .  -  Device  and  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Eeverse: — Horseman,  motionless  Legend  as  in  No.  2. 

Monogram,  No.  105,  with  the  several  adjuncts  of  No.  106,  and  the  detached 
Arian  letters  lo  and_pn.  Mr.  Bayley,  British  Museum,  etc. 

4. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  —Apollo  standing,  to  the  right.  Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Eeverse  :  — A  tripod.  Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Monogram,  85.  Mr.  Bayley. 

5  —  □  Copper. 

Obverse  Jove  enthroned.  Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Eeverse  :  —  Horse,  standing,  to  the  left. 

Arian  L'bg'e^'d  .-—Md/idrajasa  Dadata&a  Jayatasa  Uipastratasa. 
Cunningham,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bcng.,’  vol.  xi.,  pi.  fig.  9. 

XXIII.  Telephus. 

1.— Major  Cunningham  lias  made  public  the  only  known  coin  of  this  king,  (‘Jour. 
As.  Soc  Bcng.,’  vol.  xi.,  p.  133),  which  he  describes  as  follows : — 

Obverse  —  ‘  An  ancient  giant,  full  front,  with  snaky  legs,  which  curl  upwards 
ou  each  side.’ 

Legend:  — BA2IAEE2  ETEPPEToT  THAE4>oT. 

Eeverse  -  A  draped  male  figure  standing,  to  the  left,  his  head  crowned  with 
rays,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  spear ;  to  the  right,  a  clothed 
female  figure,  with  a  crescent  on  her  head.’ 

Arian  Legend  '—Mdhdrajasa  ....  hramasa  Taliphma, 

Monogram,  No.  107. 
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XXIY. 

1. — Bidraclinia.  Plate  xviii.,  fig.  1.  (Selected  British  Museum  coins;  weight,  140 
and  144  grains). 

Obverse  Head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Legend  — BA2IAEn:2  :SnTHPo2  EPMAIoT. 

Beverse  —Jove  enthroned,  right  hand  extended. 

Arian  Legend  — Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Hermayasa. 

Monogram,  E.  I.  C.,  Nos.  17«5>,  36,  108Z» 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  v.,  fig.  3. 
British  Museum  monograms,  32«,  108,  108^;,  associated  with  110.  Mr. 
Brereton,  109.  Colonel  Bush.  108c. 

a) — Hemidrachma.  Similar  types  Monograms,  British  Museum,  21,  33^  48c, 
90fl5,  111,  112.  B.  I.  113.  Mr.  Brereton,  22A  Captain  Hay,  114. 
Mr.  Freeling,  6Za, 

^  Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1835,  i.  13.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  v  ,  fig.  3. 


Hermjeus  and  Calliope. 

2.  — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse  —Male  and  female  heads,  to  the  right. 

Legend —BASIAEn:S  SflTHPoiS  EPMAIoT  KAI  KAAAlonHS. 

Eeverse  — Horseman,  as  in  Antimachus’  coins. 

Arian  Legend  • — Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  TCermayasa  ;  and  at  the  bottom, 
in  the  reverse  direction,  Kaliyapaya. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  14.  Capt.  Bobinson,  Mr.  Bayley, 
Mr.  Brereton,  etc.,  all  have  the  same  monogram,  No.  108«. 

3.  — O  Copper.  Plate  xviii.,  figs.  2,  3,  4.  Identical  in  type  and  legends  with  No.  1. 

‘  Ariana  Amtiqua,’  pi.  v.,  figs.  4,  5,  6. 
Monograms,  No.  115,  with  Bactrian  letters  lo^  and  No.  115cj,  with  the 
several  Bactrian  letters  classed  under  No.  116. 

— O  Copper.  Small  coins.  Similar  types. 

4.  — □  Copper,  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  11. 

Obverse  Bust  of  king,  with  curiously  arranged  head  dress. 

Legend  .—BASlAEflS  iSXlTHPoS  EPMAIoT. 

Reverse  -.—Horse  standing  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrc^asa  Tradatasa  Herniayasa. 

Monograms,  31, 109. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pL  v.,  fig.  7. 

a)— Variety.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  15.  Head-dress  as  in  Amyntas’  coin, 
pi.  xxxii.,  fig.  1,  monogram  109. 

Extra  Monograms  of  Hermceus 205,  245, 36a,  38,  1085,  with  Arian  letters 
s;  115a,  with  elongated  downstroko  of  r  (or  1155),  associated 
with  the  Bactrian  letters  trd^  v,  dh^  slij  and  w  (?) ;  also  117  to  119 
inclusive. 
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XXI V^.  Su-Hekm^us. 

1. — O  Copper.  Plate  xviii ,  fig.  9 ;  and  pi.  xxviii.,  fig.  10. 

Obveuse  :  —Head  of  king,  to  tke  right. 

Legend,  imperfect:— BA5IAEn:S  2THPo2  2T  EPMAIOT. 

Reverse  Hercules  standing  with  his  club  resting  on  the  ground. 

Arian  Legend  : — Bhama  JPhidasa  Kujula  Kasasa,  Kushanayatugasa. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  v.,  figs.  8,  9,  etc. 

These  coins  are  usually  deficient  in  monogi'ams.  In  one  case  I  notice  the 
Bactrian  combination  No  63  on  the  reverse  field. 

Major  Cunningham  conjectures  these  mintages  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
issues  of  Xozoula  Kadphises  (No  xxvi.),  struck  during  the  lifetime  of 
Hermans. — ‘Jour  As.  Soc.  Beng./  1854,  p.  709. 


XXY.  Mattas. 

1. — Didrachma.  (Weight,  151 ’4  grains). 

Obverse  .‘—Male  figure,  to  the  front;  right  arm  extended,  the  left  supports  a 
spear. 

Legend  BAZSlAEflS  BASIAEHN  MEPAAoT  MAToT. 

Reverse: — Victory,  with  chaplet,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend  '.-^Eajadirajasa  Mahatasa  Moasa. 

Monogram,  No.  385. 

British  Museum,  385.  Capt.  Robinson,  No.  38a.  Lady  Sale’s  coin 
(weight,  ^43  grains),  monogram.  No.  89. 

^)— Hemidrachma.  Similar  types. 

Capt.  Robinson,  monogram  38a.  Capt.  Hay,  No.  64. 


2.  — Didrachma. 

Obverse  :  —A  higa,  with  horses  at  speed.  The  driver  wears  a  helmet ;  the  chief 
figure  holds  a  spear,  a  nimbus  surrounds  his  head. 

Reverse: — Jove  enthroned,  as  in  Hermmus’  coins,  with  triple-pointed  spear 
(trident  ?), 

Monogram,  No.  107a.  Capt.  Robinson. 

3.  — O  Copper.  Plate  xiii ,  fig  4. 

Obverse  . — Elephant’s  head. 

Reverse  . — Caducous. 

Legend  • —BA2IAEn2  MAToT. 

Monogram,  No.  89. 

British  Museum.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  11. 

4.  — □  Copper  (small  coin). 

Obverse: — Apollo,  to  the  front,  as  in  ApoUodotus’  coins:  arrow  in  the  right, 
and  how  in  the  left  hand. 

Legend  . — BASIAER^S  MAToT. 

Reverse  : — Tripod. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Moasa. 


British  Museum.  Mr.  Broroton. 
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5  —  □  Copper. 

Obverse  —Female  figure,  to  tlie  front,  with  spear ;  crescent  above  the  head. 

Two  six-pointed  stars  01  constellations  appear  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  field,  one  on  each  side  of  the  figure. 

Legend  :~BA2IAEn2  BASIAEHN  MEPAAoT  MAToT 
Ebverse  —Victory  with  chaplet,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  . — Majadirajasa  Mahdtci&a  Moasa. 

Monogram,  No.  120.  British  Museum,  and  less  perfect  coin  B.  I. 

6.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  — Jove  enthroned,  with  small  figure  at  the  side. 

Eeverse  . — Female  figure,  as  on  the  obverse  of  No.  5. 

Monogram,  No.  120.  ‘  Aiiana  Antiqua,’  p.  315. 

Variety. 

Keverse: — Figure  as  above  ;  but  the  crescent  is  strangely  transformed,  and  the 
stars  on  the  field  are  wanting 

Monogram  120  Mr.  Brereton. 

7. — O  Copper.^ 

Obverse  -—Figure  clothed  in  skins,  with  nimbus. 

Eeverse  — Indian  bull,  to  the  left 

British  Museum.  Monogram,  No.  89. 

Monogram,  No.  52.  *  Mr.  Bayley  and  Capt  Robinson. 

8. — □  Copper  Plate  xliii.,  fig.  11. 

Obverse  . — Male  figure,  with  club  and  trident,  flowing  robes,  etc. 

Monogram,  No.  121 

Reverse: — Victory,  with  loose  garments  (similar  to  the  figure  on  the  obverse), 
and  a  varied  style  of  chai)let. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  10.  Monogram,  122.  B.  I. 
Monogram,  123. 

9.  — □  Copper.  Pi.  xv,  fig,  11. 

Obverse  — Elephant. 

Reverse  .—Seated  figure. 

Monogram,  No.  1155  Mr.  Frcre. 

‘Jour,  des  Sav./  1839. 

10. — □  Copper.  PI.  XV.,  fig.  7. 

Obverse  .—Male  figure,  to  the  left,  in  flowing  garments,  holding  a  chaplet. 
Reverse  — Indian  lion,  to  the  right. 

B.I.  Monogram,  112^^. 

11. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  Hercules  to  the  front,  with  club  and  lion-skin,  the  right  hand  rests 
upon  the  hip. 

Reverse  Indian  lion,  to  the  left. 

Monogram,  No.  89.  Mr.  Brereton. 

^  [A  coin  of  this  type  is  engraved  in  Mr.  H.  T,  Prinsep’s  ‘  Historical  Results,’ 
pi.  y,,  %.  1.] 
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12.  — □  Copper. 

Obveuse  : — Neptune,  with,  trident,  treading  upon  a  prostrate  figure. 

Eevee.se  — Figure  surrounded  mtli  brandies. 

Monogrom,  No.  120. 

Colonel  Nutball.  Mr.  Brereton,  and  ‘  Aiiana  Antiqua,’  p  314. 

13.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse: — Neptune,  witb.  the  right  foot  placed  on  a  prostrate  figure  as  in 
No.  12 ;  the  left  band  rests  on  a  tiident,  while  the  right  is  raised 
in  the  act  of  hurling  the  thunderbolt. 

Reverse  : — As  in  No.  12.  Monogram,  illegible.  Lady  Elliot. 

14. — □  Copper. 

Obverse: — As  No.  13,  except  that  Neptune  holds  a  palm-branch  in  the  left 
hand  in  lieu  of  the  trident. 

Reverse: — As  No  13. 

Monogram,  a  modification  of  No.  lld^  Mr.  Bayley. 

15.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  —Horseman,  with  a  fold  of  his  dress  flying  loose  behind  him. 
Monogram,  illegible. 

Reverse  . — Heluicted  figui'e,  in  loose  garments,  moving  to  the  right,  holding  a 
garland  in  the  right  and  a  spear  m  the  left  hand. 

Monogram,  mi.  Mr.  Bayley. 

16. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  • — Horseman,  with  spear. 

Reverse  : — ^^Yinged  Victory,  to  the  left,  holding  a  chaplet  in  the  right  hand. 
Monogram,  No.  1155.  Mr.  Bayley. 

17. — □  Copper.. 

Obverse  . — Standing  male  figure,  to  the  front ;  right  arm  uplifted,  in  the  left  a  club. 

Monogram,  No.  1155,  with  an  Arian  U 
Reverse  . — Indian  bull,  to  the  right. 

Monogram,  No.  115a.  Mr.  Bayley. 

A  second  coin,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Brereton,  gives  the  name  clearly  as 
MAToT. 

18. — □  Copper 

Obverse  — Elephant. 

Reverse  . — Indian  bull.  Mr.  Brereton.  Capt.  Hay. 

XXYI.  Kadphises. 

1.— Copper.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  12. 

Obverse  : — Head  as  in  the  Su-Hermoous’  coins. 

Legend  .—  KOPEHAo  [Variety,  KOPoNAo]  KOZOTAO  KAA^IZOT. 
Reverse  . — Hercules  as  above. 

Arian  Legend  :  — iPUdasa  Knjida  Kasasa  Kushanmjatugasad 
Monograms,  Arian  dh  with  r.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xi.,  figs.  10,  11. 

^  [Major  Cunningham,  in  the  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beiig.,’  vol.  vii.  of  1854,  p.  709,  tran¬ 
scribes  this  legend  as  follows  —Kujula  ICasasa  Knshmiga  Yathagasa  Dlmmpidam. 
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XXyi‘\  XoZOLi.  ILlDAPHES. 

1,-0  Copper  small  coin.  Plate  xviii.,  figs.  13,  14,  In,  and  pi.  xxviii.,  figs.  13,  14. 
Obverse  —Youthful  head. 

Legend  *— KoZoAA  KAAA‘i*E£  XOPAN  CT  ZA0oY. 

Beyerse  —A  Scythic  figure. 

Arian  'h'EQWii'D . —Khashanc'sa  Yauasa  Kmjula  \Ku'i)anla}'\  Kaphsasa 
SachJia  dliam  plndasa. 

Monogram,  No.  124.  Some  specimens  add  the  Bactrian  letter  inserted 
in  the  plate  undci  No.  12 J 

^Ariaua  Antiqua,’  pi.  xi.,  fig.  14. 


XXYP.  Nodes. 

1.  — Hcmidrachma.  Plate  xiii.,  figs  11,  12,  13. 

Obverse  — Barbarously  executed  head  of  king. 

Legend  — KwAoT. 

Beverse  —Erect  figure,  with  flames  issuing  from  the  shoulders;  the  right  hand 
rests  upon  a  spear. 

Legend  — PAH0PoT  MAKAP 

‘dour,  dcs  Suv,’  1831,  pi  fig.  8,  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ix.,  figs. 
1,  2,  3,  5 

2. — Hcmidi’achma.  Plate  xxxii.,  figs.  16,  17,  18. 

Obverse  -Head  as  above 

Beverse  —Horse’s  head.  KcoA. 

‘  Jour,  dcs  Sav  ,’  1834,  pi.  fig.  9.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ix  ,  figs.  4,  6,  7. 

XXVII.  VoNONES  (and  Azas). 

Class  A. 

I  understand  that  Major  Cunningham  has  discovered  coins  with  the  above  com¬ 
bination  of  names.  The  specimens  arc  engraved  in  his  unpublished  pjates,  but  I  do 
not  consider  myself  authorized  to  quote  them  in  any  detail  beyond  this  notice  of  the 
interesting  historical  fact  they  suftice  to  substantiate 


VoNONES  (and  SpALAKOEEs). 


Class  B 


1. — Didrachma 

Obverse  . — Azas’  horseman  with  spear  fit  the  charge,  to  the  right. 

Legend  —  BASIAEBS  BA:SIAEBN  MEPAAoT  oNHNoT. 

Beverse  — Jupiter  with  spear  and  bolts. 

Arian  Legend  — Mdlidraja  Bhrata  Yhramihasa  Spalahorasa. 

Monogram,  No.  62>h,  Capt.  Bobinson. 


— Hcmidrachma.  PI.  xv.,  fig.  5.  Similar  types  and  legends. 

Monograms,  535,  126.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  8. 


The  nearly  parallel  epigraph  on  Kozola  Kadaphes’  money  is  transliterated  and 
translated  thus — Knshanga  Yathaam  Kt^jula  Kaphsma  Sachha  dharmapidasa,  ‘  Coin 
of  the  king  of  the  Khushang  Knjala  Kaphsa,  the  crown  of  the  true  Dharma.”] 
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2. ~d  Copper.  Plate  xv.,  %.  10 

Obverse  —Hercules,  with  club  and  lion’s  shin,  right  hand  iai.sed  to  the  head 
Legend  •  -  BASlAEnS  BA^IAEriN  MEPAAoT  oNilNoT. 

Eeveiise  . -Minerva,  to  the  left,  armed  with  shield  and  spear,  right  ami 
extended. 

Arian  Legend  -^Mdhdrqfa  Bhrata  DJiramihasa  Spulahoi'asa. 

Monograms,  No.  126  El.  126o! 

‘dour  des  Sav.,’ 1835,  pi  20.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’ pi  viii ,  fig  9. 

3. ~n  Coppei. 

Obverse  :  — As  in  No  2. 

Eeverse  —Device  as  in  No.  2. 

Arian  Legend  • — Spahora  Bhruta  Bh  amiJcasa  Spalaliorasa 
Alonogram,  126.  Mi.  Biereton. 


YoNONES  (.VXD  SlWLVGAD.VMES,  SON  OF  SPALAHOIiES. 


Class  0. 

-  Hcmiclrachnia 

Obverse  —  Azas’  horseman,  with  spear 

Legend  -BA2lAEn2  BASlAEriN  MEPAAoT  oNANoT 


Eeverse  .  -  Jupiter,  with  .spear  and  bolts. 

Arian  Legend  —  Spalahoni  Futrdsa  Dhmntindsa  Spalagadaniasa 
Monograms,  British  Museum  coin,  127  Col.  S)dees,  132a.  Mr.  Brereton, 
4Sr,  128,  128a 


2. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  —Hercules,  as  in  No.  2,  class  B. 

Legend:— BASIAEJMS  BASIAEHN  oNflNoT. 

Reverse  .  — 

Arian  Legend  -  —Spdhora  Futrusa  Fhramlasa  (S2HdaJ gadamasa. 
Monogram,  128.  Mr.  Bieietun. 

Spalirises  and  Azas. 


Class  D 


1. — Didrachnia. 

Obverse  .—Azas' horseman.  m 

J.EGEND.— BAHIAEUJC  MEPAAoT  PHAAIPICoT. 
Reverse  .—Jove,  as  above. 

Arian  Legend  — Mdhdrajasa  MukdtaJeasa  Jlgasa. 
Monogram,  130. 


Mr.  Preie. 


»)— Ilemidrachma.  Similar  types. 

Monogi’am,  129,  with  Bactrian  letters,  si.  I\fr.  Biereton. 

2.— O  Copper. 

Obverse  Azas'  horseman. 

Legend  -BaCIAEuiC  MEPAAoT  PnAAIPiCoY. 

Reverse  .—A  bow  and  arrow, 

Arian  Legend  Mdhdrajasa  Mahutahasa  Jyasa. 

Monogram,  127i. 


Ml.  Baylcy. 
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Class  Oa. 

XXYIII.  Spalyeios  or  Spalagadames  (alone). 

THE  BROTHER  OP  THE  KING. 

l.  —  D  Copper.  PI  XV  ,  fig.  9;  pi.  xxviii,,  fig.  6. 

Obverse  — Azas’  hoibeman. 

Legend  .—CHAATPio [I  AIKAIoT  AAEA^oT  ToT  BAClAElilC. 

Beverse  — Hercules  seated  on  a  rock 

Arian  Legend: — Spalahora  putrdsa  Dhrmmasa  Bpalagadamasa. 
Monograms,  Nos  48r,  1276’,  128  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua/  pi.  viii.,  fig.  13. 

Class  D*?-. 

XXIX.  Hpalirises  (alone). 

1 .  — Hemidraclim  a. 

Obverse  — Azas’  horseman,  spear  at  the  charge. 

Legend  imperfect .- BA DAEflN  BA . PIIAAIPICou. 

Be  VERSE  . — Neptune  to  the  front,  with  trident  and  bolts 
Arian  Legend  • — Mdhdrajasa  .  .  .  .  SpaHnnasa. 

Monogram,  48^.  Oapt.  Hay. 

2  —  □  Copper  Plate  xv.,  fig  6  ,  pi  xvviii  ,  fig.  7. 

Obverse  — Female  figure,  to  the  left. 

Legend-  BACIAELiJN  BACIAEbJCI  MEPAAOT  PHAAIPICOT. 

Beverse.  -  Jove  enthroned. 

Abian  Legend  — Ifdhdrajasn  d\rdhdtaJi'as{i  Spahrisasa 
Monograms,  Nos.  131,  13Li',  and  131(5 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,  pi  viii.,  fig  12. 


XXX.  Azas. 


1,  — Didrachraa. 

Obverse:  —The  standard  Azas’  type  of  horseman,  to  the  light,  the  spear  point 
slightly  depressed 

Legend  —BASIAEa^  BASIAEriN  MEPAAoT  AZoT. 

Beverse  —Female  figure,  with  palm-branch  in  the  left,  and  a  four-pointed 
object  in  the  right  hand,  somewhat  after  the  nature  of  the 
Scythian  monograms,  No.  169,  etc. 

Arian  Legend  Mdhdrajasa  diaja?'ajnsa  Mahafasa  Agasa. 

Monogram,  Captain  Bobinson,  132,  with  Arian  letters,  mi. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  12.  ‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1835,  ii.,  16, 
monogram,  133  with  san, 

a) .  — Hemidrachmas. 

Monograms,  No.  133,  with  Arian  letters  hh  and  dh  ;  No.  133,  with  the 
word  san ;  No.  38«,  with  severally  535  and  an  Arian  t ;  No.  38£j,  with 
a  Greek  A  and  an  Arian  t\  No.  38^;,  with  an  Arian  t  alone;  No.  134, 
with  an  Arian  si\  No.  134,  with  dh  and  mi. 

‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  18. 

2. -Didrachma. 

Obverse  :  — Horseman,  as  above. 

Beverse: — Minerva  Promachos,  to  the  left. 

Monograms  86;  85,  with  Arian  s  on  obverse;  85  simple  with  132;  133, 
with  the  Aldan  word  san.^  and  No.  63a;. 
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.  — Hemidraciima. 

Monograms,  Biitish  Museum,  85  ;  Captain  Eobinson,  85  simple  witli  132. 

3.  — Didracbma. 

Obvebse  • — Horseman,  as  above. 

Heyebse  -.“Jupitei,  vdtb  spear  and  bolts. 

Monograms,  Capt,  Eobinson,  132«  with  hli.  British  Museum,  132^^  "with  clh 

4.  — ^Variety  of  No.  3.  Didrachma. 

Obverse  : — Horseman,  as  above,  with  the  Arian  letters  'Fri  below  the  horse. 
Beverse  Jove,  with  the  spear  or  sceptre,  triple-pointed,  the  points  diverging 
from  one  centre  ;  nimbus  encircles  the  head 
Monogram,  No  85. 

5 .  — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse  — As  above. 

Monogram,  Arian  letters  li. 

Beverse  Jove,  with  tiiplc-pointod  sceptic  ,  but  the  right  hand  is  elevated  in 
the  act  of  throwing  the  thunderbolt. 

Monograms,  No.  85^,  with  an  Arian  a.  Captain  Eobinson. 

^).  —Hemidrachma.  Yariant 
Obverse  :--As  above. 

Beverse  — Jupiter  rayed,  to  the  front,  leaning  on  a  spear  ,  the  bolts  arc  held 
in  the  right  hand  low  down 

Monogram,  No.  135.  Captain  Robinson. 

6  — ^Didrachma. 

Obverse  • — The  Azas’  horseman,  to  the  right,  without  the  spear ;  the  right 
hand  of  the  figure  is  extended  above  the  horse’s  head. 

Monogram,  an  Arian  s, 

Reveesi^.— 'Minerva,  to  the  right,  hclmeted  and  armed  with  buckler;  right 
hand  extended. 

Monograms,  Captain  Robinson,  52,  with  a.  Lady  Elliot,  double  monogram, 
138  and  139,  without  the  Bactriau  adjunct  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Canie’s 
collection,  monogram.  No.  141,  mth  the  several  Arian  letters  san^  si,  pi, 
or  d/i. 

(6). — Variety. 

Obver.se.— Horseman,  as  above,  with  whip  in  the  right  hand  and  bow  behind 
the  saddle. 

Reverse. — As  in  No.  G. 

Monogram,  85  simple,  with  133 A 

. —Hemidrachma. 

Monogram  85.  Mr.  Bayloy. 

^). — ^Variety. 

Reverse  ‘.—Minerva,  to  the  left. 

Monograms,  obverse,  Arian  so  ;  reverse,  85. 


jVlr.  Bvereton. 
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7.— Didraclima.  Plate  fig.  17  (^). 

Obverse: — Horseman,  as  above,  witb  whip  in  the  right  hand,  bow  at  the  back 
of  the  saddle. 

Reverse  : — Standing  figiu'e,  with  spear,  holding  a  small  statue  of  Tictory. 

^  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pL  vi.,  figs.  15,  16  (?),  17. 

British  Museum,  monograms,  38ri  with  53,  and  Ariaii  letters  i,  hii^  dli^  etc. , 
others,  with  omit  No  53.  B  I.,  monogram,  obverse,  ArianyY  ;  reverse, 
IBia  associated  with  535  and  63  ;  a  second,  reverse,  No.  42  with  136, 
and  an  Arian  dh,  Mr.  Brereton,  obverse,  monogram,  san  ;  reverse,  as  in 
the  first  cited  B.I.  coin. 


a) . — Hemidrachma. 

Monograms,  Nu.  137,  with  saoi ;  a  second;  No.  138,  with  dh  and  s.  Lady 
Elliot.  Mr.  Brereton,  38r<f  with  Anan^,  a  second,  obverse,  Arian  s; 
reverse,  ZSa  with  139. 


8. — Didrachma.  Plate  xvii ,  fig.  15 
Obverse  :  — Horseman,  as  above. 

Monogram,  Arian  ti. 

Reverse '.—Minerva,  with  spear,  to  the  right;  bare  head,  and  right  am 
extended. 

Monogram,  85  simple  with  133^7.  B  I.,  obverse,  monogram,  Arian  ti ; 
reverse,  855  with  1335, 


‘Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  13. 

(8). — Variety.  Billon. 

Reverse  — Similar  figure,  with  triple-pointed  spear. 

Monogram,  Arian  si  and  1345. 


9.— Didi-achma.  Billon.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  16. 
Obverse  . — As  above. 

Reverse  —Neptune,  with  trident,  to  the  front. 
Monogram,  No  140,  with  si. 


„  ^Ariana  Antique,’  pi.  vi.,  fio-.  U. 

10. — Hemidrachma.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  18. 

Obverse  . — Horseman,  as  above,  with  bow  and  whip 

Reverse  : — Minerva,  to  the  front,  armed  with  spear  and  shield,  the  right  am 
upraised. 


Monograms  135<r.,  with  ssh',  1355  and  Arian  monogram  142,  sa  ski?  1355 
with  39(7.  Another .  obverse,  monogram  a ;  reverse,  140«,  with  an  in¬ 
distinct  symbol  like  132.  Miscellaneous,  obverse,  mint-marks  Arian 
letters  5,  i?,  and  sci. 


‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vi.,  fig.  19. 

11. -Drachma.  ^  ^  o  • 

Obverse  —King,  standing,  to  the  left ;  right  hand  extended,  and  sloped  spear 
on  his  left  shoulder. 

Reverse  "Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  right,  holding  out  a  chaplet. 
Monogram,  No.  64. 


10.— □  Copper.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  14. 

Obverse  -—Neptune,  treading  on  a  prostrate  figure.  Legend  as  above. 
Reverse  Female  figure,  surrounded  by  branches.  Legend  as  above. 

Monogram,  No.  64.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  5. 
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Mr.  Brereton  has  a  superstruck  piece  of  this  class,  offering  the  peculiarity 
in  that  the  obverse  legend  exhibits  portions  of  the  epigraph  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  dies:  it  may  be  represented  in  its  present  state  thus— 2fiTHPo:S 
jSaa-iAEHN  MErAAoT  AZoT.^ 

11. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  . — King,  riding  on  a  Bactrian  camel. 

Beverse  —Thibetan  yak  (or  long-haired  bull). 

^  Ariana  Antiqua/  pi.  vii.,  fig.  6. 

12  —  □  Copper,  Plate  xvi.,  fig.  9. 

Obverse  — King  on  horseback,  with  spear  sloped. 

Beversb  —Indian  bull,  to  the  right 

Monograms,  No.  85 ;  85  simple,  with  if,  and  the  four  variants  classed  under 
No.  143,  Another,  obverse,  san]  reverse,  134  with  si. 

‘  Anana  Antiqua/  pi.  vii.,  fig.  12 

13.  — □  Copper  Plate  xv  ,  fig.  8. 

Obverse  —Hercules,  to  the  front,  with  chaplet  upraised  in  his  right  hand,  and 
club  in  the  left,  after  the  manner  of  the  reverse  devices  of 
Demetrius. 

Monogram,  535. 

Bevehsb  —Horse,  free,  to  the  right 

Monogram,  mi.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  7. 

14.  — Q  Copper.  Plate  xvi.,  figs.  4,  5. 

Obverse  — Elephant,  to  the  right. 

Eeverse  : — Indian  bull,  to  the  right. 

Monograms,  Nos.  52  with  Arian  a  ,  85  ,  85  simple  with  142« ;  85  simxffe 
with  132. 

‘‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  10. 

15.  — O  Copper.  Plate  xvi.,  figs.  1,  2,  3. 

Obverse  .—Humped  bull,  to  the  right. 

Eeverse  :  —  Indian  lion,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend  — Mdhdrajasa  Rajadirajascc  Mahatasd  Ayasa. 

Monograms,  132  with  145»,  135«  with  39^,  1355  with  39«,  1435  with  39«ir, 
144  with  138,  145  with  138,  145  with  146,  1355  with  142,  855  with  133, 
1345  with  SI. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  8. 
a) — Small  coins.  Similar  types.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  9. 

ii) — □  (.^)  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’ pi.  vii.,  fig.  3.  Monogram,  a.  Ecv.  monogram, 

16.  — O  Copper.  Plate  xvi ,  fig  10. 

Obverse  Dcmeter,  seated  on  a  throne. 

Eeverse  Hermes,  standing. 

Arian  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Most  common  monogram,  No  1355  associated  with  142. 

‘  Aiiana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  12, 

1  [Some  months  ago  (1857)  Mr.  Baylcy  read  an  interesting  paper,  on  the  subject 
of  the  superstruck  coins  of  Azes,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the* Numismatic  Society,] 
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17. — O  Copper.  Plate  xvi.,  fig.  12. 

Obverse. — Figure,  seated  cross-legged. 

Ebverse: — Hermes,  standing. 

Arian  Legend,  as  in  Ho  15. 

Monograms,  tLe  combinations  entered  in  plate  xi.c  from  Ho.  147  to  153. 

*  Ariana  Antiqna,’  pi.  vii ,  figs.  13,  14. 

a) — Small  coins,  ditto.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  vii.,  fig.  15. 

18.  — O  Copper. 

Obverse  . — Female  figure,  clothed  in  Indian  garments,  standing  to  the  front ; 

the  right  arm  is  raised  towards  the  head,  and  the  left  hand  rests 
upon  the  hip. 

Eeverse  —Humped  bull,  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Brereton,  monogram  154.  Mr.  Bayley,  monograms  indistinct. 

19—0  Copper. 

Obverse*— A  lion,  sejant. 

Legend,  blundered  and  unintelligible. 

Eeverse  • — Eude  figure  of  Demeter,  seated. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa . Ayasa. 

Monogram,  Ho.  31«,  with  tL  Mr.  Bayley. 

20. — O  Copper.  Minute  coin  Types  similar  to  Ho  7. 

Monograms,  Obv  Ho.  155,  and  mi,  Ecv.  Ho  38«  and  san  Mr.  Bayley. 

21.  — O  Copper.  Types  similar  to  □  Copper,  Ho.  12. 

Monogram  85.  Mr.  Brereton. 

22. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  . — King  on  horseback,  with  the  right  hand  extended. 

Monogram  124«. 

Eeverse  * — Indian  lion  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend,  impci*fect  —Mdhdrajasn  Mahatam  ....  Ayasa. 
Monogram  indistinct.  .  Col.  T.  Bush. 

23. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Azas’  horseman  with  whip  and  bow. 

Monogram,  157. 

Eeverse  : — Minerva,  to  the  right ;  with  sloped  spear  and  right  hand  extended. 
Arian  Legend,  as  in  Ho.  15. 

Monograms,  group  158. 

24. — O  Copper.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  22. 

Obverse  ; — Horseman,  with  right  hand  raised. 

Monogram  124fir-. 

Eeverse: — Demcter,  standing,  to  the  front;  right  arm  extended,  the  left  sup¬ 
ports  the  cornucopia. 

Arian  Legend  . — Mdhdrajasa  Mahaiasa  Bhramikasa  Bajadirajasa  Ayasa. 
Monograms,  Ho.  156,  156  with  dJi,  156^7,  1505,  156r,  with  variants  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  Bactrian  letters  on  the  field. 
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25.— Plate  ii.,  figs.  11,  12. 

Obverse  . — Indian  lion,  to  the  right. 

Reverse  • — Demeter,  standing,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  — Mdhdrajasa  Eajatirajasa  Mahatasa  Aijasa. 

‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  vol.  ix.,  p.  876. 


Stjb-Azas  (Aspayarma). 

1.— O  Copper, 

Obverse; — Azas’  horseman,  with  right  hand  holding  a  whip. 

Legend:— BASIAEn^  BA^IAEriN  MEFAAoT  AZoT. 

Monogram,  No.  157  {A^aj  ?), 

Reverse  . — Minerva,  helmcted,  with  spear  and  shield,  to  the  right;  the  right 
hand  supports  a  small  figure  of  Victory. 

Arian  Legend.^ — indreo  Varim  Pictrdsa  Aspavarmasa Strateffasa  Ja^atasa 
(General  Aspavarma,  son  of  Indra  Varma,  the  victorious). 

Monograms,  No.  159,  with  132,  and  the  several  Allan  letters  entered  in  the 
plate  under  No.  160. 

As  this  catalogue  docs  not  profess  to  follow  any  authoritative  serial  distribution  of 
the  monarchs  comprehended  in  the  general  list,  I  insert  in  this  place,  as  most  suit¬ 
able,  in  obedience  to  typical  order,  certain  obvious  derivatives  from  the  standard 
devices  of  Azas’  mintages,  which  bear  exclusively  the  names  and  titles  of  Satraps  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  local  divisions  of  his  once 
extensive  dominions,  but  who  refrained  from  arrogating  to  themselves  the  style  and 
dignity  of  absolute  monarchy. 

Zeionisas. 

1.  — Didrachma.  Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  5. 

Obverse  : — Azas’  horseman,  with  right  hand  extended,  and  bow  at  the  back  of 
the  saddle. 

Legend  illegible.  Monogram  159. 

Reverse  : — Ring,  standing,  to  the  front ;  supported  by  two  figures  in  the  act  of 
placing  a  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Arian  Legend,  imperfect  at  the  bottom  : — Jihamasa. 

Monogram  161. 

*  Joim.  des  Sav.,’  1839,  p.  102.  ^  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii.,  fig,  17. 

Cunningham,  ‘Jour  As.  Soc.,  Beng.,’  1854,  pi.  xxxv.,  fig.  1. 

2.  — Hemidrachma.  Unique. 

Obverse  : — Horseman  as  above. 

Legend,  corrupt : — oNNIIAIT  TIoT  CATPAn  ZSIft)NlCoY. 

Monogram  159. 

Reverse  -  —Standing  figure  of  the  king  receiving  a  chaplet  from  Demeter  ? 
Arian  Legend: — Manigulasa  Chatrapasa  JE^utrasa^  Ohatrapasa  Jihaniasa» 
Monogram,  No.  162. 

Mr.  Bayley.  Sec  also  Cunningham,  loc.  cU.y  pi.  xxxv.,  fig.  2. 


^  1  [Cunningham,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,»  1854,  p.  696.  Strategy  is  identified 
with  the  Greek  lSTpaT7/7os.] 
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3. ~0  Copper. 

Obverse  :  — Indian  bull,  to  the  right. 

Legend,  corrupt  and  imperfect .  — TI:AIT  YIY  CATFAII. 

Monogram,  No.  159,  with  san. 

Arian  Legend  .  —  ...  gula  JButrasa  Chatrapasa  J ihanayasa. 

Monogram  163. 

British  Museum,  two  coins,  from  Major  Cunningham’s  collection, 

4. — □  Copper.  Unique.  Plate  xlii.,  fig.  8. 

Obverse  : — Elephant. 

Legend,  corrupt  and  imperfect : — AHIZIoAAI . ZrllUNiC. 

Monogram,  "p. 

Beverse  —Bull,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  . — Mmi . .  i^\)hanea8a. 

Monogram  as  in  the  plate.  Col.  T.  Bush. 

5.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse- — ^Azas’  horseman. 

Legend,  imperfect.  Combination  obtained  from  six  specimens  gives  no 
more  satisfactory  result  than  the  following :  — TAToT  ToY  XAPANlxIC 
A  -  EICa.  Monogram  indeterminate.  - 

Beverse  or  Indian  lion,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend,  likewise  imperfect  and  incomplete : — Ohatrapasa  Jihrata 
Daopkasa  Alcasa  Futrasa. 

Monograms,  X,  etc. 

^Ai’iana  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  2;  and  Cunningham,  ‘  Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.,’  1854,  p.  695. 


XXXI.  Azilisas. 

1.— Didrachma.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  27. 

Obverse  ■ — Azas’  horseman,  with  spear. 

Legend  — BA2IAEB2  BASIAEBN  MEFAAoY  AZIAIEoY. 

Monogram,  ti. 

Beverbe  ; — Figure,  to  the  left,  holding  the  four-pointed  object  in  the  right,  and 
palm-branch  in  the  left  hand. 

Arian  Legend  :—Mdhdrajasa  Ha^^arajasa  Mahatma  Agileshasa, 
Monograms,  British  Museum,  133  with  san  and  bh;  ditto,  134  with  si. 
British  Museum  monogram,  2  with  si  and  g.  Capt.  Bobinson,  monogram 
134  with  si  and  s.  B.  I.  Miscellaneous  Arian  letters,  san^  si,  bh,  dh,  with 
ti,  and  A  with  san.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  5. 

Hemidrachma.  Similar  types.  British  Museum  monogram,  132«,  with  i. 
Capt.  Bobinson,  monogram  2,  with  an  Arian  h. 


2. — Didrachma. 

Obverse  as  above,  with  Arian  letter  s  in  the  field. 

Beverse  : — Female  figure,  to  the  left,  with  chaplet  and  palm-branch. 

Monogram,  No.  77.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  6. 
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3.  — Didraclima.  (145  grs ) 

Obverse  -Ajzas’  horseman,  to  the  right,  with  whip  and  the  how  fixed  behind 
the  saddle. 

Monogram,  No.  137 

Reverse  : — Dioscuri,  standing  to  the  front,  leaning  on  their  spears. 

Arian  Legend  . — MdJidrajasa  Rajadirajasa  Mahatasa  Ayilisliasa. 

Mr.  Bayley.  Col.  NuthaU,  Obv.  monogram,  137  with  h,  and  Rev.  164. 

4. — Didrachma.  (142  grs.) 

Obverse  as  No.  3. 

Monogram,  137^^. 

Reverse  : — Single  figure, bearded,  clothed  in  skins,  to  the  front;  the  right  band 
grasps  a  spear,  the  loft  rests  upon  the  sword  hilt. 

Monogram,  No.  165.  Mr.  Bayley.  Mr.  C.  McLeod. 

5. — □  Copper. 

Obverse* — Standing  figure,  to  the  front  (indistinct),  with  right  arm  extended, 
and  mantle  on  the  left. 

Monogram,  30<r. 

Reverse  : — Lion,  as  in  Azas’  coins. 

Monogram,  No.  166.  A  second  coin  has  mi  (^) 

Mr.  Bayley.  Capt.  Robinson. 

6. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Azas’  horseman,  with  spear  sloped  downwards. 

Reverse  : — Bull,  to  the  left.  Arian  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

British  Museum  monogram,  132  with  mf,  and  traces  of  monogram  125a. 

”*)  —Plate  xvii.,  fig.  28. 

Reverse  : — BuR,  to  the  right. 

7. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  — Azas’  horseman. 

Reverse  • — Elephant. 

Arian  Legend  . — Mdhdrajasa  Mahatasa  Ayilishasa. 

Monogram,  variety  of  No.  124,  with  sL 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  viii.,  fig.  7. 

8.  — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Horseman. 

Reverse  : — Hercules,  seated,  with  club,  and  as  in  Spalyrios’  coins.  (C  a,) 
Arian  Legend,  as  in  No.  7. 

Monogram,  No.  134.  Mr.  Bayley. 

And  a  second  piece,  167.  Ordinary  monogram.  No.  134,  with  Arian  si, 
or  ti. 


9. — □  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Standing  figure,  to  the  right,  with  the  right  arm  extended  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  holding  a  chaplet. 

Reverse  — Eigure  in  short  tunic,  with  loose  vcil-likc  garments  around  the  head, 
etc. 

Arian  Legend,  imperfect : —  ...  jasa  Mahatasa  jiyilishasa. 

Mr.  BaUcy. 
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XXXII.  SoTEB  Megas. 

1. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Bust  of  king,  with  crested  helmet,  to  the  left ;  the  right  hand  holds 
an  arrow. 

Monogram,  No,  168,  with  the  Arian  letters  ti,  in  front  of  the  profile. 
Eeverse  : — Azas’  type  of  horseman,  elevating  a  small  object  like  a  cross. 
Legend  — BACIASV  BAClA£Ya)N  Ca)THP  M£rAC. 

Monogram,  No.  168.  Mr.  Bayley. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqna,’  pi.  ix.,  figs.  8,  10. 

2.  — O  Copper.  Plate  xvii.,  fig.  26. 

Obverse  :  —Bust  of  king,  with  rayed  head ;  the  right  hand  holds  either  a  javelin 
Avith  pennons,  or  a  simple  dart. 

Monogram,  No.  168. 

Eeverse  —As  above. 

Monogram,  No.  168.  ^  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ix.,  figs  11  to  19. 

There  are  numerous  subordinate  varieties  of  this  type  of  coin,  which  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  particularize  in  this  place.  But  I  may  notice  that  the  degraded  Greek 
sigmas,  which  have  heretofore  usually  been  rendered  by  a  square  C,  are,  in 
these  mintages,  indifferently  interchanged  with  the  equally  debased  C  on  the 
different  specimens. 

3. — O  Copper.  Plate  xvii ,  fig.  23. 

Obverse  — King  on  horseback,  to  the  right. 

Legend  — BACIAEV  BACIAeva>N  CCOTHP  M^PAC. 

Eeverse*— A  male  figure,  with  flat  helmet  and  fillet,  casting  incense  upon  a 
small  altar. 

Arian  Legend  ■  —-Muhdrajasa  RajadiraJam  MaJiatasa  Tradatasa, 
Monogram,  ti.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  ix.,  figs.  20,  21,  22. 

4. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Head,  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 

Monogram,  No.  168. 

Eeverse  : — Standing  figure,  to  the  left,  holding  a  staff  or  spear  in  the  left  hand, 
and  what  may  possibly  be  intended  for  the  thunderbolt  in  the 
right. 

Greek.  Legend  (imperfect).  Mr.  Bayley. 

XXXII'*'.  Kabphises. 

1. — Gold.  Unique. 

Obverse -—King,  seated  after  the  Oriental  fashion  (cross-legged)  on  clouds. 

He  holds  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  small  flames  ascend  from  his 
shoulders ;  he  wears  a  Scythic  cap  surmounted  by  a  single- 
centred  trident. 

Legend --BACIAETC  ooHMo  KAA4>1CHC. 

Monogram,  169. 

Eeverse  —Siva  and  his  bull  (Nandi) ;  flames  rise  from  the  divinity’s  head;  he 
holds  a  trident  in  his  right  hand. 

Arian  Legend  .  —  Mdhdrajasa  Rajadirajasa  sarvaloga  Imaatasa  Mahimastam 
hapinasasa. 

Monogram,  159.  Captain  Eobinson. 
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2. — Gold. 

*  Obverse  . — King,  seated  on  an  Eastern  tb.rone,  with  a  flower  in  his  right  hand. 

Legend  and  monogram  as  above. 

Reverse:— Device  as  No.  1. 

Monogram,  ditto. 

‘Jour,  des  Sav.,’  1834,  pi.  fig.  7.  ‘Ariana  Antiq^ua/  pi.  x.,  fig.  5> 
and  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  17. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  coins  of  Kadphises  in  this  place, 
as  they  scarcely  belong  to  the  Bactrian  series.  It  will  be  sufdcient  to  refer  to 
the  types  already  figured  and  described  by  Prinsep,i  and  the  additional  speci¬ 
mens  engraved  in  the  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua.^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  and 
other  Indo-Scythian  coins  are  known  only  in  gold  and  copper,  the  single 
*  supposed  silver  specimen  in  the  E.I.H.^  having  proved  to  be  of  copper 
plated  over ! 


XXXIII.  Gokdoi>habp.s.^ 

1. — O  Copper  Plate  xliii.,  fig  15. 

Obverse  • — Azas’  horseman,  to  the  right 

Legend -.—BACIAE CO C  BACIAECON  roNAo<3E>APoT. 

Monogram,  No,  170, 

Reverse* — Figure,  with  trident. 

Arian  Legend  dr q/h  Mahatasa  Gadapha^'asa.^ 

British  Museum  coin.  Monogram,  No.  I7l. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua’  (billon  coin),  pi.  v.,  fig.  16. 


1  [Pi.  viii.,  fig.  4  ;  pi.  xxii.,  figs.  1,  2,  3.] 

2  [‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  x.,  figs.  7  to  21.] 

3  [‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xi.,  fig.  9.] 

^  [An  enquiry  of  considerable  interest  has  been  raised  with  reference  to  the  name 
preserved  on  these  coins,  so  long  veiled  from  European  intelligence,  in  virtue  of  the 
almost  literal  identity  it  hears  to  the  designation  of  the  king  mentioned,  in  certain 
old  church  legends,  as  the  ruling  potentate  of  India  at  the  period  of  the  mission  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  The  coincidence  in  the  appellation  is  certainly  remarkable, 
though  thero  is  a  dcicct  in  the  primary  authority  lor  the  statement,  a  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  coiTOspondence  of  the  site  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  doubt  as  to  the 
needful  accordance  of  the  epochs  of  the  legendary  and  the  nimnsmatieally-ccrtified 
monarchs,  the  latter  of  whom  seems  to  belong  to  a  date  prior  to  our  era ;  but,  ibr  the 
reconcilement  of  this  last  obstacle,  there  is  a  fairly  open  margin  afforded  by  the  suc- 
cessional  coins,  which  in  themselves  suggest  the  question  as  to  whether  the  name  of 
Gondophares  was  not  posthumously  elevated  into  the  rank  of  a  dynastic  title.  The 
following  heads  of  sentences  will  indicate  the  leading  combinations  deposed  to  by  the 
‘  Legenda  Aurea,’  p.  33  : — ‘  Thomas  apostolus  cum  csset  apud  Ctcsarcam,  apparuit  ci 
domiiius  dicens .  rex  Indioo  Gundofcius,  etc.,  p.  35.  Post  haec  autem  apostolus  ct 
Ahhanes  ad  regem  Indirn  pervenerunt  .  .  .  Gad  fratcr  regis,  etc.,  p.  37.  Post 
hoc  autem  iu  suporiorem  Indiam  ahiit’. — ‘Jacobi  a  Yoragine  Lcgcnda  Aurea.’ 
Dresden,  1846.  C/.  also  ‘Lombardica  Historia’  (1490),  Kercher;  pp.  122  and 

91  severally  of  the  French  and  Latin  editions  of  his  ‘  China,’  etc. ;  also  Assemain’s 
erudite  rectifications,  pp.  30  and  591,  vol.  lii.  (2nd  part).] 

5  [The  Arip  orthography  of  this  name  varies  considerably,  not  only  in  the  different 
mintages  of  diverse  types,  but  even  in  pieces  having  similar  standard  devices  :  among 
the  latter,  belonging  to  class  No.  1,  I  note  Ganda^ykrata^-^Gudupha^  etc  ] 
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2. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  As  above. 

Legend-— BA'CIAECOC  BACIAECON  MEFAAoT  TNAo«>SPPoT. 

Reverse. — Minerva,  armed,  to  tb.e  right. 

Arian  Legend  —  Mdhdrajct  Eajadiraja  Tradatct  ....  Gadapharasa. 
Monogram,  JSTo.  134c  with  172. 

Mr.  Brereton.  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  v.,  fig.  17. 

3. — O  Copper. 

Ob-verse  : — As  above. 

Reverse  — Male  figure,  with  spear,  to  the  right. 

Monograms,  No.  134c  with  173  {t  and_2?7irc),  No.  171  with  155c^. 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  v.,  fig  18. 

4.  — □  Copper.  (Type  as  in  pi.  xxviii.,  fig.  15  ,  and  pi.  xxxii ,  fig.  14). 

Obverse  .  —King,  on  horseback ;  to  his  front  is  seen  Victory,  presenting  a  chaplet. 
Legend: — BAClAEo  .....  ^>APoT(J>).  [‘Ariana  Antiqua’  coin,  ^>APoT 
jaePAAoT  PoNAA.] 

Reverse  —Centre  device,  the  monogram  figured  under  No.  170,  pi.  xid. 

Arian  Legend: — Mdhd  ....  Dliaga  ,  .  .  sa  Apratihatasa  Ja  .  ,  .  .  sa 
GudapJiarasa, 

Monograms,  Arian  letters,  No.  63  and  smi. 

Mr.  Bayley.  ‘Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  16. 

5. — O  Copper.^ 

Obverse  — Head  of  king,  to  the  left ;  the  contour  similar  to  the  Pakores’  busts. 

Legends  imperfect.  B  B.,  etc. 

Reverse  : — Victory,  with  chaplet. 

Arian  Legend  — Mdhdrajasa  Eajaduajasa  Mahatasa  Gudaphara . 

Monogiain,  gu,  and  an  indistinct  Arian  letter.  Mr.  Bayley. 

6. — O  Copper.  Plate  xviii.,  figs.  5-8. 

Obverse  . —Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  greatly  barbarised.  [THPoC  TNA04>EPP.] 
Reverse  — Victory,  as  in  No.  5. 

Arian  Legend  . — Mdlidrajasa  Godapha  .  sa  Tradatasa. 

Mr.  Brereton, 

7.  — O  Copper.  Small  barbaric  coin. 

Obverse  : — Rude  filleted  head,  to  the  right. 

Abbreviated  Greek  legend,  BAG  I  BAG  .  .  .  T. 

Reverse  : — Rude  figure  of  Thessalian  Minerva,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend. — Eagadirajasa  Mahatasa  Godapharasa. 

Monogram,  Arian  stri  and  lid  or  ho. 


XXXI Y.  Abdalgases. 

1. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  — King’s  bust  to  the  right,  as  in  the  Pakores’  type. 

Legend  .  lAEUJG  CiiJTHPoG  A  .  .  .  . 

Reverse  . — Pigure  of  Victory,  to  the  right  (of  good  execution). 

Arian  Legend  — Tradatasa  Mdhdrajasa  Ahdaga^asa.  Mr.  Brereton. 


^  [There  is  an  interesting  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  brought  from  India  by 
Captain  Hollings,  tyjiically  connected  with  the  above,  which  deserves  mention  in  this 
place. — O  Copper.  Ohv. — Bust  of  king  to  the  left,  wearing  the  Parthian  tiara.  Imper- 
iect  legend,  in  coniipt  Greek,  BACIAET.  Eev. — Figure  of  Victory,  as  in  No.  6.  Greek 
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2.  — O  Copper. 

Obyeese  . — Azas’  horseman,  to  the  right,  with  flat  cap  and  flowing  fillet;  hand 
upraised. 

Legend,  corrupt  :—BA2IAEroNToI  BASIAEtONT  ABAAFASoT. 

Monogram,  170. 

A  coin  in  the  B  I.  gives  the  name  ABAAFASoT.  Rev.  monogram,  395 
with  1745,  etc. 

Reverse  — Erect  figme,  to  the  right,  head-dress  as  on  the  obverse,  with  spear, 
hand  e:?teiided. 

Arian  Legend  — Godophara  JBhrada  Futrasa  Mdhdrajasa  Abdagamm. 
[Coin]  ‘  of  Gondopliara^s  brother’s  son,  Mhhhraja  Abdagascs.’ 

Capt  Robinson,  395  with  Arian  monogram,  No.  174  [Sahre  or  Saplire). 

Some  of  the  coins  of  this  scries  modify  the  obverse  legend.  It  is  usually  in 
corrupt  and  bungled  Greek,  and  difficult  to  make  sense  of ;  but  it  clearly 
accords  "with  the  substance  conveyed  in  the  Arian  legend  above  transcribed, 
in  defining  the  nepotal  relationship  of  Abdalgascs.  A  collation  of  three  speci¬ 
mens  (B.  I.)  produces  the  following  imperfect  version — BA''IAETA  DAAA 
FTNAI4>EPo  AAEA4>IAEu[jC.  The  Reverse  legend  is  also  uncertain  m  the 
diiferent  specimens,  adding,  at  times,  the  titles  of  Tradatasa  and  Lhramiasa 
after  the  Maharaja.  Monogram,  176 

3. — O  Copper.  Similar  types. 

Legends,  imperfect  [loI^>EPo  AAEA4»I]  with  the  addition  of  the  title  of 
Tradatasa  before  the  name  on  the  reverse,  Mr.  Brereton. 

4. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Horseman,  to  the  left. 

Reverse  .—Figure  as  in  No.  1,  without  the  cap.  Major  Cunningham. 

— Small  coin.  Mr!  Bayley. 

6. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  :  —As  No.  2.  Monogram,  No.  145  with  t. 

Reverse  .  —Erect  figure,  holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory,  to  the  left. 

Monogram,  No.  134c,  with  Greek  AP  and  Bactrian  t.  Mr.  Bayley. 

Stju-Abdagases  Sasan. 

1.— O  Copper. 

Obverse. — Horseman,  as  in  No.  2.  Legend  imperfect. 

Monogram,  No.  170,  withy;.  My  ^Cabinet,’  170,  and  5. 

Reverse  .  —Figure  as  above,  No.  2. 

Arian  Legend  — Md/idrajasa  Maliatasa  Tradatasa . ^  Godaphrasa 

Sasasa, 

Monogram,  No.  159,  with  ^  and  small  letters,  y?,  sh,  etc,  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Bayley,  y?,  y?i,  etc,  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  pi.  v.,  fig.  20. 

legend  imperfect,  but  the  name  or  title  reads  clearly  CANABAPoT.  Of,  jElii 
Spartiani— Lugduni  Bat.  mdclxi,  p.  23 ;  and  Kerchor,  pp.  80,  French  edit.,  59, 
Latin  edit  Fsamtnossires  ? 

1  [Major  Cunningham  renders  the  doubtful  word  here  omitted  as  Teva-hadasa 
(Sanskrit,  Deva-hndya),  God-hcartod,  Qforpovos,  ‘Jour.  A.  Soc.  Bong.,’ 

1854,  p.  713.] 
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2.~0  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Azas’  horseman. 

Eevebse  — Jupiter,  holding  a  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend  — MdMrajasct  Saccha  J)ha{mctpidasd)  [Cunningham]. 

Monogram,  No.  134^?,  with  Oreek  AP  and  Arian  t, 

‘  Ariana  Antiqua/  pi.  v.,  figs.  19,  20. 

•  xxxy.  Arsaces. 

I  extract  the  following  notice  of  the  coins  of  Arsaces  from  Major  Cunningham’s 
paper  in  the  ^  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  vol.  xi.,  1842,  p.  135. 

1.  — Q  Copper. 

Obverse  — A  horseman,  to  the  right. 

Legend  BACIASVONTOC  BACIASOJN  AIKAIoT  APCAKoV. 

Eeverse  • — Type  obliterated. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Raj  dr  aj am  Mahatasa  Ashshahasa  Tradatasa. 

2.  — O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — A  horsemanf  to  the  right. 

Legend,  imperfect ; — BA2I  .  .  OY  APSAKoY. 

Eeverse  — Male  figure,  to  the  left,  holding  a  small  figure  in  his  right  hand. 
Arian  Legend. — Mdhdrajarajam  .  .  .  A{shshakasa). 

XXX YI.  Pakoees. 

1.— O  Copper. 

Obverse  .—Bearded  head,  to  the  left;  the  hair  is  elaborately  curled  and 
arranged  after  the  Persian  fashion. 

Legend  -—BACIASYC  BAClAewy  HAKoPHC. 

Eeverse  • — Victory  with  chaplet,  to  the  right. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrajasa  Rajadirajasa  Mahatasa  Rahurasa. 
Monograms,  Nos.  177,  178,  composed  of  Bactrian  letters,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  foot-stroke  peculiar  to  the  style  of  writing  in  use  on  these  coins. 

‘  Joui'.  As.  Soc.  Bong.,’  vol.  xi.,  pi.  fig.  11. 

XXXYIII.  Orth  AGNES. 

1. — O  Copper. 

Obverse  Head  of  king,  to  the  left;  the  hair  is  arranged  after  the  Persian 
fashion  on  the  Pakores’  device. 

,  Legend  (corrupt)  .— BACIAEYC  BACIAECON  MEPAC  oPOAPNHC. 
Eeverse  : — Victory,  to  the  right,  holding  out  a  fillet 

Legend  (imperfect)  : — {Mdhdrajasa  f)  Mahatasa  Oudupharasa  .  .  , 

British  Museum.  Bactrian  monograms,  gu  and  go. 
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COINS  AND  RELICS  FROM  BACTRIA. 

[Article  XXI.  completes  the  series  of  James  Prinsep’s 
original  essays.  The  subjoined  paper  by  his  brother,  Mr, 
H.  T.  Prinsep,  is  reproduced  from  the  ^Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal/  December,  1838,  as  introductory  to,  and 
partially  illustrative  of,  my  author’s  latest  artistic  contribution 
to  Indian  numismatics, — an  engraving  which  he  himself  was 
not  spared  to  comment  on  in  the  text  of  the  Journal  for  whose 
pages  it  was  designed.^] 


i  [Tlie  severance  of  this  connexion,  at  the  time  deemed  only  temporary,  is 
recorded  in  the  subjoined  proceeding  of  the  ‘Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/  ^vhxoh, 
however  intentionally  complimentary,  does  hut  scant  justice  to  the  position  James 
Prinsep  achieved  for  the  Society  itself,  in  association  with  the  journal  of  which  he  is 
here  lecognised  as  the  editor]  • — 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  ‘Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  Wednesday 
evening,  the  14th  Novemher,  1838.  The  Hon  Sir  Edward  Byan,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Before  proceeding  to  the  general  business  of  the  meeting,  the  President  rose 
and  stated  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  I’rinsep, 
the  substance  of  which  must  be  a  somce  of  deep  regret  to  every  member  of  the 
Society,  for  every  one  must  feel  the  loss  the  Society  had  suffered  in  the  departure  of 
its  Secretary,  Mr  James  Prinsep.  Ho  assured  the  meeting,  however,  and  he  spoke 
on  the  authority  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Prinsep,  before  his  departure, 
that  this  gentleman’s  absence  from  India  would  be  but  for  a  short  period,  and  that  on 
his  return  he  would  be  ready  to  take  the  same  interest,  and  to  display  the  same  zeal 
and  anxiety,  which  had  so  honorably  distinguished  his  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  he  had  undertaken  in  connexion  with  the  Society.  The  President  said  that 
the  objects  of  the  Society  had,  under  Mr.  Prinsep’ s  able  superintendence,  been 
prosecuted  with  a  vigour  which  had  added  largely  to  its  credit  and  reputation ;  and 
that  the  results  produced  in  every  department  of  science  and  literature,  for  which  the 
Society  was  indebted  chiefly  to  its  Secretary’s  activity  and  vaiicd  powers,  had  sus¬ 
tained  its  character  in  a  manner  rivalling  the  periods  when  it  derived  renown  from 
the  labours  of  a  Jones,  a  Colcbrooke,  and  a  Wilson.  The  President  took  occasion  to 
addj  that,  in  the  time  of  hir.  James  Prinsep,  and  on  his  proposition,  the  name  of  the 
Society  had  been  associated  with  a  monthly  periodical,  established  by  the  late  Captain 
Herbert,  originally  under  the  name  of  ‘  Gleanings  in  Science.’  The  work  was  after¬ 
wards  extended  and  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Pnnsep  himself ;  and  at  his  suggestion 
it  was  resolved,  in  1831,  that  so  long  as  this  periodical  should  he  conducted  by  a 
Sccretaiy'  of  the  Society,  it  should  hear  the  title  of  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
Tinder  that  name  it  had  been  since  continued  by  Mr.  Prinsep  with  very  distinguished 
success  to  the  present  day.  The  Society  hud  no  property  in  the  ‘Journal,’  and  no 
right  to  prevent  Mr.  Pnnsep  from  separating  it  again  from  tlic  Society,  and  con¬ 
ducting  it  on  his  own  account ;  but  he  had  no  such  intention.  He  (Sir  E.  Byan) 
had  ascertained  that  Mr.  James  Prinsep  had  made  arrangements  for  its  being  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  the  present  year  from  materials  in  hand ;  and  after  that  ho  meant 
that  his  series  should  ho  closed ;  but  ho  had  no  objection  to  the  Society’s  continuing 
the  periodical  by  the  same  name,  under  other  management,  as  a  concern  (piite  hide- 
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It  lias  been  already  announced  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal^  that  the 
extensive  collections  of  coins  and  other  relics  made  by  Mr.  Masson,  by 
Sir  Alexander  Eurnes,  and  Dr.  Lord,  were  on  their  way  to  Calcutta, 
and  were  likely  to  fall  shortly  under  the  examination  of  the  Editor. 
He  felt  it  as  a  great  compliment  that  was  paid  to  his  efforts  to  restore 
the  lost  portions  of  Indian  and  Bactrian  history  by  means  of  the  coins 
and  inscriptions  still  extant  in  the  language  and  with  the  superscrip¬ 
tions  and  dates  of  the  rajas  of  those  times,  that  collectors  in  all  parts  of 
India  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  his  inspection  whatever  they 
lighted  upon  as  unusual,  and  sought  his  reading  and  interpretation  of 
the  legends,  emblems,  and  inscriptions,  which  baffled  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  the  pandits  and  antiquarians  of  the  vicinity.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  happy  discoveries  made  by  him  in  this  line,  coins  and 
transcripts  of  inscriptions  came  in  from  all  quarters,  from  Assam  and 
Ava  to  Bokhara  and  Sindh,  and  from  Ceylon  northward  to  Nepal.  The 
possession  of  the  rich  store  of  materials  thus  accumulated  gave  facilities 


pendent.  Now,  he  (the  President)  hclievcd  that  all  the  members  of  the  Society 
would  regret  excecdmgdy  that  a  periodical  so  cstahhshed,  and  which  had  acquired 
such  credit  and  consideration,  should  be  discontinued.  He  tiusted  that  it  would  he 
resumed  by  Mr.  J.  Prinsep  himself  when  he  returned  to  India ;  hut,  in  the  meau- 
time,  he  should  submit  to  the  meeting  the  propriety  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
possibility  of  making  some  arrangement  to  carry  it  on  during  Mr  Prinsep’ s  absence. 
Having  premised  thus  much,  the  President  stated  that  he  should  read  to  the  meeting* 
Mr.  James  Piinsep’s  letter,  placing  the  situation  of  Secretary  at  their  disposal’  bu^ 
as  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting  to  desire  to 
retain  Mr  Prinsep  in  official  connection  Avith  the  Society,  he  should  not  consider  this 
letter  as  an  absolute  resignation,  but  should  propose  a  resolution,  and  submit  arrange¬ 
ments  founded  upon  it,  wbicb  wmuld  enable  hlr  Prinsep  to  resume  the  office  on  his 
return  to  India.  The  President  then  read  the  following  letter  — 

To  the  linn.  Sir  Eowaud  IIyan,  JL7,,  Premdont  of  the  Asiatic  Societi/. 

IION.  Sir, 

Being  compelled  by  ill-licalth  to  proceed  to  sea  and  cveiitnally  to  Europe,  I  have  talicn  my 
passage  onboaid  the  ‘  Herelordshirc,’  with  the  intention  of  being  absent  from  the  coimtiT  for 
two  or  perhaps  thiec  years.  I  urn  thus  nndei  the  noccs.sity  of  placing  at  the  disposal  ot  the 
Society  the  situation  of  its  Secretary,  which  I  have  iilled  for  five  years. 

It  IS  with  great  reluctiuicc  and  regiet  that  I  thus  separate  myself  from  a  body  with  whom 
I  have  been  associated  in  labours  of  much  interest  and  utility,  whose  favour  has  encouraged  my 
zeal,  and  through  whoso  credit  and  lepntation  in  the  voild  I  have  obtained  tlio  means  of 
inalving  generally  known  my  owm  humble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  my  not  unsuccessful 
endeavours  to  explore  the  antiquities  of  the  country  to  v  hose  sciwice  e  are  devoted. 

But  the  disability  of  sickness  is  an  accident  to  which  we  .ire  all  liable,  and  fioin  which  there 
is  no  lesoiucc,  but  m  temporary  depaiture  to  a  better  climate.  I  am  thus  compelled  to  leave 
ray  incomplete  labours  to  he  perfected  by  others,  and  to  relinquish  the  place  I  have  held  in  the 
Society,  that  provision  may  be  made  foi  its  competent  chscharge  under  the  failure  of  my  own 
power  of  longer  rendering  useful  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he,  etc. 

1st  JN'ovemher,  1838.  {Signed)  James  Prinsep. 

Proposed  by  tbc  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cuniin,  and  unanimously  resolved: 
That  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Prinsep  bo  not  accepted;  but  the  Society  hope 
that  lie  will  rctmm  to  resume  tbc  situation  of  Secretary,  wliicb  he  had  filled  so  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  Society  for  a  period  of  five  years. ~llesolved  :  That  the  President 
communicate  to  Mr.  J ames  Prinsep  the  desire  of  the  Society,  that  ho  shall  not  con¬ 
sider  himself  as  having  vacated  the  situation  of  Secretary ;  and  express  the  hope  that, 
on  his  return  to  India,  he  will  resume  the  situation  of  Secretary. 
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of  comparison  and  collation  which,  were  doubtless  a  main  cause  of  his 
success ;  hut  the  study  and  exertions  required  for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  numerous  references  to  his  individual  skill,  although  entered 
upon  with  a  zeal  participated  only  by  those  who  have  achieved  much, 
and  feel  that  there  is  yet  more  within  their  reach  which  ought  to  he 
the  result  of  their  own  discoveries,  were  too  severe  for  the  climate  of 
India,  and  the  Editor’s  robust  constitution  sunk  at  last  under  the  in¬ 
cessant  labour  and  close  attention  given  to  these  favorite  studies  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  richest  collection  of  inscriptions,  coins,  and 
relics,  that  had  ever  been  got  together  in  India,  were  actually  on  their 
way  to  Calcutta,  as  materials  for  maturing  the  results  he  had  achieved. 
The  collections  of  Mr.  Masson  were  forwarded  from  Bombay  in  the 
John  Adam,  which  x^cached  Calcutta  only  in  the  course  of  the  past 
December.  There  are  of  these  coins  from  four  to  six  thousand,  besides 
the  contents  of  several  topes,  and  casts  of  iigurcs  of  Budh,  with  various 
other  remains  of  the  period  antecedent  to  the  jj^uhammadan  invasion  of 
Bactria  and  Afghanistan.  The  whole  of  this  collection  was  by  order  of 
Government  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  the  meeting 
of  January,  1839  ;  but  the  members  present  felt  that,  in  the  absence  of 
their  late  Secretary,  and  likewise  of  Capt.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Y.  Tregear, 
and  Colonel  Stacy,  there  were  no  persons  in  Calcutta  to  whom  the 
examination,  arrangement,  and  report  upon  the  coins  and  relics  could 
be  committed  with  confidence.  They  came  therefore  to  the  unanimous 
resolution  to  recommend  their  being  forwarded  without  delay  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  Honorable  Court  would  have  the  opportunity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  them  to  the  inspection  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  jointly  with  Dr.  Wilson,  the  librarian  at  the  East  India  House, 
and  so  the  ends  of  science  and  of  antiquarian  research  would  be  most 
effectually  ansv  cred. 

The  care  of  tliis  magnificent  collection,  which  is  large  enough  to 
supply  all  the  museums  in  Europe,  has  been  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Cracroft,  a  very  zealous  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  there  is 
ground  for  hoping  that  under  his  supcriutendcnco  a  catalogue  may  yet 
bo  made  bcfoi’c  he  takes  his  final  departure  for  England.  The  articles 
have  come  round  in  l)ags  without  any  separate  lists,  and  in  one  bag 
there  are  about  two  thousand  copper  coins. 

But,  independently  of  ]\Ir.  ^Masson’s  collection,  another  numbered 
by  thousands  lias  been  brought  to  Calcutta  by  Dr.  McLeod,  the  In¬ 
spector  General  of  Hospitals  to  Her  IMajesty’s  foroos  in  Iixtlia.  This 
CDiiBists  partly  of  coins  of  all  metals,  but  tliero  arc  also  sevt'ral  seals 
and  gems  of  ditlbront  stones  cut  with  a  great  variety  of  emblems  and 
devices.  All  those  arc  the  proi)erty  of  Sir  A.  Barnes,  and  have  arrived 
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for  deposit  and  custody  as  well  as  for  inspection ;  they  are  therefore 
still  available  for  the  curious,  and  will  continue  so  until  Sir  A.  Burnes 
shall  send  instructions  as  to  their  disposal.  "We  cannot  ourselves  under¬ 
take  the  particular  examination  of  these  relics  so  as  to  give  the  detailed 
description  they  deserve.  A  selection  from  the  coins  had,  however, 
previously  been  made  at  Simla,  and  those  deemed  most  curious  being 
forwarded  by  the  dawk  arrived  fortunately  before  the  departure  of  our 
Editor.  Amongst  them  is  that  most  curious  coin  of  Dr.  Lord,  with 
the  head  of  Eucratides  on  one  side,  and  of  both  his  parents  on  the 
other,  a  drawing  of  which  is  exhibited  in  plate  xlii.  Erom  the  other 
selected  coins  thus  transmitted,  a  plate  was  prepared  by  the  Editor, 
which  was  intended  to  be  illustrative  of  an  article  he  designed  giving 
in  our  last  October  number.  The  plate  remains,  and  we  attach  it  to 
this  article,  that  the  curious  who  have  followed  our  Editor  to  the  length 
of  his  past  researches  may  see  the  objects  which  he  deemed  worthy  of 
fresh  illustration  in  the  field  of  Indo-Bactrian  numismatology.  If  the 
^Herefordshire,’  the  ship  in  which  he  took  passage,  had  touched  at 
Aladras,  or  had  put  into  Mauritius,  or  had  met  a  vessel  at  sea,  we 
might  have  hoped  for  the  comments  promised  on  this,  as  on  two  other 
plates  which  we  also  intend  to  give,  and  shall  separately  refer  to.  But 
the  time  approaches  when  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  our  seiies 
will  be  expected,  and  we  can  no  longer  defer  the  publication,  under 
the  doubtful  expectation  of  receiving  the  desiderated  paper  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  coins  and  gems  therefore  in  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes’s  collection  we  can  at  present  make  no  use,  but  we  hold  them 
in  deposit  for  the  examination  of  others,  and  to  await  his  further 
instructions.  We  must  be  content  at  present  to  give  the  plate  referred 
to,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  numbered  xliii.,  together  with  such  brief 
reading  of  the  names,  as  a  Tyro  of  Indian  numismatics  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  with  the  aid  of  the  alphabets  to  supply.  The  plate  is  of  Indo- 
Bactrian  coins  of  date  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Grecian  art, 
with,  the  Grecian  alphabet,  into  the  mints  of  that  country.  The 
legends  are  in  the  ancient  No.  1  character  of  the  then  univcTsal  Pali 
language,  with  Bactrian  characters  in  some  instances  on  the  obverse, 
or  intermixed.  The  names  and  emblems  on  these  coins  are  well  worth 
the  study  of  the  learned. 

Along  with  Sir  A.  Burnes’ s  coins,  Dr.  McLeod  brought  to  Calcutta 
a  very  singular  relic  obtained  by  Dr.  Lord  at  Badakhshun,  and  which 
is,  we  believe,  destined  for  the  British  Museum.  The  relic  in  question 
is  an  ancient  patera  of  silver,  embossed  in  the  interior  in  very  high 
relief,  and  representing,  with  all  the  usual  adjuncts  of  classic  mythology, 
the  procession  of  Bacchus.  I'he  god  himself  sits  in  a  car  drawn  by  two 
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harnessed  females  ■with,  a  drinking  cup  in  his  hand.  A  fat  infant, 
Silenus,  stands  in  front,  and  there  is  a  female  figure  sitting  on  the 
after  corner  of  the  car,  which,  from  its  disproportionate  size,  we 
imagine  to  be  the  carved  elbow  of  the  seat  on  which  the  god  reclines. 
There  are  also  two  winged  cupids  in  attendance,  one  fiying  with  a 
wand  in  his  hand,  to  which  a  fillet  is  attached,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  held  by  the  infant  Silenus ;  and  the  other  on  the  foreground  behind 
the  wheel  of  the  car,  as  if  employed  in  pushing  it  on.  The  car  is 
followed  by  a  dancing  Hercules,  distinguishable  by  the  club  and  lion 
skin.  The  heads  of  this  figure  and  of  the  Bacchus  are  both  wanting, 
owing  probably  to  their  having  been  of  gold,  or  thought  so,  while  the 
rest  of  the  patera,  being  only  of  silver  gilt,  has  escaped  similar  viola¬ 
tion.  The  gilding,  however,  is  mostly  worn  away  from  long  use,  and 
in  one  part  the  side  of  the  cup  is  actually  worn  through.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  circumstance  of  the  main  figure  being  represented 
with  a  cup  in  hand,  its  identity  with  the  Grrccian  Bacchus  is  proved 
by  the  vines  circumpendent,  and  by  the  figure  of  a  tiger  standing 
prominently  out  in  the  fore-ground  and  drinking  out  of  a  wine  jar. 

This  patera  is  the  property  of  Dr.  Lord,  who  is  also  the  fortunate 
owner  of  the  double-headed  coin  of  Eucratides,  the  original  apparently 
from  which  the  plate  of  a  similar  coin  is  given  in  Dr.  Yincent’s  '  Beri- 
plus;’  but  the  double  head  is  there  represented  as  being  on  both  sides 
of  the  coin.  "With  a  liberality  deserving  of  particular  notice,  both  these 
unique  relics  have  been  gratuitously  appropriated  by  the  finder,  or  are 
intended  to  be  so,  in  the  manner  deemed  by  him  most  conducive  to  the 
ends  of  science,  Dr.  Lord  not  desiring  to  retain  them  as  isolated  trophies 
of  his  own  good  fortune  in  the  field  of  research  and  discovery. 

I  fear  we  must  not  look  upon  this  piece  of  plate  as  affording  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Badakhshiin,  where  it  was  found,  at 
any  particular  epoch.  That  it  is  of  high  antiquity  is  quite  apparent 
from  the  condition  of  the  metal,  as  well  as  from  the  design ;  but  in  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  published  amongst  Arian’s  works,  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  ap^yvpdojMara,  i.e.  articles  of  silver  plate,  were  a 
staple  import  from  the  west,  for  exchange  against  the  productions  of 
India.  At  Minnagarh,  upon  the  Indus,  it  is  further  stated  by  the 
author  of  that  treatise  that  he  himself  presented  to  the  raja  ^apvrcfMa 
apyvpcopLaraf  valuable  pieces  of  plate,  in  order  to  scciu'c  his  favor,  and 
the  grant  of  certain  privileges  of  trade.  There  is  thus  reason  to  believe 
that  the  patera  must  have  been  brought  from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor, 
and  either  presented  in  like  manner,  or  sold  to  some  sovereign  of 
Bactria,  by  a  merchant  desiring  similar  privileges  of  trade  in  that 
country.  That  it  has  been  in  use  for  centuries  is  evident  fi'om  the 
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worn  condition  it  now  presents ;  but  for  bow  many  it  was  in  use,  and 
for  bow  many  it  lay  treasured  in  royal  or  other  repositories,  is  more 
than  may  now  be  conjectured. 

INDO-BACTRIAN  COINS. 

Specification  of  coins  in  plate  xlir. 

1.  Obverse  .  Armed  figure  standing  with,  a  cluh  or  spear  ;  no  inscription. 

Reverse  :  Elephant  with  rider.  Bactrian  inscription,  Hajasa ;  rest  not  deci¬ 
pherable. 

2.  Obverse  .  Woman  and  deer,  with  inscription  not  legible :  emblem,  etc. 

Reverse  Tree  and  mountain  ;  with  emblems.  [See  ante^  vol.  i.,  p.  201.] 

3.  Obverse  .  Man  and  bull ;  same  emblem  as  No.  2 ;  and  Mahdrdjascc  MaJiMatasa 

in  old  Pfili  clearly  legible,  but  the  name  to  the  left  baffles  us. 
Reverse.  Same  device  and  emblems  as  No.  2,  md  MaJidrdjasa  clearly  logihle 
in  Bactrian  at  the  bottom. 

4.  Obverse  :  Same  device  as  No.  2,  and  same  emblem ;  JRajna  Hajasa  Maghadatasa 

in  old  Rfili. 

Reverse  Same  device  and  emblems  as  No.  2 ;  Mahdrdjasa,  in  Bactrian ;  the 
rest  not  legible. 

5.  A  larger  coin ;  the  same  device  on  both  sides  as  No.  3  ;  obverse  defaced. 
Reverse  :  MccMrdjasa  in  Bactrian  characters. 

6.  Obverse;  Bull  and  emblem;  no  letters. 

Reverse  Same  emblems  as  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  with  addition  of  a  wheel ;  very 
peculiar, 

7.  Obverse-  Deer  and  man,  with  emblems;  Hajna  Kunandam  in  old  Rfili. 
Reverse  :  Same  as  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

8.  Obverse  :  Deer  and  woman ;  Mahdrdjasa  in  PfiU. 

Reverse  :  Same  as  No  2 ;  no  inscription. 

9.  Obverse  .  Deer  and  man ;  K^mandasyci  in  Pfilf. 

.  Reverse  :  Same  as  No.  2. 

lOj  Same  precisely.  Pali  inscription,  Nandasd,  the  last  letter  being  an  initial  >1  o'. 

BUDDHIST  SATRAP  COINS. 

11.  Obverse.  Horse  caparisoned. 

Reverse  :  Jdajasa^  in  Bactrian,  with  various  marks. 

12.  Obverse:  Horse. 

Reverse:  Standing  figure  with  bow.  Inscription  in  Pfib,  Sarha  idpasapata- 
mapasa.  [Khatrctpma  I^(J[l})agdmas7ias(i.'] 

13.  The  same  indistinct. 

14.  Obverse  :  The  same  worn. 

Reveiise  .  Inscription  in  lines.  Tmnapasa  legible  in  Pfilf.  [KJmtrapasa 
pagdmasa  P( JT  f)  agdmashasa .] 

15.  Nothing  distinct. 

16.  Obverse  :  Horse’s  tail  and  hind  quarter. 

Reverse  :  Figure  standing,  Zagdmcipasa  in  PfiK. 

17,18,19.  Obverse:  Bull. 

Reverse  :  Standing  figure,  with  inscription  dlajmpada&a.  Centre  one 
in  Bactrian. 
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20.  Obyerse  :  Standiiig  figure.  Pfili  inscription,  Faghitgapasa.  \^Khatapasa 

Raja  .  .  ] 

Keyerse  :  Figure.  No  inscription. 

21.  Nothing  made  out. 

22.  Obverse  :  Figure  in  speaking  attitude.  Rajna  Ragliunam 

23.  24,  25.  Not  deciphered. 

N.B.— These  latter  are  classified  as  of  the  Satrap  group— first,  hccause  of  tho  title 
Bhja  or  Mahhrhja  not  being  found  in  any  of  them ;  secondly,  hccause  of  the  names 
having  so  evidently  an  ancient  Persian  aspect ;  and  lastly,  hccause  of  tho  horse  em¬ 
blem,  which  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  tho  accession 
of  Gushtasp,  Darius  Hystaspes. 
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PEEFACE. 


In  putting  forth,  this  New  Edition  of  Prinsep’s  Useful  Tables, 

I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  sterling  value  of  the  work, 
and  the  appreciation  with  which  it  has  previously  been 
received  by  the  public  in  India,  as  evinced  in  reprints, 
partial  and  entire,  issued  at  Calcutta  and  elsewhere. 

My  task  as  Editor  has  been  limited  to  bringing  up  the 
Monetary  Tables  to  the  latest  possible  date,  the  occasional 
insertion  of  Notes,  and  the  incorporation  of  such  additional 
Dynastic  Lists  as  chanced  to  be  accessible  in  this  countx’y. 
The  orthography  of  the  Oriental  names  has  usually  been 
reproduced  literatim  after  the  oiiginal  printed  text,  wherein 
tliey  arc  found  to  vary  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been 
anticipated  consecpicnt  on  the  assemblage  of  the  component 
materials  from  the  works  of  various  European  commentators, 
who  each  followed  his  own  method  of  transliteration,  and 
who,  for  the  most  part,  wrote  before  we  had  arrived  at 
even  the  present  indeterminate  stage  in  the  system  of  the 
transcription  of  Eastern  tongues  which  Sir  William  Jones 
so  meritoriously  inaugurated. 
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BEITISH  INDIAIST  MOITETABY  SYSTEM  AS  ESTABLISHED 
BY  EEGHLATIOlSr  YII.  OE  1833  [OE  THE  BENGAL 
GOYEENMENT.] 

Silver  is  the  Icgall}"  constituted  medium  of  exchange  in  all  money 
transactions  throughout  the  British  Indian  possessions.  Gold  coin  is  a 
legal  tender,  at  a  fixed  value  of  sixteen  rupees  ^  for  the  gold  muhr  “ 
of  Calcutta,  and  fifteen  rupees  for  the  gold  muhr  of  Madras  and 
Bombay ;  but  it  is  not  dcmandable  in  payment,  and  is  left  to  find  its 
current  value  in  the  market.  Copper  coin  is  only  a  legal  tender  at 
the  established  rate  of  sixty- four  paisa ^  to  the  rupee,  on  payments 
falling  short  of  one  rupee. 

The  rupee  is,  then,  the  unit  or  standard  measure  of  value  through¬ 
out  India,  and  by  the  Eegulation  lately  passed,  a  perfect  assimilation  in 
weight  and  fineness  has  been  ejTected  in  this  unit  of  currency  of  the 
three  Presidencies,  so  that  the  rupee  of  Upper  India,  of  Madras,  and 
of  Bombay  are  now  identical  in  value.  From  this  uniformity  arc 
excepted  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal  Proper,  Bahai',  and  Orissa  ,*  in 
which  the  Mursliidabadi  or  sikka  ^  rupee  still  continues  to  be  the  legal 
currency ;  but  the  relation  of  one  coin  to  the  other  is  now  reduced  to 
great  simplicity,  one  Parrukhabad,  Madras,  or  Bombay  rupee  being 
pi'ecisely  equal  to ‘fifteen  linda®  sikka. 

/  . 

^  H  riipiya.  s  riipya^  ‘silver.*  ^  muhr^  ‘a  seal/ 

^  H  UijuJ  pet^sd.  ^  V  A.  sikjca^  ‘  a  coining  die.’  h 
’  s  imr  d)ld.  H  [j  \  and. 
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BEITISII  INDIAN  MONETAEA"  SYSTEIM. 


The  folio-wing  table  exhibits  the  scheme  of  the  British  Indian 
monetary  system  :  _ 


GOLD  nUHB. 

EUPEE. 

ANA. 

PAISA. 

.  -  1 
PA’I. 

Calcutta .  1  j 

16 

256 

1024 

3072 

Madeas  and  Bombay....  1 

15 

240 

960 

2H80 

1 

16 

64 

192 

1 

4 

12 

1 

3 

Small  shells,  called  kauris,"  are  also  made  use  of  for  fractional  pay¬ 
ments,  and  are  reckoned  as  follows :  but  their  value  is  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuation,  and  they  arc  now  nearly  superseded  by  the 


copper  currency. 

4  Kauris  make  .  i  Oancla.® 

20  Gandas  .  1  Pan.‘^ 

5  Pans .  1 


DESCEIPTION  OF  THE  CURRENT  COINS. 

GOLD  AND  SILVEB. 

The  inscriptions  upon  the  Company’s  gold  and  silver  coins  arc  in 
Persian,  as  follows : 

Obvebse  of  the  sikka  rupee  struck  at  the  Calcutta  mint. 

“Defender  of  the  Muhammadan  faitli,  Reflection  of  Divine  excellence,  the  Emperor 
Shhh  ’hlam  has  struck  this  coin  to  he  current  throughout  the  scviai  climesd’ 

Eeyebse  :  (jwjJU 

“  Struck  at  MurshitlCihad  in  tho  year  19  of  his  fortunate  reign.” 

The  rupee  of  the  Western  provinces,  coined  at  tho  late  luintH  of 
Karrukhabad  and  Denarcs,  and  now  at  tho  mint  of  t^agar,  bears  the 
same  inscription  on  the  obverse.  On  the  reverse  the  date  and  place  of 
coinage  are  diflerent : — 

jlj  I 

“Struck  at  Pan’uldifihhd  in  the  year  45  of  his  prosperous  reign,” 

The  several  varieties  of  coin,  produced  by  modifications  of  wcflgbf, 
standard,  or  die,  from  time  to  time  in  tho  Calcutta  and  Kubordinatc 
mints  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  from  their  all  bearing  the  same  legend 
and  date,  are  not  easily  recognized  hut  by  an  experienced  money¬ 
changer.  As,  however,  different  regulations  regarding  cleficieiicy  of 

^  ^  ®  pdda,  ‘a  quarter/  -  ii  JeaurL 

®  ganda,  (Elliot.)  ^ 
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weight,  etc.,  apply  to  the  coins  of  the  old  and  new  standard,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  point  out  a  mode  of  discriminating  them. 

1.  The  old  standard  sikka  rupee  of  1793-1818  has  an  oblique 
milling. 

2.  The  new  standard  sikka  rupee  of  1818-1832  has  a  straight 
milling. 

3.  The  new  sikka  rupee,  struck  under  the  present  regulation,  has  a 
plain  edge,  without  milling,  and  a  dotted  rim  on  the  face. 

The  distinctions  of  the  oblique  and  straight  milling  apply  also 
to  the  old  and  new  gold  muhr.  Of  the  up-country  or  Farrukhabad 
coins : — 

4.  The  old  standard  Farrukhabad  rupee  (or  ^  45th  Sun  Lucknow 
rupee’  of  Eeg.  XLY.  1803)  has  an  oblique  milling. 

5.  The  Ecnares  rupee,  coined  1806-1819,  has  also  an  oblique  milling. 

6.  The  now  standard  Farrukhabad  rupee,  coined  at  the  Farrukh- 
abad  mint,  1819-24,  and  at  the  Benares  mint,  1819-30,  and  now  at 
the  Sagar  mint,  has  an  upright  milling. 

7.  The  Farrukhabad  rupee,  coined  under  the  new  regulation  at  the 
Calcutta  mint,  has  a  plain  edge,  and  a  plain  rim  on  the  face. 

The  coins  struck  before  1793,  at  the  old  mints  of  Patna,  Murshid- 
ab‘ad,  and  Dacca,  the  Bcnai'es  rupee  anterior  to  1806,  and  the  coins  of 
all  the  Native  independent  states,  are  known  by  their  having  no 
milling.  The  Company’s  coin  up  the  country  is  thus  generally  called 
haldu.r'^  'milled,  or  made  by  machinery in  contradistinction  to  the 
unmilled  or  native  coins,  which  are  fashioned  and  stamped  with  the 
hammer  and  anvil. 

The  Madras  rupee  has  a  dotted  rim  on  the  face,  and  an  indented 
cord-milling :  that  coined  in  Calcutta  has  an  upright  milled  edge  :  it 
has  the  symbol  of  a  rose  on  the  obverse.  The  inscriptions  are  as 
follows ; — 

''  Tlio  auspicious  coin  of  the  noble  Monarch,  Aziz-nd-din  Mnljammad  ’Alamgir  !’' 
(the  father  of  Shhh  Xlam.) 

r  ^ 

“  Struck  at  Ark6,t  in  the  20th  year  of  his  propitious  reign.” 

The  Bombay  coin  has  now  a  plain  edge  and  the  following  legend  : 
\rU  jJU  ili.  L_^U^  iL^ 

“The  auspicious  coin  of  the  groat  Emperor,  Shtih  ’Alam,  1215.’’ 

Lii  l^'l  AAmS 

“  Struck  at  Sdrat  in  the  46th  year  of  his  propitious  reign.” 

1  kalddr. 
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COPPER  COINS. 

The  inscription  on  the  Calcutta  paisa  is,  on  the  obverse  : 

“  In  the  37th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor,  Shhh  ’Alam." 

On  the  REVERSE  :  ^  ^ 

One  p4’I  sikka  ” 

In  Eengali,  Persian,  and  Nagari  characters.  Serrated  rim  on  the 
face  and  plain-edge  milling. 

The  new  double-paisa  or  half-ana  pioce  has  on  one  side  merely  the 
words  ^  half-ana,'  in  English  and  Bengali :  on  the  reverse,  the  same 
in  Persian  and  JSTagari.  The  pa’i  or  third  of  a  paisa  has  in  the  same 
manner  merely  the  name  ‘  one  pa’i,’  which  makes  it  liable  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  ^one  piih  sikkii,’  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  it 
has  not  found  ready  currency.  The  natives  reckon  only  sixty-four  paisii 
to  the  rupee,  while  English  accounts  divide  the  lina  into  twelve  pa'i  j 
to  distinguish  them,  this  latter  (hitherto  an  imaginary  coin),  was  called 
the  pa’i  of  account. 

At  Madras  and  Bombay  an  English  device  has  been  introduced  for 
the  copper  coinage ;  on  one  side,  the  East  India  Company’s  arms ; 
on  the  other,  in  the  Bombay  coin,  a  pair  of  scales,  surmounted  with 
the  name  of  the  coin  in  English;  below,  the  word  Ja.c  ^adal^  ^justice,' 
in  Arabic,  and  the  Hijra  date  also  in  Arabic  numerals.  The  Madras 
paisa  coined  in  England  in  1803,  has,  on  the  reverse,  its  value  according 

to  the  old  system  ^  XX.  cash ; '  ^  and  in  Persian,  ^ . 

hist  Icds  chahdr  falus  ast,  ‘  twenty  has  make  four  falsd 
It  weighs  180  grains  (one  tola^),  and  the  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

The  principal  object  in  this  place  being  to  shew  the  present  state 
of  the  currency  and  the  existing  mint  regulations,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  various  alterations  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  three  Presidencies,  of  which  a  sketch 
Avill  hereafter  be  given  as  an  introduction  to  the  General  Tabic  of 
Indian  Coins. 

The  adoption  of  a  general  pictorial  impression  for  ail  the  coins  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India,  in  lieu  of  the  present  anomalous 
system,  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government  here 
and  at  home ;  and  it  is  hoped,  now  that  the  now  mints  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  are  perfectly  capable  of  executing  such  a  design,  and  the  prior 
measure  of  equalizing  the  standards  of  the  three  Presidencies  has  been 
carried  into  effect,  that  the  unhappy  tissue  of  mis-statements  as  to 

^  s  or  hchisya  or  Jeans.  2  ^  (<ft5r) 
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names,  places,  an(1  dates,  exposed  in  the  above  list,  will  give  pUico  to 
a  device  at  once  worthy  of  the  British  name,  and  afibrding  better 
security  against  fraudulent  imitation. 


WEIGHT  AND  ASSAY  OF  THE  COINS. 

GOLD  COINS. 

The  privilege  of  coining  gold  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  is  limited  to 
the  mint  of  Calcutta,  where  gold  muhrs  of  two  standards  arc  now 
coined:  the  ashrafi^  or  Murshidabad  gold  mnhr,  which  maintains  a 
high  degree  of  purity  (99^  touch)  has  a  weight  of  190  895  grains  troy. 
The  new  standard  gold  muhr  of  1819  contains  one-twelfth  of  alloy. 
The  absolute  quantity  of  pure  metal  was  then  reduced  in  a  trifling 
degree  to  adjust  the  ratio  of  its  value  to  that  of  silver  as  fifteen  to 
onc.‘^  The  new  gold  muhr  therefore  weighs  sixteen-fifteenths  of  a 
rupee,  and  passes  by  authority  for  sixteen  rupees,  but  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  has  been  of  late  years  higher  in  the  Calcutta  market,  especially 
for  the  purer  coins,  so  that  the  new  muhr  generally  passes  for  sixteen 


-  In  the  English  coins  the  ratio  is  14.287  to  1 — in  the  I’rench  money  as  15.5  to  1. 

[In continuation  of  this  subject,  I  extract  from  the  ‘Numismatic  Chronicle’  some 
icraarks  of  my  own,  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  India,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  hloghul  rule.  ‘The  authoiitativc  reform  of  the  coinage, 
effected  by  SMr  Shah  (a.ii.  946— 952=a.d  1539  to  1545),  appears  by  internal 
evidence  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  revision  and  rc-adjustmont  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  lower  metals,  silver  and  copper.  There  arc  no  positive  data  to  show  at 
what  rate  silver  exchanged  against  gold  in  the  time  of  Shir  Shhh  ;  but  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  Abdl-fazl’s  description  of  the  coin  rates  of  the  great  Akhar,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1556,  a.d.,  discloses  the  very  unexpected  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  as 
1  to  9  4  !  1  obtain  this  result  from  a  comparison  of  the  intiinsic  contents  assigned 

to  four  several  descriptions  of  gold  coins  in  the  ‘  Ayin-i  Akhari,’  as  contrasted  with  the 
corresponding  total  weight  of  the  silver  monev  dednod  by  the  same  authority  as  their 
cxcliangoahlc  value,  I  understand  both  gold  and  silver  to  have  been  pure.  Actual 
assay  shows  Akbar’s  gold  coins  to  have  been  totally  unalloyed,  and  Ahhl-fuJil  himself 
directly  asserts  that  the  silver  used  in  his  master’s  coinage  was  pure. 

I  append  an  outline  of  my  data  on  this  head : — 

lyt. — Chagal,  weight  in  gold  T.  3,  M.  0,  B.  dJ—SO  lls.  of  11^  rafishas 
each  :  549.84  ; :  172.5  x  30  (5175.0)  :  1  : :  9.4118. 

2iid.— iVfthbi,  gold,  weight  T.  1,  M.  2,  R.  4':|=12  Rs.  :  218.90  :  :  172.5  x  12 
(2070*0)  :  1  :  :  9.4563. 

mhi,  gold,  weight  M.  12,  R.  l£=10  Rs.  :  183.28  • :  172'5  x  10  (1725  0)  ; 
1  :  :  9.4118. 

4th. — ^"Adl  Gutkah,  gold,  weight  11  nihshas— 9  Rs.  :  165  : :  172.5  x  9  (1552-5) 

.  1  : :  9.40909. 

(The  common  told  of  180  gr.,  mdsha  of  15  gr.,  and  rati  of  1.875  gr.  have 
been  used  in  these  calculations). 

Annexed  arc  the  relative  proportions  of  these  several  denominations  of  coins,  as 
given  by  Ahdl-fa/I — extracted  verbatim  from  ancxcoUent  MS.  of  his  ‘Ayin-i  Akbari  ’ 
And  to  complete  the  original  details  of  the  entire  subject  for  those  who  may  d('sire  to 
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to  seveateen,  and  tTie  old  gold  mnlir  for  seventeen  to  eigliteen,  sikka 
rupees.  When  originally  coined,  both  of  these  moneys  were  at  a  discount. 

The  proportion  of  jdfteen  to  one  is  also  adopted  in  the  gold  rupees 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  which  are  coined  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
silver  money  of  those  Presidencies,  and  pass  current  for  fifteen  silver 
rupees. 

The  weights  and  purity  of  the  gold  coins  are  as  follows : — 


Weight  m 

Weight  in 

Legal  value. 

DEirOMIlTATrON-. 

Pure  gold. 

Alloy. 

gold. 

tolas. 

Old  Calcutta  muhr,^  with  ) 
an  oblique  milled  edge  j 

189.4037 

1.4913 

190.895 

1.060 

)  16  sikka 

New  standard  goldmuhr,  ^ 
with  a  straight  milling  j 

187.651 

17.059 

204.710 

1  137 

j  rupees. 

Madras  and  Bombay  new  ) 
gold  rupee  . J 

165 

15 

180 

1.000 

15  rupees. 

examine  them,  I  also  subjoin  the  Pupee  equivalents,  further  determining  the  actual 
value  of  the  silver  coins. 


#  -j-jj  ^ j  <c)jy  ^  ^ 


[and 

^,li  JL' 

^jy  Ull — 4*.o 

[E.T.  .  .  . 


A«gJ  V 


^  I J 


1  This  coin  is  inserted,  contrary  to  rule,  hceausc  its  fabrication  is  still  permitted 
at  the  Calcutta  mint,  for  the  convenience  of  the  merchants;  as  it  beais  a  higher  value, 
proportionally,  in  the  marhet  than  the  new  niuhr, 
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Half  and  quarter  gold  miilirs  are  coined  of  proportionate  weight  to 
the  above. 

The  pagoda  of  Madras  and  the  old  gold  muhr  of  Bombay  will  find 
their  place  in  the  General  Table  of  Coins. 

SILVEE  COINS. 


The  weight;  fineness,  and  relative  value  of  the  silver  coins  established 
by  the  new  regulation  are  as  follows : — 


DEN-OMrSTATIOir. 

raio  Sliver. 

Troy  grains. 

Alloy. 

Troy  guiins. 

Weight  lu 

troy  grams. 

Weight  in 

tolas. 

Calcutta  sikka  rupee . 

FarrukMbadjSouat,^  Sd-  \ 
gar,  Madras,  or  Bombay  > 
lupee  . ) 

176 

16 

192 

1.0666 

165 

15 

180 

1.000 

Eight-ana  pieces  {dth-anni'^)  and  four-ana  pieces  {suIcP  or  cliau- 
anni  ^ )  are  struck  of  proportionate  weight  to  each  of  the  above  coins. 

The  standard  quality  of  the  metal  is  eleven- twelfths  of  pure  silver 
to  one-twelfth  of  alloy. 

The  conversion  of  sikka  into  Earrukhabad  rupees  and  mco 
may  be  effected  in  the  simplest  manner  by  the  following  rules,  which 
obviate  the  necessity  of  providing  tables  for  the  purpose. 

Exile  Fiest. — To  convert  Earrukhabad  rupees  into  sikka  rupees  : — 
Deduct  one-sixteenth  of  the  amount  of  the  Earrukhabad  rupees  from 
that  amount,  and  the  result  mil  be  their  equivalent  in  siitkas. 

Eule  Second. — To  convert  sikka  rupees  into  Earrukliabad,  Madras, 
or  Bombay  rupees  : — Add  one-fifteenth  of  the  amount  of  the  sikkiis  to 
that  amount;  and  the  result  will  be  the  equivalent  in  Earrukhabad, 
Madras,  or  Bombay  rupees. 

To  avoid  confusion  here,  the  weights  and  values  of  the  former  cur¬ 
rencies  of  the  Company,  which  difier  in  a  small  degree  from  the  fore¬ 
going  scale,  as  well  as  those  of  the  existing  currencies  of  the  Native 
States,  will  be  inserted  in  the  General  Table  before  alluded  to. 

All  silver  money  of  the  new  standard  (with  a  straight  milling  or  a 
plain  edge),  is  considered  by  law  as  of  full  weight  until  it  has  lost  by 
wear  or  otherwise  two  pah  in  the  rupee ;  or,  in  round  terms,  one  per 
cent. 

^  sanawdtj  pi.  of  sanai,  ^ycar.’ 

"  ^j\  dfh-ann't.  ^  sukd.  ^  chau^auni. 
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Coins  ot  tte  old  standard  (with  the  oblique  milling)  remain  subject 
to  the  provision  of  Regulation  LXI.^  1795,  which  allows  them  to  remain 
a  legal  tender  until  they  have  lost  only  six  anas  per  cent. 

The  limits  of  weight  are,  therefore,  as  follows  : — 

Onginal  Allowance  Miiiimmn  Min,  weight  of 

weight.  for  wear,  weight.  100  rupees. 

Old  sikkS.  or  Murshidahid  rupee  179.666  grs  6  anas  per  ct.  179  grs.  99.44  tolas 

New  sikk'^  rupee...  192  grs.  2  p&,’i  p.  rup.  190  grs.  105.55  tolds 

FaiTuWiab^d,  old  rupee  .  173  grs.  6  p.  ct.  172.352  95.75  toRs 

,,  new  rupee .  180  grs.  2  p6.’i  p.  rup.  178.125  99.  tolas 

Light- weight  rupees  are  received  by  Government  officers  as  bullion, 
the  deficiency  from  standard  weight  being  made  good  by  the  payer. 
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The  copper  coins  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  are  now  equalized  in  wciglit, 
and  are  as  follows  : — 


Troy  grains. 


The  lialf-auSi  piece  .  200 

The  pais4  (marked  one  pa’i  sikka) .  100 

The  ph’l  of  account .  33^ 


Value. 

6  p^i’i  of  account 
3  ditto 
1  ditto 


By  Regulation  XXV.  of  1817,  Sect.  5,  copper  paisa,  struck  at  tlio 
Benares  mint,  weighing  98j  grains,  which  were  intended  at  first  (^vide 
Reg.  VII.  1814),  for  circulation  in  the  province  of  Benares  only,  and 
were  distinguished  with  a  trident  or  frisul,^  the  sjunbol  of  Siva,  were 
made  current  throughout  the  Bengal  provinces  at  par  with  the  Calcutta 
and  Rarrukhahad  paisa. 


Coinage  Duty  on  Seignobage. 

All  the  Comi  any’s  mints  arc  open  to  the  reception  of  gold  ^  and 
silver  bullion  for  coinage  on  private  account.  The  following  is  tli(‘ 
course  of  proceeding  adopted  in  the  Calcutta  mint:  -after  oxaminalidn 
by  the  processes  of  cutting  and  burning,  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
fraudulent  admixture,  the  proprietor  takes  a  receipt  from  the  Mint- 
Master  for  the  weight  of  his  bullion.— A  specimen  is  then  taken  for 
assay,  and  after  that  operation  the  mint  receipt  is  exchanged,  at  the 
Assay  Office,  for  a  certificate  of  the  standard  value  of  the  bullion  in 
gold  or  silver  money.  This  certificate  is  convertible  into  cash  at  the 
Treasury  as  soon  as  the  new  coin  may  be  transmitted  thither  from 
the  mint. 


^  "  Bxc'C'pt  the  Sugar  Mint,  which  coins  silver  (»nly. 
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A  deduction  is  made  from  the  assay  produce  of  bullion  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  coinage,  which  vary  at  the  different  mints  as  follows  : 

On  Gold  Bullion  On  Silver  Bullion, 

At  the  Calcutta  mint .  2  per  cent.  2  per  cent. 

At  the  Sugar  mint .  2  ditto.  2  ditto. 

[If  required  in  halves  and  quarters,  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  cent,  is  levied  at 
these  Mints.] 

At  the  Madras  mint  ^  .  3  per  cent.  4  per  cent. )  « 

At  the  Bombay  mint^  .  ditto.  3  ditto.  )  ^ 

On  the  re-coinage  of  rupees  struck  at  the  Company’s  mints  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  a  charge  of  one  per  cent,  only  is  levied. 

The  rates  of  seignorage  at  Bombay  and  Madras  include  the  charge 
for  refinage ;  for  which  a  separate  charge  is  made  in  the  Calcutta  and 
Siigar  mints,  on  under-standard  bullion  only,  at  the  rate  of  0.4  per 
cent,  per  pennyweight  of  worseness  in  the  assay :  (unless  such  inferior 
bullion  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  alligation  at  the  mint,  when 
the  charge  may  be  remitted  on  the  authority  of  the  Mint  Master). 

The  following  is  a  table  of  refined  charges  : — 


Assay. 

Befiimig 
charge 
per  cent. 

Assay. 

Befltimg 
charge 
per  cent. 

Assay. 

Ecflning 
charge 
per  cent. 

Assay. 

Belining 
charge 
per  cent. 

dtots. 

(hots. 

(Iwts. 

dints 

Oh 

Wo. 

0.02 

64 

Wo, 

0.26 

12|AYo. 

0.50 

184 

AYo. 

0.74 

1 

Wo. 

0.04 

7 

Wo. 

0.28 

13  AYo. 

0.52 

19“ 

AYo. 

0.76 

1^ 

Wo. 

0.06 

74 

Wo. 

0.30 

134  AYo. 

0.54 

194 

Wo. 

0.78 

2 

Wo. 

0.08 

8 

Wo. 

0.32 

14  AYo. 

0  56 

20 

Wo. 

0.80 

2A 

Wo. 

0.10 

84 

Wo. 

0.34 

144  AYo. 

0.58  i 

204 

Wo. 

0.82 

3 

Wo. 

0.12 

0 

AVo. 

0.36 

15"  AYo. 

0.60 

21* 

AYo. 

0.84 

H 

Wo. 

0.14 

94 

AVo. 

0.38 

154  AYo. 

0.62 

21| 

AYo. 

0.86 

4 

Wo. 

0.16 

10 

AAh. 

0.40 

16*  AYo. 

0.64 

22 

AYo. 

0.88 

4i 

Wo. 

0.18 

104 

Wo. 

0.42 

164  AYo. 

0.66 

22i 

Wo. 

0.90 

5 

Wo. 

0.20 

11" 

ATo. 

0.44 

17"  AYo. 

0.68 

23 

Wo. 

0.92 

Wo. 

0.22 

111 

AYo. 

0.46 

17|AYo. 

0.70 

234 

Wo.  1 

0.94 

6 

Wo. 

0.24 

12 

AYo. 

0.48 

18  AYo. 

0.72 

24 

Wo.  1 

0.96 

And  so  on  for  silver  of  inferior  quality.  By  the  practice  of  the  Calcutta  mint, 
the  charge  for  refinage  is  usually  remitted  up  to  G  ‘Wo.  j  at  the  S4gar  mint,  it  is 
levied  on  all  denominations  of  bullion  inferior  to  standard. 

The  next  two  tables,  for  calculating  the  intrinsic  or  assay  produce 
of  bullion,  arc  applicable  to  all  the  Company’s  mints,  where  the  tola 
weight  has  been  adopted. 


1  These  two  arc  inserted  on  the  authority  of  Kelly’s  'Cambist;’  it  seems  very 
advisable  that  the  charges  should  be  equalized  at  the  throe  Bresidenoy  mints,  as 
otherwise  the  desired  uniformity  of  valiio  cannot  Ix'  maintained. 
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Table  of  the  Intrinsic  or  Assay  Produce  of  Silver  Bullion  in  Farrukh- 
dbdd  and  Calcidta  rupees ^  from  the  1st  of  May,  _ 


o  ^ 

5  ® 

3  a 

Assay 

Report. 

Touch, 
or  flue 
silver,  ill 
ioO  parts. 

Produce 
in  Parru- 
kh4b4d, 
Madras, 
or 

Bombay 

Rs. 

Produce 

in 

Calcutta 
or  siklvd 
iiipeos. 

0  ^ 

03 

.03 '0  ^ 

Assay 

Report. 

Touch, 
or  flue 
silver,  in 
100  parts 

Produce 
in  Parru- 
khdbiui, 
Madras, 
or 

Bombay 

rupees. 

Produce 

in 

Calcutta 
or  sikkcL 
rupees. 

100 

dwts 

20  Br. 

100.000 

109.091 

102.273 

100 

dwts 

5  Wo. 

89.583 

97.727 

91  689 

19^  Br. 

99.792 

108  864 

102.060 

5a  Wo. 

89.375 

97.500 

91  406 

53 

18  Br. 

99.583 

108  636 

101.846 

6  Wo. 

89.167 

97.273 

91 193 

33 

19^  Br. 

99.375 

103.409 

101.633 

6V  Wo. 

88  958 

97.045 

90  980 

33 

18  Br. 

99.167 

lOS  182 

101.421 

7  W^o. 

88.750 

96  818 

90  767 

33 

17^^  Br. 

98  958 

107.955 

101  208 

7V  Wo. 

88  542 

96  591 

90.551 

33 

17"  Br. 

98  750 

107.727 

100.994 

8  Wo. 

88.333 

96  364 

90  311 

33 

16.V  Br. 

98  542 

107  500 

100.781 

8i-  W^o. 

88.125 

96.186 

90  127 

33 

16"  Br. 

98.333 

107.273 

100  568 

9  Wo. 

87.917 

05  909 

89.915 

„ 

151-  Br. 

98.125 

107.045 

100.355 

35 

9i-  Wo. 

87.708 

95.682 

89.702 

15  Br, 

97917 

106  818 

100.143 

10  Wo. 

87.500 

95.455 

89  189 

33 

14V  Br. 

97  708 

106.591 

99.929 

lOi-  Wo 

87.292 

95.227 

89.275 

33 

14  Br. 

97.500 

106.361 

99.716 

11  Wo 

87.084 

95.000 

89.062 

33 

13^-  Br. 

97.292 

106.136 

99.502 

lU^  Wo. 

86.875 

91 773 

88  850 

33 

13  Br. 

97.083 

105.909 

99.290 

12  Wo. 

86.667 

94  545 

88  636 

33 

12^  Br. 

96.875 

105.083 

99.077 

12^  Wo. 

86.458 

94  318 

88.423 

33 

12  Br. 

96.667 

105.455 

98.864 

13  Wo. 

86.250 

94  091 

88  210 

33 

11 2  Br. 

96.458 

105.227 

98.690 

131  Wo. 

86.013 

93.861 

87  998 

33 

11  Br. 

96.250 

105.000 

98.437 

14  Wo 

85  834 

93.636 

87781 

33 

33 

101-  Br. 

96.042 

101.773 

98.225 

33 

14^-  Wo. 

85.625 

93.409 

87.571 

10  Br. 

95.833 

104.545 

98  011 

15  Wo. 

85.417 

93.382 

87  358 

91  Br. 

95  625 

104.318 

97  798 

154-  Wo. 

85.208 

92  955 

87.115 

9  Br. 

95.417 

104  091 

97.585 

16  Wo. 

85.000 

92  727 

86  932 

33 

81  Br. 

95.208 

103  SGI 

97.372 

16|-  Wo. 

81.792 

92  500 

86  719 

8  Br. 

95.000 

103.036 

97.159 

17  Wo. 

81583 

92.273 

86  506 

71  Br. 

94.792 

103.409 

96.916 

I7i-  AVo. 

81.375 

92  045 

86.292 

7  Br. 

94.583 

103.183 

96.733 

18  Wo. 

81.BJ7 

91  818 

86.079 

GlBr. 

94.375 

102  955 

96.530 

18.>  AA^o. 

83.958 

91.591 

85  867 

6  Br. 

94.167 

102.737 

96.306 

19  AVo. 

83.750 

91  364 

85  65 1 

33 

51  Br. 

93.958 

102.500 

96.094 

33 

19i-  W^o. 

83.5 12 

91.136 

85.410 

5  Br. 

93  750 

102  273 

95.881 

20  Wo. 

83.333 

00  900 

85.227 

41  Br. 

93.542 

103.045 

95.067 

20A  A\^o. 

83.125 

90  682 

8.5.015 

4  Br. 

93.333 

101.818 

95.451 

21  AVo 

82.917 

90. 15  1 

84  801 

31  Br. 

93.125 

101.591 

95.211 

2U-  AVo. 

82  708 

90  227 

8  1 588 

3  Br. 

92.917 

101.364 

95.039 

22  AVo. 

82.500 

90.000 

8  1 375 

21  Br. 

93  708 

101.136 

94  815 

221  AVo 

82  292 

89  773 

81.162 

2  Br. 

92.500 

100.909 

91603 

23  Wo 

82.083 

89.515 

83.955 

11  Br. 

93.292 

100  683 

94.389 

231“  AVo. 

81.875 

89  318 

83  736 

1  Br. 

92  083 

100.455 

91.176 

21  AVo 

8i.6(;7 

89.091 

S3  123 

33 

1  Br. 

91.875 

100.327 

93.963 

33 

21.V  Wo. 

81.158 

88,86 1) 

83.310 

Standard. 

91.667 

100.000 

93.750 

25  Wo. 

81.250 

88.636 

83  097 

1  Wo. 

91.458 

99.773 

93  537 

251-  AVo. 

81.012 

88.409 

82  88  1 

1  Wo. 

91.250 

99.545 

93.323 

2(>  AVo. 

80.833 

88  182 

82  671 

■  11  Wo. 

91.042 

99.318 

93.111 

261  AVo. 

80.625 

87.955 

82  46.3 

2  Wo. 

90.833 

99.091 

92.898 

27  AVo. 

80  147 

87  727 

82  241 

21  Wo. 

90.625 

98  864 

93.685 

271  AVo. 

80.208 

87.500 

82.033 

” 

3  Wo. 

90.417 

98  636 

93  471 

28  Wo. 

80.000 

87.273 

81  819 

31  Wo. 

90.208 

98.409 

93.258 

281  AVo. 

79.792 

87  015 

81.6)05 

4  Wo. 

90.000 

98  182 

93.016 

29  Wo. 

79.583 

8().818 

81.392 

41  Wo. 

89  792 

97  955 

91.833 

291  Wo. 

79.375 

86.591 

81.179 

30  Wo. 

79.167 

8(>  364 

80.972 

And  so  on  of  bullion  of  inferior  cnuxlity. 

PRODUCE  OE  GOLD  DULLIOI7. 
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Table  of  the  Intrinsic  or  Assay  Broduce  of  Gold  Bullio^^ffalcutta 
gold  muhrs  and  Bomlaij  gold  rupees.  ""  -’K  '- 


^45  Assay  m 
^7=  carats 
2  °  and 
3  grains. 


c.  0 

100  2  0  Br. 
„  1  3^  Br. 
»  1  3.^  Br. 
„  1  3:^  Br. 
„  1  3  Br. 
„  1  2:}  Br. 
„  1  2.^  Br. 
„  1  2i  Br. 

„  1  2  Br. 
„  1  If  Br. 
„  1  Br. 
„  1  li  Br. 
„  1  1  Br. 
«  1  Of  Br. 
„  1  Oh  Br. 
„  1  Of  Br. 

„  1  0  Br. 
„  0  3f  Br. 
„  0  3.i  Br. 
„  0  3'fBi\ 
„  0  3  Br. 
„  0  2]  Br. 
„  0  2i  Br. 
„  0  21Br. 

„  0  2  Br. 
„  0  VI  Br. 
„  0  li  Br. 
„  0  11  Br. 
„  0  ]  Br. 
„  0  o:j  Br. 
»  0  Oi  Br. 
„  0  0.1  Br. 

„  Standard. 
„  0  01  Wo. 
„  0  0.1  Wo. 
„  0  01  Wo. 
„  0  1  Wo. 
„  Oil  Wo. 
»  oi.nro. 
„  Oil  Wo. 

„  0  2  Wo. 
„  0  21  Wo. 
„  0  2.1  Wo. 
„  0  2.1  Wo. 
„  0  3  Wo. 
„  0  31  Wo. 
„  0  31  Wo. 
»  0  3nVo. 


llal 


104  545  91.926  91.075 

101.201  91.076 

103.978  91.426  ^ 

103.093  91,177  « 

103.  J09  90.927 

103.125  90  077  B 

102  811  90  4.26 

102.557  90.177  ^ 


ci  cS  ^ 

a  ..r  'O  03  oS  o 


H  si^.Q  pho  a  S) 


And  so  on  of  bullion  of 


100  1  0  Wo.  87.500  95.454 

„  1  Of  Wo  87.239  95170 

„  1  Of  Wo.  80.979  94.886 

„  1  Of  Wo.  86.719  94  602 

„  1  1  Wo.  86.458  94.318 

„  1  If  Wo.  86.198  94  034 

„  1  If  Wo.  85.937  93.750 

„  Ilf  Wo.  85.677  93.466 

„  1  2  Wo.  85.416  93.182 

„  1  2i-Wo.  85.156  92.898 

„  1  2.fWo.  84.896  92.614 

„  1  2f  Wo  84.035  92.329 

„  1  3  Wo  84  375  92  045 

„  1  3f  Wo.  84.115  91.761 

„  ISfW^o.  83  854  91.477 

„  1  3f  Wo.  83.594  91.193 

„  2  0  Wo.  83.333  90.909 

„  2  Of  Wo  83.073  90.625 

„  2  Of  Wo.  82  812  90  341 

»  2  04  Wo.  82.552  90.057 

„  2  1  AVo  82.291  89.773 

,,  2  1-i  AA^o.  82.031  89.489 

„  2  li  Wo.  81.770  89.201 

„  2  llAVo.  81.510  88.920 

„  2  2  AVo.  81.250  88.636 

„  2  2;-AA"o  80.990  88  352 

„  2  2iAAA)  80.729  88.068 

„  2  2:lA'Vo.  80.469  87.784 

„  2  3  A¥o.  80.108  87.500 

„  2  31  VA’^o.  79.948  87.216 

„  2  3iAV'o.  79  687  86.932 

„  2  3’i  AVo.  79.427  86.648 

„  3  0  Wo.  79.166  86.361 

„  3  0.1  AA^).  78.906  86.079 

„  3  0.1  AVo.  78.646  85.795 

„  3  O-;  AA^o.  78.385  85.511 

„  3  1  AVo.  78.125  85  227 

„  3  ll-AVo.  77.8(>1  84.943 

„  3  1 .1  AA"o.  77.604  81.659 

„  3  1^,'  AVo.  77  344  84.375 

„  3  2  Wo.  77.083  81091 

„  3  2.1  AA"o.  76.823  83.807 

„  3  2.i  Wo.  76.562  83.523 

„  3  2:1  Wo.  76.302  83.239 

„  3  3  AVo.  76.042  82.954 

„  3  31  Wo.  75.781  82.670 

„  3  3f  Wo.  75.521  82  386 

„  3  3i^  AVo.  75.260  82.102 

4  0  Wo.  75.000  81.818 

'  inferior  quality. 
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The  refining  charges  on  under-standard  gold  as  applied  at  Calcutta 
are  as  follows : — 


car.  gr.  car.  gr. 


From  . 

.  0 

H  Wo. 

to 

1 

1  Wo. 

1  per  cent. 

From  . 

.  1 

1  Wo. 

to 

2 

2  Wo. 

1  per  cent. 

From  . 

.  2 

2i  Wo. 

to 

3 

3  Wo. 

1^  per  cent. 

From  . 

.  3 

3i  Wo. 

to 

5 

0  Wo. 

2  per  cent. 

From  . 

.  5 

OJ  Wo. 

to 

7 

2  Wo. 

2.i  per  cent.; 

Tor  old  standard  muhrs,  merchants  are  obliged  to  bring  their  gold 
already  refined  to  the  requisite  degree  of  purity. 

The  produce  of  any  weight,  in  tolas,  of  assayed  bullion  is  found  by 
multiplying  it  by  the  number  opposite  to  the  assay  in  the  proper 
column  (of  sikka  or  ParruMiabad  rupees,  or  new  or  gold  muhrs,  as  the 
case  may  be),  and  dividing  by  100.  To  find  the  pure  contents,  the 
number  in  the  third  column  ‘  or  touch, ^  must  be  taken  as  the  multi¬ 
plier.  For  example : — 

I.  5432  tol'^  of  refined  cake  silyer  reported,  on  assay,  to  be  dwts.  hr.  yield 
in  sikkfi  rupees,  5432  X  100.355  -f-  100  =  5451.254,  or  sfi.  rupees  5451  4  1. 

II.  1200  tolfis  of  dollars  at  5  Wo.  contain  of  pure  silver  1200  x  89.583  -i-  100 
=  1075  tolfis  pure, 

III.  100  twenty  franc-pieces,  weighing  55.319  tolfis,  at  0  1^  c.  grs.  Wo.  yield 
55.319  X  86.430  -Sr-  100  —  47.812  new  gold  muhrs. 

These  tables,  and,  indeed,  all  that  are  inserted  in  the  present  paper, 
express  the  fractions  of  the  rupee,  or  of  the  tola,  in  decimals.  For 
converting  this  expression  into  the  ordinary  division  of  amis  and  pii’fs, 
and  vice  versa,  the  following  table  will  be  found  very  convenient,  and 
of  constant  application  in  monetary  calculations. 


Table  for  reducing  Anas  and  JPais  into  decimal  parts  of  a  Rupee. 
1  and  —  0.0625. 


Xnas. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11  pai 

0 

.0000 

.0052 

.0104 

0156 

.0208 

.0260 

.0312 

.0365 

,0417 

0469 

.0521 

.0573 

1 

.0625 

.0677 

.0729 

.0781 

.0833 

.0885 

0937 

.0990 

.1042 

.1094 

.1146 

.1198 

2 

.1250 

.1302 

.1354 

.1406 

.1458 

.1510 

.1562 

.1615 

.1667 

.1719 

.1771 

1823 

3 

.1875 

.1927 

.1979 

.2031 

.2083 

.2135 

2187 

.2240 

2292 

.2344 

.239(5 

.2418 

4 

.2500 

.2552 

.2604 

.2656 

.2708 

.2760 

.2812 

.2864 

.2917 

.2900 

.3021 

.3073 

5 

.3125 

.3177 

.3229 

.3281 

.3333 

.3385 

.3437 

.3489 

.3542 

.3594 

.3646 

.3098 

6 

.3750 

.3802 

.3854 

.3906 

.3958 

.4010 

4062 

.4115 

.4167 

.4219 

.4271 

.4323 

7 

.4375 

.4427 

.4479 

.4531 

.4583 

.4635 

.4687 

.4740 

.4792 

.4844 

.489(5 

.4948 

8 

.5000 

.5052 

.5104 

.5156 

.5208 

.5260 

.5312 

.5365 

.5417 

.5469 

.5521 

,5573 

9 

5625 

.5677 

.5729 

.5781 

.5833 

.5885 

.5937 

.5990 

.6042 

,6094 

.0146 

.0198 

10 

.6250 

.6302 

.6354 

.6406 

.6458 

.6510 

.6562 

.6615 

.6667 

.6719 

.6771 

.0823 

11 

.6875 

.6927 

.6979 

.7031 

.7083 

.7135 

.7187 

.7240 

.7292 

.7344 

.7390 

.7448 

12 

.7500 

.7552 

.7004 

.7656 

.7708 

.7760 

.7812 

7865 

.7917 

.7909 

.8021 

.8073 

13 

.8125 

.8177 

.8230 

.8281 

.8333 

.8385 

.8437 

.8490 

.8542 

.8594 

.8(546 

8098 

14 

.8750  .8802 

.8854 

.8906 

.8958 

.9010 

.9062 

9115 

.9167 

.9219 

.9270 

.9323 

15 

.9375  .9427 

.9479 

1 

.9532 

.9583 

.9635 

.9687 

.9740 

.9787 

.0844 

.989(5 

9948 

TABLES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  INDIAN  EXCHANGES. 
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EXCHANGES. 

Por  the  conversion  of  the  rupee  into  the  equivalent  currency  of 
other  nations,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fluctuating 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  inter  se^  from  the  circumstance  of 
gold  being  in  some,  and  silver  in  others,  the  legal  medium  of  circulation. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  mint  charge  for  coining 
at  each  place,  which  adds  a  fictitious  value  to  the  local  coin.  The 
^par  of  exchange’  is,  for  these  reasons,  a  somewhat  ambiguous  term, 
requiring  to  be  distinguished  under  two  more  definite  denominations. 
1st,  the  ‘intrinsic  par,’  which  represents  that  case  in  which  the  pure 
metal  contained  in  the  parallel  denominations  of  coins  is  equal.  2nd, 
the  ‘commercial  par,’  or  that  case  in  which  the  current  value  of  the 
coin  at  each  place  (after  deducting  the  seignorage  leviable  for  coinage) 
is  equal :  or  in  other  words,  ‘  two  sums  of  money  of  difierent  countries 
are  commercially  at  par,  while  they  can  purchase  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  same  kind  of  pure  metal. 

Thus,  if  silver  he  taken  from  India  to  England,  it  must  be  sold  to 
a  bullion  merchant  at  the  market  price,  the  proprietor  receiving  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold  (or  notes  convertible  into  it).  The  London  mint  is  closed 
against  the  importer  of  silver ;  which  metal  has  not,  therefore,  a 
minimum  value  in  the  English  market  fixed  by  the  mint  price : 
although  it  has  so  in  Calcutta,  where  it  may  always  be  converted  into 
coin  at  a  charge  of  two  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  remittance 
in  gold  be  made  from  this  country  to  England,  its  out-turn  there  is 
known  and  fixed :  each  new  Calcutta  gold  muhr  being  convertible 
into  1.66  or  If  sovereigns  nearly;  but  the  price  of  the  gold  muhr 
fluctuates  as  considerably  in  India  as  that  of  silver  docs  in  England, 
the  natural  tendency  of  commerce  being  to  bring  to  an  equilibrium  the 
operations  of  exchange  in  the  two  metals. 

The  exchange  between  England  and  India  has,  therefore,  a  two-fold 
expression;  for  silver,  the  price  of  the  sikka  rupee  in  shillings  and 
pence : — for  gold,  the  price  of  the  sovereign  in  rupees.  To  calculate 
the  out-turn  of  a  bullion  remittance  in  either  metal,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  following 

TABLES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  INDIAN  EXCHANGES. 

The  data  for  the  calculation  of  these  tables  arc  : — 

1st.  One  man'"'’  (or  100 lbs.  troy)  of  silver  (one-twelfth  alloy)  is 
coined  into  3,200  Earrul^abad^  rupees,  or  into  3,000  sikka  rupees,  of 
which  sixty-four  and  sixty  respectively  arc  taken  as  mint  duty,  being 
at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent. 

’  Kelly’s  ‘Cambist,’  iii.,  10.  2  ^  ^namu  u  hio 
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2ud.  lOOlbs.  troy  of  English  standard  silver  (18-240ths  alloy)  are 
coined  into  6,600  shillings,  of  which  400  are  taken  as  seignorage  or 
mint  duty,  being  4s.  per  lb.,  or  nearly  six  per  cent. ;  but  the  mint  is  not 
open  to  the  holders  of  silver  bullion,  which  is  only  purchased  through 
the  bank  when  required  for  coinage. 

3rd.  The  sovereign  (l-12th  alloy)  weighs  123.25  grains  troy,  and 
no  duty  is  charged  on  its  coinage.  100  lbs.  of  pure  gold  yields  5098.3 
sovereigns,  =  3069.5  new  gold  muhrs,  =  3041.4  old  gold  muhrs,  = 
3490.9  Madras  and  Bombay  muhrs. 


Tajble  showing  the  produce  of  100  sihhci  rupees  and  of  1  sihlcd  rupee  in 
shillings  sterling  at  London,  for  different  quotations  of  the  price  of 
silver  in  the  London  price  current. 


At  the  London  price 
of  silver  per  troy 
ounce. 

100  siklcdinpccs 
will  produce 

Exchange 
per  sikkd  rupee. 

Remarks. 

s 

cl. 

Shtlhngs, 

s. 

cl 

at  5 

6 

218.018 

2 

2.2 

Intrinsic  par  of  coins. 

5 

5 

214  714 

2 

1.8 

( (2.V.  1.6  Calcutta 

5 

4 

211.411 

2 

1  4 

{  mint  price  of  silver. 

5 

3 

208  108 

2 

1.0 

f  (2,s\  1  07^.)  comnuT- 

5 

2 

204.805 

2 

0.6 

i,  cial  parol' excliiinf''o. 

5 

1 

201.501 

2 

0.2 

( (2s.  0.58,1!.)  J.orul.m 

5 

0 

198  198 

1 

11.8 

1  mini  price  of  silvci. 

4 

n 

194.895 

1 

11  4 

(  (5s.  2,1.) 

4 

10 

191  591 

1 

11.0 

4 

9 

188.288 

1 

10.6 

4 

8 

184.984 

1 

10.2 

4 

7 

181.681 

1 

9.8 

4 

6 

178.378 

1 

9.4 

Table  sliming  the  produce  of  100  FarrtMdbdd,  Sugar,  Sonat,  Madras, 
or  Bombay  rupees  {or  100  tolas)  of  Bengal  standard  silver  {one- 
twelfth  alloy),  in  shillings  and  the  consequent  rate  of  exchange. 


London  price  of 
silver  per  troy 
ounce. 

100  EarruRhahad, 
Madras,  or  Bombay 
rupees  will  produce 

Exchange 
per  Earrnkhsibad 
rupco. 

Remarks. 

s.  cl. 

5  6 

5  5 

5  4 

5  3 

5  2 

5  1 

5  0 

4  11 

4  10 

4  9 

4  8 

4  7 

.  4  6 

ShtUingi. 

204  390 
201.293 
198.196 
195.099 
192.002 
188.905 
185.809 
182.712 
179.615 
176.518 
173.421 
170.324 
167.228 

5.  ci. 

2  0.5 

2  0.15 

1  11  8 

1  11.5 

1  11.1 

1  10.7 

1  10.3 

1  10.0 

1  9.6 

1  9.2 

1  8.8 

1  8.44 

1  8.06 

Intrinsic  par  of  coins. 
f(2.v.  0.0*n7)  Calcutta 
(  mint  prica;  of  silver. 

( (l.y  11.51(f.)comm(T- 
(  cial  par  of  e.xchanvf', 

( (1.9.  ll.OU.)  London 
<  mint  price  of  silver. 

(  (5.9.  2cl) 

EXCirANCOi:  OTIIElt  PLACES. 
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The  exchange  which  a  bullion  remittance  from  England  to  India 
will  yield  at  the  London  piices  of  the  first  column  may  be  found  by 
adding  two  per  cent,  to  the  columns  of  produce :  thus,  at  5s.  an 
ounce,  185.8  +  3.7=189.5  shillings  invested  in  silver  bullion,  will 
produce  100  Earrukhabiid  rupees,  and  give  an  exchange  of  Is.  lO^d. 
per  Earrukhabad  rupee.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  above  table 
for  sikka  rupee  exchanges. 


Taele  shelving  the  produce  of  a  remittance  to  London  in  gold  hullion  or 
coin,  and  the  corresponding  exchange  in  Calcutta,  FarruTMhdd, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  rupees. 


Calcutta 

prK*((  ot 

Ooia 

Muhr. 

Calcutta 
urico  of 
English 
Sovereign 

Calcutta 
pi  ICC  or 
suiiKlarU 
Gold  Eulhon 
pci-  too 
tohls. 

lutnu'^ic 
produce  of 
100  Sfmav 
rupees  til  us 
lii  vested 
m  England. 

lutnnsic 
pvn('u(jo  of 
100  raiTuklia- 
]\I:idias, 

01  Bombay 

lUp  ‘CS 

ditto. 

Exchange 
per  sikka, 
rupee. 

Exchange 

per 

Fan-ukliahfid, 
Madras, 
and  Bombay 
i-upee. 

lift. 

ill}. 

Sd  Us. 

Shmaigs 

S/idhtifis 

s 

d 

s. 

d. 

IG 

0 

9  G33 

1406  868 

207.61G 

194.610 

2 

0.91 

1 

11.35 

16 

2 

9.708 

1117.859 

20G.006 

193  131 

2 

0.72 

1 

11.17 

IG 

4 

9.783 

1128.850 

204  422 

191.646 

2 

0.52 

1 

10  99 

IG 

0 

9  858 

1439  811 

202.8G1 

190.183 

2 

0.33 

1 

10  82 

10 

8 

9.934 

1150.832 

201.325 

188.743 

2 

0.15 

1 

10.64 

IG 

10 

10.009 

1161.823 

199  811 

187.323 

1 

11.97 

1 

10.48 

IG 

12 

10  084 

1172.811 

198  329 

185.921 

1 

11.79 

1 

10.31 

16 

14 

10  IGO 

1483.805 

196.850 

181.517 

1 

11.62 

1 

10  16 

17 

0 

10.235 

1494.797 

195.403 

183  190 

1 

11.14 

1 

9.98 

17 

2 

10.310 

1505.788 

193  977 

181  853 

1 

11.27 

1 

9.82 

17 

4 

10  385 

151G.779 

192.571 

180.535 

1 

11.10 

1 

9.66 

17 

G 

10.462 

1527  770 

191.185 

179.236 

1 

10.94 

1 

9.50* 

17 

8 

10.53G 

1538.761 

189.820 

177  956 

1 

10.77 

1 

9.35 

[Tlic  old  Calcutta  gold  niulir  is  omitted  in  tins  tabic,  because  it  bears  an  artificial 
yaliic,  14  or  15  finds  biglicr  tlian  the  now  standard  niubr.] 

The  above  tables  give  intiinsic  results;  that  is,  they  exclude  all 
calculation  of  charges,  insurance,  freight,  commission,  etc.,  which  are 
of  a  variable  nature.  It  may  be  generally  assumed,  however,  that 
four  per  cent.,  or  one  penny  in  the  rupee,  will  cover  all  expenses  of 
remittance  to  England,  from  which  may  be  deducted  a  saving  of  six 
months’  interest,  when  comparing  the  transaction  with  mercantile  bills 
of  twedve  months’  date. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  other  countries  may  bo  estimated  from 
the  intrinsic  and  mint  produce  of  their  coins,  thus : — assuming  the 
Spanish  dollar  to  weigh  416  grains  troy,  and  to  bo  five  dwts.  wOrso  in 
assay,  wo  have  for 

SPAIN  AND  AMEJRICA. 

/  =  231.111  tolds  in  weight, 

100  BoLLAiis  ^  =  225.858  Fd.  rupees,  |  or  deducting  duty  ( 221.341  Fd.  rupees. 

(=  211.742  silckfi  rupees,  j  of  2  per  cent.  1  207.508  sibkd  Ks. 

The  Spanish  dollar  forms  also  the  cuiTcncy  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
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and  of  Manilla ;  and  it  is  extensively  known  in  tke  colonies  of  England, 
Ceylon,  tke  Cape,  Austi-alia,  etc. 

Eor  tke  Britisk  colonial  possessions,  however,  an  Order  of  Council 
was  promulgated  on  the  23rd  March,  1825,  extending  to  them  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  British  silver  and  copper  money,  and  directing  all  public 
accounts  to  be  kept  therein.  Where  the  dollar  was,  either  by  law, 
fact,  or  practice,  still  a  legal  tender,  it  was  to  be  accounted  equivalent 
to  45.  4^?.,  and  'vice  versa.  For  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
circulation  consisted  of  paper  rix- dollars and  Ceylon,  where  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  silver  and  paper  rix-dollars,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other 
coins;— it  was  provided  that  a  tender  and  payment  of  l5.  6d.  in  British 
silver  money  should  be  equivalent  to  the  rix-doUar.  sikka  rupee 

was  to  be  allowed  circulation  at  25.  Id.  and  that  of  Bombay  at  I5.  lid., 
and  the  five-franc  piece  at  45.  These  regulations  are  still  in  force  in 
Ceylon,  Australia,  Yan  Diemen’s  Land,  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  St. 
Helena. 

FRANCE. 


The  French  kilogramme  of  standard  silver  (1-lOth  alloy)  is  coined 
into  200  francs,  and  the  kilogramme  weighs  85.744  tolas;  therefore 


(  =  42.872  tol^s  in  weight, 

100  Francs  {  =  42.092  Fd.  rupees,  \  or  deducting  duty  ( 41.250  Fd.  rupees. 

( —  39.462  sikkA  rupees,  /  of  2  per  cent.  \  38.673  sikkh  rupees. 

The  coinage  duty  on  silver  at  Paris  is  1 J  per  cent.,  or  |  per  cent. 


less  than  in  India ;  hence  it  will  be  found  that, 

.100  sikka  rupees  realize  almost  precisely  250  francs  at  the  Paris  mint. 
Minted  gold  in  France  is  worth  15  J  its  weight  of  minted  silver,  or 
the  kilogramme  is  coined  into  155  napoleons  or  twenty-franc  pieces : 
the  seignorage  on  gold  is  only  J  per  cent. 

One  kilogramme  of  pure  gold  yields  81.457  gold  muhrs,  or  (deducting  2  per  cent, 
mint  duty)  79,828  ditto,  therefore 

1  =  55.319  tol4s  in  weight, 

=  47.315  old  gold  muhrs,  \  or  deduct-  /dfi  369  old  gold  mrs. 

=  47.757  new  ditto,  (  ing  duty  )  46.802  new  ditto. 

=  54.313  Madras  and  Bom- (  of  2  per  153.227  Madras  and 

hay  gold  rupee,  j  cent.  I  Bombay  gold  nqx'e. 


CHINA. 

As  the  Chinese  have  no  gold  or  silver  coins,  but  make  payments  in 
those  metals  hy  weight,  it  is  sufiicient  to  state  the  value  of  the  tacd  of 
the  sycee  and  dollar  silver  usually  current  with  them. 

100  tael  of  (  —  322.135  tolSisin  weight  —  (120  oz.  16  dwts.  English). 

Sycee  silver  av.  \  —  344.108  Fd  rupees,  \  or  deducting  duty  f  337.226  Fd.  rupees. 

15  dwts.  Br.  ( —  322.602  sikkd  rupees,  /  of  2  per  cent.  (  316.150  sfi.  rupees* 

100  tael  of  I  —  314.811  Fd.  rupees,  )  or  deducting  duty  /  308.515  Fd.  rupees, 

dollars  5  Wo.  (  =  295.135  sk.  rupees,  j  of  2  per  cent.  (  289.233  8&.  rupees. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  other  places  may  in  a  similar  manner  be 
found  from  the  table  of  coins. 


HINDU  SYSTEM. 
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GENEEAL  TABLE  OF  INDIAN  COINS. 

When  it  was  said,  at  the  commeacemcnt  of  this  paper,  that  the  rupee 
was  the  universal  unit  of  cuirency  throughout  India,  a  reservation 
should  have  been  made  for  those  parts  of  the  Peninsula  where  the 
Pagoda  and  Panam  still  circulate.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  distinct 
systems  still  prevalent,  the  Hindu  and  the  Musalman ;  and  although 
the  former  has  become  extinct  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan 
by  the  predominance  of  the  Muhammadan  power,  it  is  traceable  in  the 
old  coins  found  at  Kanauj,  and  other  scats  of  ancient  Hindu  sovereignty, 
which  agree  nearly  in  weight  with  the  coins  still  extant  in  the  several 
petty  Hindu  States  of  Southern  India. 

HINDU  SYSTEM. 

The  unit  of  this  system  was  of  gold,  and  the  old  specimens  found 
are  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  in  weight :  showing  an 
evident  connection  with  the  trrecian  drachma  and  didrachma  of  gold 
(or  p^pu<j09  and  St^vero^)  and  confirming  the  testimony  afibrded  by 
the  device  and  symbols  of  old  Hindu  coins,  of  a  direct  descent  from 
their  Bactrian  prototype. 

As  the  Muhammadan  poAver  never  gained  an  entire  ascendancy  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  same  system  of  currency  continued  to  be  issued  from 
the  mints  of  a  number  of  petty  lUj ships  in  Malabar  and  the  Carnatic. 
The  principal  of  these  were  at  Bangalor  and  Maisur,  under  the  Ikkcri 
Piipi,  who  coined  the  Badasiva  buns/  so  called  from  a  former  Eaja. 
They  bore  the  figures  of  Siva  and  Parvati  on  one  side,  and  a  temple  on 
the  reverse.  During  the  usurpation  of  Hydcr  ’AH  and  Tipu,  Bahaduri 
and  Sultani  huns  were  struck  in  Maisur ;  the  former  are  distinguished 
by  a  ^  the  initial  of  lly dor’s  name.  At  Travancorc  also  a  mint  has 
existed  for  a  very  long  period,  coining  Anandrai  hiins,  so  called  from 
a  prince  of  that  name.  The  Ikkcrl  and  Travancore  mints  are  the 
only  two  now  in  existence. 

The  name  of  this  coin  among  Europeans  is  ^Pagoda,’  a  Portuguese 
appellation  derived  from  the  pyramidal  tcmidc  depicted  on  one  side  of 
it.  The  proper  Hindu  name  is  Yaraha,-  'wild  boar,’  and  doubtless 
originated  in  a  device  of  the  Boar  Incarnation,  or  Avatar,  of  Yishnu 
upon  the  ancient  coinage  of  the  Carnatic ;  for  the  same  figure  appears 
as  the  signet  of  the  llajas  of  that  country,  on  some  old  copper  grants 
of  land  in  the  Maekcn^iio  collection.^  The  Hindu  name  probably 

»  Tho  Yarfdia  also  appears  on  some  nncicnit  silver  coins  of  Orissa.  See  Y^ilson’s 
account  of  coins  of  this  type,  'Asiatic  Eoscarches,’  vol.  xvii.  p.  586. 
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varied  according  to  tlie  image  on  the  coin  ;  thus  wo  find  the  Eamatanka 
having  the  device^of  Eama  and  his  attendants;  and  the  Matsya^  hun  of 
Yijayanagar  with  four  ^fish’  on  the  ohyerse.  Other  pagodas  have 
Yishnu,  Jaganath,  Yenkateswar,  etc.  on  them ;  those  with  three 
Stv  amis,  or  figures,  are  of  the  best  gold,  and  are  valued  ten  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  common  pagoda. 

‘Hun’  is  the  common  term  used  by  the  Muhammadan  writers,  and 
indeed  generally  by  the  natives,  for  the  pagoda.  It  signifies  ‘  gold  ’  in 
the  old  Carnatic  language. 

The  hun  was  subdivided  into  ‘fanams’  and  ‘  kas.’  Tanam,  or 
more  properly  panam,-  is  identical  with  the  word  pan,  known  in  this 
part  of  India  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Hindu  metrical  system,  now 
applied  chiefiy  to  a  certain  measure  of  kauris  and  copper  money. 
The  old  fanam  was  of  gold  only,  and  was  one-sixteenth  of  a  hun.  In 
the'^^Lilcivati  ’  we  find  sixteen  pana==one  dharan,^  sixteen  dharan  — 
one  nishk;^  where  the  dharan  (or  dharam)  seems  to  accord  with  the 
hun,  which,  as  before  said,  is  identical  in  weight  with  the  Greek 
drachma.  The  Ikken  pagoda  still  contains  sixteen  fanam s :  that  of 
Yfrarai  and  Anandrai,  fourteen;  and  the  Halyan  pagoda,  twenty- 
eight.  The  division  adopted  by  the  English  was  forty-two. 

‘Has’  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  word  Karsha,^  which  is 
mentioned  in  Colebrookc’s  ‘  Essay  on  Indian  Weights,’  as  the  same 
with  the  pan  :  ‘  a  Harsha,  or  eighty  raktikas  ^  (ratis)  of  copper  is  called 
a  pana,  or  Harsha-pana  ’  ^  It  is  now  the  eightieth  part  of  a  pan,  but 
similar  discrepancies  are  common  throughout,  and  the  simple  word  is 
all  that  can  be  identified  as  having  survived  the  changes  of  system. 

As  accounts  were  formerly  kept  at  Madras  in  this  currency,  the 
following  particulars  extracted  from  Kelly’s  ‘Cambist’  will  be  found 
useful  for  reference  : 

‘  According  to  the  old  system,  accounts  arc  kept  in  star-pagodas,  fanams,  and  kk&. 

8  k^s  =  1  fanam. 

336  k§LS  =  42  fanams  =  1  pagoda. 

Tke  Company  reckon  twelve  fanams  to  the  Arcot  rupee,  and  tlircc  and  a  half  rupees 
to  the  pagoda.  The  bhz^r  exchange  fluctuates  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  fanams 
per  pagoda,  the  latter  being  a  gold  coin,  and  the  former  of  silver;  but  fanams  were 
also  coined  of  base  gold.  Copper  i-,  v-,  x-,  and  xx-,  k(is  pieces  were  coined  in  England, 
by  contract,  for  Madras  so  early  as  1797 ;  thexx-kds  is  also  called  ‘dodo’  and  ‘fulds.’  « 

The  star-pagoda  weighs  52*56  grains,  and  is  nineteen  one-fifth  carats  fine  :  it  is 
therefore,  intrinsically  worth  7^.  sterling ;  but  it  is  commonly  valued  at  8#! 
Many  varieties  of  the  pagoda  circulate  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  will  find 
their  places  in  the  General  Table, 

"tm  "m 

plural  of 
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In  1811  a  coinage  from  Spanish  dollars  took  place,  consisting  of  double  rupees, 
rupees,  halves,  and  quarters ,  and  pieces  one-,  two-,  three-,  and  fivc-,fanams ,  the  rupee 
weighed  186*7  grains.  A  silver  coinage  of  half-  and  quarter-pagodas  of  dollar 
fineness  also  then  took  place  ;  the  half-pagoda  weighed  326*73  grains  troy,  and  was 
equal  to  If  Arcot  rupees.  By  a  proclamation  of  7th  January,  1818,  the  silver  rupee 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  was  constituted  the  standard  coin,  and  all  accounts 
and  public  engagements  were  ordered  to  be  converted  at  the  exchange  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rupees  per  hundred  pagodas. 

The  proportion  between  the  old  and  new  currency  is  therefore  now  3§  rupees  per 
pagoda;  and  in  copper  seventy-five  kfis  old  currency  =  fourteen  paish  new  currency.’ 

MUSALMAN  SYSTEM. 

The  Musalruiin  system,  of  which  the  muhr  and  the  rupee  are  the 
characteristic  denominations  of  coin,  assumes  at  the  present  day  a  mul¬ 
tifarious  appearance  from  the  great  variety  in  weight  and  value  of  the 
rupees  current  in  different  parts  of  India.  That  they  have  a  common 
origin ;  and,  in  fact,  that  most  of  the  rupees  now  issued  from  the  Native 
mints  of  Central  India  are  of  modern  date,  is  easily  proved,  since  they 
almost  all  hear  the  impress  of  Shah  ’Alam,  like  our  own  coin. 

The  silver  rupee  was  introduced,  according  to  Abu’l-fazl,  by  Shir 
Shah,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  Dihli  from  Humiiyun  in  the  year 
1542.  Previous  to  his  time,  the  Arabic  dirham^  (silver  drachma),  the 
gold  dinar-  (denarius  auri),  and  the  copper  falus  ^  (follis)  formed  the 
currency  of  the  Moghul  dominions.  Shir  Shah’s  rupee  had,  on  one 
side,  the  Muhammadan  creed ;  on  the  other,  the  emperor’s  name  and  the 
date  in  Persian  ;  both  encircled  in  an  annular  Hindi  inscription.  Since 
‘  the  same  coin  was  revived  and  made  more  pure  ’  in  Akbar’s  reign, 
we  may  assume  the  original  weight  of  the  rupee  from  Abul-fazPs 
statement,  to  have  been  eleven  and  a  quarter  mashas  * ;  Akbar’s  square 
rupee,  called  from  its  inscription  the  Jalali,^  was  of  the  same  weight 
and  value.  This  coin  was  also  called  the  Chahar-yiinV  from  the  four 
friends  of  the  prophet,  Abu-bakr,  Omar,  Osman,  ’Ali,  whose  names  are 
inscribed  on  the  margin.  This  rupee  is  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  have 
talis manic  power. 

Concerning  the  weight  of  the  miisha  some  difficulty  prevails,  as  this 
unit  now  values  in  different  parts  of  India.  Mr.  Colcbrookc  makes  it 
seventeen  grains  and  three-eighths  nearly ;  but  the  average  of  several 
gold  and  silver  jahilis  of  Akbar’s  reign,  found  in  good  jircscrvation, 
gives  15*5  grains,  which  also  agrees  better  with  the  actual  musha  of 

1 

^  vA  J  0 

^  This  name  is  still  preserved  on  the  Madras  pais&  or  ICfis  pieces. 
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many  parts  of  Hindustan.^  By  this  calculation  the  rupee  originally 
weighed  174*4  grains  troy,  and  was  of  pure  silver  (or  such  as  was  es¬ 
teemed  to  he  pure).  The  same  standard  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  and  accordingly  we  find  coins  of  Akbar’s  reign  dug  up  in 


^  The  following  are  the  masha  weights  sent  home  for  examination  in  1819,  as 
published  in  that  highly  useful  work,  Kelly’s  ‘Cambist’ . 

JAlna  niRsha  .  15  373  grs.  The  Patna  m(isha  is  called...  IS. 5  grs. 

Bellary  .  14  687  The  Bon  Ares  from  several 

MAlwa  .  15  833  s-pecimcns .  17.7 

Shrat .  15.600  The  Calcutta  mhsha,  by 

Ahmadnagar  .  15.700  Kelly  .  32.0 

Pnna  .  15  970  But  probably  this  was  a  double  mhsha. 

The  average  of  all  these  agrees  nearly  with  the  Akbari  mhsha. 

A  gold  jalali  of  Labor,  rather  worn,  weighs  186  *6  .  this  may  be  the  12^  mhshacoin 
mentioned  by  AbuT-fuzl,  which  would  give  fifteen  grains  for  the  mhsha. 

[  I  annex  some  incidental  information  on  the  subject  of  Shir  SliAli’s  coin-weights 
and  values,  which  I  had  occasion  to  draw  up  some  years  ago.  I  insert  the  entire 
passage  in  this  place  as  further  illustrative  of  the  true  weight  of  the  mhsha. 

“I  have  previously  (‘Coins  of  Pathhn  Kings  of  Dehli,’  Preface,  p.  yii.)  assumed, 
from  existing  specimens  of  the  silver  money  of  Shir  Shhh,  that  the  original  mint 
standard  of  his  rupees  was  calculated  at  an  average  weight  of  178  grains,  if  not  more. 
AbuT-fazl’s  statement  on  the  point,  scrutinized  more  critically  than  it  has  heretofore 
been,  affords  a  singularly  close  confirmation  of  this  inference.  I  find  it  recorded  in 
no  less  than  four  excellent  copies  of  the  original  Persian  ‘  Ayin-i  Akbari,’  that  the 
rupee  of  Akbar,  which  was  based  upon  that  of  Shir  Shhh,  weighed  eleven  and  a  half 
mfishas;  the  same  weight  is  assigned  in  these  copies  of  the  MS.  to  Akhar’s  jaKili, 
which  is  avowedly  identical  in  value  with  the  former.  I  mention  this  prominently, 
as  Gladwin,  in  liis  translation  (I  pp.  29,  35,  etc.)  has  given  eleven  and  a  quarter 
mfishas  as  the  weight  of  each  of  these  coins ;  and  Prinsep,  in  accepting  Gladwin’s 
figures,  was  led  to  place  the  weight  of  the  old  rupee  at  nearly  four  grains  below 
its  true  standard. 

“  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  weight  we  are  to  allow  to  the  mAslia,  which 
varied  considerably  in  different  parts  of  India.  Prinsep  has  determined  the  Dehli 
mfisha  to  be  15.5  grains,  and  admitting  this,  the  result  shows  Shir  ShAh’s  rupee  to 
have  weighed  178.25  grams  of  what  was  esteemed  pure  silver. 

“  The  assignment  of  15.5  grains  to  the  Shir  Shahi  m&sha  is  equally  well  borne  out 
in  the  test  afforded  by  Akbar’s  own  coins.  In  order  to  avoid  the  very  probable  error 
of  mistaking  the  identical  class,  among  three  but  little  varying  denominations  of  the 
gold  coinage,  to  which  any  given  specimen  within  our  reach  should  belong,  I  confine 
mj  reference  to  the  silver  money  of  Akbar,  whuli,  though  differing  in  its  various 
mintages,  ill  types  and  legends,  was  preserved,  in  effect,  uniform  in  weight  and  value. 
Marsdeu  has  contributed  an  example  (No.  BCCCXXIV.)  of  a  square  jaUdi  of  this 
Pfidshah,  weighing  176.5  giains :  had  the  tolA  at  this  time  been  fixed  at  180  grain.s, 
this  com  would  contain  four  grains  more  than  the  law  required;  us  it  is,  evc'u 
allowing  for  wear,  it  shows  a  return  of  15.3  grains  to  each  of  the  1 U  mfishaa  of  15.5 
grains,  which  should,  under  the  higher  scale  of  weights,  originally  have  constituted 
its  total  oil  issue  fiom  the  mint. 

“The  ado;^tion  of  this  15.5  grain  m&sha  as  a  standard,  necessitates  a  concurrent 
recognition  ot  a  propoitionately  increased  weight  in  the  told  as  then  in  use  •  wo 
can  scarcely  suppose  the  twelve  mashas  composing  the  tolfi  to  have  aggregatc'd^  186 
itself  remained  at  the  180  grains  modern  usage  has  assigned 
It.  Js  G  have  fortunately  at^  hand  a  second  means  of  proving  tin;  question,  in  the 
clue  determniation  of  the  intiinsic  contents  of  the  pieces  composing  tlie  lowcu  currency 
of  the  period,  and  the  result  will  he  found  to  show  sufficient  confirmation  of  the 
theoiy  which  places  the  masha  of  Shir  Shfih  at  15.5,  and  the  tolA  at  186  grains  troy. 

“  Gladwin,  ‘  Ayin-i  Akbari,’  I.  62,  59,  70.  Sec  also  note  2,  p.  5. 
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various  places,  and  worn,  weighing  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  grains. 

Cabinet  specimens  of  the  coins  of  Jahangir,  Shah  Jahan,  and  Aurang- 
zib  have  also  an  average  weight  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 


Forty  d&,ras  of  copper,  we  are  told,  were  in  Akbar’s  time  equivalent  in  account,  and 
ordinarily  in  exchange,  to  one  rupee,  and  the  d^ni  of  copper  is  itself  defined  at  5 
tanks,  or  1  tolh  8  mhshas  and  7  ratis  in  weight  The  measure  of  value  thus  specified 
is  likewise  distinctly  stated  to  boa  continuation  of  a  previously  existing  species  of 
money,  which  at  the  momei  t  when  AbuT-fazl  wrote,  went  by  the  name  of  ‘Dam.’ 
There  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in  admitting,  almost  primd  facie  on  the  evidence 
available,  that  the  copper  pieces  classed  under  Nos.  185,  186,  Vol.  xv.,  ‘  Numismatic 
Chronicle,’  were  the  identical  coins  of  Shir  Shhh,  to  which  the  succeeding  dCims  of 
Akbar  were  assimilated  ,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  in  weight  and  value  (what¬ 
ever  their  name)  the  dams  of  the  Afghan  Sulthn.  It  is  a  nicer  point  to  determine 
the  precise  contents  in  grains  attending  the  original  mint  issue  of  these  coins ;  but 
first  taking  the  figures  now  pioposed  for  mhshas  and  tolhs,  we  obtain  from  1  tola 
8  nihshas  and  7  ratis,  at  186  per  tolh,  a  sum  of  323  5625  grains,  and  then  testing 
this  return  of  tlie  actual  present  weight  of  extant  coins,  we  obtain  a  very  reasonably 
close  approximation  to  our  figured  result.  It  is  true  that  the  general  average  of  the 
various  existing  provincial  coins  of  this  class  minted  during  the  reigns  of  Shir  Shhh 
and  his  Afghan  successors,  would  necessarily  run  somewhat  below  the  rate  of  323.5 
grains ;  but  we  have  to  allow  a  considerable  per  centage  for  loss  by  wear  in  such 
heavy  coins,  especially  composed  as  they  are  of  copper,  which  metal  would  always 
continue  more  freely  current,  and  consequently  suffer  far  more  from  the  abrasion 
incident  to  frequent  transfers,  than  the  more  carefully  guarded  and  less  readily 
exchanged  silver  and  gold.  However,  we  may,  without  claiming  too  much  margin 
on  these  grounds,  fliirly  consider  ourselves  within  the  mark  in  identifying  the  general 
scries  of  coins  under  lovicw  as  having  oiiginally  an  intentional  standard  of  323.5 
grains,  inasmuch  as  we  can  at  this  day  produce  several  specimens  of  the  coinage 
weighing  322  grains,  and  in  one  instance  of  a  Ilissar  coin,  we  can  reckon  no  less 
than  329  grains.  Added  to  this,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Ferishta  that  in  his  day 
there  was  a  paish !  (or  fixed  weight  ^  Jji  “ )  which  was  rated  at  1  tolas,  which,  at 
186  grains  the  tola,  gives  even  a  higher  return  of  324,5  grains. 

“At  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  coins 
that  furnish  our  means  of  trial,  to  anything  like  so  low  a  general  average  as  would 
admit  of  314  grains  (or  the  produce  of  the  simple  180  grains  total)  being  received 
as  the  correct  issue  weight. 

“  Adopting,  then,  the  rate  of  323.5  grains  as  the  legitimate  weight  of  these  copper 
pieces,  forty  of  which  exchanged  against  a  rupee,  we  liave  a  total  of  12,940  grains  of 
copper  as  equal  to  178  griiins  of  silver,  which  dcteimincs  the  relative  value  of  silver 
to  copper  as  1  to  72.7.  If  this  be  a  correct  estimate,  there  were  in  each  dfun  9.29 
chitals,'^  and  in  the  Shir  Shhhi  rupee  371.8  chitals,  instead  of  the  old  320  divisional 
coins  of  that  name  and  value,  which  went  to  the  lighter  silver  piece  of  former  days, 
when  also  the  comparative  value  of  silver  and  copper  stood  at  a  more  favourable  ratio 
for  the  latter.”— KT.] 

[  Colonel  William  Anderson,  C.B.,  an  officer  wbo  has  had  extensive  experience  in 


*  (Pchlvi,  Phrsl,  piihal) ;  2)  Obolus  ct  res  qiuovis  obolo  similis, 

nt  squama  piscis,  simil.  Borbdni  Khtiu.  Inde  ii.c.  Pccunim 

dcfcctiis.” — ^Vullors.  See  also  ‘Journal  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  vii.  898,  and 
Frsolin’s  ‘  Pcccnsio,’  p.  207,  etc.  AbuT-fazl  says  the  of  olden  days  was  equal  to 
four  toKis. — Gladwin’s  ‘  Ayin-i  Akbari,  iii.  89,  Fcrisbta  again  gives  1  or  1  j  tolhs  ! 
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grains  pure,  and  the  same  prevails  with  little  variation,  up  to  the  time 
of  Muhammad  Shah,  in  the  coins  of  opposite  extremities  of  the  empire  ; 
or  struck  in  the  Suhahs  of  Surat,  Ahmadahad,  Dihlf,  and  Bengal. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  this  agreement : 

Akbari,  of  L&hor .  175'0  grains.  Jah^ni,  of  Agra .  175  0  grains. 

-  Agra  .  174*0  do.  -  ATimad^b5.d.  174*2  do. 

Jab§,ngiri,  Agra  .  174*6  do.  -  Bihli .  174*6  do. 

-  All&h^b§Ld  173*6  do.  -  Sdrat .  175*0  do. 

-  KaDdahar.  173*9  do. - L§.bor  .  174*0  do. 

To,  which  may  be  added  from  the  Table  of  Coins  assayed  at  the  mint,  reckoning 
pure  contents  only : 

Bihli  Sonat . .  175*0  grains.  Dacca,  old .  173*3  grains. 

- - - ’Alamgir  ...  175*5  do.  Muhammad  Shahi  .  170*0  do. 

Old  Stirat  rupee  .  174*0  do.  Ahmad  Sh^h  .  172*8  do. 

Murshid^b^d  .  175*9  do.  Shhh  Alam  (1772) .  175*8  do. 

Persian  rupee  of  1745  174*5  do. 

The  above  quotations  are  suiEcient  to  show  that  the  Moghul  em¬ 
perors  maintained  a  great  uniformity  in  the  currency  of  their  vast 
empire.  They  were  also  tenacious  of  their  privilege  of  coining,  and 
we  End  from  Abul-fazl  that  gold  was  only  allowed  to  bo  minted 
at  Agra,  Bengal,  Ahmadahad  (in  Gujarat),  and  Kabul.  Ten  other 
cities  were  allowed  to  coin  silver,  namely,  Allahabad,  Surat,  Dihli, 
Patna,  Kashmir,  L-ahor,  Multan,  and  Tanda :  while,  besides  the 
former,  twenty-eight  towns  of  minor  note  were  permitted  to  fabricate 
copper  money,  viz.,  Ajmir,  Oudb,  Attak,  Alwar,  Bad'aon,  Benares, 
Bhakar,  Bbara,  Patan,  Jaunpur,  J’alandhar,  Saharanpur,  Sarangpur, 


connexion  with  Indian  weights  and  measures,  has  favoured  me  with  the  subjoined 
independent  results  of  bis  calculations  on  tbe  general  question. 

“  I  am  inclined  to  consider  tliat  tbe  weight  of  the  rati  may  be  assumed,  perhaps  as 
an  extreme  proportion,  as  high  as  1.93  grains,  and  the  masha  at  15.44  grams,  which 
will  give  the  following  return  for  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  of  Akbar’s  time  : 

Aftahi .  225  grains. 

JalMi  .  187  do 

Pound  muhr .  169  do 

Rupee  (silver)  .  177  do 

Dam  (copper) .  307  do  ” 


tabulated  m  correspondence  with  these  data  app( 
1  Rati  =  1.03 

8 

Ratis 

1  Mdsha 

=5= 

15.44 

4 

M&.shas 

1  Tdnk 

== 

61.76 

3 

T  Sinks'^ 

1  Told 

= 

185  2 

1.666 

Tolds 

— 

1  Ddm 

307.4 

30 

D&.ms 

= 

1  Ser 

= 

9222.0 

40 

Sers® 

= 

1  Man 

= 

368,880.0 

The  relative  values  of  the  metals  arc  estimated  by  Colonel  Anderson- 

Gold  to  silver  .  9.4  to  1 

Silver  to  copper  . . .  70.0  to  1  - 


■E.T.J 


also  1'  ‘  gold,  money,  a  particular  species  of  coin.’ 
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Sambhal,  Kanauj,  Rantanblior,  Hardwar,  Hissar,  Kalpf,  Gwiiliar^  Go¬ 
rakhpur,  Kalanor,  Lukhnow,  Mandau,  Kagor,  Sirhind,  Sialkot  and 
Saronj.^ 

The  whole  of  the  discrepancies  which  we  now  find  in  the  rupees  of 
various  places  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  disturbances  and  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  empire  in  the  reigns  succeeding  Muhammad  Shah,  when 
numerous  mints  were  established  by  ministers  and  by  the  viceroys  of 
the  principal  Subahs  who  were  assuming  independence ;  and  the  coin 
was  gradually  debased  as  the  confusion  and  exigencies  of  the  time 
increased.  The  Marathi  and  other  Hindu  states  also  established  mints 
of  their  own,  retaining,  for  form’s  sake,  however,  the  Emperor’s  name 
and  superscription,  as  a  titular  avowal  of  Dihli  supremacy. 

"We  may  thus  trace  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  causes  of  the  difier- 
ence  in  the  currencies  of  our  own  provinces,  and  the  happy  chance 
which  brought  those  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Earrukhabad  to  such  close 
approximation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  irregularities  of  the  mints  had  proceeded  in 
the  turbulent  reign  of  Shah  ’Alarn  is  thus  described  in  the  preamble 
of  Eegulation  XXXV.,  1793,  the  first  which  treats  of  mint  matters:-^ 
‘  The  principal  districts  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  had  each  a  distinct 
silver  currency,  consisting  either  of  nineteenth  sun  Moorshedabadces, 
or  old  or  counterfeit  rupees  of  various  years  coined  previous  or  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Company’s  administration.’  The  circumstance  of  the 
date  of  coinage  being  inserted  on  the  coin  enabled  the  shrofis’^  to  recog- 

^  [As  likely  to  assist  those  who  would  desire  to  trace  those  names  on  the  original 
coins,  I  subjoin  an  alphabetical  list  of  Akbar’s  mints  m  the  Tersiaii  character,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  MSS.  of  AbCi’l-fa/d’s  ‘Ayin-i  Akbari.’ 


33 

23 

J-e  12 

Cii’l  1 

jU]/34 

AAJbyMj  24 

13 

2 

35 

14 

oL'  1  \  3 

36 

26 

iwj  15 

j/T  4 

37 

2  7 

16 

38 

28 

17 

6 

39 

29 

aJjl  7 

jpAkxii  40 

j.'is'  30 

19 

3 

j^\j  41 

31 

20 

42 

[E.T,— 

32 

j  21 
22 

i  vj  iCj  1 0 

11 

mra/f  ‘  a  money-changer.' 
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nize  each,  and  so  to  apply  the  batta^  to  which  the  known  debasement  of 
each  entitled  it :  it  was  rather  a  convenience  therefore  to  restrict  the 
eircnlation  of  one  species  to  one  district,  although  so  much  deprecated 
in  the  Begulation  in  question.  In  exchanges  from  one  place  to  another, 
there  however,  might  be,  as  stated,  room  for  much  abuse  among  the 
money-dealers.  The  Company  resolved  to  remedy  this  evil  in  1793, 
by  declaring  that  all  rupees  coined  for  the  future  should  bear  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  nineteenth  year  of  Shah  ’Alam,  and  thus,  by  its  adop¬ 
tion  at  that  early  period,  it  has  happened  that  the  sikka  rupee  is  the 
only  one  of  their  coins  which  retains  the  full  value  of  the  original  Dihh 
rupee  at  the  present  day. 

The  Surat  rupee  of  the  Moghul  Emperor  was  in  like  manner  about 
the  same  time  adopted  as  the  currency  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  :  it 
weighed  178.314  grains,  and  contained  172.4  pure,  being  thus  nearly 
equal  to  the  Dihli  rupee.  By  an  agreement  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  ISTawab  of  Surat,  the  rupees  coined  by  both  were  to  cir¬ 
culate  at  par,  and  they  were  mutually  pledged  to  preserve  its  standard. 
The  l!7awab’s  rupees,  however,  were  soon  found  to  contain  10,  12,  and 
even  15  per  cent,  of  alloy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Bombay  rupees 
were  melted  down  and  re-coined  at  Surat ;  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the 
Bombay  mint  was  suspended  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Suratis  alone 
were  seen  in  circulation.  At  length,  in  1800,  the  Company  ordered 
the  then  Surat  rupee  to  be  struck  at  Bombay,  and  thenceforth  it  became 
fixed  at  179  grains  weight,  164.74  pure.  The  muhr  was  also  equal¬ 
ized  in  weight  thereto.^  Lastly,  in  1829,  under  orders  from  the  Home 
Government,  the  currency  of  the  West  was  equalized  with  that  of  Madras, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  grain  rupee  and  muhr. 

The  Arcot  rupee,  according  to  our  Assay  Tables,  in  1788,  still  retained 
one  hundred  and  seventy  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  subsequently,  when 
coined  at  the  mint  of  Port  St.  George,  it  had  a  weight  of  176.4  grains, 
or  166.477  grains  pure,  until  the  new  system  was  introduced  in  1818, 
and  the  Madras  one  hundred  and  eighty  grain  rupee  was  established. 
Prom  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  from  commerce  between  the  places, 
the  Chittagong  and  Dacca  currency  formerly  consisted  of  Arcot  rupees ; 
and  they  were  for  some  time  coined  expressly  for  those  districts  at  the 
Calcutta  and  Dacca  mints;  the  average  of  many  of  various  denominations 
still  circulating  in  Chittagong  agrees  closely  with  the  Earrukluibad  rupee. 

It  would  be  a  difdcult  task  to  unravel  the  progress  of  deterioration 
of  the  currency  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  the  more  immediate  scat  of 
revolutions  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  one  instance  may  bo  given, 

^  *  difference  or  rate  of  oxcliange.* 

2  Kelly's  ‘Cambist,'  yol.  i.  p.  94. 
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in  the  jN’ajibabad  rupee,  as  an  example  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  other 
mints.  One  hundred  specimens  of  this  species  of  rupee,  of  different 
dates,  now  current  in  Muradabad,  were  selected  by  the  Collector  of 
Eijnor  for  examination,  in  1832.  It  may  be  observed,  en  passmit,  that 
many  of  the  discrepancies  in  our  Tables  between  coins  of  one  denomina¬ 
tion  are  doubtless  owing  to  the  neglect  of  noting  the  dates  of  their 
fabrication  when  sent  for  assay;  the  knowledge  of  the  variation  in 
value  of  the  coins  of  various  years,  as  before  stated,  led  to  the  system 
of  batta  early  introduced  and  fostered  by  the  money-changers,  to  the 
perplexity  of  accounts  and  money  transactions,  and  the  nullificatim  of 
legislative  enactments. 

The  bTajfbabad  mint  was  established  by  Najfb-ud-daula,  the  Eohilla 
chief  who  exercised  so  powerful  a  sway  on  the  fortunes  of  the  last 
monarchs  of  Dihli.  The  EarelK  and  Chandausi  mints  were  also  under 
his  control.  The  rupees  struck  by  him  and  by  Zabita  Khan  were 
originally  of  the  Dihli  standard :  few  of  these  are  now  met  with,  as 
they  arc  in  demand  for  silver  oimamcnts,  etc.  Krom  the  year  26  of 
Sliiih  ^Alam  (1784-5)  to  43  (1801-2)  they  evince  a  gradual  deteriora¬ 
tion,  both  in  weight  and  fineness.  The  province  of  Eohilkhand  was, 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  annexed  to  the  Subah  of  Oudh,  as  shewn 
by  the  symbol  of  a  rohu  ^  fish  on  the  field  of  the  coin.  The  three  first 
assays  in  the  list  are  from  single  coins,  the  remainder  are  averages. 

Weight,  Assay,  and  Value  of  the  Nafibaldd  ntpee,  from  a.d.  1778 
to  1801-2. 


Inscription,  the  usual  Shrih  ’Alam  distich,  year  of  reign,  and  Hijra  date.  Sjanbols, 
a  fish  oil  the  obverse,  a  crescent  on  the  reverse. 


By  whom  coined. 

San  or  year 
of  reign.* 

Weight 

Troy. 

Assay. 

Value  of  100 

111  Td.  Us. 

N  aj  ib-ud-duula . . 

20 

173.8 

114 

Br. 

101 

9 

8 

22 

173.6 

13 

Br. 

102 

2 

4 

23 

172.2 

154 

Br. 

102 

2 

6 

24 

173.3 

12 

Br. 

101 

8 

6 

Zfibita  Khhn . 

25 

172.4 

10 

Br. 

100 

2 

0 

26 

172.4 

9 

Br. 

99 

11 

0 

29 

171.1 

10 

Br. 

99 

6 

0 

GhiiUm  Khdir . 

30 

171.0 

Br. 

97 

10 

6 

32 

169.5 

8 

Br. 

97 

9 

6 

33 

170.0 

7 

Br. 

97 

7 

0 

34 

170.2 

Br. 

96 

14 

8 

36 

170.0 

7 

Br. 

97 

10 

0 

37  39  40 

171.1  - 

5 

Br. 

97 

3 

6 

41 

169.5 

3 

Br. 

95 

7 

2 

42 

169.3 

1 

Br. 

94 

7 

9 

43 

169.0 

Stand. 

93 

14 

3 

1  s 
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Tlius,  in  tlie  course  of  twenty-tliree  years,  a  deterioration  of  nine 
per  cent,  was  effected.  So  gradual  a  change,  however,  should  rather 
be  ascribed  to  the  malpractices  of  the  mint  ofEcers,  than  to  any 
fraudulent  intention  of  the  government. 

The  l^awab-Yazir  of  Oudh  had  mints  also  at  Lukhnow,  Benares,  and 
Farruttabad :  in  these  the  same  process  was  going  forward,  until 
arrested  by  the  successive  acquisitions  of  the  English. 

The  Benares  mint  had  been  established  by  llaja  Balwant  Singh, 
under  a  Sanad^  from  Muhammad  Shah,  in  1730.  It  remained  under 
JSTative  management  for  twenty  years  after  the  province  was  ceded  to 
the  Company  in  1775.  The  rupee  had  the  full  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-ffve  grains,  and  was  2^  per  cent,  better  than  the  present 
rupee,  or  about  equal  to  the  Dihli  Tupee  of  that  date.  It  fell  in  value 
subsequently  about  four  anas  per  cent.,  and  there,  of  course,  remained 
under  English  management  until  it  was  abolished  in  1819,  and  the 
Earrukhabad  rupee  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  Lukhnow  rupee  struck  at  the  Eatehgarh  mint  had  in  like 
manner  gradually  diminished  to  165.2  grains  pure,  when  the  Boab 
was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1802,  and  when  it  was  assumed  as  the 
standard  rupee  of  the  new  territory^  under  the  designation  of  the 
Lukhnow  forty-fifth  san  sikka,  more  commonly  called  the  EarrulAabad 
rupee. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  briefly  the  origin  of  the  three, 
or  rather  four,  coins  chosen  for  the  circulation  of  the  Company’s  terri¬ 
tories,  and  have  explained  how  it  happened  foituitously  that  the 
Bombay,  the  Madras,  and  the  Earrukhabad  (or  Sonat)  rupee  are  nearly 
of  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

Duve  contents. 

Arcot  rupee  .  165  grains. 

Bombay  .  164-7  „ 

ParruTdi^b-^d  .  165.2  „ 

The  alteration  of  the  standard  of  purity,  in  1818,  did  not  affect  the 
proportion  of  pure  metal,  but  the  facility  of  equalizing  the  three  coins 
had  been  observed  both  in  England  and  in  India ;  and  had  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  Minutes  by  the  Court,  by  the  Indian  Government, 
by  the  Mint  Committee,  and  the  officers  of  the  mint;  and  when  Sagar 
mint  was  established  in  1825,  it  was  ordered  to  coin  new  Earru1dicib*Ad 
rupees  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  weight,  tlic  same  as  the 
standard  of  Madras,  or  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  grains 
pure. 

The  Benares  mint  alone  continued  to  coin  Earruldiabadis  of  180.234 
grains  until  its  abolition  in  1829  :  and  the  Calcutta  mint  since  coined 


I  saj'iad,  ‘  a  grant,  warrant,  charter.’ 


-  Beg,  XI.  1805. 
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them  of  the  same  weight,  until  the  opportunity  was  taken  finally  of 
equalising  the  whole  by  Eegulation  YII.  1833. 

A  few  words  are  now  necessary  to  explain  the  progress  of  debase¬ 
ment  in  the  coinage  of  Haidarabad,  ISTagpur,  Sagar,  the  Eajput  and 
other  states  of  Central  India,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  data  at  our 
command  will  permit :  they  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  reports  of  the 
government  ofdcers  in  Ajmir,  Malwa,  and  the  iSTarbadda  provinces,  to 
queries  circulated  through  the  Mint  Committee  in  1818  and  1823,  when 
the  important  question  of  equalising  the  coinage  of  Central  India  was 
under  agitation. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  none  of  the  coins  now  forming  the 
circulation  of  Hindustan  bear  any  other  name  than  that  of  Shah 
^Alam,  and  although  we  have  no  perfect  information  of  the  origin  or 
date  of  the  mints  of  Puna,  !Nagpur,  or  of  the  principal  states  of 
Pajputana,  still  we  may  safely  assume  that,  until  the  authority  of 
Hihli  was  annihilated,  the  representative  of  the  monarch  in  the  various 
Subahs,  or  provinces,  alone  exercised  the  privilege  of  coining :  and 
that  even  when  it  was  assumed  by  chieftains  already  in  actual  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  form  of  a  sanad  or  permission  from  the  Emperor  was 
obtained  by  purchase  or  extortion.  The  petty  Eaja  of  Dattiah,  for 
instance,  was  indignant  at  the  supposition  that  he  had  opened  his  mint 
without  authority,^  and  of  all  the  chiefs  within  Lieut.  Moodj^’s  agency, 
Eiija  Pratiip  Singh  of  Chatrapur  was  the  only  one  who  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  his  authority.  The  chiefs  of  Jhansi  and  Jalaon  cited  the  sanction 
of  the  Peshwa  :  the  Tahri  Eaja,  the  tacit  permission  of  the  English. 
Ho  notice,  however,  of  mints  was  found  in  any  of  the  sanads  or 
treaties  to  which  that  officer  had  access. 

When  first  established,  the  mints  were  no  doubt  in  most  cases  made 
the  source  of  fraudulent  profit  to  the  government,  by  the  issue  of  a  de¬ 
based  coin,  which  was  supported  at  an  enhanced  nominal  value,  through 
the  interdiction  of  the  purer  standards  of  neighbouring  districts.  A 
Hindu  prince,  or  the  minister  who  rules  for  him,  is  in  general  a 
money-dealer ;  thus  at  Kota  the  executive  authority  has  a  shroff  in 
each  town,  and  participates  in  all  the  benefits  arising  out  of  money 
operations  in  the  market.  In  Jaipur  and  Kota  there  exists  an  usage 
that  the  currency  should  suffer  a  depreciation  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
third  year  after  its  issue,  and  continue  at  that  rate  during  the  reign  of 
the  sovereign :  on  the  accession  of  his  successor,  it  suffers  a  further 
annual  fractional  depreciation,  which  operates  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  circulating  medium  into  the  mint  for  ro-coinage.^  This  rule  docs 


i  Keport  of  Lieut.  T.  Moody,  agent  at  BaiigM  aiul  KantM,  17th  February,  128  L 
"  ]\ralor  J.  Cuulfcild,  Political  Agent  in  IHrout'i,  1st  August,  1823. 
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not,  however,  extend  to  the  other  Rajput  states,  nor  docs  any  debase¬ 
ment  appear  in  the  Kota  rupee  to  warrant  a  censure  of  the  system 
there  prevailing.  It  is  such  a  measure  as  Tantia  Sindia’s,  who 
abolished  the  standard  Ajmir  currency,  and  instituted  the  debased 
Srisahi  rupee  in  1815,  on  a  false  supposition  of  increasing  his  revenue, 
that  is  so  pernicious  in  its  effects  :  or  the  more  inexcusable  conduct  of 
the  Gwaliar  government,  which,  while  maintaining  the  currency  of  the 
capital  at  a  good  standard,  issues  inferior  coin  at  its  provincial  mints  of 
Chanderi,  and  even  coined  debased  Balasiihi  rupees  at  Garrah-Kota,  in 
imitation  of  the  currency  of  Sagar.^ 

The  list  of  mints  which  have  sprung  up  in  central  India  is  so 
formidable  that  it  is  difficult  to  attempt  any  classification  of  them. 

Mr  ^Yilder,  in  1819,  enumerates  the  following  rupees  current  in 
Ajmir:  old  Ajmfr,  Srisahi,  Kishnagarh,  Kochanam,  Chittor,  Jaipur, 
Half,  Jodhpur,  Oudipur,  Shahpurah,  Pratiipgarh,  Kota,  Biindf,  and 
Bhilwara.  Mr.  Maddock  furnishes  an  equally  long  list  from  the  Kar- 
badda: — Panna,  Chatrapur,  Saronj,  Jhansi,  Chanda,  Srinagar,  Kag- 
pur,  Garrah-Kota,  Bahisahf,  Eathgarh,  Tahrf,  Bhopal,  Sohagpur,  Sud- 
haurah,  Jalaon,  Ujjain,  Isagarh.  The  difficulty  is  also  increased  by 
the  threefold  appellations  given  to  coins :  first  from  the  place  of  fabri¬ 
cation,  as  Indor,  Ujjain,  Sagar  proper,  etc. ;  second,  from  the  person 
issuing  them,  as  Sindiasahf  from  Sindia;  Bahisahf,  from  Balajf  Pandit; 
Gaursahf  from  'Alf  Gaur,  afterwards  Shah  ’Alam;  Mutf-siihf,  a  well- 
known  Allahabad  coin  of  Mr.  Achmuty;  third,  from  some  distinguish¬ 
ing  symbol  impressed  on  the  field,  as  Trisulf,  from  the  ^trident’  of 
Siva ;  Shamshfrf,  from  the  figure  of  a  '  sword  ^  on  the  Haidanibad  coin  ; 
the  Machhlf sahf,  and  Shfrsahf,  from  the  ^  fish  ’  and  ^  tiger  ’  of  the  old 
and  new  Lukhnow  rupee,  etc.  There  are  also  other  titles  common  to 
different  localities,  as  Chalan,  ^current’;  Half  'of  the  present  time’; 
and  the  distinction  into  Sans,  or  different  years  of  Shah  ’Alam’s  reign. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  Shtihi  and  Siihf  attached  to  the  designation 
of  a  coin  have  totally  different  meanings  ;  the  former  denoting  '  king,’ 
the  latter  merely  '  impress  or  stamp.’ ^ 

The  following  notes  concerning  the  origin  of  particular  mints,  and 
the  amount  of  their  issue,  are  derived,  as  before  stated,  from  the  rc'ports 
of  Messrs.  Wellesley,  Molony,  Wilder,  Maddock,  Macdonald,  Oaulfeild, 
and  Moody,  between  1819  and  1823. 

In  Ajmfr  the  Srfsahf  rupee,  coined  by  Tantia,  formed  in  1815  the 
principal  currency;  it  has  been  partially  supplanted  by  the  Parrtikli- 

^  Maddock,  12th  June,  1819. 

®  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whethci*  the  torniinal  sdJii  is  not  a  more  vulgar  applica¬ 
tion  of  shdJu^  the  original  distinction  of  rupees  being  solely  into  those  of  diilbrcnt 
sovereigns. 
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abad  rupee  since  the  province  came  into  our  possession.  In  Kota  there 
are  three  mints,  at  Kota,  Jantia  Patau,  and  Gangroun,  coining  on  an 
average  thirty-six  lakha  per  annum  :  the  currency  is  not  debased. 

The  Holkar  currency  of  Indor,  Harda,  and  Maheswar,  and  the 
Ujjain  rupee,  are  nearly  at  par  with  the  Parrukhabad,  but  they  main¬ 
tain  an  unequal  contest  with  the  Salimsahi  rupee,  coined  by  the  lliija 
of  Pratapgarh,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  the  jurmurea,  150  grs. 
pure ;  the  murmurca,  145  grs.  pure,  coined  in  1810 ;  and  the  melah  of 
1820,  only  137  grs.  pure.^  The  lUja  engaged  in  1821  to  reform  his 
coinage,  but  it  has  never  been  done. 

The  Eundi  debased  rupee  is  also  current  about  IJjjain.  It  seems 
by  the  Assay  Table  to  have  been  reformed  in  1825. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  ISTarbadda  territories  were  supplied  with 
a  base  currency  struck  at  Jabalpur,  by  Kana  Ghatka,  in  1800,*  this 
mint  was  suppressed  on  cession  to  the  English.  The  southern  part 
(Dakhantir)  had  a  rupee  of  still  lower  value  struck  at  Sohagpur,  where 
a  mint  was  established  in  1810;  it  was  abolished  in  1818  by  Mr. 
Molony. 

These  rupees  passed  at  par  with  Chanda  and  K^pur  rupees,  the 
chief  issue  of  Berar. 

The  Sagar  mint  was  set  up  in  1779,  by  the  Peshwa’s  officer  at 
Garrah  Mandlah,  and  coined  about  seventeen  lakhs  of  Balasahf  rupees 
per  annum.  Its  operation  continued  under  Mr.  Maddock,  who,  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  forgery  going  on  at  Garrah,  inserted  the  word  ‘  Sagar  ’  in 
small  English  characters  on  the  die.  The  now  Sagar  mint,  erected  in 
1824,  is  now  rapidly  removing  all  the  old  coins  from  circulation. 

The  standard  of  the  Marathi  Government  of  Kiigpur,  to  which  all 
the  neighbouring  mints  were,  doubtless,  intended  to  conform,  presents, 
itself,  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  irregularity  and  depreciation.  Even 
after  the  establishment  of  a  British  Residency,  having  a  nominal  con¬ 
trol  over  such  matters,  a  further  debasement  to  the  extent  of  eight  per 
cent,  is  proved  to  have  been  efibeted,  owing  to  the  vicious  policy  of 
farming  the  mint  to  a  native  contractor  for  an  annual  sum  of  35,000 
rupees. 

In  the  Haidanibad  countiy,  the  government  of  the  Nizam,  or  of  hi& 
Hindu  minister,  has  not  been  behind  hand  with  its  Manithi  rivals  in 
the  adulteration  of  the  local  currency.  The  weight  of  the  rupee  (174 
grains)  shows  its  original  agreement  with  the  Dihli  standard,  but  tho 
pure  metal  is  gone  down  to  147  grains;  and  by  way  of  introducing 
greater  confusion  and  vexation,  there  is  a  superior  currency  for  the 
Palace  and  the  Itcsidency,  an  inferior  for  tho  city,  and  a  hukm  chalani„ 


'  A.  Macdonald,  13th  August,  1823, 
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or  forced  token,  tlie  precise  nature  of  wMcli  is  dubious;  tlie  worst 
species  are  struck  at  Naniyanpat. 

In  Eandalkhaiid,  tke  circulation  consisted  chiefly  of  Bala  Eao’s 
rupee,  struck  at  Srinagar,  near  Panna.  This  mint  issued  at  the  time 
of  its  institution,  in  1794,  about  eighteen  Likhs  per  annum;  but  after 
1819,  the  coinage  fell  to  four  lakhs.  The  same  prince  set  up  a  mint  at 
Jalaon,  his  capital,  in  18C9  :  its  issue  was,  at  fii’st,  six  lakhs,  and  is 
now  diminished  to  one- third  of  that  amount. 

The  Hansi  mint  of  Eao  Earn  Chand  dates  from  1780  :  it  issued 
three  lakhs.  Kuar  Pratap  Singh’s  at  Chatrapur  dates  from  1816.  It 
is  said  that  Chatra  Sal  used  formerly  to  coin  there. 

The  mints  of  Panna  (1780)  and  Sam  ter  (of  1808)  were  on  a  most 
insignificant  scale,  and  have  been  put  down.  The  Dattiah  mint, 
already  mentioned,  dates  from  1784. 

With  a  view  to  the  reform,  in  part,  of  this  complicated  system,  of 
which  a  few  points  only  have  been  brought  to  view,  the  Government 
resolved  on  the  10th  September,  1824,  to  abolish  the  Panna,  Hansf, 
Jalaon,  IJrcha,  and  Chatr^^pur  mints,  and  to  effect  a  reform  of  that  of 
Pratapgarh  ;  the  order  was  enforced  in  December,  1826.  The  Bhopal 
Hawab  also  engaged  to  equalize  his  rupee  with  that  of  Indor  and 
Ujjain,  and  to  abolish  the  Balasahi  mint.  It  was  thought  too  great  a 
step  to  attempt  a  restoration  of  the  Nagpur  and  Haidarabad  currencies ; 
and  as  the  silver  in  them  averaged  144  grains,  while  that  of  our  rupee 
was  1 65,  it  was  proposed  to  engage  the  Nagpur  Eaja  to  coin  fourteen- 
ana  pieces ;  and  the  Narbadda  Commissioner  was  empowered  to  do  the 
same  for  J abalpur  and  Sugar :  but  he  had  already  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment,^  which,  while  it  relieved  the  ryots,  served  to  introduce  the 
new  sixteen-ana  rupee  with  facility :  this  to  receive,  for  all  settle¬ 
ments  made  in  the  local  currency,  100  Parrukhabad  rupees  for  every 
120  Nagpuris®^  their  intrinsic  equivalent  being  118^.  Were  the  same 
principle  acted  upon  in  the  Nagpur  and  Haidarabad  states,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  object  so  much  desired.  As  for 
the  numerous  tributary  and  subsidiary  states,  there  could  be  no  injustice 
in  refusing  them  the  privilege,  which  is  of  little  profit,  and  which  is 
in  general  a  modern  usurpation  on  their  parts  :  at  any  rate  they  might 
be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  universal  standard.  ‘We  are  too  apt,* 
says  Mr.  H.  Mackenzie,  ‘  to  let  the  mere  exemption  from  the  printed 
code  be  taken  as  an  exemption  from  all  law,  and  to  deny  to  a  large 
portion  of  India  the  benefits  it  would  derive  from  the  just  discharge  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  paramount  power.’  ^ 

^  IVTaddock,  3rd  February,  1827. 

2  Tke  same  rate  is  used  in  paying  the  Bombay  troops  at  Auvangftbful,  in  tke 
Govind  Bakksh,  or  Haidarkkkd  currency. 

^  Mint  Committee  Kecords,  September,  1824, 
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The  standard  of  Panna,  under  the  Peshwa,  was  called  the  Ankusi 
rupoGj  from  ankus/  the  instrument  used  by  the  mahout  to  guide  the 
elephant;  probably  a  symbol  marked  on  the  coin.  This  rupee  appears 
from  Kelly’s  tables  to  have  been  extensively  adopted  as  an  unit  in  the 
estimation  of  value  and  weight,  probably  wherever  the  Marathi  ascen¬ 
dancy  prevailed.  It  is  current  through  the  Dakhan  and  the  Konkan. 
The  Chanda  rupee  of  Khiindish  circulates  at  par  with  it.  In  Gujarat 
there  arc  several  denominations  of  rupees,  but  the  principal  is  the 
Ealasahi,  coined  at  Baroda. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  Patiyala,  Ehartpur,  Dig,  and 
many  other  rupees,  the  names  of  which  denote  their  origin  and  their 
place  in  the  General  Table.  Still  less  need  we  advert  to  the  Kora, 
Allahabad,  Agra,  Saharanpur,  Earelli,  Kalpi,  Atawi,  Mathura,  Panipat, 
and  other  rupees,  which  belong  more  immediately  to  the  Dihli  group, 
coined  only  on  particular  occasions  or  for  short  periods,  and  the  mints 
of  which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  our  list. 

There  are,  however,  to  the  eastward  in  Assam  a  distinct  class  of 
coins  bearing,  in  a  Eengalf  inscription,  the  name  of  the  Eajas  of  that 
province,  since  the  time  of  Eaja  Eudra  Singh.  They  present  an 
example  of  good  faith  in  these  rude  people,  being  in  weight  and 
purity  equal  to  the  former  Arcot  rupee  of  Dacca,  and  some  degree 
better  than  the  present  Parrukhabad  rupee. 

The  circulating  medium  of  Nepal  is  also  essentially  Hindu,  and  of 
such  interest  on  that  account,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
permission  to  insert  an  account  of  the  coinage  of  that  state,  drawn  up 
by  Doctor  J.  M.  Eramlcy,  in  1831. 

COINAGE  OE  NEPM.. 

The  conquest  of  Nepal  by  the  Goorkhas  took  place  in  the  No  war 
year  888,  corresponding  with  a.d.  1768.  Prior  to  this  epoch,  the 
valley  of  Kathmandu  was  divided  into  three  sovereignties,  Patan, 
Ehatgaon,  and  Kathmandu,  each  governed  by  a  Eaja :  hence  on  the 
Newar  coins  the  three  series  of  Eajas’  names  are  found.  Those  of 
Ehatgaon  are  generally  (though  not  always)  distinguished  by  a  shell, 
those  of  Patan  by  a  tirsool,  and  those  of  Kathmandu  by  a  sword. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  all  money  current  north  of  the 
valley  of  Nepal,  so  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Chinese  Tartary,  to  be 
coined  by  one  or  more  of  the  Nepal  Eajas,  which  was  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  profit  to  them :  the  Bhoteahs  giving  them  weight  for  weight 
in  silver  and  gold  dust ;  but  this  was  discontinued  during  the  reign  of 

‘  s 
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Eanjit  Mai,  the  last  reigning  Eaja  of  Bhatgaon,  who  sent  them  such 
hase  coins  as  to  occasion  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  which  wos  no  sooner  discovered  by  the  Bhoteahs  than  a  deser¬ 
tion  of  the  mint  took  place,  and  there  has  been  no  more  Bhote  coinage 
made  in  jSTepal.^  The  amount  contracted  for  on  this  occasion  was  ten 
lakhs  of  silver  mohurs,  exactly  similar  to  those  current  in  Nepal.  The 
Bhoteahs,  who  now  visit  Nepal  for  trade,  profit  by  this  spurious  coin, 
which  they  take  in  exchange  for  their  goods  at  five  gandas  per  muhr, 
and  they  pass  off  in  their  own  country  as  of  full  value,  or  ten  gandas. 
As  the  Bhoteahs  have  no  other  currency,  they  are  compelled  to  cut 
them  into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.  They  are  the  only  coin 
current  in  Lassa. 

The  old  coins  of  the  ^  Mals,'  or  Newar  Eajiis,  are  much  valued  for 
their  purity,  and  are  worn  by  the  women,  strung  to  necklaces  or 
armlets,  as  tokens  in  memory  of  their  ancestors. 

Since  the  Goorkha  conquest,  the  Yikrama  era  has  superseded  that 
of  Newar  for  ordinary  purposes;  and  the  Siika,  commonly  used  in 
Hindustan,  has  been  introduced  upon  the  coins.  Eaja  Pritinarain  is 
the  first  Goorkha  sovereign,  from  whose  accession  a  regular  series  may 
easily  be  obtained.  The  inscriptions  on  the  present  prince's  coins  are 
Srt  8ri  Sri  Hdjendra  Vihrama  Sah  JDeva,  1738;  and  on  the  reverse, 
Sri  Sri  Sri  Gorahhndtk  Sri  Bhavani, 


“The  gold  and  silver  coins 
differing  only  slightly  in  weight. 

have  the 

same 

names 

and  divisions 

Takka.  Mokur.  Sooka. 

Annee. 

Pyaa. 

Dam. 

1  =  2  =  4 

=  16 

= 

80 

=  400 

1  =  2 

8 

= 

40 

=  200 

1 

=  4 

= 

20 

=  100 

1 

= 

5 

=  2o 

1  =  5 

The  mohur  or  eight-anna  piece  is  the  principal  coin  in  use :  it 
weighs  87  grains,  and  is  therefore  evidently  identical  with  the 
Muhammadan  half-rupee,  but  the  quality  of  the  metal  has  been  mucih 
adulterated. 

'‘The  Nepalese  procure  all  their  silver  from  China,  in  the  form  of 
stamped  lumps,  as  they  are  current  in  Lassa :  for  the  Tibetans  gene¬ 
rally  follow  the  Chinese  custom  in  their  money  transactions  of  paying 
and  receiving  by  weight,  and  the  merchants  carry  scales  with  them 
for  the  purpose.” 

There  are  a  few  specimens,  however,  among  Br.  Bramley’s  collection 

^  Eoros  states  that  the  English  rupee  circulates  freely  throiudi 

vvestern  Tibet.  j  a 
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of  a  Tibetan  silver  coinage  struck  at  Lassa,  having  an  inscription  in 
both  Chinese  and  Tibetan  characters.  Mr.  Csoma  de  Kbros  interprets 
the  purport  of  the  Tibetan  legend  on  one  of  these  to  be  G'tsang  pahu, 
‘  pure  piece ;  ’  or,  as  ^  GTsang  ’  is  the  name  of  a  large  province  in  Tibet, 
lying  next  to  ISTepal,  it  may  mean  ^  Tsang  money/  It  likewise  bears  a 
name,  variable  on  different  specimens,  of  former  Emperors  of  China^ 
B’chah-H’chhin  and  Chhan-lung.  Besides  this,  in  letters  also,  the 
date  (25,  59,  60,  etc.)  of  the  Tibetan  or  Chinese  cycle  of  sixty  years. 

The  common  Chinese  brass  money,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre, 
is  likewise  current  in  Lassa,  as  generally  through  the  whole  of  the 
Chinese  empire. 

Although  not  quite  relevant  to  the  subject  of  Indian  coin,  still,  as 
Chinese  silver  forms  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  bullion  importa¬ 
tion  of  Calcutta,  we  may  be  permitted  to  insert  a  brief  account  of  the 
Chinese  system,  from  that  useful  compendium,  the  ^  Companion  to  the 
Anglo -Chinese  Calendar,’  for  1832. 

CHINESE  CUBRENCY. 

Sycee  silver,  in  Chinese  ^"Wan-yin,’  is  the  only  approach  to  a  silver 
currency  among  the  Chinese.  In  it  the  government  taxes  and  duties, 
and  the  salaries  of  ofllcers,  are  paid;  and  it  is  also  current  among 
merchants  in  general.  The  term  Sycee  is  derived  from  two  Chinese 
words,  Se-sze,  ^finc  floss  silk,*  w^hich  expression  is  synonymous  with 
the  signification  of  the  term  ‘Wan.’  This  silver  is  formed  into  ingots 
(by  the  Chinese  called  shoes  ^),  which  arc  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the 
office  that  issues  them,  and  the  date  of  their  issue.  The  ingots  are  of 
various  weights,  but  most  commonly  of  ten  taels  each, 

Sycee  silver  is  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  its  fineness 
and  freedom  from  alloy  :  the  kinds  most  current  at  Canton  are  the 
five  following : — 

1st.  Kwan-heang,  ‘the  IIoppo’s  duties,’  or  the  silver  which  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  imperial  treasury  at  Peking.  This  is  ninety-seven  to 
ninety-nine  touch.  On  all  the  imperial  duties,  a  certain  per-centage 
is  levied  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  into  Sycee  of  this  high 
standard,  and  of  conveying  them  to  Peking  without  any  loss  in  the 
full  amount.  The  Hoppo,  however,  in  all  probability  increases  the  per¬ 
centage  far  above  what  is  requisite,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  retain 
the  remainder  for  himself  and  his  dependants. 

2nd.  Pan-koo  or  Pan-foo,  ‘the  treasurer’s  receipts,’  or  that  in 
which  the  land-tax  is  paid.  This  is  also  of  a  high  standard,  but  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  IIoppo’s  duties,  and  being  intended  for  use  in  the 

^  By  the  natiYCfe  of  Iiulia  /Jito'f,  or  ‘hoofs.’ 
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province,  not  for  conveyance  to  Peking,  no  per-centage  is  levied  on  the 
taxes  for  it. 

3rd.  Ynenpaou  or  XJne-po,  literally  ^  chief  in  value.*  This  kind  is 
usually  imported  from  Soochow,  in  large  pieces  of  50  taels  each.  It 
does  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  particular  government  tax. 

4th.  Yen  or  Eem-heang,  ^salt  duties.*  It  is  difB.cult  to  account 
for  these  being  of  so  low  a  standard,  the  salt  trade  being  entirely  a 
government  monopoly.  This  class  is  superior  only  to 

5th.  Mut-tae  or  Wuh-tae,  the  name  of  which,  signifying  ^uncleanscd 
or  unpurihed,’  designates  it  as  the  worst  of  all.  It  is  seldom  used, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  plating,  or  rather  washing,  baser  metals. 

The  tael  of  Sycee  in  the  East  India  Company’s  accounts  is  reckoned 
at  65.  8d.  sterling.  When  assayed  in  London,  this  metal  is  frequently 
found  to  contain  a  small  admixtirre  of  gold.  Mercantile  account  sales 
give  the  following  average  out-turn  of  China  bullion  remittances  to 
London,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay ;  that 

I  £316.,  at  5s.  an  oz.  (inchiding  per  cent,  for  gold. 

100  taels  of  Sycec  yield  |  3078  sikka.  Bs.,  or  with  charges  30G2  Bs.,  at  Calcutta. 

(  3335  Bombay  Bs.,  or  „  3302  Bs.,  at  Bombay. 
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The  Burmese,  it  is  well  known,  have  no  coined  money,  but,  like 
the  Chinese,  make  their  payments  in  the  precious  metals  by  weight. 
Like  the  latter  nation,  also,  they  make  use  of  decimal  divisions  in 
estimating  the  value  or  purity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  their  systems  of 
weights  and  measure  follow  the  same  convenient  scale.  We  arc  in¬ 
debted  to  Major  Burney,  Eesident  at  Ava,  for  the  following  particulars  : 

Yis,  Tikal,  and  Moo  are  the  general  terms  used  in  the  transactions 
of^^pmmerce  and  accounts :  their  subdivisions  and  multiples  arc — 

1  pe  or  be. 

2  =  1  moo. 

2§=  1  mat. 

5  =  2  =  1  hkwe. 

10=  4=  2=  1  kyat  or  tikal. 

1000  =  400  =  200  =  100  —  1  peiktha  or  vissom. 

(100  tikals  arc  precisely  equal  to  140  tolas). 

The  expressions  employed  by  the  goldsmiths  in  declaring  the 
quality  of  bullion  require  a  knowledge  of  the  Burmese  numerals,  and 
a  few  other  words  : 


NVlOlllALS. 

1.  Ta.  6.  Khyouk. 

2.  Nheet.  7.  Khwon. 

3.  Thoun.  8.  Sheet. 

4.  Le.  '9.  Ko. 

5.  Nga.  10.  Tshay. 


METALS. 

Shwe,  gold.  (Shwcnce,  red 
or  pure  gold.) 

Ngwe,  silver. 

Go  or  khe,  lead  or  alloy. 
ISTec,  copper.  Byoo,  tin. 


ASSAY  TEEMS, 

Bet,  bettor  or  above. 
Mec,  dilfering  x  or  — . 
Moed^,  better  in  assay. 
Mec  shyouk,  worse  ditto. 
Ma,  adulterated. 
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The  usual  weight  of  the  small  lumps  of  silver' current  in  the  place 
of  coin  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  tikals  (thirty  or  forty  tolas) :  they 
bear  a  yariety  of  names  from  their  quality  and  appearance,  the  figures 
given  by  the  action  of  the  fire  upon  a  thick  brown  coating  of  glaze  (of 
the  oxydes  of  lead  and  antimony)  answering,  in  some  degree,  the 
purpose  of  a  die  impression. 

Ban^  signifies  'pure^  or  ^ touch,’  and  is  the  purest  obtainable  of 
the  Eurmese  process  of  refinage. 

Kharoohatj  ^shelly’  or  ^spiral  circled,’  is  applied  to  a  silver  cake, 
with  marks  upon  its  surface,  produced  by  the  crystallization  of  the  lead 
scoria  in  the  process  of  refinement :  it  is  supposed  to  denote  a  particular 
fineness,  which,  by  Burmese  law,  ought  to  be  ten-ninths  yowetnee  in 
value,  i,e.,  nine  tikals  of  kharoobat  pass  for  ten  of  yowetnee  silver ; 
or  it  should  contain  nineteen  and  a  quarter  ban  and  three-quarters 
copper. 

Yowetneej  ‘red-leafed’  fiower  or  star,  silver,  is  so  named  from  the 
starry  appearance  of  the  melted  litharge  on  its  surface.  Yowet  is  a 
corruption  of  rowelc,  ‘leaf,’  and  the  word  is  sometimes  written  by 
Europeans  rowanee,  rouni,  roughance,  etc.  Yowetnee  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  standard  of  Ava,  and  contains  by  law  eighty-five  ban  and  fifteen 
alloy  per  cent.  Taking  it  at  nine-tenths  of  purity  of  kharoobat,  which 
last  is  94.6  touch,  its  quality  will  be  85.2  fine ;  which  closely  accords 
with  the  legal  value.  The  average  of  60,000  tolas  of  yowetnee  in 
the  late  Ava  remittance  turned  out  two  dwts.  worse  (90.8),  but 
there  was  a  loss  of  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  melting,  from  the 
exterior  scoria. 

Bain^  the  most  common  form  of  bullion  met  with  in  cii’culation,  is 
so  called  from  an  assessment,  levied  during  the  late  king’s  reign,  upon 
villages  and  houses  :  dain  signifying  ‘  a  stage,’  or  distance  of  two  miles. 
These  cakes  also  weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  tikals  each.  Their  pre¬ 
scribed  legal  quality  is  ton  per  cent,  better  than  yowetnee,  which  puts 
this  species  of  silver  on  a  par  with  kharoobat.  In  practice,  however, 
the  quality  varies  from  one  to  ten  per  cent,  bettor  (five  Er.  to 
thirteen  and  a  half  Wo.)  than  Calcutta  standard.  The  average  of 
fifty-two  liikhs  of  dain  turned  out  three  pennyweights  Br. 

There  is  an  adulterated  dain  silver,  stated  by  Major  Burney  to  be 
similar  in  quality  to  yowetnee,  but  in  reality  much  worse  (forty-two 
and  a  half  pennyweights  worse)  lately  introduced  and  extensively 
circulated  :  it  is  made  by  admixture  of  lead,  and  is  called  Ma-dain» 

The  foEowing  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  mode  of  evaluating 
bullion  : 

1  This  word  is  synonymous  with  the  ‘  Bani  ’  of  the  ‘  Ayin-i  Ahbari :  *  BanwSri  is 
the  Indian  name  of  the  touch  needles  used  in  roimhly  valuing  the  precious  metals, 
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Dain,  ko-moo-det,  is  Daia  nine  per  cent,  better.  (See  previous  explanation.) 

„  nga-moo-det,  „  five  per  cent,  better. 

Yowetnee,  „  standard.  (Eighty-five  touch.) 

„  Eyat-ge,  or  ta-tshay-ge,  one  tikal  or  tenth  of  alloy  (meaning  one-tenth 

weight  of  alloy  added  to  standard). 

„  Kyouk-tshay  nga-kyat-ge,  six  tens  five  tikal  alloy  (meaning  sixty-five  per 

cent,  of  alloy  added). 

„  gyan,  half  yowetnee  (and  half  alloy). 

Gold.  The  purity  of  gold  is  expressed  by  moos  or  ^  tenths  ’  only:  ten 
mooS;  ^tshay  moo/  (one  hundred  touch)  being  esteemed  pure  gold. 

‘King’s  gold/  or  standard,  is  called  Ka-moo~ta  pc-lc-yowe  (nine 
moos,  one  pe,  four  seeds),  or  nine  and  three-quarter  moos  fine. 

‘Merchants’  gold’  is  Ko-moo-ta-be,  nine  and  a  half  moos  fine. 
Gold  muhrs  are  called  eight  and  a  half  moos  fine  by  the  Ava 
assayers. 

The  out-turn  of  the  Ava  specimens  will  be  given  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  General  Table. 

Having  now  adverted  to  most  of  the  groups  and  denominations  of 
money,  which  are  comprised  in  the  following  tables,  it  remains  merely 
to  explain  the  sources  whence  the  materials  for  them  have  been  col¬ 
lected.  Tor  the  coins  of  the  West  of  India,  Mr.  Ko ton’s  table,  published 
at  Bombay,  in  1821,  has  been  consulted,  and,  for  India  generally,  the 
table  published  in  Kelly’s  ‘  Cambist,’  from  the  assays  of  Mr.  Bingley, 
at  the  Koyal  Mint ;  but  the  principal  portion  is  derived  from  the  table 
printed,  but  not  published,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Assay  Master  at 
Calcutta,  in  1833,  from  his  own  assays:  indeed,  almost  all  the  coins 
inserted  in  the  table  have  been  frequently  assayed,  and  generally  in 
large  parcels,  at  the  Calcutta,  Benares,  and  Sugar  mints. 

As  Mr.  Wilson’s  table  gives  the  value  in  sikha  rupees  (of  191.910 
grains  troy),  it  has  been  necessary  to  recalculate  the  whole  column  of 
produce,  which  now,  in  the  Silver  Table,  expresses  the  value  of  one 
hundred  of  each  species  of  coin  in  the  general  standard  British  rupee 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains.  To  find  their  value  in  sikka  rupees 
(of  one  hundred  and  ninety- two  grains)  it  is  only  requisite  to  divide 
the  EarrulAabiid  value  by  sixteen,  and  deduct  the  produci,  as  explained 
in  page  7. 

The  weight  and  pure  contents  are  expressed  in  troy  grains,  'llio 
standard  or  assay  is  given  both  according  to  the  decimal  system  and  in 
the  usual  terms  of  assaying;  viz.,  in  carats,  grains,  and  (juarters,  for 
gold, — and  in  pennyweights  and  halves  for  silver, — better  or  worse 
than  the  standard  of  the  Company’s  coins,  namely,  eleven  ounces  fine 
and  one  ounce  alloy. 

The  silver  pound  is  divided  into  twelve  ounces,  or  two  lumdred  and 
forty  pennyweights,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  halves. 
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The  gold  pound  into  twenty -four  carats,  or  ninety- six  carat  grains, 
or  384  quarters. 

The  ^  intrinsic  yalue  ’  of  the  coins  is  the  relative  value  of  their  pure 
metal,  as  compared  with  the  pure  contents  of  the  gold  muhr  and  the 
rupee.  The  mint  price  is  two  per  cent,  less,  besides  the  charge  for 
rehnage,  according  to  the  quality  of  metal,  as  stated  in  pages  9  and  12. 

To  find  the  value  of  any  number  of  rupees,  follow  the  rule  before 
laid  down ;  namely,  multiply  by  the  figures  in  the  column  of  produce 
and  divide  by  one  hundred.  For  gold  coins,  if  required  in  rupees, 
multiply  further  by  the  Ecgulation  valne,  sixteen  for  the  Calcutta, 
or  fifteen  for  the  Madras  muhr ;  or  if  the  bazar  pxfice  be  wanted,  by 
the  bazar  price  of  the  gold  muhr  for  the  time  being.  The  decimal 
parts  of  the  muhr  and  rupee  may  be  converted  into  anas  and  pa’ is  by 
the  Table,  page  12. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  following  tables  are  not  intended 
as  an  authoritative  list  of  the  rates  at  which  the  various  coins  are 
received  by  Government,  but  solely  to  shew  their  average  intrinsic 
produce  when  brought  to  the  mint  as  bullion  to  be  converted  into 
FaiTukhabad  rupees.  Particular  rules  have  been  at  different  times 
promulgated,  fixing  the  exchange  at  which  military  and  other  payments 
were  to  be  made,  and  revenue  to  be  received,  in  different  currencies. 

Such  was  the  list  published  in  Ecgulation  III.,  1806,  which  is  now 
obsolete,  being  inconvenient  in  application,  from  its  specifying  the 
value  by  weight,  and  not  by  talc. 

The  following  rules  arc  still  in  force  at  the  Government  treasuries 
of  the  Eengal  Presidency:  the  first  has  reference  to  the  old  cuirent 
rupee  of  account,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  equal  to  one 
hundred  sikkas :  this  imaginary  money  is  now  disused,  except  in  the 
valuation  of  some  few  articles  of  the  English  market  in  the  price 
current. 

In  tlic  payment  of  troops  and  others  connected  with  the  Military  Department, 

111  sikkii  rupees,  =  116  Sonut  or  FarruTdihhad  rupees, 

325  ,,  =e  350  Madras  and  Bombay  rupees. 

In  payments  to  others  not  in  the  military  service, 

100  sikka,  rupees,  104J  Farriikh£LbCid  or  Sonat  rupees. 

The  established  rates  of  batth  on  local  currencies,  fixed  for  the  guidance  of 
revenue  officers,  are  as  follows : 

Benfires  and  Gaurshhhi  rupees,  at  par  with  FarrukhhbS.dis. 

101  Barelli  rupees,  =  100  Farrulch.  Es.  under  Gov.  Orders,  1st  July,  1833 


1031  Parrukhhbad, 

==  100 

77 

77 

29th  Jan.  1833 

1031  Pihli,  38th  san, 

100 

77 

77 

77 

301  M  uhammadshhhi, 

=  100 

77 

77 

77 

101  Old  Lukhnow, 

==  100 

77 

77 

77 

106  Najibfibhd, 

=  100 

77 

77 

1st  Jnly,  1833 

106  Chandausi, 

==  100 

7) 

77 

77 
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120 


120 


120 

100 

120 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Chanda  rupees, 

Nagptir  Es.  viz. 

Jabalpur  rupees, 
Arkat  rupees, 


—  100  FarrulA.  Es. 

'  MehrO, 

Nishandhr, 

Dohtlndya, 

Jabra,  \  =  100  do. 

ManjMlh,  7  san, 

Chhi^a, 

,  Old  I3m&.-san, 

=  100  Fd.  rs . 

=  88f  sikka,  rupees, 


Under  Government 
Orders,  19  th  August, 
1833.  The  receipt  of 
these  coins  at  this  rate, 
however,  is  limited  to 
the  public  treasuries  in 
the  Baitdl,  Sconi,  and 
Hoshanghbhd  districts. 

For  Chittagong  and 
Balluah,  22nd  Jan., 
1833. 


Haidarhbad  rupees,  ==  100  Bombay  rupees,  for  payment  of  troops,  etc. 

{For  adjustment  of 
accounts  of  Haidarhbhd 
Eesidency. 

The  Ikkeri,  Bhol,  Bholpadi,  Bahhduri,  and  Farrukhi  pagodas  arc  taken  at 
387.2  Ankusi  rupees  at  the  Puna  treasury.'*- 
Gaddophdi,  Tadak,  Kadvanajh,  HaTi,  Modapadi,  and  Bangalore  pagodas,  at 
375  Ankusi  rupees. 

Muhammadshhhi  and  Venkatapati,  at  337  2  ditto. 

Ehj-ciram  Ikkeri  pagodas,  =  381  „ 

Bhatori .  =  325  „ 

Tomancein .  =  203  „ 

Harpanh&Ti  .  =  343.3  „ 


NATIVE  COPTER  COINS. 

Out  information  regarding  the  copper  coin  in  circulation  throughout 
Central  India  is  very  limited,  hut  it  is  wcU  kno-wn  that  as  much  per¬ 
plexity  exists  in  the  varieties  of  paisa,  and  in  the  greater  range  of  their 
value,  as  in  the  coins  of  the  more  precious  metals ;  so  that  every  town 
and  village  almost  has  its  separate  currency,  and  its  established  nirkh," 
or,  rate  of  exchange,  with  the  rupee,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
traveller  and  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  weight  they  vary  from  280 
grains  (the  Jaipur!,  etc.)  to  34  grains  (the  Maiwari)  :  the  former  pass¬ 
ing  at  about  35,  the  latter  at  378,  paisa  for  a  rupee.  From  the  small 
advantage  of  meUing  up  copper  money,  it  happens  that  much  of  tlio 
circulation  in  this  metal  is  of  very  great  anti(][uity  j  and  not  only  many 
ancient  Hindu  coins  are  met  with,  but  Eactrian  and  Homan  cop])CT 
coins  are  also  frequently  procurable  at  fairs  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  old  towns  in  Upper  India. 

The  paisa  was  in  some  cases  adopted  as  the  unit  for  determining  the 
larger  weights  of  the  bazars,  as  the  Gorakhpur  paisa,  of  which  530 
were  held  equal  to  a  passer!^  (five  sers)  at  Ghazfpur,  and  generally 
through  the  Benares  province.  2881  'chalans’^  of  Fatchgarh  in  like 


1  Noton’s  table,  4tli  Aug.,  1821.  He  states,  however,  that  the  rates  may  havt; 
varied  since  1812,  when  they  were  established.  ^ 
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manner  were  assumed  as  the  weight  of  a  mm  in  that  district.  The 
Dihli  paisa,  coined  till  1818,  was  twelve  mashas  or  one  tola  in  weight. 

The  Table  at  page  62  contains  such  a  list  of  copper  coins  as  the 
scanty  materials  at  hand  enables  us  to  supply.  Most  of  the  native 
paisa  contain  more  copper  in  proportion  to  their  value  than  the  present 
Company's  coin,  which  was,  however,  originally  one  tola  in  weight, 
and  was  gradually  reduced  to  one  hundred  grains  (as  shown  in  the 
table) ;  it  is  at  present  in  fact  a  government  token,  worth,  intrin¬ 
sically,  less  than  its  nominal  value. 

Within  the  Ceded  Territories  the  native  coins  still  predominate,  but 
the  Company's  paisa  is  now  gradually  spreading  to  westward,  and  the 
Sagar  mint  has  for  several  years  been  employed  in  converting  the 
native  copper  money  into  E entires  or  trisuli  paisa  of  one  hundred 
grains  weight,  and  sixty-four  to  the  rupee.  At  Bombay,  the  old  paisa 
have  been  bought  up  by  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them 
entirely  from  circulation,  and  substituting  the  new  coin  (described  in 
page  4).  The  Bengal  Government  have  also  recently  adopted  a  measure 
tending  to  withdraw  the  trisuli  paisti  (see  page  8)  from  circulation,  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  much  depreciated  in  public  estimation 
from  a  large  admixture  of  spurious  coin,  and  other  causes  ;  the  Calcutta 
mint  being  ordered  to  grant  sixty- four  new  paisa  for  seven ty-tvo 
trisuKs,  for  an  amount  not  under  twenty  rupees  in  value  brought  for 
exchange. 


SYMBOLS  ON  SHAH  ’aLAM  COINS. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  the  multitude  of  coins,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  included  in  the  following  lists,  arc  to  be  recognised  by  any 
but  a  professed  money-changer,  since,  as  has  been  observed  before 
(page  19),  most  of  them  bear  the  mere  name  and  distich  of  Shah 
^Alam,  and  the  place  of  coinage,  being  the  lowermost  word  of  the 
inscription  (page  2),  wiU  seldom  be  found  on  the  face  of  a  coin 
showing,  as  is  generally  the  case,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  die. 
Many  mistakes  have  doubtless  been  made  in  fixing  the  localities  of 
coins,  from  this  abundant  source  of  error,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  it  has  not  on  all  occasions  been  made  a  primary  point 
to  ascertain  the  distinguishing  mark  of  every  specimen  collected  for 
examination. 

Some  rupees  (as  the  Salimsahi,  etc.)  appear  to  be  only  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  peculiar  imperfections  of  the  Persian  character  they 
bear;  others  have  but  a  few  discriminating  dots,  like  the  private 
marks  of  our  own  mints ;  but  the  majority  have  a  well  distinguished 
symbol,  the  same  on  silver  and  on  copper,  by  which  they  may  bo 
readily  known  on  inspection.  There  is  a  further  advantage  in  con- 
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suiting  such  marks,  for  they  enable  us  at  once  to  class  together  various 
coins  as  having  been  issued  by  the  same  authority.  A  list  and  plate 
of  these  symbols,  confessedly  imperfect,  follows  the  catalogue  of  coins, 
but  it  may  be  convenient  to  assemble  together  here  a  few  of  the 
groups,  whose  connection  is  otherwise  confirmed  by  the  preceding 
i-emarks  on  the  Bundelkhand  and  Eajputana  mints. 

The  coins  of  Lukhnow,  Tatehgarh,  Azimgarh,  Barelli,  ISTajibiibad, 
Benares,  and  other  places  under  the  subah  of  Oudh,  bore  the  symbol 
of  a  rohu  fish.  The  Agra  paisa  has  a  pistol. 

The  coins  of  Eohilkhand,  Bhartpur,  ITarwar,  etc.,  a  dagger. 

Those  of  jSTagpur,  Chanda,  Haidarabad,  Aurangabad,  etc.,  a  sword, 
hence  caEed  ^  shamshm.’ 

Those  of  Sagar,  Jalaon,  Srinagar,  Kalpi,  Tahri,  (the  Balasiihi)  have 
a  trident  or  trisul  with  a  cross  bar. 

The  coins  of  Bhopal,  Bhilsa,  and  Eathgarh  are  easily  known  by  a 
rude  figure  resembling  a  coat  of  mail. 

The  Kota,  Bundi,  and  Pratapgarh  coins  have  a  triple  bow  or  knot, 
sometimes  varied  :  the  inscription  of  the  latter  rupee  is  in  Nagari. 

The  Saronj,  Yazlrsahi,  Jhansi,  Gokul,  Balugarh,  and  Gwaliar 
moneys  have  a  cinque-foil  or  star  of  five  triple-pointed  leaves,  placed, 
as  most  of  such  devices  are,  in  the  loop  of  the  letter  «  in 

The  Ajmir,  Oudipur,  Salimsahi,  old  Chitor,  Bhihira,  and  Krishna- 
gar  coins ;  and,  with  some  modification,  those  of  Jaipur  and  Mattra, 
have  a  '  sprig  ^  or  six-leafed  branch. 

Those  of  Madras,  Arkat,  Chandor,  Shahpur,  have  a  small  lotus  or 
trefoil. 

The  Jodhpur,  Kochaman,  Bapusahi,  and  Pali  rupees  have  a  kind  of 
small  sceptre  foEowing  the  aUf  of  the  word  sMh. 

The  Indor  rupee  is  well  characterised  by  the  solar  effigy  of  the 
Suraj-vansi  princes ;  the  Maheswari  of  Holkar  by  the  symbol  of 
Mahadeva ;  while  the  Srfsahi  of  Ajmir  has  the  word  sH  on  the 
field. 

The  Jabalpur  rupee  is  distinguished  by  bearing  the  san  or  year  of 
reign  in  ISTagari  characters.  That  of  TJjjain  has  merely  four  squares,  or 
a  kind  of  chequer. 

The  crescent  and  star  are  common  emblems  on  many  coins. 

Of  the  E’epalese,  Assamese,  and  other  peculiar  types,  a  better  idea 
will  be  formed  from  the  outlines  in  the  accompanying  plate :  but  the 
following  memoranda  ^  of  the  symbols  on  the  pagodas  of  Southern  India 
wiE  be  useful,  as  we  have  no  specimens  whence  to  deEncato  them : 


^  Extracted  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  <  Cabinet  Specimens.’ 


TABLES  OP  BULLIOIT. 
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The  figure  of  Yenhateswara,  and  Alamelu  and  Mangama 
his  two  wives. 

A  rude  figure  of  Nrisinha,  Lakhs  mi  Nrisinhhy  and  on 
some  also  Prathpa  Krishna. 


Madras  pagoda, 

Pulk  Bunder  do. 

Venkatapati  do 
Harpanhdli,  Scott, 

Portonovo,  Sravanori 
Shhibari,  Janisheri, 

Ikkcri,  ContarAi,  Maisur,  the  figure  of  lima  Maheswara. 

Haidaii,  Sultaiii,  Bangalore,  etc. — the  letter 

Durghi,  Chltaldrug,  the  lotus.  The  Shuli  pagoda; — the  trisdl. 

Tanjore,  Gaphlli,  Gatti,  the  Katthr  or  dagger. 

Virarai,  Panchakal,  Giriye  ;  a  gun. 

Chakri,  a  Tripati  coin ;  a  diagram  on  one  side  and  Tripundra  on  the  other. 
Gulgi  fanam  , — a  plough. 


TABLES  OP  BULLION  IMPODTED,  EXPOETED,  AND  MINTED. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  rather  than  with  a  view  of  furnishing  data 
for  calculating  the  numerical  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
provinces  under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  a  statement  has  been  added  in 
two  tables^  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  coined  at  the 
mints  of  Calcutta,  Benares,  EarruHicibad,  and  Sugar  respectively,  from 
the  year  1800,  to  the  30th  of  April,  1833,  inclusive;  and  also  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  bullion  at  Calcutta,  extracted  from 
Wilson’s  report  on  the  commerce  of  the  port,  printed  in  1828,  the  years 
since  expired  being  added  from  the  same  official  records.  It  will  be 
remarked  that  of  the  whole  bullion  minted,  a  large  proportion  has  been 
^  on  account  of  Government.’  This  has  chiefly  consisted  of  the  re-coin¬ 
age  of  worn-out  rupees  or  the  conversion  of  native  coins,  remitted  from 
the  different  treasuries,  into  Government  standard.  The  same  process 
must  be  continually  going  forward,  inversely,  with  the  English  coin  in 
all  the  native  states,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  estimate  correctly 
the  quantity  in  actual  circulation. 

The  total  value  of  the  coinage  at  the  four  mints  for  the  period  of 
thirty-one  years  has  been  53,322,600  rupees. 

The  bullion  importation,  vid  Calcutta,  from  1813-14 

to  1831-32  is  valued  at  .  sikkii  Es.  355,837,644 

Erom  which  deducting  the  exports  for  the  same  period,  65,391,544 


Leaves  bullion  disposed  of  in  the  country . sikka  Es.  290,446,100 


^  [These  are  omitted  as  the  totals  and  results  are  incorporated  in  the  succeeding 
observations.  ] 
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The  coinage  of  the  seyeral  mints  for  the  same  term 
of  eighteen  years  was  as  follows  : 

Calcutta  mint .  203,615,962  4  5 

Benares  mint .  88,329,359  0  6 

Farrukhabad  mmt .  47,252,842  9  11 

Sagar  mint .  4,324,775  9  9 

Making  altogether,  fractions  omitted .  343,522,940 

Being  an  excess  of  one-fifth  aboye  the  import,  or  . Es.  53,076,840 

The  coinage  of  the  natiye  mints  may  be  jointly  estimated  at  one- 
half  of  our  own,  which  will  giye  a  rough  total  of  50  karors  of  rupees 
for  1 8  years,  or  three  karors  per  annum  for  the  coinage  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency  j  being  150,000  per  diem  for  200  working  days. 


TABLE  OE  GOLE  COINS. 
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Table  of  the  Gold  Coins  of  India. 


Weight 

in 

grains. 

Assay- 

Ill 

car.  grs. 

Toucli 

Pure 

contents 

in 

grains. 

Intrinsic  value  of  100. 

Denomination. 

or  pure 
gold  in 
100 

parts. 

In  Calcut¬ 
ta  Gold 
Muhrs. 

In  Madias 
or  Bombay 
goldiupees 

Remarks. 

MUHR. 

Alimad  Sh^h .... 

207.00 

car  grs. 

ir.i  2i 

85.1 

176.27 

93.937 

105.874 

[1750. 
Coined  at  BiUi, 

Akbar  . 

159  00 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

159.00 

84.732 

96  361 

ditto  at  Agi'a,  1560 

Akbar,  ialialali.. 

186.60 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

186.60 

99.430 

113.089 

ditto  at  Labor. 

Assam . 

173.50 

W.5  Of 
W.2  21 

70.0 

121.54 

64.769 

73.662 

„  old . 

173.00 

81.0 

140.11 

74.666 

84.921 

BenSi’es  . 

168.44 

B.  1  1 

96.9 

163.17 

86.956 

98.896 

Batavian,  1783... 

242.60 

W.3  If 

77.9 

188.90 

100.665 

114.479 

JDutcb  E.  1,  Comp. 

„  1796... 

243.60 

W.4  0 

75.0 

182.70 

97.361 

110.725 

214.25 

W.5  0 

70.8 

173.01 

92.198 

104.857 

Bombay,  old . 

177.00 

B.  0  3* 

95.4 

168.70 

89  903 

102.243 

,,  later . 

174.99 

■W.2  0 

83.3 

145.82 

77.709 

88.377 

o 

O 

00 

o 

179.00 

B.  0  0| 

standard 

91.9 

164.68 

87.759 

99.807 

Legal  exebange 
value,  15  Bom.Bs. 

„  do.  1830 

180.00 

81.7 

165.00 

87.929 

100.000 

Calcutta,  old  std. 

190.804 

B.  1  3f 

99.2 

189.40 

100.934 

114.786 

Still  coined  here. 

,  new  std. 

204.710 

standard 

91.7 

187.65 

100.000 

113.727 

Legal  value,  IGEs. 
Date  not  given. 

Dibli  . 

167.00 

B.  1  2f 
B.  1  0| 

98.2 

163.96 

87  373 

99.364 

Haidardbdd . 

172.18 

96.1 

165.45 

88.171 

100.263 

Jainagar . 

174.99 

B.  0  2 

93.7 

164  05 

87  428 

99  398 

Struck  at  Jaipur. 

Lukhnow . 

166  00 

E.  1  31 

99.2 

164.70 

87.771 

99.820 

Pure  contents  as  in 

Madrasgoldrupec 

180.00 

standard 

91.7 

165.00 

87.929 

100.000 

Legal  value,  15  Es. 

Puna  mulir . 

159.55 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

159.55 

85.023 

96.694 

Bdsi . 

167.50 

B.  0  3f 

95.1 

159  21 

84.845 

96.486 

anotber 

121.65 

W.4  3f 

71.1 

86.48 

46.087 

52.325 

Sb&,h’Alam,l770 

190.25 

B.  1  2f 

98.2 

186.80 

99.547 

113.212 

Prom  Eclly. 
Current  in  Sdrat 

anotber 

191.00 

B.  1  2f 

98.7 

188.50 

100.453 

114.236 

Sunamula . 

178.26 

W.O  0| 

91  1 

162.47 

86.582 

98.465 

[and  Giijartit. 

Sdrat  (average).. 

178.00 

standard 

91.7 

163.17 

87.307 

99.307 

Sbbb  Jab  bn . 

168.00 

B.  1  3| 

99  8 

167.60 

89.315 

101.575 

Having  signs  of 

PAGODA.  DUN, 
on  VAIlinA. 
Anandrbi . 

52.46 

■^,4  3f 
■^.2  2| 
Ay.l  2| 

71.1 

37.30 

19.876 

i  21.708 

the  zodiac — rare. 

[still  coined. 
Travancorc  Eaja, 

Bangalor . 

Babbduri  (Haidar) 

52.87 

81  0 

42.82 

22.818 

!  25  952 

Cinder  Haidar. 

52.71 

84.6 

44.61 

23.775 

27.032 

At  Seringapntam,’  1760 

Dliarwbr  . 

50.52 

W.3  3 

76.0 

38.42 

20.473 

23.280 

In  Karnatic,  scarce 

Darbbri . 

50.53 

W.2  2f 

81.0 

40  96 

21.830 

24.827 

Maisdr. 

Durgi  pagoda  ... 

anotber 

51.55 

W.2  T 

82.3 

42.42 

22.606 

25.714 

Coined  at  OMtal- 

51.46 

W.4  Of 

74.7 

38.46 

20.496 

23.315 

drdg. 

Parrukbi  (Oaiiout) 

52.90 

W.l  li 
AV.3  2| 

85.7 

45.32 

24.153 

27.466 

Coined  by  Tipd, 
Former  Ebjb. 

Harpanhbli,  old. 

50.76 

76.8 

39.00 

20.783 

23  633 

„  new 

51.10 

AV.3  0 

79.2 

40.45 

21.558 

24.520 

Current  at  Bcllary 

Ikkcri,  old . 

52.40 

W.2  If 

81.5 

42.71 

22.762 

25.884 

Coins  of  MaisUr  and 

„  new . 

52.50 

W.l  3 

84.4 

44.30 

23.606 

26.851 

Bednor  mints  so  called 

Janisbari . 

52.00 

W.l  3 

84.4 

43.87 

23.380 

26.589 

Triebinopoly. 

Madras . 

45.83 

standard 

91.7 

42.01 

22.387 

25.464 

Exebange  at  Ma¬ 

„  double . . 

91.64 

standard 

91.7 

84.00 

44.764 

50.927 

dras,  rupees. 

,,  star,  average 

52.40 

■W.2  2 

81.2 

42.55 

22.780 

25.907 

Mubammadsbbbi 
old . 

50,53 

W.2  3f 

79.4 

40.14 

21.388 

24.327 

( Coined  by  Mah. 

{ ’All  Kbbn,  Na- 
( wbb  of  Karnbtic. 

,,  new 

45.30 

W.4  0 

75.0 

33.97 

18.104 

20.585 

1  Srinagarpatam. 
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Denomination. 

'Wei£;lit 

111 

grains. 

Assay 

111 

car  grs. 

Touch 
or  puie 
gold  in 
100 
paits 

iSTaidi . 

52.82 

c  grs. 

W  .1  3 

84  4 

PedatolS, . 

52.50 

W.  1  2i 

84  9 

Paliampatpagoda 

51  80 

AY.  8  3 

55  2 

Porto  Novo . 

52.21 

AY.  7  Sh 

58.8 

Pulkbunder  . 

51.50 

AY.  1  2' 

85.4 

Sadaki,  double... 

105.75 

AY.  1  2 

85  4 

S&.ttari . 

50.00 

W.  8  3 

76.0 

Shir  Khhni . 

49.50 

W.  1  3 

84.4 

Scott . 

52  23 

AY  6  3 

63.5 

Sravannr  . 

50.46 

AY.  2  OJ 

82.6 

another 

51.50 

AY.  4  0 

75.0 

Star  (see  Madras) 
St  Thome . 

75  33 

B.  0  31 

95  1 

Sdbari,  h  paoroda 

26  20 

AY  1  H 

86.2 

Sult^ni . 

52.40 

AY.  1  2| 

84.7 

Travancorc . 

51.00 

AY.  2  U 

81.8 

Yenkatapati . 

51.47 

AY.  3  3' 

76.0 

PANA^tl  OE  PANAM 

Aparanj . 

2.68 

AY.  0  2 

89.6 

Arialur . 

0.34 

AY.ll  2 

43.7 

Chakri . 

5.31 

AY.16  0 

25  0 

Contarai . 

5.85 

AY.  8  0 

58  3 

Gatti . 

5  39 

AY.ll  U 

44  3 

Gulgi  .r . 

5.62 

AY.IO  1 

48.9 

Gophli,  old  . 

5.15 

AY.16  2 

22.9 

„  new . 

5.15 

AY.16  0 

25.0 

KMiam,  or  Kali . 

5.44 

AY.13  2 

35  4 

Panchkol . 

5  61 

AY.IO  2| 

46.6 

Salem . 

4.69 

AY.iS  l| 

27.9 

Suli  . 

5.15 

AY.IO  0 

25.0 

Tanjore . 

5.46 

AY.15  0 

29.1 

Yirarhya . 

5.85 

AY.IO  ^ 

46.6 

Wodiar . 

5.44 

AY.ll  2  '  ! 

43.7 

POREIGN  GOLD 
COINS. 

DoubloonSpanish 

416.50 

\Y.  0  2 

89.6 

„  1786tol826 

417.00 

AY.  1  Oi 

87.0 

„  Chili,  1823 

417.00 

AY.  1  0| 

87.3 

„Coliimbial826 

417.00 

AY.  1  3 

84.4 

,,  Peru . 

417.00 

AY.  1  Oh 

87.0 

Ducat,  Dutch  ... 

53.50 

B.  1  2^ 

98  2 

Guinea, English.  . 

129.50 

standard 

91.7 

Sovereign,  ditto  . 

123.25 

standard 

91.7 

20  franc,  French 

99.57 

W.  0  If 

90.0 

Johannese,Portg. 

222.50 

W.  0  Oi 
standard 

91.4 

Moidoro,  ditto ... 

124.00 

91.7 

Sequin,  Yen  etian 

52.40 

B.  1  34 

99.7 

Tomhn,  Persian . 

73  00 

B.  1  0| 

96.1 

Copang,  J  apanold 

273.00 

AY.  1  2 

85.5 

„  now . 

201.75 

AV.  6  0 

66.7 

(To  convert  tlic  decimals  into  tintis  and 
present  table,  see  page  36.) 


Pure 

contents 

in 

grains. 

j  Intrinsic  value  of  loO 

In  Calcut¬ 
ta  Gold 
Muhrs. 

In  Madi  as 
or  Bombay 
gold  rupees 

Remarks. 

44,57 

23  752 

27.010 

[Khhn  Chitor. 

44.57 

23.751 

23  599 

By  Fateh  Ulla 

28.60 

15  240 

17  332 

Near  Tnchinopoly 

30  73 

16.390 

18  640 

A  Portuguese  coin 

43.99 

23  442 

26  655 

Same  as  Madras. 

90  33 

48  136 

54.748 

38  02 

20.262 

23.042 

Coined  at  Sattara. 

41  77 

22.257 

25  316 

33  19 

17.686 

20.119 

Same  as  Porto  Novo 

41.65 

22.196 

25.247 

38.62 

20.583 

23.406 

[Maliapur. 

71.60 

38  159 

43  399 

Double  pagoda  of 

22  58 

12.030 

13  692 

44  35 

23  635 

26.873 

Coined  hy  TipO. 

41.70 

22  224 

25.270 

Anandrai,  still  coined 

39.14 

20.856 

23.724 

At  Yciikatagiri 
[their  purity. 

2  44 

1.279 

1.517 

So  called  from 

2  33 

1.244 

1  415 

Near  Tail]  ore. 

1  33 

0.708 

0.805 

Tripati  coin. 

3.41 

1.819 

2.068 

Ikkeri  or  Maisur. 

2.38 

1  271 

1.445 

Tnpati — Chitavcl. 

2  15 

1  465 

1.066 

Marked  with  a  rose 

1.18 

0.629 

0.715 

At  Madhyargun, 

1  29 

0.686 

0.783 

near  Kudalur. 

1  92 

1.026 

1  lOG 

Anandrhl  fanam. 

2  65 

1.410 

1  603 

Coimbatore. 

1.31 

0.690 

0.792 

Coined  at  Salem. 

1.29 

0  686 

0.780 

Tinivclly. 

1  59 

0  848 

0  964 

2.72 

1  452 

1.651 

Malabar. 

2  38 

1.267 

1.441 

Ditto. 

Net  produce  of  lOO  a1( 
Calcutta  m  .silvK.'i  i  n- 
pcea  ;  at  17  Rs  poi  gold 
mulir  (lU'dnetiugculu- 
ago  duly 

373.11 

198  834 

226  125 

3312  575 

362  70 

193  286 

219  825 

3220.115 

363.79 

193.865 

220.473 

3229.791 

351.4 

187  552 

213.296 

8124.646 

302.0 

193.286 

210.825 

3220.115 

52  3 

27.996 

31.844 

466  413 

118.70 

63  258 

71.045 

1053,879 

113.10 

60.271 

68.544 

1001,115 

89.62 

47  757 

54.313 

795.632 

203.38 

108.381 

123.258 

1805.028 

113.67 

60  573 

68  885 

1009.146 

52.27 

27.853 

31.673 

404.031 

70.15 

37.382 

42.511 

622.785 

233.20 

124  806 

135.272 

2079.268  * 

134.50 

71.070 

81.555 

1194.123 

I’is,  SCO  Tabic,  page  12  ;  for 

explanation  of  the 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLE  OF  GOLD  COINS. 
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SUPPLEMENT AEY  TABLE  OF  GOLD  COINS. 

Since  tlie  Table  of  Gold  Coins,  page  43,  went  to  press,  ^  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  bas  been  afforded  of  adding  largely  to  its  contents,  from  the 
examination  of  a  remittance  of  725  old  gold  muhrs  sent  from  the 
general  treasury  to  be  melted  and  re-coined.  On  a  laborious  scrutiny 
of  them,  many  pieces  of  all  the  emperors  of  Dibli,  since  the  time  of 
Akbar,  were  discovered'*,*  and  a  few  anterior  to  that  monarch  :  besides 
a  large  store  of  Ehopal,  Jaipur,  and  Kota  or  Bundi,  muhrs,  easily 
recognised  by  their  respective  symbols.  The  whole  were  weighed  and 
assayed,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  present  supplement,  arranged 
in  two  classes,  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  emperors ;  and  the  second, 
alphabetically,  in  that  of  the  localities.  As  there  was  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  recognizing  many  of  them,  in  which  part  of  the  name  was 
wanting,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  accompany  the  table  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  inscriptions  most  commonly  met  with  on  the  gold  coins  of 
each  monarch,  from  Akbar  downwards.  Some  of  them,  as  will  be  seen, 
have  two  or  three  different  forms,  which  is  very  perplexing  to  the 
examiner.  The  term  Sahib-kiran  -  (lord  of  the  Mr  an,  or  ^fortunate  con¬ 
junction  of  the  planets’)  was  first  applied  to  Taimur ;  afterwards  to 
Shah  Jahan,  as  Sahib-kiran  Sani  (the  Second);  and  lastly  to  Mu¬ 
hammad  Shah, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  the  gold  muhrs  in  the  x^resent 
table  agree  very  nearly  together  in  weight  and  value  :  and  the  average 
value  of  iOO  may  be  taken  as  equal  x^i’ccisely  to  100  Bombay  and 
Madras  new  gold  muhrs  (or  gold  rupees  as  they  are  anomalously 
styled).  The  Calcutta  gold  muhr  has  no  equivalent  in  the  list :  it 
would  therefore  be  no  innovation,  but  rather  a  restoration  of  the  former 
system,  which  prevailed  for  three  hundred  years  unremitteclly,  to  abolish 
the  Calcutta  gold  muhr  of  204.71  grains,  and  adopt  in  its  place  the  180- 
grain  muhr  of  Southern  and  Western  India  for  the  standard  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  Thus,  wore  the  sikka  rupee  abolished,  there  would 
remain  but  one  gold  and  one  silver  coin  throughout  British  India,  both 
containing  the  same  weight  of  precious  metal,  so  that  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  would  be  at  once  known  ;  the  present  nominal  rate  of 
sixteen  rupees  might  still  continue  the  legal  equivalent  of  the  muhr, 
since  the  value  of  gold  is  permanently  risen  nearly  to  that  extent. 

^  [I  liave  allowed  this  to  stand  as  it  appeared  in  the  original,  as  it  did  not 
seem  that  any  material  object  would  he  gained  by  an  incorporation  of  the  two 
Tables  ] 

3  [The  old  muhr  sells  at  17.8,  its  legal  rate  being  16  rupees.  The  influx  of 
Australian  gold  has  of  laic  considerably  reduced  the  relative  value  of  that  metal  in 
the  bazars  of  India.] 
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IIfSCEIETI03^S  ON  MTJEES  OF  THE  MOOHEL  EMPEBOKS. 

Aebab. 

Obverse  : 

jS\ 

‘  The  glory  of  the  faith,  Muhammad  Akhar,  the  victorious  emperor.’  ^ 

Eeverse :  The  Kalimah. 

This  inscription,  though  apparently  so  common,  is  not  mentioned  in 
AbuT  EazTs  list  of  the  royal  coins,*  the  specimens  vary  in  date  from 
972  to  986  A.H. 

Jahangxe. 

‘Jahangir  Shih,  son  of  Aktcar  Badshah.  Struck  at  Burhdnpdr,  May  God  pre¬ 
serve  him/ 

Shah  Jahan. 

( ^ )  A  plain  disc — 

Obverse :  the  Kalimah, 

L^J  ill  4!!  il 

‘There  is  no  God  hxit  God,  etc.  Struck  at  Burhiinpdr  in  Ilahi  year  82/ 

Eeverse : 

^^U  iX4<s:'^  UjIy^ 

‘The  bright  star  of  the  faith,  Muhammad  Shah  Jahhii,  Ghhzi  Sahib-kiian  the 
second/ 

(6)  The  chaharyari  muhr — 

Obverse  :  A  sq^uare  centre,  containing  the  Kalimah ;  amund  whicdi 
are  the  names  of  the  four  companions  of  the  prophet,  Abubakr, 
’Omar,  ’Osman,  and  ’Ah. 

^^Ulc  &\1\  idU 

Eeverse  :  Same  as  before  :  ‘  San  jalus  v.’ 

(^) 

Obverse  :  A  lozenge  shield,  containing  the  Kalimah,  around  which, 

‘  Zarb  Allahabad,  san  1031/ 

Eeverse :  As  in  the  other  specimens. 

Aubangzib. 

Obverse  : 

iiUj 

‘  Shhh  Aurangzib  Alaragir  issued  coin,  brilliant  as  the  sun/ 

^  more  properly  ‘  a 'warrior  of  the  faith,*  and  in  this  sense  wo  must  under¬ 

stand  its  application  on  these  coins.] 


INSCEIPTIOKS  ON  MT7HES. 
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Eeverse : 

c--j^ 

‘  Minted  at  the  seat  of  the  Xhilafat,  Ahharahhd,  the  year  of  the  reign  of  fortunate 
associations.’ 

Eahadee  Shah. 

Obverse : 

urr  ^Li)  jb 

^Auspicious  coin  of  Shih  ’Alam  Bahadur,  Badshah  Ghazi.  a.h.  1123.’ 

Eeverse  : 

Alw.0  AA.w.1-^  L^jta 

‘  Struck  in  the  fa’vored  city,  year  of  the  reign  5.’ 

Jahandae  Shah. 

Obverse  : 

iU  _,  jY*  jj  i  ^  J. 

'^The  father  of  victory,  the  Emperor,  Jahand&r  Shiih  Ghhzi,  struck  com  in  silver 
and  gold,  resembling  the  sun  and  moon.  a.h.  1124.’ 

Eeverse  :  As  in  Aiirangzib’s  coins. 

FAEEtTKHSIE. 

Obverse : 

^  By  the  grace  of  God,  the  monarch  of  sea  and  land,  Farrukhsir,  struck  silver 
and  gold  coin.’ 

Eeverse : 

tjlj  1  ^  AAwo 

‘  The  sixth  year  of  his  prosperous  reign.  Minted  at  the  seat  of  the  Khaldfat^ 
Shdh  Jahandbhd  (Bihli). 

Muhammad  Shah. 

(^) 

Obverse : 

^  IV  i^fj  IA  2^l-wb  ob  <A4*.sr^ 

‘Auspicious  coin  of  Muhammad  Shhh,  the  victorious  emperor,  17th  year.’ 

Eeverse :  As  usual ;  sans  2  to  17. 

(5) 

The  same  inscription  -with  the  addition  of  eJU  4 _ 

chiefly  of  the  year  12 ;  a  debased  coin. 


1  [  This  legend  is  ordinarily  peculiar  to  Ahmad  Sh^ih.] 
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(0 

Obverse : 


BHITISH  MONETIEY  SYSTEM. 


iU  j  jY*  j)  i  ^ 

‘The  father  of  victory,  defender  of  the  Faith,  Muhammad  Shah,  struck  silver 
and  gold  coin  resembling  the  sun  and  moon.’ 

Beverse  :  As  iu  ;  and  of  various  years. 

Ahmad  Shah. 

Obverse  ;  Same  as  the  coin  of  Farrukhsir,  with  exception  of  name  : 

i  1”*  b  Ia  1  j  ^  jj  j  ^ 

Eeverse  :  As  usual. 

’Alamoih  II. 


There  are  also  three  varieties  of  inscriptions  on  his  coins  (the 
reverse  of  all  being  as  usual). 

(as) 

Obverse  : 

c.1.^ 

‘Fortunate  coin  of  Badshah  Ghazi  Alamgir  the  second/ 

(5) 

Obverse : 

dill  Jjctll^l 

r 

‘The  father  of  justice,  chosen  of  the  faith,  Shhh  ’Alamglr  II.  Badshdh  Ghdzi. 
(May  God  peri^etuate  his  kingdom!)’  Sans  2  and  3, 

(O 

Obverse  : 

iyU  j  ^  aCj 

j  ja-JI 

‘  Chosen  of  the  faith,  ’Alamgir  the  second,  struck  coin  in  the  seven  climes,  shining 
like  the  sun  and  moon.’  a.h.  1170  to  1173.  Sans  3  and  C. 

Shah  'Adam. 

Obverse : 

dj  1  d  j  l«:  .  % J  J  \  ASAs 

Iteverse :  ^ 

jJU  ilA 

The  same  as  on  the  Company’s  coin,  explained  at  page  2.  “All  later 
than  the  19th  san,  bear  the  symbol  of  a  royal  umbiulla. 


^  [  X  distrust  this  reading ,  but  not  having  the 
venture  to  amend  the  attribution. —F.  T.J 


original  coin  to  refer 


to,  1  do  not 


SILVER  com  OE  HTTR  JAHAIT  BIGAM. 
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[I  cannot  well  afford  the  space  requisite  to  complete  the  list  of  the 
coinage  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  of  Hindustan;  hut  I  venture  to 
insert  the  legend  of  perhaps  the  most  interesting  coin  in  the  whole 
series ;  together  with  two  novelties,  hitherto,  I  believe,  unpublished. 

I.  Silver  coin  of  Hur  Jahan  Bigam.  Struck  by  order  of  Jahangir, 
A.H.  1034.' 

Obverse : 

Beverse : 

A  second  coin  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  same  date  is  seen  to 
have  been  minted  at  Ahmadabad. 


II.  Silver.  Murad  Bakhsh.  Three  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
Ho  date. 

Obverse  :  Square  area — The  Kalimah. 


Margin — The  names  of  the  Eour  Companions  of  the  Prophet. 
Beverse  :  Square  area, 

S\j^ 

Margin : 


III.  Silver.  Bafig.ud-daijat.  Five  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
A.H.  1131. 

Obverse : 


Beverse : 


fcX>-  1  AAaiJ 


Other  specimens  bear  the  names  of  L^hor  with  iSLiiL-c!! 
and  Dihlf  under  the  style  of  iiiiUih  jIj  . — ^E.T.] 


^  [  Marsden,  p.  635 ;  Anquetil  du  Perron,  p.  221  j—L&hor,  a.h.  1035.] 
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BiaTISH  MONETAlir  SYSTEM. 


Supplementary  Table  of  Indian  Gold  Coins. 

(The  letters  {a)  {h)  and  (e)  refer  to  the  inscriptions  in  pages  46  to  48.) 


1  Denomination, 

1 

Touch 

I’ure 

Intrinsic  value  of 
lUO. 

Remarks. 

in 

gi  ams. 

Assay  in 
car.  gis. 

gold 
in  100 
parts. 

in; 

grains. 

In  Cal. 

gold 

mulirs. 

In  Mad. 
or  Bom. 
gold  rs. 

Jal^l-nd-din  . 

163.80 

B. 

0  25 

94.5 

154.84 

82.516 

93  843 

A.  D.  1288  ? 

’Alh-ud-dm  . 

166  50 

B. 

0  2^ 

94.2 

156.96 

83.645 

95.128 

AbuT  Muzaffiar. 

Taimur  Shah . 

167.40 

B. 

0  3| 

95  1 

159  12 

84.795 

96.435 

A.D.  1396,  DiMi. 

Akbar,  average  ... 

162.44 

B. 

2  0 

100  0 

162.44 

86  565 

98.448 

A  r».  1556,  Dihli. 

single . 

165.60 

B. 

1  U 

97.4 

161.29 

85  951 

97.750 

Injured  by  solder 
of  ring. 

Jahhngir  . 

166  90 

B. 

2  0 

100  0 

166.90 

88.942 

101.152 

At  Barhanpdr. 

Shdh  Jahan  («)  .. 

168.65 

B. 

1  U 

97  4 

164  26 

87  534 

99.550 

Plain  field. 

[h)  chakhr-yS-ii. . 

168.20 

B. 

1  3-[ 

99  8 

167  76 

89  402 

101  674 

Square  shield. 

168  40 

standard. 

91.7 

154.37 

82.263 

93  551 

Vitiated  by  solder? 

{c)  lozenge  shield 

165.58 

B. 

1  34 

99.5 

165.15 

88  008 

100.090 

Struck  at  Allah  a- 
bdd. 

Patna . 

170.70 

B. 

1  H 

99.7 

169.37 

90.256 

102.647 

Supposed  from 

symbol  39. 

doubtful  ^ 

164.70 

W 

2  2 

81.3 

133.82 

71.313 

81.102 

Probably  forged. 

Aurangzib,  plain. . 

168.68 

B. 

2  0 

100  0 

168  68 

89  890 

102  230 

Several 

sans  5  to  51  . . 

168.29 

B. 

1  2 

98.0 

164  78 

87.812 

99  867 

Dihli,  A  II.  1076 

Agra  . 

162.00 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

162.00 

86.330 

98.182 

1100,  these  vary 
only  in  the  place 

Ethwa . 

168.20 

B 

2  0 

100.0 

168.20 

89.634 

101.039 

Eihli  . 

167.65 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

167.65 

89.371 

101.606 

of  coinage. 

L^Lhor . 

167.60 

B. 

0  22 

94.5 

158  43 

84.430 

96  021 

Shrat  . 

170.20  1 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

170.20 

90.700 

103  152 

Ko  place  of  coin¬ 
age,  others  Dihli. 

san  20  . 

164.00 

W. 

2  3i 

79.7 

130.69 

69.644 

79.204 

Auranghb^d . . 
Khu3istah 
bunihd . 

164.67 

B. 

2  0 

164.67 

87.756 

99.803 

A.II.  1097,  L5.hor? 

165.60 

B. 

1  0 

158.70 

84.572 

96.182 

Multhn  . 

168.55 

B, 

1  3| 

167.23 

89.119 

101.353 

Bahadur  Shhh  ... 

168.35 

B. 

1  u 

97.4 

163.53 

87.145 

99.108 

Shah  ’Alam  i. ; 
struck  at  ‘  Khn- 
iistali  biiniiul,’ 
\Dihli),inll23. 

Jahhnd&.r  Sh^h  ... 

167.25 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

167.25 

89.128 

101.364 

Struck  at  Jonpi'ir, 
1124. 

FarruTdisir,  san  6 . 

,  167.33 

B 

1  oj 

96  4 

161.23 

85  922 

97.717 

Dihli,  A.II.  1125. 

Labor  . 

,  168.00 

B. 

1  4 

96.4 

161  87 

86.263 

98.106 

Muham.  Shiih  {a) 

167.12 

B. 

1 1 

96  9 

161  90 

86.278 

98.122 

Struck  at  Dihli. 

{b)  sans  2  to  17  ... 

168  07 

B. 

1 1 

97.4 

163.69 

87.235 

99.200 

(Average.) 

Agra  . 

164.79 

B. 

1 3 

99.0 

163.07 

86.900 

98.830 

Allah.Tbad  .. 

166  70 

B. 

1 34 

99.2 

165.40 

88  141 

100  241 

(c)  Ark  at  . 

166.30 

B. 

1 04 

96.4 

160.24 

85.391 

97.113 

San  1. 

Benares  . 

167.30 

B 

2  0^ 

100.0 

167.30 

89.155 

101.394 

Sun  20.  Seep  21. 

IsUmkbfcid  ... 

,  168.30 

B 

1  3| 
1  24 

99.2 

166.98 

88.987 

101  203 

^  Dacca  or  Dihli. 

XJjjain . 

,  166.90 

B. 

98.5 

164  29 

87.551 

99.571 

101.493 

Ethwa . 

,  167.90 

B. 

1  3^ 

99.8 

167.46 

89.241 

(c)  san  12 . 

,  161.70 

1  0 

87.5 

144.12 

76.800 

87.344 

Ill-cxecutod,  Dih¬ 
li  ^  marked  XTfT* 

The  coins  marlcei 

a  thus  *  I 

ippear  to  be  f< 

Drgerics ; 

there  are 

;  t\vonty-si 

oven  of  the 

m  bearing  the  super- 

soriptiou  of  Aurangzib,  badly  executed,  and  nme  having  that  of  Earruhhblr,  and  the  date  a.ii.  1126,  with 

j  the  same  san,  jalds  29,  although  the  latter  emperor  only  reigned  six  years. 

^  This  delDascd  inuTir  is  very  peculiar  ■—it  was  probably  coined  under  Mardtlil  induence— tlicre  were  elgbty- 
tbree  of  the  sort,  all  of  the  same  date. 
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Denomination. 

Weight 

Tonch 
or  pure 
gold 
imoo 
parts. 

Pure 

Inti  insic  value  of 
100. 

Remarks. 

in 

grains 

car.  grs. 

in 

grains. 

In  Cal. 

gold 
mulii  8. 

In  Mad. 
or  Bom. 
gold  rs. 

Alimacl  Shah . 

167.65 

B. 

1  3 

99.0 

165.90 

88.410 

100.547 

,  Barhhiipur  . . . 

169.80 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

169,80 

90.487 

102  909 

’Alamgir  ii  san  1 

167.30 

B. 

1 

99  2 

165.99 

88.458 

100.602 

Struck  at  Dihli  (a). 

san  3  . 

167.78 

B. 

1  3 

99.0 

166  03 

88.478 

100.624 

Inscription  [b). 

A.  H.  1170- 

1173 . 

167.50 

B. 

1 

98.4 

164.88 

87.867 

99.929 

Inscription  (c). 

var.  sans  . 

168  00 

B. 

1  3 

99.0 

166.25 

88.595 

100.757 

Struck  at  Siwhi. 

Shhh  ’Alara,  Dilili 
sans  3  to  15 l 

167.41 

B. 

1  u 

97.4 

163,05 

86.890 

98.818 

Present  inscrip¬ 
tion.  See  page  2. 

sans  19  to  34 

166.31 

B 

2  0 

100.0 

162.85 

86.783 

98  696 

Witb  tlie  chhata. 

Barhhnpur  ... 

169.50 

B. 

1  dh 

99.5 

168.62 

89.857 

102.192 

Same  as  old  Bom. 

Farrukhabhd . 

165.75 

standard 

91.7 

151.94 

80.968 

92.084 

^  Average  of  16. 

Lukhnow . 

166.80 

B. 

1  3^ 

99.2 

164.07 

87.435 

99.438 

Under  the  Nawhb. 

Shrat,  san  19. 

170.15 

B. 

1  n 

99.8 

169.71 

90.438 

102.853 

Same  as  old  Bom. 

Akbar  II . 

166  60 

B, 

2  0 

100.0 

166.60 

88.782 

100.970 

Witb.  dagger. 

Local  Gold  Coins. 

Agra  . 

164.79 

B. 

1  3 

99.0 

163.07 

86.900 

98.830 

Muhammadsbahi, 

Aikli6.badi  . 

162.00 

W. 

10  0 

50.0 

81.00 

43.165 

49.091 

Debased  ?  false. 

Arkht,  M.S.  san  1. 

166.30 

B. 

1  Oh 

96.4 

160.24 

85.391 

97.113 

Muliammadshhhi. 

Benhres,  san  20... 

167  30 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

167.30 

89.155 

101.394 

Bhopal,  san  27  ... 

167.50 

B. 

1  OJ 

96.4 

164.01 

87.402 

99.400 

Average  of  149. 

Barhiinphr  . 

169.50 

B. 

1  Zh 

99  5 

168.62 

89.857 

102.192 

Same  as  old  Bom, 

Etdwa . 

167.90 

B. 

1  Si 

99.8 

167.46 

89  241 

101.493 

Muhammad  Sh^h. 
and  Farrukhsir. 

Farrukhhbhd . 

165.75 

standard. 

91.7 

151.94 

80.968 

92,084 

Company’s  new 
standard.  ? 

Islhmahad, Dacca  ^ 

168  30 

B. 

1  31 

99.2 

166.98 

88.987 

101.203 

Muhanim  adsh  hhi . 

Jaipdr,  san  8 . 

166  60 

W. 

2  0 

100.0 

138.83 

73.985 

84.141 

^  False  money. 

san  22  . 

168  11 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

168.11 

89.589 

101.888 

These  are  averages 

san  23 . 

167.94 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

167.94 

89  498 

101.784 

of  many,  all 

san  24 . 

168.12 

B. 

2  0 

100  0 

168  12 

89  590 

101.889 

new  coins  of  tbe 

var.  sans  . 

167.80 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

167  80 

89  421 

101.697 

Jaiphr  mint. 

Siwhi,  san  IS. 

168  10 

B. 

1  3t 

99.2 

166.79 

88.881 

101.083 

Has  tbe  same  sym¬ 
bol. 

Kotii,  sans  1  to  18. 

167.08 

B. 

1  0 

95.8 

160.12 

85.329 

97.043 

Known  by  tbe 

San  19 . 

166.72 

B. 

1  2h 

98.2 

163.68 

87  225 

99.199 

Koth  ana  Bdn- 
di  symbol. 

Liikhnow,  old  . . . 

,  165.80 

B. 

99.2 

164.07 

87,435 

99.438 

Machblishbi. 

now . 

165.65 

B. 

1  4 

98.5 

163.07 

86.898 

98.828 

SbirsbM. 

Ujjain,  san  2 . 

,  166.90 

B. 

1  2i 

1  4 

98.5 

164.29 

87.551 

99.571 

Mubammadsbhbl. 

Patna,  Shkhjahhi] 

i  170.70 

B. 

99.2 

169.37 

90.256 

102.647 

>  (From  symbol 
39,  p.  67.)  ' 

S  hgar }  marked  ^ 

^  164.70 

B. 

0  01 

92.2 

151.83 

80.912 

92.019 

This  monogram  is 
unknown. 

Shgar,  Srinagar  ? . 

,  166  25 

B. 

1  2 

98.0 

162.79 

86.750 

98.659 

With  the  trisdl. 

Sdrat,  san  19 . 

,  170.15 

B. 

1  3J 

99  8 

169.71 

90.438 

102.853 

Old  Bombay. 

Peshhwar  . 

.  104.00 

8  li 

56.7 

93.10 

49.615 

56.424 

Kbursbid  Sb^b. 

(For  explanation  c 
I  and  pATs,  see  the  T 

the  sevG 
able  at  pa 

1 

ral  columns  o 
ge  12.) 

C  this  tal 

)le  see  pag 

1  1 
e  36 ;  and  for  convertl 

,ng  decimals  into  anfia 

^  The  inscription  on  this  com,  of  which  there  are  three  specimens,  is  very  hadly  executed ;  the  pieces 
are  most  probably  forged. 
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Table  of  the  Silver  Coins  of  India. 

(To  find  tlie  valae  in  sikkfi  rupees,  deduct  one-sixteentli  from  the  value  in  Farruklidbdd 
rupees :  the  latter  are  the  same  as  Madras  and  Bombay  rupees.  For  the  value  in 
£  sterling,  divide  by  10.) 


Name. 

Weight. 

Assay . 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value  of 
100. 

Agra  rupee  . 

Grains 

171.62 

Dwts. 

Br.  7 

94  5 

Gmins. 

162  33 

Pd.  Rs. 
98.381 

Alimadkbbd  old  .. 

178.00 

AVo.  4  5 

89.8 

159.83 

96.864 

old  .. 

179  92 

AYo.  17.5 

84.4 

151.81 

92.004 

new  .. 

180  75 

Wo.  15 

85.4 

154  39 

93.568 

bdli.. 

174  77 

Br.  12 

96.7 

168  94 

102  390 

Ahmad  Sb^ib  . 

177.25 

Br.  15 

98.0 

173  70 

105.272 

Abmadnagar,  old... 

174.50 

Br.  14.5 

97.7 

170.57 

103  376 

Ajmir,  old  ^ . 

168.60 

Wo.  11 

87,1 

146.82 

88.982 

Sri  sAbi  . . . 

168.17 

Wo.  27.5 

80  2 

134.89 

81  751 

32nd  san  . . 

168.00 

Wo.  21 

82  9 

139.30 

84  428 

Allab^bdd  . 

172.03 

Stand. 

91.7 

157.70 

95.573 

’Alamgir  II.  1759 

179.50 

Br.  16 

98,5 

176  51 

106  974 

Anfis^ibi  . 

176.25 

Wo.  7.5 

88.5 

156.05 

94.578 

. . . . 

177,25 

Wo.  14  5 

85.6 

151.77 

91.982 

Ankusi,  old . 

172.00 

Br. 

35 

93.1 

160.17 

97  075 

new 

173.50 

Br. 

2.5 

92.7 

160.85 

97.484 

Aracan,  (Mug.)  . , . 

162  38 

Wo.  81.5 

57.7 

93.71 

56.793 

Arkkt,  (Company’s) 

176.40 

Br. 

7.5 

94.8 

167.26 

10L340 

1759 . 

177.25 

Br.  10 

95.8 

169.86 

102.948 

1782 . 

174,00 

Br.  11 

96.2 

167.47 

101.500 

1788 . 

177.25 

Br,  11 

96.2 

170,60 

103.396 

old  . 

172.39 

Br, 

4.5 

93  5 

161.25 

97.729 

1766 . 

171,47 

Br, 

3.5 

93.1 

159  68 

96.775 

new . 

188.00 

Wo.  4.0 

93.3 

169.20 

102.545 

Katak  . 

173  89 

Br. 

9.0 

95,4 

165.92 

100  556 

French  . 

173.13 

Br. 

9.5 

95  6 

165.55 

100.334 

GarnMi . 

172.20 

Br. 

7 

94.6 

162.88 

98.716 

Pbursbi . 

172.78 

Br. 

7.5 

94.8 

163.78 

99  258 

uncertain  . . 

169.33 

Wo.  17  5 

80.2 

142.88 

86.592 

JabM 

173.573 

Br. 

7.5 

94.8 

164.53 

99.716 

Assam,  mixed 

174.05 

Br. 

8 

95.0 

165.35 

100.215 

Rudra  Singh.., 

173,20 

Br.  15 

98.0 

169.59 

102  782 

Siva  . 

173,40 

Br. 

13 

97.1 

168.34 

102  025 

Pramatta  . 

169,90 

Br.  12 

96.7 

164.24 

99.537 

R^jendra  . 

173  90 

Br,  12.5 

96.9 

168.47 

102.100 

1  Lakbsmi  . 

173.50 

Br,  13 

97.1 

168.44 

102.084 

Gaurinbtb . 

174.20 

Br.  10 

95.8 

166.94 

101.177 

174.00 

Br. 

0 

94.1 

163.83 

90.303 

Bharat  . . 

174  75 

Br.  11.5 

96.5 

168.56 

102.1t59 

Asb^sbbi . 

176.50 

_ _ 

Wo.  11 

87.1 

153.70* 

93.153 

Remarks. 


Struck  at  Agra  by  ? 

Gujarbt  and  Cuteb. 

Formerly  coined. 

Present  currency. 

Coined  for  city  cur¬ 
rency. 

(Equal  to  Dibli 
standard,  1750.) 

Same  as  Dibli  rupee. 

Sri  sabi,  cmn.  cur¬ 
rency  introduced 
by  Tantia. 

or  Bapfiskbi } 

Coined  in  1792 

Sans  IS,  21,  and  26, 
(1778-86). 

Equal  to  the  Sa.  rup. 

Coined  at  Kaira,  Gu¬ 
jarat. 

Coined  at  Pitlad,  do. 

Standard  of  Puna, 
also  called  Cbin- 
suri. 

Coined  in  Calcutta 
for  the  Dacca  and 
Katak  districts, 
also  the  old  cur¬ 
rency  of  Madras. 

The  Sbrat  Arcot, 
mentioned  in  Reg. 
XXXV.  1793. 

The  Madras  dol.  ru. 

Formerly  cur.  bore. 

Coined  at  Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

Uncertain  (from  Cbi- 
tagong) . 

‘  Forsbi  ’  of  Reg. 
XXXY.  1793. 

Probably  forged. 

Brought  to  Chita- 
gong  by  sea. 

Current  in  the  valley 
of  Assam  and  the 
noigbbauring  dis¬ 
tricts  :  coined  at 
RangpCir  and  Jor- 
bat. 

Ro.stored  to  throne 
in  1793. 

AnfisJibi  ?  Gujarkt, 
Baroda,  Kuira,ctc. 
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“ 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 

Name. 

Weiglit. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

value  of 
100. 

Remarks. 

Aurangabad . 

Giains. 

170.86 

Dwts 

Wo.  23.5 

81.9 

Grains. 

139.89 

Fd.  Es. 

84.787 

Coined  by  Govind 

Bakhshi,  (Haidar- 
§Lbhd),  see  Govind 

Bakbsbi. 

B&,b§.sdM . 

177.00 

Wo.  14.5 

85.6 

151.56 

91.849 

Coined  at  Baroda, 

from  san  4  to  18. 

Bagalkotfi  . 

172.30 

Wo.  5 

89.6 

154.35 

93.546 

]VIulbars&,bi  (Hoi- 

kar). 

B  bids  alii  . 

169.21 

Wo.  8  5 

88.1 

149  12 

90  426 

Old  coinage  of  S&gar, 

162  14 

Wo.  5.5 

89.4 

144.92 

87  828 

current  in  Gurrab 

169  00 

Wo.  6 

89  2 

150.69 

91.328 

and  Bundelkband. 

Barelli . 

171  90 

Br.  4.5 

93  5 

160  80 

97.453 

Cur.  in  Bobilkband. 

169  28 

Br.  5.0 

93.7 

158.61 

95.945 

Average  of  4  Idkhs. 

Baroacb,  old . 

177.06 

Br.  7  5 

94  7 

167.84 

101.720 

How  fisappearing. 

new 

177.60 

Wo.  8.5 

88.1 

156.42 

94.801 

Present  currency 

(1821). 

Baroda . 

See  Babas^M. 

Batavia,  1763  . 

199.00 

Wo.  20  5 

83.1 

165.41 

100.254 

Coined  by  the  Dutch 

'  1803  . 

204  00 

Wo.  30.5 

79  0 

161  07 

97.621 

East  India  Comp 

Bliatdr . 

171  30 

Wo.  10  0 

87  5 

149  89 

90.841 

Near  Abmadnagar. 

Bildpur  . 

171.82 

Wo.  14  5 

85.6 

147.12 

89.165 

Current  at  Pdna,  in 

Concan,  etc. 

Ben3.res,  old . 

175.00 

Br.  12 

96.7 

169.17 

102.525 

Under  native  daroga. 

old  stand . 

175.00 

Br.  11.6 

96.5 

168.875 

102.348 

By  Keg.  II  1812, 

oblique  milling. 

since  1800 . 

174.76 

Br.  9.5 

95.6 

167.00 

101.285 

Average  of  rupees 

brought  for  re- 
coinago. 

1819-1829 . 

180.234 

standard 

91.7 

165.21 

100.134 

The  late  Farrukb5.- 

bbd  rupee .  mint 

Blukanir  . . 

174.00 

Br.  11 

96.2 

167  47 

101.500 

abolished  in  1830. 

Bhiltii'a  . 

168  90 

Wo.  21.5 

82.7 

139.69 

84.663 

Current  in  Amiir. 
Mint  under  BbopM 

Bliilsa,  old  ..  ...... 

169.62 

Wo.  12.5 

86.5 

146  65 

88.882 

anotlicr  ... 

169  01 

Wo  16.5 

84.8 

143  31 

86.901 

Nawbb. 

new . 

173.61 

Br.  6.5 

94.4 

163.47 

99.299 

Keformed  in  1827. 

BhopCil . 

171.38 

Wo.  6 

89.2 

152.82 

92.616 

Coined  at  BbopM. 
(Keformed  in  1827, 

another  . . . 

169.25 

Wo.  6.5 

89.0 

150.56 

91  249 

see  ^Bbilsa.’) 

Bhartpdr . 

171.86 

Br.  10 

95.8 

164.70 

99.819 

Average  of  many 

Bindrdban  ......... 

156.67 

Wo.  19.5 

83.5 

130.89 

79.325 

i5kbs. 

Bombay,  old . 

178.33 

Br.  12 

96.7 

172  39 

104.282 

Old  SOrat  rupee. 

178.75 

Wo.  2.5 

90.7 

161.99 

98,176 

Ditto  debasccl. 

1800  . 

179.00 

Br.  0.5 

92.0 

164.68 

99.200 

Coined  at  Bombay 

and  at  Calcutta. 

1829  . 

180.00 

standard 

91,7 

165.00 

100.000 

Present  standard. 

BOndi,  1810 . 

171.56 

Wo.  7 

88.8 

152.26 

92.273 

Current  in  Ajmir  and 

1825 . 

172.82 

Br.  7 

94.6 

168.46 

98.622 

Bundelkband. 

Brazil,  Bataka . 

407  99 

Wo.  5 

89.6 

365.49 

221.514 

Brazilian  dollar. 

Brodera,  old . . 

178.50 

Wo.  1.5 

9ia 

162.51 

98.490 

new  . 

178.50 

Wo.  7 

88.8 

158.42 

96  oil 

Coined  at  Baroda. 

Balabsdhi . . . 

175.56 

Wo.  15 

85.4 

149  957 

90.880 

Bunder,  tuksdl . 

163.79 

Br.  85 

95.2 

155.93 

94.502 

Ganilili  ... 

174.66 

Br.  9 

95.4 

166.66 

101.005 

Also  called  ‘  Parki,’ 

Barhdnpdr  . 

178.80 

Br.  8.5 

95.2 

170.23 

103.171 

coined  by  Sindia 
in  Kb3.ndcsb. 

Basra  . . . . . 

280  00 

Wo.  11  7 

42.9 

120.17 

72,828 

Persian  Gulf. 

Calcutta,  old . 

1  179.666 

Br.  15 

98.0 

175.923 

106.620 

The  old  Mursbida- 

bbcl  19tb  san  sik- 
kb  rupee. 

1 
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Name. 

"Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Calcutta,  new  . 

present 

Grams. 

191.916 

dwts. 

Stand. 

91.7 

192.00 

Stand. 

91.7 

Cambay  . 

178.00 

Wo. 

15 

85  4 

Calami  . 

172.66 

Wo. 

24 

81.7 

Ceylon . 

134.00 

Wo. 

24 

81.7 

138.32 

Wo. 

5 

89  6 

Cbambagondi  . 

171.00 

Wo. 

15 

85  4 

Chanda  . 

166.42 

Wo. 

13 

86.3 

1819-24  ... 

169.70 

Wo 

4 

90.0 

1825 . 

165  15 

Wo. 

16.5 

84.8 

Chanderi . 

173.00 

Br. 

1.5 

92  3 

Chandoli  . 

170.15 

Wo. 

14  5 

85  6 

Chanddri . 

172  00 

Br 

1 

92.1 

another 

168.70 

Wo. 

25 

90.7 

another . . 

169  70 

Wo 

1 

91.3 

Chandrapdr . 

163.00 

Wo. 

19 

83  8 

166.50 

Wo. 

5 

89  6 

Chinsuri  . 

172.50 

Br. 

3 

92  9 

Chitor  . 

169.57 

Wo. 

28.5 

79.8 

Chaur^si  . 

171  75 

Wo. 

3.5 

90.3 

Chaundh  . 

164.85 

Wo. 

13 

86  3 

Chandausl,  san  29. 

171  10 

Wo. 

9.5 

95.6 

Chalani  . 

160.71 

Wo. 

27 

80.4 

SuluM . 

169.47 

Wo. 

28.5 

79  8 

Chapph  . 

172.50 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

Katak  . 

172.18 

Br. 

6.5 

94.3 

cnpi  . 

169.07 

Wo. 

11  5 

86  9 

Chatrapdr  . 

169.00 

Wo. 

8.5 

88.1 

Dacca  . 

179.30 

Br. 

12 

96.7 

Delg . 

169,70 

Wo. 

7.5 

88.5 

Dihli  . 

172.40 

Br. 

13 

97.1 

Muhammad  Shhh.. 

173.30 

Br. 

12.5 

96,9 

38  th  san 

172.80 

Br. 

3 

92,9 

173  00 

Br 

6  5 

94  4 

Dollar,^  Spanish ... 

417.60 

Wo. 

4.6 

89.7 

415.68 

Wo. 

4.5 

89.8 

415.00 

Wo. 

5 

89.6 

]Sr  American 

416,00 

Wo. 

6 

89.2 

Dutch  guilder 

161.00 

Wo. 

1.5 

91.1 

English  shilling ... 

87.25 

Br. 

2 

92.5 

crown . 

436.30 

Br, 

2 

92.5 

Ethwa  . 

171  80 

Br. 

1.5 

92.3 

French  5-franc  ... 

385.8f5 

Wo, 

4 

90.0 

384.50 

Wo. 

4.5 

89.8 

Pure 

Contents. 

Intrinsic 
value  of 
100. 

Remarlvs. 

Grains. 

Ed.  Rs 

By  Beg  XIV.  1818.^ 

175  923 

106.620 

176.00 

106.666 

By  Beg  VII.  1833, 
all  receivable  at 
par. 

152.04 

92.167 

Current  in  Nawab’s 
district.  j 

141.01 

85.460 

109  43 

66.323 

The  rix-dollar  of  Is. 

123  91 

75.074 

146.06 

87.917 

Discount  of  2  per  cent, 
with  Ankusi  rupee. 

143  54 

86.991 

Current  in  N  hgpdr 

152.78 

92  563 

and  tho  Xarbaddh 

152  72 

92  559 

159  66 

96.766 

Oiic  of  Sindia’s  mints 

145  69 

88  299 

Gwalihr  iiipcc 

158.38 

95  989 

Khdndcsh  standard, 

152.88 

92  656 

current  in  N.  Con- 

154.85 

93  849 

can,  at  par  with 
Ankusi  rupee 

136.51 

82,735 

Average. 

149  16 

90  397 

160  28 

97.140 

Same  as  Ankusi  of 
Puna. 

135.31 

82  004 

Current  in  Ajrair. 

154.94 

93.901 

Ikkcrl 

142.18 

86  171 

Same  as  Chanda 

160  57 

95.497 

CoincdbyZCibita-kh  (in 
in  Bohilkhand. 

129.23 

78  324 

Haidarhbhd. 

135.22 

81.954 

162.44 

98.447 

162.33 

98.380 

Arkht  rupee  coined 
at  Calcutta. 

146.88 

89.021 

Bundclkhand. 

148.93 

90.261 

Bhjh  Pratjip  Singh, 
Bundclkhand, 

173.32 

105  044 

Same  as  the  sikkfi 
rupee. 

150.25 

91.064 

Xcar  Bhartpdr. 

167.37 

101  437 

Sec  Sonht,  and  tho 

167.88 

101.806 

various  sCibahs  ^ 

160  56 

97.309 

103.27 

98,951 

374.87 

227.194 

Since  1772,  bylaw. 
Average  in  England 

374.27 

226.830 

372,21 

225.584 

Since  1812,  average 
of  Calcutta  assays. 

371  25 

225.000 

ByUnited  States  law 

144.53 

87.503 

By  law,  1 62  grs. 

80.70 

48.909 

(Previous  to  1830 

403.63 

244.624 

nearly  3  dwts.  Br.) 

158.56 

96.095 

In  the  Dotd). 

347.26 

214.360 

By  Ereneh  law, 

345.25 

209.242 

By  Calcutta  assays. 

The  standard  of  1818-1830  was  really  a  penny velgHt  tpo  tine,  in  conserinenco  of  an  error  In  the  old  standard 
plate  of  England,  to  which  the  assays  of  India  were  referred,  Tho  proper  correction  has  now  been  introduced 
in  both  countries .  and  it  has  been  to  the  assays  in  this  table  niado  prior  to  1830. 

2  The  dollars  of  the  independent  states  of  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Boru,  are  of  tho  same  weight  and  value 
as  the  Spanish  dollar :  they  varied  during  the  revolutionary  period. 
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Name. 

Weight. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents. 

Intiinsic 
value  of 
100. 

Eeinarks. 

Fatli ’All  shtLhi  ... 

Grams. 

dwts. 

Grains. 

Pd.  Es. 

157.71 

Br 

7 

94  5 

149.17 

90.406 

Late  king  of  Persia, 
died  in  1833. 

another  ... 

143.39 

Br. 

9.5 

95.6 

137.12 

83  100 

A  H.  1244 

105.50 

Br. 

4.5 

93.5 

98  64 

59.810 

Struck  atHamadhn.^ 

1245-48... 

105  12 

standard 

91.7 

96  36 

58.400 

Struck  at  Shiraz. 

FarruTAhbhdSQsan 

169.40 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

153.23 

97.073 

Old  natire  currency, 

Company’s . 

173  00 

Br. 

9.2 

95.5 

165.215 

100.144 

average 

45th  san  LukhnowBs. 
ofPeg  XLY  1803 

new  standard... 

180.234 

standard 

91.7 

165.215 

100.144 

ByLegTXI  1819. 

present  . 

180.00 

standard 

91.7 

165  00 

100  000 

By  Beg  Am  1833. 

Generally . 

167.20 

Wo  8 

88  3 

147.69 

89  511 

Garnhli  Arkat. 

German  crown . 

433.00 

Wo.  20 

83.3 

360.84 

218  691 

Legal  value  by  con¬ 
vention  of  1763 

Ghatsan  rupee . 

430  45 

Wo.  20  5 

83.1 

357  81 

216  855 

By  Calcutta  assays. 

173.31 

Br. 

9 

95  4 

165.37 

100  222 

29thsanBeg  III.  1806 

Goa  . . 

Gohurshhi  . \ 

168.50 

Wo.  12 

86.4 

145  58 

88  230 

Imported  at  Bombay 
as  bullion. 

1  to  15  san...  \ 
chaurh  . ) 

174.43 

Br. 

11.5 

96.5 

168  25 

101  971 

Shhh  ’  Alam  ^  Benhres 
mint;  clumra^hrond. 

thumb 5, . . 

174.18 

Br. 

7 

94  5 

164  74 

99  833 

ThumJed,  stumpy  or 
broad ;  all  current 

16th  san  . 

174.52 

Br. 

8.5 

95.2 

166.16 

100  702 

in  Ghhzipur  dis- 

trisuli  . 

173  05 

Br. 

4.5 

93  5 

161.87 

98  no 

trict  at  par  with 

Gokul  rupee . 

172  80 

Br. 

3 

92.9 

160.56 

97.309 

Benhres  rupees. 

Gomanshhi,  1819... 

171.25 

standard 

91  7 

156.98 

95  139 

Sec  Bundi. 

1825  ... 

172.98 

Br. 

5 

93.7 

162.17 

98.283 

Equalized  to  the  In- 
dor  standard. 

Gophl  Sdhi  . 

172.50 

Br. 

3 

92.9 

160.28 

97.140 

Madras. 

Gurumatkal,  1 . 

172.30 

Wo  24.5 

81.5  ' 

140.35 

85  063 

Haidar  (lb  hd  Bagb 

cbalani. 

2 . 

172  00 

Wo.  18.5 

84  0 

144.41  ' 

87  520 

„  Shalir  cbalani. 

3 . 

170  00 

AVo.  39.5 

75  2 

127.85 

77  487 

„  Ilukm  cbalani. 

Govindbakhshi,  1 . . . 

170.80 

Wo.  20 

83.3 

142  33 

86.262 

Auranghbhd  Bhgh 
cbalani. 

2... 

171.50 

AVo.  25 

81.2 

139  3 

84.451 

Do.  Shalir  cbalani. 

3... 

170.50 

AYo.  19 

83.7 

142  79 

86  542 

Do  Hukm  cbalani. 

1832... 

169,38 

AVo.  25 

81.2 

137.62 

83.406 

See  Shamshiri,  paid 
to  troops  at  120  per 
100  Ed.  or  Bs. 

The  best  of  Sindia’s 
coins. 

Debased  Balhshhi. 

Sec  Puna,  Hjj  bin,  etc. 

Gwhlihr  . 

Giirrahkota . 

Ilhli . 

171.30 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

161.31 

97.763 

llatras . . 

171.60 

Br. 

9 

95.4 

163.73 

99  27 

Holkar  siilii . 

168.60 

AYo.  1 

91.3 

153.84 

93.240 

Coined  by  Holkar  at 
Indor  ? 

Hiikarl . . 

172  60 

Wo  22.5 

82.3 

152.03 

86.082 

Coined  at  Marceb. 

TIurda  . 

172  59 

standard 

91.7 

158.20 

95.881 

Called  Hhli, in  Alhlwa 

Haidarabhd,  1 . 

174.10 

AA^o,  17 

84.a 

147.03 

89.106 

Bhgb  cbalani,  ^palace 
currency. ' 

2 . 

173.50 

^Yo.  17 

81.6 

146.75 

88.942 

Shahr  cbalani,  ^  city 
cuiTcncy,’  seep. 25. 

o 

170.50 

AYo.  18  5 

84.0 

143.15 

86.757 

Hukm  cbalani,  ‘  or¬ 
dered  currency.’ 

1823 . 

173.38 

AA^o,  18 

84  2 

145.03 

88.440 

Coined  at  Calcutta. 

1832 . 

172.66 

AA^o.  21 

82.0 

143.16 

86.765 

Bhgb  cbalani. 

170.20 

Wo.  35 

77.0 

131.19 

79.511 

Shahr  cbalani 

Avoi'ago  of  Olio  tliousatid  six  liuiulred  and  eighty,  molted  in  1S83.  The  Bersinn  coins  struck  in 
mnny  difi’orcnit  towns,  the  indnoiiial  mint  hcing  at  SIdrfiz, 
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Name. 

Weignt 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

conreuts. 

Intrinsic 
value  of 
100. 

Grains. 

dwts. 

Giains. 

Pd.  Es. 

. 

175.24 

Br. 

10.5 

96.0 

168.31 

102,003 

Indor,  1819 . 

172.00 

Br. 

7.5 

94.8 

163.04 

98.813 

1832  . 

172.90 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

162.81 

98.674 

Jallon . 

168.80 

"Wo. 

12 

86.6 

146.29 

88.662 

Jh§.nsi . 

170.00 

"Wo. 

15.5 

85.2 

144.85 

87.790 

Jhlnd  . 

168.50 

Wo. 

19 

83.8 

141  12 

85.526 

Jodhphr  . 

174.00 

Br. 

9.5 

95.6 

166.39 

100  841 

168.30 

Wo. 

26 

80.8 

136  04 

82  450 

Jamkandi . 

175.00 

Br. 

2 

92.5 

161.87 

98.104 

Jabalpdr  . 

167.38 

Wo. 

6 

89.2 

149.25 

90.455 

Jag'S-dbari . 

165.30 

Wo. 

12.5 

86.4 

142.92 

S6.61S 

Jaripatkd . 

171.60 

Wo. 

1 

91  2 

156  58 

94  896 

daidW  . 

173.50 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

163  38 

99.017 

172.00 

Br. 

55 

93.9 

161.61 

97.944 

Jainagari . 

172.68 

Wo. 

3 

90.4 

156.10 

94.608 

Jaipdr . 

Kachar . 

174.00 

Br. 

12 

96.7 

168.20 

101.939 

Kbrhdna . 

172.80 

Wo.  18 

84.2 

145.44 

88.145 

Kerauli . 

171.37 

Br. 

8.5 

95.2 

163.16 

98.877 

Kittor-shbpuri . 

174.00 

Wo.  12.5 

86.5 

150.44 

91.175 

Kochdman  . 

Kora,  san  8 . 

168.76 

Wo. 

5 

89.6 

151.18 

91.623 

san  12  . 

168.73 

Wo. 

10.5 

87.3 

147.29 

89.269 

san  20  . 

168.36 

Wo. 

14 

85.8 

144.51 

87.581 

Kosi . 

167.05 

Wo. 

18 

84  2 

140.60 

85.212 

Kosa . 

171.64 

Wo. 

32 

78.3 

134  45 

81.485 

KOmhir  . 

171.00 

Br. 

8 

95.0 

162.45 

98.454 

Kota,  old . 

172.65 

Br. 

13.5 

97.3 

167.97 

101  803 

1825  . 

174.02 

Br. 

14 

97.5 

169.67 

102.830 

Katch  kauri . . 

72.15 

Wo. 

73.5 

61.0 

43  56 

26.400 

Lbldgorh . 

171.60 

Wo, 

6.5 

89.0 

152.15 

92.210 

L^in  . . 

74.50 

Br. 

11.5 

96,5 

71.86 

43.553 

Lassa  . 

58.00 

Wo. 

30.5 

79,2 

45.91 

27.827 

Lukhnow,  old 

172.33 

Br. 

12 

96.7 

166.58 

100,957 

(Pd.  sd.)  45th  san . 

173.00 

Br. 

9.2 

95.5 

1(55.21 

100.127 

Sri  shhhi  . 

172.12 

Br. 

11 

96.2 

165.G7 

100.405 

1824  . 

172.12 

Br. 

6 

94.1 

162.08 

98,231 

1831  . . 

172.10 

Br. 

11 

96.2 

165.69 

100.413 

Mhdiphr  . 

173.75 

Wo. 

6 

89,2 

154.93 

:  93.895 

! 

Eeraarks. 


Struck  by  Tipii  Sul- 
tCin,  rare. 

Proper  weight  174.5, 
current  through¬ 
out  M^ilwh  at  par 
■with  English  rup. 
See  Shlims^hi. 

PratCip  Singh 
of  Srinagar,  es¬ 
tablished  1809, 
abolished  in  1826. 

Bundelkhand,  abo¬ 
lished  1826. 

Dohb. 

Current  in  M&.lw^. 

Similar  to  Sris'cLhi. 

Exchange  2  pr.  cent, 
under  Ankdsi. 

In  1800,  11  nidshas ; 
1803,  10  mhshas; 
1813,  9  mhshas, 
6  rupees :  at  par 
with  KCigpur. 

Coined  at  Kasuk, 
Khhndcsh. 

Jaigarh.^'  DiliU  dis¬ 
trict. 

Current  in  Ahmad- 
nagar  and  Gujarht. 

Present  currency. 

Sec  Nhrhyani. 


Original  Sh£ipdri 
(q.v.) 

Jodhptxr,  BapOaSihi. 

1769,  full  wt.  170  5 
current  in  Allah h- 
hhd;  mostly  molted 
up  and  recoined. 

ITaiclar&hhd  (1832). 

Near  BhartpOr, 

Kotd  lidjh  has  mints 
also  at  Jatrapatan 
and  Cxfigraun. 

Coined  at  Anjar, 
Kuteh. 

Coined  by C on. Lally: 

Of  Iku'sia  and  Arabia 

Gbuh  Chin  coin  or 
Tsang-pahu. 

Coined  by  the  Na- 
wtib  Vazir 

Called  iVIuehhlisfihi. 

By  King  Asaf-ud- 
daulah. 

This  year’s  coinage , 
inferior,  (a.h. 
1239-40.) 

Or  Nouscc ;  (Kelly). 
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Name. 

Weight.  1 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value  of 
100. 

Eemaiks. 

Grains. 

dwts 

Grains. 

Fd.  Es. 

M^dairi  . 

174  28 

Br.  5.5 

94  0 

163  75 

99  240 

Madras,  old . 

176  40 

Br.  6  5 

94.4 

166.48 

100  895 

Old  Arkdt  rup.bylaw 

Edjdpuri  . 

175.00 

Br.  7 

94  6 

165.52 

100,315 

Coined  at  itdjapdr. 

rupee  of  1811,  . 

186.70 

Wo.  5.5 

89.4 

166.48 

100.895 

Coined  from  Spanish 
dollars. 

half  pagoda  ... 

326  73 

Wo.  5.5 

89  4 

291.34 

176.570 

=  1 J  Arkat  rupee. 

By  Calcutta  assay. 

5-faiiaQi . 

71  51 

Wo.  4 

90. 

64.36 

39.008 

2-fauam . 

28.75 

Wo.  5 

89.6 

25.76 

15.609 

1-fauam . 

14  31 

Wo.  4.5 

89.8 

12.85 

7.785 

double  rupee  ... 

370.89 

Wo.  4.5 

89.8 

333.03 

201.834 

rupee  . 

187  48 

Wo.  4  5 

89  8 

168.34 

102.024 

ucw  standard... 

180  00 

Standard 

91  7 

165.00 

100.000 

1818 ;  present  cur- 

MadhushMu  . 

174  05 

Br.  12  5 

96.9 

168.61 

102.188 

rency. 

Kew  Holkar,  Indor, 

Mahcswari  . 

173.25 

Br.  7  5 

94.8 

164  23 

99.530 

Coined  at  Mabes- 
war  by  Holkar; 
same  as  Ujjain 
and  Indor. 

Muhainmadshahl. . . 

173.30 

Br.  8  5 

95.2 

165.00 

100.000 

Dibli  Mnhammad- 
sbdbi ^ 

Mamdstihi  . 

177.75 

Wo.  5  5 

89  4 

158.86 

96.281 

Baroda. 

Malabar  . 

172  84 

Br.  3  5 

93  1 

160.96 

97.549 

M  dm  (is  dill  . 

169.50 

Wo  2.5 

90  7 

153.61 

93.096 

Current  in  Abmad- 
nagar  and  Gnjardt. 

Mdshirdbdd . 

171.40 

Wo.  6.5 

89.0 

lo2  47 

92  409 

(Old)  from  Madras. 

new  ... 

168.20 

Wo.  2.5 

90.6 

152  43 

92  382 

Marcch  hakdii . 

172.60 

Wo.  17.5 

84.4 

145.67 

88.287 

Coined  at  Marecb. 
Bijapdr. 

Mullasahi  . 

172  40 

Br.  8 

95  0 

163  78 

99.260 

Sdrat 

Malhdsdbi  . 

165.87 

Wo.  6.5 

89  0 

147.55 

89.425 

Sdrat  (Noton) 

165.88 

Wo.  6 

89.2 

147  91 

89  642 

Current  in  Mdlwd. 

MudbOl  . 

173.00 

Wo.  82 

57  5 

99.47 

60.284 

Coined  bv  Mdliji 

Edo  in  1790. 

Mursbiddbfid  . 

179. GGG 

Bi.  15 

98.0 

175.923 

106.620 

Old  sikkd  rupee  (See 
Calcutta.) 

Mag  rupee  . 

152.80 

Wo.  14.9 

29.6 

49.31 

29.886 

Average  of  1400,  as¬ 
sayed  in  1833. 

Makanslibi  . 

176.62 

Wo.  10.5 

87  3 

154.17 

93  439 

Coined  at  Baroda. 

Malbarsdbi . 

172.30 

AVo.  5 

89.6 

154  35 

93.546 

Coined  at  Bagalkotd 
(Holkar). 

Mulkdpiir  . 

,  173.20 

Wo.  46.5 

72.3 

125.21 

75.884 

Near  Bm’bdnpdr. 
(Kelly.) 

Aebrauty,  collector, 
Allabdbdd. 

.  Mangalsdbi . 

.  178.50 

AVo.  7 

88.8 

158  41 

96.012 

Mutysdbi . . 

.  173.30 

Br  8 

95  0 

164  73 

99.833 

]\Iutburd  . 

.  167.30 

AVo.  13.5 

86.0 

143.95 

87.241 

Mysore . 

.  174.28 

Br.  7.5 

91.8 

165.20 

100.125 

Mabeswar  Hol¬ 

kar’ s. 

Kdgpur,  old . 

.  1C8. G5 

AVo.  0  5 

91.5 

154.24 

93.481 

Nisbdnddr,  before 
1817. 

new  . . 

.  166.53 

AVo.  13.5 

86.0 

143.28 

86  838 

Ndlddr,  after  1817. 

1821 . 

.  166.53 

AVo.  28.5 

79.8 

132.87 

80.530 

Debased  until  1824. 

present  ... 

.  166.20 

AVo.  17.5 

84.4 

140.23 

84.988 

Deformed  in  1824. 

Ndrdyani . 

.  142.23 

AVo.  22 

86.7 

117  84 

71.116 

The  Kacbdr  rupee ; 
current  in  llang- 

143.17 

AVo  30 

79.2 

113.34 

68.690 

137.15 

AVo.  25.5 

81,0 

111.15 

67.364 

pdr,  etc.  assayed 
in  1832. 

Kdrdyanput . 

.  170.00 

AVo.  32 

78.3 

133.17 

80.707 

Haidar(ib(id  rupee, 
coined  atN  drdyanpat 

.  172.50 

AA^o.  26 

80.9 

139.55 

84.557 

'  By  Noton  full  weight 
i  [Bddsbdbpdr. 

>  AMardthicoin,  1803 

•)i  . 

'  Narwdr . 

.  170.00 

AVo.  95 
AVo.  38.5 

87.7 

149.10 

90.36C 

1  Kepdni . 

,.  173.00 

1 

75.7 

130.96 

79.38Ji 
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Name. 

"Weight. 

A-ssay. 

Touch, 

Pure 

contents. 

Intrinsic 
value  of 
lOU. 

Itemarks. 

NepS.1  . 

a.d.  S&.'ka. 
1808  1731 

Grams. 

85.00 

Dwts. 

Wo.  21 

82  9 

Grains. 

70.48 

Fa.  Es. 

42  714 

These  arc  coins  of  tbe 
Gorkba  dynasty  of 
Nepbl  princes,  Gir- 

1810  1733 

83.75 

Wo.  32 

78  3 

65  60 

39  760 

vbn  Yiidb  and  the 

1811  1734 

84.67 

Wo.  28 

80  0 

67.73 

41  050 

present  ECijd  Bd- 

1813  1736 

84.40 

Wo.  37 

75.1 

64  35 

39.003 

jendra  Yikrama 

1815  1738 

84.58 

Wo.  50 

70  9 

59  92 

36  316 

Sdb.  They  are 

1817  1740 

85.05 

Wo.  43 

73.7 

62.72 

38.014 

tbe  average  of  a 

1818  1741 

84.96 

Wo.  43 

73  7 

62  65 

37.973 

number  assayed  in 

1819  1742 

83.77 

Wo.  55.5 

68.5 

57  42 

34.799 

1832.  The  coins 

1820  1743 

84.66 

Wo.  33 

77  9 

65.96 

39  977 

of  tbe  old  or  Ne- 

1822  1745 

85.57 

Wo.  26 

80  8 

69  17 

41.922 

wdr  dynasty  are  of 

1823  1746 

85.23 

Wo  24  5 

81  5 

69  43 

42  078 

the  same  standing. 

1824  1747 

85.47 

Wo.  31 

78  7 

67  30 

40  790 

They  are  called 

Average 

84.76 

Wo.  35.3 

76  8 

65  23 

39  522 

mubrs,  sec  p.  32. 

Najil)&.b5.d  . 

sun,  20  to  29 

173  00 

Br.  12 

06  7 

167.23 

101.353 

Current  in  Bobil- 
kband  andMurdd- 

30  to  40 

171.00 

Br.  6 

94  1 

161.02 

97.591 

dbdd.  Ecceivcd 

41  to  43 

169.30 

Br.  1 

92  1 

155.90 

94.483 

at  106  per  100 

Nasilr5.b5.d  . 

170.20 

Br.  6 

94  1 

160.27 

97  134 

Fd.  Es.,  SCO  p.  32. 

Udipiari . 

Ujjainj  1832  . 

Oukaii . 

167  45 

Wo  32.5 

78  1 

130.82 

79.285 

Smdiasdbi  ^  Mewdr. 

174  G4 

Br.  4 

93.3 

162.99 

98  783 

Average  of  100.  Sec 

175  00 

Wo.  17 

84.6 

148  02 

89  710 

Mabeswar.  Struck 
by  Siiidia. 

(Kelly’s  Cambist). 

Panali,  old  . 

170.60 

Wo.  68 

63.4 

108.16 

65  552 

Ikkcri. 

1760.  StruckbyEdjd 

Pcinipat  . 

171.20 

Br.  0.5 

91.9 

157  29 

95.327 

Kdrwikar. 

Dibli  district. 

Patna  . 

177.50 

Br.  11.5 

96  5 

161  21 

97.705 

Company’s  mint, 

Parkani,  Nep-lni ... 

173.00 

Wo.  38.5 

75.7 

130  96 

79  384 

1793 

BySidhojind’ik  1803 

Sembho . 

172.75 

Wo.  28.5 

79.7 

137.76 

83.491 

Current  in  S.  Ma- 

Old  ditto  . 

174.00 

Wo.  4.5 

89.7 

156.16 

94.646 

rdtbi  states. 

By  Bbusla  family, 

Mudbol . . 

173.00 

Wo.  8.2 

57.5 

99.47 

60  284 

200  years  ago. 
ByMdldji  Edo, 1790, 

newest  . 

177.90 

Wo.  7 

88  7 

157  88 

95  684 

rare. 

Coined  intlic  Sdwant 

Persian  rupee  . 

177.25 

Br.  16 

98  4 

174  30 

105.634 

state. 

See  Fatb  ’AH. 

178.00 

Br  19  5 

98  2 

174.66 

105  856 

[sdlil. 

Pratdpgarli . 

170.40 

Wo.  9  5 

87  6 

149  27 

90.466 

Noton.  Sec  Sdlim- 

Phulcbari . 

174.81 

Br.  9.5 

95.6 

167  58 

101  565 

riiulsbabri 

Pulsbabri . 

171.70 

Br.  1.5 

92  3 

158  40 

96.039 

Ankusl  rupee  struck 

Pondicberry . 

175.35 

Br.  9.5 

95.6 

167.68 

101  625 

at  Pbulsbalir. 
Frentdi  Arkdt. 

old . 

Pbjb  . 

173.98 
,  173  61 
,  176  16 

Br.  10 
Br.  11 
Br.  8 

95  8 

96  2 
95.0 

166  73 
167.00 
167.30 

101.048 
101.269 
101  390 

[under  Puniyd. 
Struck  at  Maisdr, 

Pulti  fanani . 

5.60 

Br.  5.5 

94  0 

6.26 

3  190 

Puna,  old . 

,  176.00 

.  172.50 

Br.  12.5 

96.9 

170.50 

159.20 

103.333 

Old  currency.  Sec 
Ankusl. 

For  present  standard 

sri  sikkci . 

Br.  1.5 

92  3 

90.486 

bbli  . 

.  174.75 

.  74.50 

Br.  11.5 

96.4 

168.40 

52.15 

102.096 

Coined  for  mercan¬ 
tile  purposes. 
Coined  at  Porebmi- 

Porebunder  kauri.., 

Wo.  52 

70  0 

31  606 

Raj  garb  . 

.  173.75 

Br.  11 

96.2 

1  167.23 

101.353 

dcr,  Katcb. 

TABLE  OF  SILYEE  COINS. 
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Name. 

Weight 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents 

Intrinsic 
value  of 
100. 

Remarks. 

Grains. 

dwts. 

Grains. 

Fd.  Es. 

li'oLj  -mulin  . 

See  Assam  rupee. 

Ra]s{ihi  . 

169.73 

Wo.  14 

85.8 

145.69 

88.295 

Ekicliur  1  . 

173  00 

Wo.  4  5 

89.8 

155.34 

94.144 

(Madras  table). 

2  . 

175  00 

Wo.  5  5 

89  4 

156.41 

94  792 

Ratligarli . 

168  35 

Wo  11 

87  1 

146.60 

88.851 

One  of  Sindia’s  mints 

Eikabi . 

172  00 

Wo.  10 

87.5 

150.50 

91  212 

172  00 

Wo.  12 

86  6 

149  07 

90.343 

Sagar  . 1815 

170  10 

Wo.  8  5 

88  1 

149  90 

90.849 

See  BMksMii ;  std. 

80  rati  silver  10  r. 

alloy;  established 

1819 

170.48 

Wo.  9.5 

87.7 

149.52 

90.624 

m  1782 ;  received 

at  120  per  100 

Fd.  Bs. 

new,  1824 

180.00 

standard 

91  7 

165  00 

100.000 

The  Fd.  rupee. 

Sah^iranpCir . 

171.00 

Br.  4.5 

93.5 

159.96 

96.943 

Mint  abolished  in 

1806. 

SG^limsfiM  ..  .  .29 

168.11 

Wo.  34  5 

77.3 

129.93 

78.748 

Struck  at  Pratap- 

garh,  Ajmir,  and 

current  through- 

san,  45 

168.55 

Wo.  27 

80  4 

135  54 

82.148 

out  Mklwa 

oldest,  ... 

168.50 

Wo.  6  5 

89.0 

150.00 

90.909 

J  urmuria,  ( Macdo- 

nald’srept.,  1823). 

1810 

168  50 

Wo  13.5 

86  0 

145.00 

87.878 

Murmuria,  ditto. 

1820 

168  50 

Wo  25.0 

81  3 

137.00 

83.030 

Melah,  ditto. 

Shamli . 

170  10 

Wo.  1  5 

91  1 

154  86 

93.855 

Dihli  district. 

Sandoara  . 

171.30 

Br.  1 

92.1 

157.74 

95.599 

Sanira . 

165  00 

Wo.  22 

82.5 

136.12 

82.500 

S^irowi  of  Ajmir. 

Saidliana . 

171.20 

Br.  2 

92  5 

158  36 

95.975 

Bigam  Samru  ? 

Saronj  . 

168  35 

Wo.  16.5 

84  8 

142  75 

86.516 

Mhlwa. 

170.91 

Wo.  4 

90  0 

153  82 

93.226 

ShCLhpdri . 

174.00 

Wo.  10 

87.4 

151.98 

92.118 

Current  in  Belgaum, 

Ajmir,  etc. 

Sbamslnri  . 15 

172.37 

Wo  26.5 

80  6 

138.89 

84  130 

Current  in  Aurangh- 

bhd. 

san  21 

171.51 

Wo.  31.5 

78.5 

134.80 

81.693 

Assayed  in  1833,  sec 

san  28 

172  00 

Wo.  28 

80.0 

137.60 

83.395 

Govindbakshi  and 

HaidarkbS-d. 

SindiasJilii  . 

See  TJdipur. 

Sohagpdr . 

166.90 

Wo.  24 

81.7 

136.30 

82.607 

Established  in  1810, 

current  in  IN'er- 

badda. 

Sonfit,  BiliK . 

178.77 

Br.  15.5 

98  1 

175.41  1 

106  313 

The  years  1  to  19 

sfibik . 

177.57 

Br.  10.5 

96.0 

170.54 

103.358 

inclusive. 

san  1  to  19... 

179.12 

Br.  16 

8.3 

176.13 

106.747 

Same  as  sikkk  rupee. 

Sri  sikkd . 

See  Puna. 

Siisfihi . 

See  Ajmir,  1815. 

Srinagar  . 

170.06 

Wo.  6.5 

89.0 

151  28 

91.686 

In  N5.na  Govind’s 

old . 

167.50 

Wo.  16 

85.0 

142.37 

86.289 

state.  Est.  1794, 

principal  currency 

of  Bundelkhand. 

See  JMdon. 

Sundmalla  . 

,  173.54 

Br.  0.5 

91.9 

159.41 

96.632 

Surat. 

S  Cirat  . . 

.  174  50 

Br.  5.5 

93.9 

163.96 

99.367 

Under  the  Nawfib. 

old . 

.  176.60 

Br.  16 

98.4 

173.66 

105.246 

Old  Dihli  standard. 

176.25 

Br.  1 

92  1 

162.50 

98.363 

Depreciated,  see  p. 
24 

1800...  . 

.  178.32 

Br.  2 

92.5 

164  94 

99.966 

Chosen  as  Bombay 

TfimljasfiM  . 

.  169.90 

Wo.  8.5 

88  1 

149.72 

90.742 

rupees. 

Nickname  from  cop¬ 

TUanna  . 

.  170.80 

Wo.  2 

90.8 

155.14 

94  026 

per  ? 
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Name. 

Weislxt. 

Assay. 

Touch. 

Pure 

contents 

Intimsic 
value  of 
100 

Bomarks. 

Ti-rahsha  or  (three 

Gl.llTlS. 

34.30 

clwts 

Br.  3 

92.9 

Grama. 

31.87 

Fd.  Bs 

19.315 

Coined  in  JSfep^l  ? 

mhshas) . 

28.10 

Wo.  51 

15.62 

9.467 

current  in  Srina- 
gar. 

Ditto,  debased. 

of  Ladakh . 

40.00 

Br.  12.5 

96  9 

38.75 

23  484 

Coined  at  Lassa. 

Topis&.hi  . 

Toragal  Nilkant  ... 

165  12 

Wo.  22.5 

82.3 

135.88 

82.354 

Struck  by  Bhlh  Sh- 
hib,  1788  B. 
Auranghbhd,  (1832). 
Current  in  Ahmacl- 

170.00 

Wo.  71 

62.0 

105.40 

63.873 

Toka . 

172.24 

Wo.  27 

80.4 

138  51 

83  944 

Tuk^s^hi . 

173  16 

Br,  5.5 

94.0 

162.77 

98.648 

TrinimS-li  . 

176.50 

Br.  8 

95.0 

167.67 

101.618 

nagar.  (Noton). 
Karnhtic. 

Venkatapati  . 

172.72 

Br.  11 

96.2 

166.25 

100.756 

Ditto. 

Vaziri  . 

168  62 

Wo.  11,5 

86.9 

146.49 

88.783 

Sohhgpdr,  in  hilly 

Vazirshhhi  . 

170  00 

Wo.  13 

86.3 

146  62 

88  864 

tract  E.  of  Jabal- 
pdr. 

■Wobgaum  . 

172  55 

Wo.  0  5 

91.5 

157.88 

95.684 

Current  in  the  Dak- 

Yeswanti  . 

174.95 

Br.  7.5 

94.8 

165.84 

100  500 

han.  (Noton). 
Struck  by  Jeswant 

Zu’lfikr  . 

174.10 

Wo.  17.5 

84.4 

147.03 

91.06 

B,5oHolkar,l806i 
See  ITaidarhbad. 

( To  convert  tlie  decimals  of  the  last  column  into  an^is  and  p&.’is,  see  the  Table  at 
page  12.  Tor  explanation  of  the  present  Table,  see  page  36.) 


1  This  curious  and  handsome  coin  (for  a  specimen  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Major 
Stacy),  might  be  mistaken  for  an  antique  from  its  bearing  the  following  Sanskrit  inscription 
in  well-cut  N&gari  characters,  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  respectively. 


TWrr  ’qwfff  i 

luIT  ^  I 


fwnen  n 


Sri.  XnAraprasthastMto  rdjd  chahravartti  bhkmmdalo^ 
Tatj^rasddat  hriid  mtidrd  hkesmin  'vaivirdjite, 

Sri.  LaJcshmikdntapaddmhhojahh  ramardj  i  tachefeesahj 
Yemivantcmja  vihhjdtd  mudrainM  prithivHak, 


the  permission  of  the  B&jh  of  Indraprastha  (the  king  of  Dihli),  the  Emperor  of 
the  world,  this  coin  has  been  struck  by  the  renowned  Yesawant  (Jeswant  ItSo  Ilolkar), 
whose  heart  is  as  the  black  bee  of  the  lotus  foot  of  Lakshmikfmt, — to  circulate  ihroughont 
the  earth.  An.  Sakse  1728”  (=  a.d.  1806). 


assay  op  bullion  anb  op  ay  a  silyeb  cakes. 
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Assay  of  Bullion  generally,  brought  to  the  Calcutta  Mint. 


Denomination. 

Assay. 

Intvinsic  of 
100  toUs  in 
Pd.  Ks. 

Produce 

in 

sikkd  rupees, 

South  American  bars  marked  . 

24  din 
11  22 
11  17 
11  10 

Br.  20 
Br.  17.5 
Br.l4 
Br.  8 

Br.17.5 

Br.16 
Br.  14.5 
Br.  15.5 
Br.l5 
Br.l2 

109  091 
107.954 
106.364 
103.636 

107.954 

107.27*3 

106.591 

107.045 

106.818 

105.454 

102.273 

101.207 

99.716 

97.159 

101.207 

100.569 

99.929 

100.355 

100.142 

98.863 

Plata  pina  recovered  from  amal¬ 
gamation  . 

China  cakes,  large:  lidthi khuH  (elc- 
phant-hoo^ . 

Ditto,  small  ghord  klmri  (horse-hoofj 
Calcutta  refined  cakes,  called  Madrasi 
„  Murshid^Lb^di  . 

„  Dacca  . 

Assay  of  Ava  Silver  Cahes. 


Burmese  denomination.* 

Meanins:  of  Ava 
Assay  Bieport, 

Touch. 

Calcutta 

Assay 

Report. 

Touch. 

Yalue  of 
100  tikals 
in  Ed.  Rs. 

Ban  (supposed  to  be  pure)  . . . 

pure  silver . 

100 

Br.  16  5 

98.6 

151.57 

Kharoobat  (shell  circled) ...... 

5  pr.  ct.  under  do. 

95 

Br.  6  5 

94.3 

145.16 

Dain,  ta  kyat  det  . 

10  pr.  ct.  above  st. 

93.5 

Br.  2 

92.5 

142,28 

„  ko  moo  dot . 

9  pr.  ct.  „ 

92  6 

standard 

91.7 

141.00 

„  sheet  moo  dot . 

8  pr.  ct.  „ 

91.8 

AYo.  4 

90.0 

138  44 

„  kwon,  licet  moo  dot  ... 

7  pr,  ct.  „ 

90.9 

AVo.  3 

90.4 

139.08 

„  nga  moo  det  . 

5  pr.  ct.  „ 

89.7 

■Wo.  5 

87.6 

137.79 

Madain  (alloyed  dam)  . 

? 

Wo  42 

74,1 

114.08 

Yowetnee  (red  flowered  or  star) 

Ava  standard 

85.0 

Wo.  4 

90.0 

138.44 

„  kyat  gc  . 

10  pr.  ct.  alloy 

77.3 

Wo.  14 

85.8 

132.03 

„  tshay  nga  kyat  ge  . 

15  pr.  ct.  „ 

73.9 

Wo.38.5 

75.6 

116.32 

,,  nhect  tshay  gc  . 

20  pr.  ct.  „ 

70  8 

Wo. 34 

77.5 

119.21? 

„  thoun  tshaj  g6  . 

30  pr.  ct.  „ 

65.4 

Wo.72 

61.6 

94.85 

„  le  tshay  ge . 

40pr.ct.  „ 

60.7 

Wo  77 

69.6 

91.65 

„  nga  tshay  g5  . 

50pr.ct.  „ 

56.7 

Wo.88 

55.0 

84.60 

„  kyouk  tshay  g6  ......... 

60pr.ct.  „ 

53.1 

Wo.  109 

50.4 

71.14 

„  khwon  nhoet*tshay  ge. . 

70pr.  ct.  ,, 

50.0 

Wo.107 

51,3 

72.42 

■  „  sheet  tshay  ge . 

80  pr.  ct.  „ 

47.2 

Wo.112 

49.3 

69,22 

„  ko  tshay  g6.. . 

90  pr.  ct.  „ 

44.7 

Wo.116 

43.5 

66.65 

Yowetnee  gyan . 

Eangoon  yowetneo  . 

J  yowetnee,  J  alloy 
5  per  cent,  better 

42.9 

Wo.  131 

37.0 

57.04 

than  Ava  stand. 

90.0 

Wo.  4 

90.0 

138.44 

(A  deduction  of  1  per  cent. 

should  be  expected  from  the  produce  of  Avs 

L  bullion, 

on  account  of  the  vitreous  coat  of  litharge  which  adheres  to  the  lumps). 

This  table  is  abstracted  from  the  examination  of  thirty-five  specimens  of  silver 

specially  prepared  in  Ava,  in  presence  of  the  Eesident, 
Burmese  with  the  English  assay, 

*  See  page  34. 

for  the  comparison  of  the 

TABLE  OE  COPPEE  COINS. 
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Name. 

Weight 
in  troy 
grams. 

Usual 
rate  per 
rupee. 

Where  current.  Eemarks. 

Gorakhpflr  . 

186 

26-36 

Benares  district,  former  standard  pais^L. 

Gwaliar,  old . 

146 

62 

Marked  Muhammad  Akbar  Shflh. 

H4dew&.  . 

296 

Near  Nagpur. 

Hktras . 

280 

34 

Current  in  N&.gpdr. 

Indor  . 

115 

In  MMwa  generally 

Jalflon  . 

252 

40  ? 

Bandalkhand,  the  Bhl^Scihi  paisfl. 

Java,  1814  . 

172 

Marked  ‘  1st.  B.Y.  E.I.C.’ 

Jh&.nsi  . 

260 

Current  in  Bandalkhand. 

J  oWtilpOr 

260 

Narbadda  valley. 

JaipCir  . 

280 

32i 

Agra  and  Jaipur  districts. 

Xukurcti  . 

C>o2 

40-48 

Near  Pann‘A  in  Bandalkhand  :  bears  a  device, 

"ShC'tri  . 

252 

resembling  a  Hanumhn — 3120  per  man. 
Kukureli  or  Kukureti 

Karoli 

^281 

*o 

Current  at  Dibit  and  Earoli. 

Madras,  1803  . 

1808  . 

120 

XX.-kas  piece,  coined  in  England. 

Three  falbs,  or  one  falam  kburd  (little  fanam). 

1832  . 

100 

64 

Equalised  with  Bengal  and  Madras  paisA. 

Kota . 

275 

34 

In  Kotb,  Ajmir,  etc. .  a  square  coin. 

Lukhnow,  old . 

195 

Machblisbbi,  1  Current  in  Oudh  and  Kanouj 

new  ... 

185 

46 

Sbirsbhi,  j  to  Mainpuri. 

1806  ... 

284* 

26* 

See  Farrukh^Lbbd. 

Madhus&.M  . 

270 

35-40 

Chief  currency  of  Allah hb ad  and  the  Dohb, 

Maiwar  . 

34 

378 

formerly  of  Benhres  and  Mirzaphr. 

A  very  small  coin. 

Marwar  . 

330 

Muzaffar^bfld  . 

190 

Mansdri  . 

169 

58 

In  Agra,  etc. 

) 

MathurS.,  old  . 

147 

46i 

new . 

135 

68‘ 

>  Agra,  Mathur&,  Bindrhban,  etc. 

double  ... 

270 

34 

Nazir  Sh^li . 

131 

Son  of  Ghias-ud-din  Shhh :  ancient  square 

NcpCd  . . 

207 

pais&.  of  S^gar  district. 

Current  in  the  TurM. 

,,  paisa, . 

164 

80 

Bahhdurshhi,  coined  and  current  in  Nepal. 

NajibhMd  . 

243 

40 

In  Barelli  and  Rohilkhand. 

Nagar  . 

176 

Marked  ‘  Nagar  5221,’  device,  a  rude  elephant ; 

some  have  ‘  Pan,  Patan,’  or  Zarh-i  patan.’ 

In  the  Narbaddh  Territories. 

Narwar . 

107 

NawCisflhi . 

197 

47 

Old  Lukhnow,  so  called. 

Patna,  old  . 

240 

32? 

Of  native  fabrication. 

1817 . 

101 

64 

Coined  at  Patna  and  Calcutta. 

One  hundred  to  the  dollar :  and  halves.  Coined 

Penang . 

133 

Patifila  (Rfljiisflhi) 

170? 

in  England.  Current  in  Penang,  Singa¬ 
pore,  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 

Current  in  Patihla,  Dihli,  etc. 

ll&jgarh  . 

U^Ljmahal . . 

Rew^isflhi . . 

Shgar  ? . . 

SupCir  . 

Samiranpur . 

Tari  . 

.  274 
.  109 
.  220 

.  173 
.  255 
.  254 

36 

46 

35? 

42^ 

Coined  at  R&.jmahal. 

In  Rewa  ^  device,  a  kind  of  N5gari  figure  one  n 
See  BM&shhi. 

The  ‘Nagar’,,  pais&,,  so  caRed  by  the  natives. 
Also  called  Alamshhi. 

?  Tchri. 

Tchri  . 

Tirlangh  . 

.  260 
.  150 

43“ 

In  Bandalkhand,  equal  to  Jhhnsi. 

Telinga,  or  Southern  India, 

Dutch,  marked  ‘  I  St.’  (one  stiver). 

About  double  the  Maiw^ri. 

Tranquebar  . 

tJdipur . 

.  120 
.  65 

160 

The  weights,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  taken  from  specimens  collected  chiefly 
at  Benfires. 
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BHIXISH  INDIAIT  MOITETAEY  SYSTESf. 


SYMBOLS,  ETC.  OK  MODEEK  IKDIAK  COIKS. 

Before  giving  the  Catalogue  of  Symbols  figured  in  plate  xlv.,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  plate  xlvi.,  which  gives 
such  samples  of  the  modern  coins  of  India  as  will  enable  him  to 
recognise  their  principal  varieties  at  sight.  Those  of  Kcpal,  Assam, 
Kachar  and  Lassa,  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  Kagari,  Bengali, 
and  Tibetan  characters  on  them;  the  pagodas,  also,  of  South  India 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  Kagan  coin  of  Kota  may  be  classified  from 
its  Lotus  symbol,  although  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  decy]:)hcr 
inscription.  But  the  great  majority  of  coins  tre^atgfi  of  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  and  Tables  are  similar  tojS^g^J^  2,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
and  12,  which  exhibit  portions  only  of  a  Eer^-^^^  inscription,  g<:un;’Aiiy 
of  very  imperfect  execution.  These  can  only  ov  icnown  by  the  signs 
or  symbols  of  the  various  States  inserted  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  impression  :  thus,  Ko.  11  is  known  to  be  of  Indor,  from  the  Solar 
effigy.  The  following  particulars  of  the  coins  in  plate  xlv.  will  save 
the  necessity  of  any  further  general  remarks,  in  addition  to  tliosc 
already  made  at  page  40. 

1.  THE  19th  SAN  SIKKA  RUPEE. 

Kow  [and  up  to  1835]  coined  at  the  Calcutta  mint;  bearing  the 
Shah  ’Alam  distich,  explained  in  page  2.  All  the  Company’s  silver 
and  gold  money  of  Bengal,  up  to  the  present  day,  is  of  the  same 
style,  containing  the  whole  inscription,  of  which  parts  only  are 
visible  on  most  of  the  native  coins. 

2.  THE  OLD  SALIMSAHf  RUPEE. 

Current  in  Malwa,  and  coined  by  the  Eaja  of  Pratapgarh.  The 
words  visible  on  the 

Obverse: 

(intended  for  SMh  'Alam  Mmi  etc.)  and  the  Hijra  date,  1199, 

which,  however,  does  not  correspond  with  the  year  of  reign  on  the 

Eeverse  : 

‘  29tli  year  of  the  prosperous  reign.’ 

This  is  the  earliest  year  of  the  coinage  of  these  rupees ;  those  of 
the  45th  san  were  in  course  of  coinage  in  1823.  They  were  issued 
to  the  troops  at  the  exchange  of  122.8  per  130  Earrukhabad  rupees, 

3.  THE  BAJRANGGARIl  RUPEE. 

(Kear  Kota  Bundi)  known  by  the  Lotus  symbol ;  coined  by  a  petty 
zamindar ;  much  debased.  In  the  Bhakhii  dialect. 

Obverse : 

Sri  rdma  chaprdsi  pavmipntra,  halapdyan  ‘  All-poworful  son  of  tlio  air  (Ilaniunan) 
servant  of  Efima.’ 


Doulili*  l*(Ufodti 


Un  d>r  'ti  t<  F (wsa 
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Reverse  : 

^STOtn:  IFPTT  TTWT  W?rf%5l  %  ' 

Is  par  chhdpd  men  rdjd  Jay  Singh  Ice  21  Jayanagar.  ‘  On  this  coin  is  imprinted  the 
21st  (year)  of  'Rkik  Jay  Singh  at  Jaynagar.’ 

The  initial  and  final  letters  are  imperfectly  visible  on  the  coin ;  the 
purport  shews  it  to  be  struck  at  Jaynagar,  a  village  near  Bajranggarh., 

4.  THE  NEPAL  MUHR,  OR  HALF  RUPEE. 

Obverse  : 

SriS7dSri  Jratdp  Sink  Sdh  Deva  (titles  of  the  R&.j4)  1686. 

Reverse : 

•^fN^^ftrwar 

SriSriSri  QorahJmdth,  (the  principal  god  worshipped  by  the  hill  people,  whence 
their  name  of  ‘  G-orkhas  ’  is  derived.) 

Centre : 

SriSriSri  Guhyeswari^  ‘the  omniscient  goddess  Devi.’ 


5.  AN  ASSAMESE  RUPEE. 

Of  an  octagonal  form.  The  inscription  is  in  the  Bengali  cha¬ 
racter,  but  in  the  Sanskrit  language. 

Obverse : 

SriS^'i  Hara  Gaiwi  padd^nlnja  ^nadhiiJcarasya^  ‘  The  sippcr  of  the  honey  of  the  foot 
of  Sri  Hara  Ganri.’ 


Reverse :  . 

^  ^ 

S7'iSri  mat  Swarga  Deva  liudy'a  SmgJiasya.  SdJcc  1630,  ‘The  blessed  and  celestial 
Rudra  Singh.’  The  Shka  date  corresponds  to  a.d.  1708. 


6.  A  KACHAR  RUPEE. 

In  this  the  Bengali  letters  are  connected  together  by  parallel  lines. 
Obverse :  The  inscription  is  not  intelligible. 

Reverse : 

iSi  f?ifH  ■pw  I 


Sri  Girts  Oha7idra  Ndrhyatia  (the  Rhjh’s  name). 

7.  CHINESE-TIBET  SILVER  MONEY. 

Coined  at  Lassa  iyoide  page  33).  On  the  obverse,  in  the  Tibetan 
character,  gtsang paJm^  'pure  money,’  cliali  'h.chhin  (name  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor).  On  the  four  corners  of  the  margin  of  another  coin 
similar  to  the  one  depicted,  are  the  four  letters  nyi  liu  rtsa  Ina  {25) 
meaning  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  (  =  a.d.  1831) : 
the  date  on  the  coin  in  the  plate  is  not  decypherable.  The  Chinese 


1  The  plate  states  it  to  be  a  PratC^pgarh  rupee,  as  it  was  labelled  in  the  Assay- 
office  cabinet;  but  on  reference  to  Major  Stacy,  at  Nasirhb4d,  it  turns  out  to  be  as 
above.  The  inscription  was  read  by  a  pandit  at  that  place,  who  makes  the  last 
words,  ^Jayasingh  he  rdj  Jayapiir  men;*  but  I  consider  the  above  more  consistent 
with  the  specimen  in  my  possession. 
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inseription  on  tlie  reverse  consists  of  four  words,  ha-hen  ^oo-chung,  ^tlie 
Emperor  Ea-hen’s^  precious  money.’ 

8.  THE  ARKAT  RUPEE. 

The  full  inscription  of  this  (the  Madras)  coin  is  given  in  page  3. 
It  is  known  by  the  part  of  visible,  and  by  the  groups  of  four 

dots  and  the  lotus  or  Kly. 

9.  THE  SAGAR  RUPEE. 

In  this  the  Shah  ’Alam  distich  can  barely  be  traced.  The  trident, 
star,  and  flag  of  Siva  are  its  distinguishing  marks. 

10.  THE  NAGPUR  RUPEE. 

This  coin  bears  the  inscription  of  Muhammad  Shah.  Bihha  muldrih 
Idd^-shdh  Glid'd  Muhammad  Slidh)  only  recognizable  by  the  two  final 
letters  of  the  Emperor’s  name.  It  is  known  to  be  of  Eiigpur  by  the 
^  hh  (or  it  inverted  ?)  which  may  stand  for  Bhunsla,  the  name  of  the 
reigning  Eajas  of  Eagpur;  the  ‘  t'  {^arh-i  ..,t)  may  be  the  final  letter 
of  Hingan  G-hat,  the  place  of  coinage.^ 

11.  THE  INDOR  RUPEE. 

Parts  of  the  words  Bhdh  ^Alam  Iddshdh  are  here  visible,  and  the 
usual  year  of  the  reign :  the  solar  disc  distinguishes  the  coin. 

12.  THE  SHfRSAHf,  OR  NEW  LUKHNOW  RUPEE. 

Besides  the  absurd  armorial  bearings,  constructed  of  two  tigers,  two 
fish  and  a  dagger,  surmounted  by  a  royal  umbrella ;  this  rupee  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

Obverse : 

‘  The  king  of  the  world,  Gli§.zi-ud-dm,  Haidar  ’Ali,  by  the  grace  of  tbc  Lord  of 
Glory,  has  struck  coin  in  silver  and  gold,  a.h.  1238.' 

Eeverse : 

^Cij\  \  j\t^  ^  A 

‘  In  the  5tb  year  of  kis  illustrious  reign,  at  tbc  capital  of  tlie  sdbab  of  Oudb.’ 

13.  AN  ANCIENT  GOLD  HUN, 

with  part  of  an  inscription  in  the  Sanskrit  character  on  one  side,  and 
a  single  image  on  the  other. 

14.  A  MODERN  DOUBLE  PAGODA. 

Struck  at  Madras,  showing  the  character  of  the  former  English 
currency  of  that  presidency. 

15.  THE  COMMON  BHARTPITR  PAISA. 

Shewing  that  the  copper  coins  may  be  also  recognised  by  their  ap« 

1  The  late  Emperor  of  China,  written  ‘Kca-king'  in  the  Anglo-Chnicso  Kahaidar, 
reigned  from  1781  to  1821. 

2  I  have  since  been  informed  that  the  symbol  on  the  Nagpur  rupee  is  intended  for 
the  MarhtM  numeral  equivalent  to  4i. 
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propriate  emblems.  The  inscription  will  be  seen  to  be  part  of  the 
Muhammad  Shah  legend. 

16.  madras  copper  coin. 

struck  in  England  for  circulation  at  Madras  (see  page  4).  The 
same  coat  of  arms  will  be  found  on  the  Bombay  and  Penang  copper 
currency. 

CATALOGUE  OF  SYMBOLS  Ohl  MODEEY  HsfUIAJNT  COINS. 

(PLATE  XLVI.) 

[Taken  from  specimens  in  the  Assay  Office  or  in  the  author’s  possession.  In 
some  cases  (marked  ?),  it  is  probable  that  the  specimens  have  been  misnamed  from 
their  being  found  current  in  other  districts  with  different  names.] 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  PHtJL,  (‘ FLOWER’) 
STAR,  AND  DOT. 

1  Company’s  rupee.  Gokula  rupee  ? 

2  Saronj  rupee. 

3  Isl£Lma.b&.d  muhr  of  Aurangzib. 

4  Vazirsabi  rupee,  san  9.  B^iiasbhi? 

5  Sdrat  &  old  Bombay  (with  a  crown). 

6  Korah  (in  Aliahbbbd)  with  21. 

7  Srinagar,  with  45.  Sdgar  with  45. 

8  Jhbnsi.  Also  10. 

9  Saharanphr:  common. 

10  Jhimsi  with  5  leaves,  Gwblffir. 

11  Sdgar  with  45.  plate  slv.) 

12  Murshidbbad, 

13  Barclli,  with  30. 

14  Sahkranphr,  with  9.14|  Old  Assam. 

15  Old  Sdrat  muhr. 

16  Jalwan  or  Jbffioii 

17  Siwa.i  gold  muhr,  Aurangzib. 
Nhgphr,  with  94.  Gokula,  with  78. 

18  Common  .  Ujjain,  with  93  or  37. 
Udipdr. 

19  Ark&.t.  Chilki  Arkdt,  etc. 

20  Piivatc  mark  of  Benbres  mint  (cen¬ 

tre  dot  enlarged). 

21  Kora  or  Corah,  with  6 

22  Ujjain. 

23  Old  Farrukhhbhd  lupce  and  muhr, 

24  Bharatpdr,  (sec  plate  xlv.) 

25  China wa  rupee  (Arkht). 

20  Bhikanir,  with  62,  63, 

27  Maishr,  eomnion ;  Cliandausi. 

VARIETIES  OF  'I  HE  PADAM,  ‘  LOTUS  ’  OR 

‘trefoil.’ 

28  Indor,  old,  with  29, 

29  Ditto. 

30  Barclli,  with  13, 


31  Madras,  Slidhpiar,  ’Alinagar. 

32  New  Madras. 

33  Garnhli  rupee  (Arkht). 

34  Chandur. 

35  Gokula,  or  Gandashhi  pais^. 

36  KMpi. 

37  Oujeinnew.  Chanda:  common. 

38  KMpi. 

39  Patna  ^  Muhr  of  Dihli 

40  Bhartphr  pais§,  (sec  plate  xlv.). 

41  Old  paisa  found  in  Shgar. 

varieties  of  the  TRIsdL,  RALA,  OR 
‘  TRIDENT.’ 

42  Mathurh.  Jhlhon,  Shgar. 

43  Srinagar,  with  7 

44  Old  Shgar,  Khlpi. 

45  ,,  Jhlaon,  etc. 

46  Kalpi  paish,  with  43,  etc, 

47  Nephl  muhr.  (see  plate  xlv.) 

48  Bhophl,  Bhilsh,  K^ithgarh, 

49  Tolinga  paish,^ 

50  Ganjam. 

51  Old  Dihli  and  Farrukhhhhd :  common. 
Nhgpdr  of  Jeswant  Kao. 

52  Nasir  Shhhi,  old  NarhaddCi  paish. 

53  Sultan  Muhammad,  „ 

PIIUL,  PADAM  PHtJL,  ‘  FLOWER,  KNOT.’ 

54  Koth  rupee— and  with  57. 

55  Ivoth  rupee. 

56  Bundi.  Koth. 

57  Now  Koth,  with  56. 

58  Harda  (NarhaddS.). 

59  Kota  variety,  Bajranggarh. 

60  Benares,  old,  small  with  80. 

61  Bhikanir,  with  26,  62,  63, 

62  „  reverse. 
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BARCHhA,  ^SPEAJR’  or  ‘  SCEPTRE,’  GEDA, 
OR  ‘mace/ 

64  J odliptir.  P^. 

65  Koch^man,  with  92.  Bophsahi. 

66  JTodhpiir.  N^gor. 

67  Barelli  ?  TJrch§.  ?  P§li. 

JHAR,  THtJHAR ;  ‘  BRANCH  OR  SPRIG.’ 

68 

69  Jaiphr-Siw^Li  gold  muhr. 

70  Ajrair. 

71  Chitor,  Krishn^garh. 

72  (Jaiphr). 

78  Jaiptir  rupee  and  mubr. 

74  Bandarsela  ? 

75  MathurS..  Jaipdr, 

76  Chinslir,  with  100.  TJdip hr,  Chitor 
old? 

77  Barh^mphr? 

VARIETIES  OP  THE  ROHtJ,  OR  ‘  FISH.’ 

78  Gokula  paish. 

79  Oudh,  LnkhnO’W  old  rupee. 

80  Ditto,  Barelli.  Old  Benhres. 

81  Machlishhi  of  Lukhnow, 

82  Beulres  old. 

StJRAJS,  ‘the  sim.’ 

83  New  Indor  rupee  and  muhr. 

84  Indor. — Djjain. 

85  „  copper  coin. 

86  J5el  pattd,  Maheswar,  with  87. 

87  Lingam^  Maheswari  rupee. 

88  Fatdky  ‘  flag  or  standard  of  Siva  r  ’ 
S^igar  rupee  (pi.  xlv.).  Nhgphr, 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  ‘  SWORD:  *  SHAMSHfnf 

89  Chanda,  Gwhlihr, — common, 

90  Haidarhhy,  of  i^sim  ’Ali. 

91  „  Govind-hakhsht 


VARIETIES  or  THE  ELAtIr,  ©R  ^DAGGER.’’ 

96  Akhar  II.  of  Dihli— small. 

97  Narwar. 

98  Bhartphr.  (see  plate  xlv.) 

99  Siwai  gold  muhr  of  Muhammad  Shhh, 

with  13  :  small. 

100  The  Anhus  of  Puna. — Chitor. 

NUMERAIiS  AND  LETTERS. 

101  (10)  Hall  sikkh  of  Puna,  Nbgphr. 

102  (9  or  1?)  Bewhpaish.  Bhilsh? 

103  (76)  Jabalphr. 

104  (55)  Shgar. 

105  (75)  Indo-r  old  rupee. 

106  «  (4^1)  Old  Nbgphr  : 

5  (9)  New  do.^ 

107  Tehri,  Bandalkhand,  iUegihle. 

108  sri)  Srishhi  rupee  of  Ajmir. 

109  (^  h)  Haidari  of  Maishr. 

110  (^  cow’)  Chitor;  from  the  pro¬ 

verb  regarding  the  slaughter  by 
Akhar:  mare  Tee  pdpy 

111  (^  so)  Gold  muhr,  unknown  ? 

112  Debased  Dihli  gold  muhr, 
san  29. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

113  (shell)  Bhhtg^on  in  Nephl. 

114  {JBanja^  ‘fists’)  Almorah. 

115  Sglimshhi,  date  1199.  (see  plate  xlv.) 

116  „  Varieties. 

117 

118  Mewfiri  paisfi. 

119  Kukureti,  near  Pannhh  in  Bandal¬ 

khand  (the  god  Hanumfin  .^) 

120  (elephant.)  Nagar,  Patan,  Sophr? 

Struck  by  Tiph 

121  {OhJiatay  ‘the  royal  umbrella’)  on 

some  of  Muhammad  Shhh  and  Shhh 
’Alam’s  Dihli  coins. 


92  Common  shamshirL  122  Variety  of 

93  Kochfiman,  with  64.  123  Et5wamuhr. 


94  Nagpur,  with  17.  Katmandu  (see  124  Jhlnsi. 

p.  31).  Balkh.  125  The  swastika  emblem  of  the  7th  Jiua, 

95  (Pistol)  Agra  paish.  found  on  some  coins. 


1  The  distinguishing  symbol  of  the  old  N5gpfir  rupee,  struck  at  the  Chanda  and 
JEingan  Ghht  mints  was  as  above,  a  Marathi  4|.  When  BachS,  E4o  and  Dr.  Gordon 
had  charge  of  the  mint,  their  mark  was  a  flag  (88).  The  new  Nfigphri  since  1825 
has  the  fl^e  9  above  this  flag.  Other  minor  varieties  are  marked  as  follows  the 
Yeswant  Kko  Nfigpflri,  by  +  ;  the  Man-Bhat-S5hi,  by  = ;  the  Dgno-S5hi,  by  a 
Marfithi  10  (fig.  101) ;  the  E^imji  Tantia  has  a  half  moon  w ;  the  Narsingh  Eko 
the  same  with  a  dot  in  the  centre  m/  ;  the  Siva  Bfio,  the  same  with  a  dot  on  one 
side  w*  There  are  many  more,  hut  they  are  not  considered  chalan  or  ‘  current.’ 
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KOTE  01^  THE  HISTOEY  OE  THE  GOLD  AHD  SILVEE 
CUEEEHCIES  OE  IHDIA. 

[As  tke  general  subject  of  metaEic  currencies  is  just  now  attracting 
the  serious  attention  of  tbe  European  public,  it  may  be  useful  tbat  I 
should  recapitulate  briefly  the  facts  to  be  gathered  from  the  detached 
notices  of  the  coins  of  the  various  Idngdoms  and  diverse  epochs  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  preceding  pages,  which  throw  light  upon  the  little  known 
history  of  Indian  mintages ;  and  further,  that  I  should  complete  the 
review  by  exhibiting  the  action  of  our  own  civilization  on  the  cir¬ 
culating  media  of  these  later  days,  especially  in  reference  to  the  im¬ 
portant  question  of  the  institution  and  organization  of  the  gold  coinage 
as  a  legal  tender,  and  its  eventual  supersession  as  such  in  1836. 

I  have  elsewhere  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  people  of  Hin¬ 
dustan,  in  very  early  times,  had  independently  achieved  considerable 
progress  in  the  art  of  coining ;  even  before  Greek  civilization  reached 
them  through  the  influence  of  Alexander’s  expedition,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  settlement  in  India  proper  of  the  Eactrian-Hellenes.  Indeed, 
we  are  able  to  trace  by  the  produce  itself,  each  phase  of  mint  de¬ 
velopment  and  each  successive  effort  of  invention  tending  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  perfect  coin.  The  earliest  movement  is  seen  in  the 
fabrication  of  irregularly  outlined  flat  pieces  of  silver  or  copper,  of  flxied 
weights,  whose  currency  is  marked  by  the  symbols  of  consecutive 
dynasties,  punched  at  hazard  on  their  surfaces.  Next,  we  remark  a 
more  careful  rounding  off  of  the  metal,  and  the  application  of  a  single 
die  over  the  whole  of  one  surface,  the  other  being  left  blank.  As  we 
proceed,  we  meet  with  complete  coins ;  but  these  are  cast  in  moulds, 
and  may  possibly  indicate  separate  and  independent  progress.  Suc¬ 
cessive  modifleations  and  improvements  are  observable  in  cither  class, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  more  at  large  in  this  place;  and,  finally, 
we  arrive  at  excellent  specimens  of  an  issue  of  fairly  coined  money, 
seemingly  local  in  Northern  Hindustan,^  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
assign  to  a  period  prior  to  the^  advent  of  the  Greeks.  Coins  of  these 
epochs  have  been  found  in  silver,  copper,  bronze,  and  lead ;  the  non^* 
discovery  of  any  examples  in  gold  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  metal  was  not  used  for  coining  purposes;  but 
merely  amounts  to  the  fact  that,  if  used,  it  was  of  rare  occurrence. 

1  Coins  of  tbe  Bebat  type.  Article  X. 
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The  Eactrian-Greeks,  as  far  as  their  Indian  provinces  teU  the  tale, 
'would  appear  to  have  restricted  themselves  to  a  currency  of  the  two 
metals,  silver  and  copper.  Their  successors,  the  Indo-Scythians  again, 
discontinued  the  issue  of  a  silver  currency,  and  supplied  its  place  by  a 
gold  coinage ;  increasing,  simultaneously,  the  weight  of  the  copper 
pieces.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  dates  of  succeeding 
dynasties ;  but  we  find  the  Guptas, — who  imitated  the  devices  of  the 
Indo-Scythian  money, — ^in  possession  of  a  copious  gold  currency  in 
their  eastern  provinces  on  the  Ganges,  aided  by  a  limited  silver,  but 
sufficient  copper  medium  of  exchange ;  while  their  dominions  towards 
the  Western  coast  were  supplied  almost  exclusively  with  a  silver  coin¬ 
age  based  upon  the  mintages  of  the  Sah  kings  of  Saurashtra  (Gujarat) ; 
who  in  their  own  case  had  previously  copied  the  style  of  the  Greek 
hemi-drachmas  of  Apollodotus  and  other  sovereigns.  Here  we  must 
pass  over  centuries,  and  present  our  next  tableau  in  the  time  of 
the  Brahman  kings  of  Kabul  and  the  Panjab  (about  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury  A.n.).  In  this  instance  also  the  currency  is  confined  to  silver 
and  copper.  Mahmud,  and  his  successors  of  the  Ghazni  dynasty,  em¬ 
ployed  gold  in  addition  to  the  lower  metals.  At  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Muhammadan  occupation  of  India  (a.h.  587,  A.n.  1191) 
the  northern  provinces  of  Hindustan  were  furnished  with  a  currency 
composed  of  a  combination  of  silver  and  copper  mixed  in  uncertain 
proportions :  while  the  Eahtor  monarchs  of  Hanauj  still  continued  to 
issue  gold.  The  former  coins,  which  were  entitled  after  the  capital, 
Eilliwals  ( adopted  by  the  Pathan  Sultans  of  India,  and 
a  middle  currency  of  such  incorporated  metals  remained  in  use  up  to  the 
time  of  Baber  (a.h.  930,  A.n.  1523-24).  Simultaneously  with  the 
retention  of  this  type  of  the  local  money,  the  Muhammadans  intro¬ 
duced  modified  forms  of  dirhams  and  dinars,  of  equal  weights  (174 
grains).  At  what  relative  proportion  these  stood  to  each  other  we 
are  left  to  conjecture,  as  history  is  silent  on  the  subject,  and  the  coins 
themselves  afford  us  no  means  of  instituting  a  comparison.  The  lower 
currency  was  completed  by  a  copper  coinage,  which  in  some  cases 
extended  to  so  minute  a  division  as  17.4  grains. 

The  celebrated  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  (a.h.  725,  a.d.  1324-5) 
introduced  an  infinite  variety  of  new  coins  of  all  descriptions,  and 
evidently  remodelled  the  rates,  together  with  the  weights  of  his 
currency.  The  gold  coinage  was  raised  from  174  to  200  grains,  and 
the  silver  reduced  from  the  former  amount  to  140  grains.  But  his 
grand  effort  at  finance  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  production 

1  Inscription  of  a,h.  587  (a.d.  1191)  on  the  Mosque  of  the  Kutb  at  Dihli;  the 
original  reads  preferaTily  Dilli^l,  but  the  T&j  ul  Mhasir  determines  the  word  as 
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of  a  scheme  of  a  representative  currency  (founded  on  the  Chinese  paper 
credit  system)  in  which  copper  and  brass  tokens  were  stamped  with  an 
authoritative  impress  of  value,  whether  as  the  equivalent  of  gold  or 
silver,*  and  in  addition,  parallel  representatives  of  the  ordinary  sub¬ 
divisions  of  each,  were  issued  to  complete  the  currency.  This  attempt, 
after  producing  countless  troubles,  and  resulting  in  utter  failure — even 
under  the  guidance  of  an  absolute  and  unscrupulous  tyrant — was 
abandoned  definitively  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  ordinance.  I  need  not  notice  the  minor 
incidents  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak^s  miut  administration,  further 
than  to  note  a  seeming  reversion  to  the  previous  system  of  weights  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  17 or  need  I  more  fully  advert  to  the 
state  of  the  currency  under  his  successors,  beyond  remarking  that 
Baber  seems  to  have  designed  to  substitute  his  Central  Asian  scheme 
of  coinage  in  place  of  the  then  existmg  local  distribution  of  the 
currency.  However,  when  Shir  Shah  had  driven  Humayun  out  of 
India  (a.h.  949,  a.d.  1541)  he  entered  upon  a  general  reform  of  the 
coinage,  which  had  the  efi’ect  of  introducing  the  now  universal  rupee, 
and  abolishing  the  unsatisfactory  compound  of  mixed  metals ;  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  simplifying  the  lower  coinage,  by  its  reduction  to  a  fixed  and 
determined  standard  of  j)ure  copper,^  representing  the  dam,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  previously  been  minted  in  billon.^ 

At  length  we  reach  an  epoch  when  we  have  no  longer  to  depend 
upon  the  coins  as  our  only  data,  but  are  able  to  cite  written  and  con¬ 
temporary  authority  for  the  illustration  of  our  subject.  Akbar’s  minister, 
Abu’lfazl,  has  preserved  to  us  a  full  and  complete  record  of  his 
master’s  mint  arrangements;  from  this  we  discover  that  the  autho¬ 
ritative  standard  of  the  day  was  copper,  based  upon  the  dam,  which  is 
defined  as  “  a  copper  coin,  in  weight  5  tanks,  or  1  tola,  8  mashas,  and 
7  ratis,  in  value  the  40th  part  of  a  rupee.”  The  text  of  the  ^  Ayfn-i 
Akberi  ’  goes  on  to  declare  the  weight  and  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins,  the  equivalents  of  each  bckq>’  expressed  in  dams,  and  their  relative 
exchangeable  value  inter  se  being  for  the  moment  altogether  ignored.^ 
In  this  same  measure  of  value  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire  ai’e  esti¬ 
mated,  indeed,  it  would  appear  from  an  incidental  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  relative  values,  that  the  definition  of  the  worth  of 

^  I  have  estimated  this  coin  at  323.5  grains  ';  pieces  now  in  existence  weigh  as 
high  as  322  grs.  (See  ‘  Numismatic  Chronicle,’  xv,  1852.) 

2  ^‘The  d^m,”  says  Ahd’lfazl,  ‘^was  formerly  called  pysahand  also  Bahloli.” — 
Bahlol  Lodi’s  mixed  coinage  contributes  isolated  specimens  that  might  well  represent 
the  requisite  value,  as  tested  by  present  assays ;  hut  there  is  an  absence  of  unitormity 
in  the  general  results  that  forbids  our  recognising  any  specific  class  of  higher  or 
lower  equivalents. 

2  Gladwin’s  ‘Ayin-i  Akberi,’  i.  p.  37. 
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gold  by  any  silver  estimate,  was — ^like  the  rupee  itself — a  novelty.^ 
The  materials  afforded  by  the  text  of  the  ^Ayiu-i  Akberi,’  whether 
tested  by  the  valuation  in  dams,  or  by  the  equivalents  subsequently 
given  of  the  rupee  correspondents  of  the  several  descriptions  of  muhrs, 
equally  establish  the  result  that  gold  stood  to  silver  as  1  to  9.4. 
The  rupees,  it  will  be  seen,  were  themselves  of  various  standards, 
ranging  from  the  39  dams  of  the  old  round  rupee,  to  the  40  dams  of 
the  square  jalalf ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  acknowledged  in  one  place  that 
even  the  estimated  rates  were  uncertain  in  their  application,  and  that 
the  silver  coin  was  left  to  find  its  own  level  in  the  market.^ 

I  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  British  influence  is  felt  upon  the 
the  currencies  of  India,  and  as  this  is  a  subject  connected  with  which 
much  misunderstanding  and  some  misrepresentation  have  taken  place, 
I  secure  myself  from  any  possible  prejudice  or  favor  by  permitting  the 
Government  to  state  its  own  case,  in  extracts  from  the  legislative 
enactments  promulgated  from  time  to  time.  The  history  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  its  earlier  portions,  and  incomplete  towards  its  end,  where, 
it  is  clear,  much  remains  intentionally  untold. 

Eegulation  XXXY.  of  1793. — Preamble. — ''A  Eegulation  for 
re-enacting,  with  amendments,  the  Eules  passed  on  the  20th  June, 
24th  October,  and  31st  ITovember,  1792,  and  subsequent  dates,  for 
the  reform  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa ; 
and  for  prohibiting  the  currency  of  any  Gold  or  Silver  Coin  in  those 
provinces,  but  the  19th  Sun  Sicca  Eupees  and  the  19th  Sun  Gold 
Mohurs.’^ 

Sec.  1.  .  .  The  sicca  rupee  of  the  19th  sun  is  the  established 
silver  coin  of  the  country,  and  the  rupee  in  which  the  public  revenues 
are  payable.  It  was  with  a  view  to  render  it  the  general  measure 
of  value,  that  Government  determined  in  the  year  1773,  that  all 
rupees  coined  in  future  should  bear  the  impression  of  the  19th  sun  or 
year  of  the  reign  ofShah  Alum.  .  .  .  The  rules  by  which  the  gold 
coin  has  been  regulated  have  been  productive  of  evils,  similar  to  those 
which  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  silver  coin.  Under  the 
native  administrations,  and  until  the  year  1766,  the  gold  mohur  was 
not  considered  as  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  public  or  private 
transaction,  nor  was  the  number  of  rupees  for  which  it  was  to  pass 

1  Whea  Azad-al-claulah  ‘‘was  sent  to  Kandcs,  Tudermull  made  tlio  price  of 
gold  mohurs  to  be  estimated  in  rupees i.  p.  39.  The  original  Persian  text  is 
somewhat  obscure  in  this  passage ,  and  the  MS.  copies  vary  in  the  wording  of  the 
sentence ;  but  Gladwin  seems  to  have  fathomed  the  real  moaning. 

®  “  Although  the  market  price  is  sometimes  more  or  less  than  40  ddms,  yet  this 
value  is  always  set  upon  it  in  comparative  calculations.” — Ayin-i  Akberi,  i,  35.  Tho 
original  passage  is  quoted  in  the  body  of  note  -  p.  5,  su^yrd. 
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current  ever  fixed  by  tbe  Government.  It  was  struck  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  individuals,  and  tbe  value  of  it,  in  the  markets,  fluctuated 
like  other  commodities  :  silver  being  the  metal  wbicb.  was  the  general 
measure  of  value  throughout  the  country.  In  the  year  1766,  the 
value  of  the  gold  coin,  with  respect  to  the  silver,  was  first  fixed,  and 
the  former  coin  declared  a  legal  tender  of  payment.  A  gold  mohur 
was  struck,  and  ordered  to  pass  for  fourteen  sicca  rupees.  Eut  as  this 
coin  (calculating  according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals) 
was  much  below  the  worth  of  the  silver,  in  the  number  of  rupees 
for  which  it  was  ordered  to  pass,  it  was  found  impossible  to  render 
it  current,  and  it  was  accordingly  called  in ;  and  a  new  gold  mohur, 
being  that  now  current,  was  issued  in  1769,  which  was  directed  to 
pass  as  a  legal  tender  of  payment  for  sixteen  sicca  rupees.  The 
intrinsic  worth  of  this  coin  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  nominal 
value  of  it,  or  as  nearly  so  as  was  deemed  necessary  to  render  it 
current  at  the  prescribed  rate.”  [The  Eegulation  then  goes  on  to 
enumerate  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  giving  free  currency  to  these 
coins, ^  and  proceeds  to  say:]  ^‘The  means  which  appear  best  calculated 

^  Sir  James  Stcuart,  iu  his  work,  entitled  ‘  The  Principles  of  Money  applied  to 
the  present  state  of  the  Coin  of  Bengal’  (a.d.  1772),  gives  ns  some  interesting 
details  as  to  the  aim  and  object  of  the  original  establishment  of  the  gold  currency  of 
Bengal,  and  the  want  of  success  that  attended  the  measures  of  Government,  confessed 
to  in  the  above  Eegulation.  He  says  :  “  It  has  been  observed,  that  this  coin,  called 
gold  mohurs,  had  been  formerly  coined  at  Bohli,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness 
with  the  sicca  rupee  of  Bengal  and  other  countries  of  Hindostan ;  but  that  they  passed 
conventionally,  having  no  legal  .  .  In  1766,  ,  .  it  was  proposed,  as  an 

expedient  for  augmenting  the  currency  of  specie  to  make  a  coinage  of  gold,  .  .  and 

the  directors  of  this  operation,  pitching  upon  fifteen  Ai'cot  rupees  as  the  value  of  one 
gold  mohur,  instead  of  estimating  the  value  of  these  fifteen  Arcot  rupees  by  the  fine 
metal  contained  in  them,  estimated  them  by  their  current  value,  which  was  above  the 
proportion  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  Mot  satisfied  with  this  first  deviation  from  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  added  to  the  mohur  (already  over-rated  in  its  proportion  to  the  fifteen 
silver  Arcot  rupees)  no  less  than  8  per  cent,  extra-denomination,  entirely  arbitrary. 
So  when  this  gold  currrncy  came  abroad,  it  proved  to  be  no  less  than  17|  per  cent, 
worse  in  payments  than  silver  rupees  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Surat,” 
pp.  26,  27. 

“  The  people  of  that  country  (Bengal)  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  silver 
coin,  that  they  never  would,  except  when  forced  to  it,  receive  the  mohurs  in  payment. 
So  the  Company  was  obliged  to  make  a  new  regulation  in  1769,  little  better  than  the 
former.  At  last  the  gold  currency  fell  all  together  to  many  per  cent,  below  its 
intrinsic  value,  according  to  the  saying.  Dim  vitant  stuUi^  vitia  in  contraria 
ciirruntJ^ 

Sir  J.  Steuart,  at  p.  30  et  neq.^  gives  us  the  weight  and  standard  of  these  coins : — 

The  1766  mohur  was  20  carats  fine,  or  20-2-lths :  full  weight,  179*66  grs., 
proportion  of  fine  gold,  149*72  grains  .  issued  as  the  equivalent  of  14  rupees. 

The  rupee  being  179*66  grs.  in  full  weight,  and  containing  175*92  grs.  of  fine 
silver. 

The  mohur  of  1769,  full  weight  190*773  ^rs.,  contained  190*086  grs.  of  fine 
gold  :  the  value  being  fixed  at  16  rupees :  the  silver  currency  remaining  as  before. 

Our  author  continues :  “  Kow  if  we  go  upon  the  supposition  we  have  hitherto 
adopted,  viz.,  that_  the  proportion  of  the  metals  in  India  was  supposed  to  be  at 
14  to  1  ;  then  in  this  coinage  of  1769,  the  gold  was  over-rated  nearly  5|  per  cent.” 
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to  render  the  gold  mohur  generally  current,  are  to  declare  it  receivable 
at  all  the  pubHc  treasuries,  and  in  all  public  payments  throughout  the 
provinces,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  sicca  rupees.'^ 

Sec.  2.  defines  -weight  and  standards,  or — 

^‘Gold  mohurs,  190-894  troy  grs. :  Assay,  compared  with  English 
standard  gold,  better,  1  car.  grs. 

Sicca  rupees,  179f  grs. :  Assay,  compared  with  English  standard 
silver,  better,  13  dwts.’' 

Sec.  3.  specifies  that  these  gold  mohurs  are  to  be  considered 
a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  all  public  and  private  transactions  .  . 

at  the  rate  of  sixteen  sicca  rupees  and  further  defines  penalties  for 
their  refusal  by  the  native  Treasurers ;  and  to  complete  the  authorita¬ 
tive  currency,  it  is  even  declared  in  Sec.  20,  that  “  no  person  shall 
recover  in  any  com’t  of  judicature  .  .  any  sum  of  money,  under  a 

bond  or  other  writing,  or  any  agreement,  written  or  verbal,  entered 
into  after  the  above-mentioned  date,  by  which  any  sum  of  money  shall 
be  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  any  species  of  rupees,  excepting  sicca 
rupees  or  gold  mohurs  of  the  19  th  sun,  or  the  halves  and  quarters 
of  each.’’ 

Eeo.  YI.  of  1794  postpones  to  10th  April,  1794,  the  operations 
of  Secs,  18,  19,  20,  and  23  ^'as  regards  the  silver  coin.” 

Eeq-.  LIX.  of  1795  further  postpones  the  operation  of  these 
Eules  to  20th  April,  1796. 

Eeq-.  LXI.  of  1795  refers  merely  to  the  amount  of  loss  which  is 
to  be  held  to  reduce  these  rupees  below  the  standard. 

Eeqs.  I.  of  1797,  Y.  of  1801,  and  XXXYIII.  of  1803  relate  to 
exemption  from  duties  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 

Eeq.  XLY.  of  1803  gives  effect  to  the  arrangement  for  the  mintage 
of  Lucknow  or  Eurrukkabad  rupees,  of  the  same  size  and  form  as 
the  19th  sun  sicca  rupees”;  weight  and  standard  to  be  hereafter 
determined. 

Sec.  25  is,  in  effect,  to  the  same  tenor  as  Sec.  20  of  Eeg. 
XXXY.  of  1793,  except  that  gold  mohurs  are  not  alluded  to;  but 
Sec.  42  explains,  that  ^'whereas  the  gold  coin,  denominated  gold 
mohurs,  has  never  obtained  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  ceded 
provinces,  in  consequence  of  silver  having  been  the  general  measure  of 
value  in  those  provinces,  from  time  immemorial ;  and  whereas,  during 
the  government  of  the  Xawab  Yizir,  the  value  of  the  gold  mohurs 
in  circulation,  with  relation  to  the  silver  coin,  was  never  fixed ;  and, 
whereas  the  coinage  of  gold  mohurs  has  been  long  discontinued  by  the 
Xative  Government  of  the  said  provinces,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
foreign  states;  it  is  not,  therefore,  judged  necessary,  at  present,  to 
establish  a  gold  coinage  in  the  provinces  in  question.  The  gold 
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molaurs  slaall  Ibe  permitted  to  be  circulated  in  the  ceded  provinces 
as  heretofore,  according  to  the  value  which  individuals  receiving  and 
paying  the  same  shall  determine;  but,  gold  mohurs  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  public  or  private 
transaction,  nor  shall  they  bear  any  fixed  rate  of  value,  compared  with 
reference  to  the  silver  coin  .  .  established  by  this  Eegulation.’^ 

Sec.  43  et  seg^.  provides  for  the  copper  coinage. 

Eeg.  LIV.  of  1803  postpones  the  operation  of  Sec.  20,  Eeg. 
XXXy.  of  1793,  to  16th  August  for  the  province  of  Chittagong. 

Eeg.  XII.  of  1805,  Sec.  13,  declares  that  after  a  fixed  date,  ^^no 
money  will  be  received  in  payment  of  the  public  revenue  (in  Cuttack), 
excepting  Calcutta  sicca  rupees  or  gold  mohurs  of  the  19th  sun.’’ 

Sec.  15  extends  the  penal  provisions  of  Sec.  20,  Eeg.  XXXY.  of 
1793  to  the  same  province. 

Eeg.  III.  of  1806  specifies  the  weight  and  standard  of  the  Luck¬ 
now  sicca  rupee,  introduced  by  Eeg.  XLY.  of  1803,  viz.:  I73grs. 
troy.  Touch,  or  parts  of  fine  silver,  in  100,  95-5  ;  alloy,  4*5. 

Eeg.  ly.  of  1807  refers  to  rupees  alone,  and  determines  the  rates* 
at  which  rupees  of  sorts  shall  be  received  and  issued  in  the  ceded 
provinces.  Sec.  8  makes  the  same  applicable  to  Cuttack. 

Eeg.  XIII.  of  1807  rescinds  the  penalties  named  in  Secs.  20  and 
21,  Eeg.  XXXy.  of  1793,  and  in  parafiel  sections  applicable  to  local 
divisions  of  the  country;  it  being  admitted  that  in  many  cases,  ^^the 
penalty  of  non-recovery  by  judicial  process  is  not  only  a  hardship  to 
the  individual,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  ends  of  justice.” 

Eeg.  II.  of  1812  defines  duties  on  the  coinage  of  bullion. 

Secs.  10  and  11  specify  the  weight  and  value  of  the  Benares 
rupee  as  175  grs.  troy.  Touch,  or  pure  silver,  168*875  ;  alloy.  6*125. 

Eeg.  Xyil.  of  1817,  Secs.  9,  10,  and  11  prescribe  punishments 
for  counterfeiting,  debasing,  etc. 

Eeg.  Xiy.  of  1818. — The  preamble  states,  “  The  high  standards 
established  for  the  gold  mohur  and  sicca  rupee,  having  been  found 
productive  of  many  inconveniences,  both  to  individuals  and  the  public, 

.  .  [but]  as  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  sicca  impee,  from 

its  being  in  a  great  measure  the  money  of  account,  both  in  private 
and  public  transactions,  would  necessarily  change  the  terms  of  all 
existing  contracts,  and  might  be  productive  of  embarrassment  and 
trouble,  it  has  been  determined  to  leave  the  rupee  unaltered  in  this 
respect ;  and  the  new  Calcutta  sicca  rupee  will  consequently  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  fine  silver  as  that  heretofore  struck,  and,  being  of 
the  same  intrinsic  value,  will  circulate  on  the  same  terms.  The  mint 
proportions  of  silver  and  gold,  being,  it  is  believed,  inaccurately  esti¬ 
mated  at  present,  and  it  being  also  desirable  that  an  uniformity  in  this 
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respect  should  be  introduced  at  the  three  Presidencies  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Eombay,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  make  a  slight 
deduction  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  mohur  to  be  coined  at  this 
Presidency,  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  silver,  from 
the  present  rates  of  1  to  14'861  to  that  of  1  to  15.  The  gold  mohur 
■will  still  continue  to  pass  current  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  rupees.  Por 
the  purposes  and  objects  above  enumerated’^  it  is  enacted,  etc. 

Sec.  1,  par.  2nd. — ''The  weight  and  standard  of  the  Calcutta  sicca 
rupee  and  gold  mohur  .  .  shall  be  as  follows  ^  ”  : — 

Gold  moliur  ...  weiglit  204’710  grs.  ...  fine  gold  187*651  ...  alloy  17*059 

Sicca  rupee  ...  weiglit  191 '916  grs.  ...  fine  silver  175*923  ...  alloy  15*993 

Eeu.  Y.  of  1819  refers  to  mint  and  bullion  details. 

Eeo.  XI.  of  1 819  discontinues  the  coinage  of  the  Benares  rupee,  and 
limits  "  the  legal  currencies  in  the  territories  subordinate  ”  to  Bengal 
"  to  two,  namely  the  Calcutta  and  Furruckabad  rupee.”  The  latter  is 
specified  at — Weight,  180*234  grs.,,*  pure  silver,  165*215 ;  alloy, 
15*019  —  ll-12ths  pure  and  l-12th  alloy. 

•  Sec.  10  secures  an  equitable  arrangement  for  bonds,  etc.,  "not 
expressed  in  Furruckabad  rupees.*’ 

Eeo.  Y.  of  1821  regulates  the  rates  at  which  Benares  and  Fur¬ 
ruckabad  rupees  shaE  be  received  in  payment  of  revenue. 

1  To  exemplify  how  Governments  keep  their  own  laws,  I  extract  from  ^  Allen's 
Indian  Mail'  of  1854,  a  statement  of  manifest  authenticity  regarding  certain  mint 
operations  sanctioned  during  the  continued  currency  of  this  Regulation: — "The 
market  of  Calcutta  has  invariably  exhibited  a  great  difference  of  price  between  the 
pure  gold  mohurs  of  old  standard  and  those  of  the  new  one-twelfth  alloy  standard. 
Por  seven  years— that  is,  from  1818  to  1825— the  Calcutta  mint  coined  nothing  but 
new-standard  gold  mohurs ;  but  in  1825-26,  the  Government  having  had  a  large 
receipt  of  gold  from  the  Burmese,  and  having  obtained  also  a  considerable  remit¬ 
tance  of  gold  from  Madras,  consequent  upon  the  substitution  of  rupees  for  pagodas 
in  the  currency  of  that  presidency,  this  Government  gold  was,  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit,  coined  into  gold  mohurs  of  the  old  standard, — Regulation  XIY.  of  1818  pre¬ 
scribing  one-twelfth  alloy  for  the  Calcutta  gold,  notwithstanding.  There  were 
above  four  lacs  of  old  gold  pieces  struck  in  the  Mint,  and  sold  at  the  general 
Treasury  at  the  price  of  the  day.  But  it  was  only  in  1829  that  a  similar  privilege 
was  conceded  to  private  bullion-merchants.  The  consequence,  however,  of  con¬ 
ceding  to  them  the  privilege  of  obtaining  coin  of  the  old  standard  was,  that  in  the 
six  vears  from  the  date  when  it  commenced  to  1835,  when  the  new  Act  took  the 
privilege  away,  nearly  as  much  private  gold  bullion  was  brought  to  be  coined  as  in 
the  eleven  preceding  years :  and  when  the  privilege  was  taken  away,  there  was  a 
very  limited  coinage  of  the  new  gold  coin,  and  that  coinage  was  principally  of 
Government  gold." — After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1835,  the  mint  speculations 
would  seem  to  have  been  less  successful ;  at  least,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  following, 
which  is  affirmed  under  similar  authority  with  the  passages  just  quoted:— "The 
difference  of  price  even  of  unstamped  pure  gold,  as  compared  with  stamped  one-twelfth 
alloy  coin  was  such,  that  the  Mint  Committee  of  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1836,  applied  to 
Government,  and  obtained  leave  to  sell  the  Government  bullion  in  its  possession 
instead  of  coining  it.  The  calculation  of  profit  was  based  on  a  comparison,  not 
with  the  par  fixed  for  receipts  into  the  Government  treasury  (viz.  fifteen  of  silver  for 
one  of  gold),  but  with  the  price  at  which  the  same  gold  would  sell  as  a  coin ;  showing 
evidently  that  our  stamp  gave  no  additional  value,  but  the  contrary," 
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Eeg.  II.  of  1824  abolislies  the  mint  at  Eurruckabad. 

Eeg.  YII.  of  1833  alters  the  weight  of  the  new  Furruckabad 
rupee,  and  assimilates  it  to  the  legal  currency  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies,  and  adjusts  the  weight  of  Calcutta  sicca  rupees 
thus : — 

Calcutta  sicca  rupee  ...  weight  192  grs.  ...  fine  176  ...  alloy  16 

Furruckabad  rupee  ...  weight  180  grs.  ...  fine  165  ...  alloy  15 

The  tola  or  sicca  weight  180  grs.,  introduced  (as  stated  in  detail 
at  p.  7,  suprd). 

Act  XYII  of  1835,  Sec.  7  declares,  ^^and  be  it  enacted,  that  the 
under-mentioned  gold  coins  only  shall  henceforth  be  coined  at  the 
mints  within  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company  : — 

1st. — ^A  gold  mohur  or  fifteen  rupee  piece  of  the  weight  of  180  grs. 
troy,  and  of  the  following  standard,  yiz.  :  ll-12ths,  or  165  grs.,  of 
pure  gold ;  l-12th,  or  15  grs.  of  alloy’’ :  with  proportionate  sub¬ 
divisions. 

Sec.  8  defines  the  devices  these  coins  are  to  bear. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  gold  coin  shall  henceforward 
be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company.”^  (Passed  17th  August,  1835). 

Act  XXI.  of  1835  defines  the  weight  and  value  of  the  copper 
currency,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  as  follows  : — 

'^1. — Pice,  weighing  100  grs.  troy. 

2. — A  double-pice,  200  grs.  troy. 

'^3. — A  pie,  or  l-12th  of  an  anna  piece,  33 J grs.” 

Sec.  2  enacts  that  the  said  pice  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  l-64th 
of  the  Company’s  rupee,  and  the  said  double-pice  for  l-32d  of  the 
Company’s  rupee,  and  the  said  pie  for  l-192d  of  the  Company’s  rupee.” 
(Passed  7th  December,  1835). 

Act  XIII.  of  1836  directs  that  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee  shall  cease 
to  be  a  legal  tender  from  the  1st  January,  1838 ;  but  shah  be  received 
at  public  Treasuries  by  weight,  subject  to  one  pie  for  re-coinage  :  and 
further  limits  the  circulation  of  certain  local  copper  coins. 

Act  XXXI.  of  1837  merely  refers  to  devices. 

Act  XXI.  of  1838  authorises  the  coinage  and  issuing  of  any 
silver  coins  of  a  value  represented  in  even  annas,  or  sixteenths  of  the 

1  As  there  arc  no  Preambles  to  the  Acts,  wo  are  left  to  discover  the  reasons  which 
led  to  this  abrupt  announcement.  ‘  The  Minutes  of  Consultation  in  Council '  might 
perhaps  disclose  the  guiding  motive.  In  this  instance,  however,  silence  need  not  be 
taken  for  discreet  reticence,  for  many  good  and  valid  reasons  suggest  themselves  as 
warranting  the  course  pursued.  And  in  regard  to  the  new  aspect  that  the  gold 
discoveries  have  since  given  to  the  comparative  values  of  the  precious  metals,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  at  the  moment  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  gold  stood  relatively 
to  silver  at  over  15  to  1  in  the  local  markets. 
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Company’s  rupee/’  of  the  same  standard  as  the  higher  denominations. 

Act  XXXI.  of  1839  prescribes  punishment  ^^for  drilling,  defacing, 
or  debasing  current  coin,”  etc. 

Act  XHII.  of  1844  is  an  Act  for  the  withdrawal  from  circulation 
of  the  Trisoolee  pyce  in  the  province  of  Benares. 

Act  XXII.  of  1844  merely  extends  Act  XXI.  of  1835  to  all  ^^the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company.” 

Act  YI,  of  1847  refers  to  the  copper  currency  of  the  Straits’ 
Settlements. 

To  complete  the  series  of  Government  documents,  I  append  to  the 
more  formal  legislative  enactments,  the  substance  of  the  notification  of 
the  22nd  of  December,  1852;  which,  in  its  opening  paragraph,  like- 
wdse  suflS-ciently  explains  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  order  of  1841,^ 
Xo.  26.  Port  William,  Financial  Department,  22nd  December, 
1852. — XoTiEiCATiON. — By  Sec.  9,  Act  XYII.  of  1835  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  it  was  enacted,  that  thenceforward  no  gold  coin  should 
be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  East 
India  Company;  and,  accordingly,  gold  ceased  from  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  the  Company’s 
Territories  in  India.” 

^^But,  .by  a  Proclamation  issued  on  the  13th  January,  1841,  officers 
in  charge  of  public  treasuries  were  authorized  freely  to  receive  gold 
coins,  struck  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  XYII. 
of  1835,  at  the  rates  indicated  by  the  denomination  of  the  pieces, 
until  they  should  have  passed  certain  limits  of  lightness,  set  forth  in  a 
table  published  wath  the  Proclamation,  or  until  further  orders;  and 
gold  coins  have  been  thus  received  in  liquidation  of  public  demands  up 
to  the  present  date.” 

^'Xotice  is  now  given  .  .  that  on  and  after  that  date 

[1st  January,  1853,]  no  gold  coin  will  be  received  on  account  of 
payments  due,  or  in  any  way  to  be  made  to  the  Government^  .  . 

1  I  have  not  failed  to  examine  this  Proclamation.  It  specifics  the  devices 
(Reverse:  “A  lion  and  a  palm-tree”)  for  the  new  ^old  coinage,  “in  conformity  with 
Act  XYII.  of  1835”;  and  proceeds:  “officers  in  charge  of  public  treasuries  arc 
hereby  authorized  freely  to  receive  these  gold  coins  at  the  rates,  until  further  orders 
respectively  denoted  by  the  denomination  of  the  pieces,  until  they  shall  have  passed 
the  limits  of  lightness  allowed  for  wear,  laid  down  in  the  annexed  table,  when  they 
will  only  be  receivable  as  bullion,  and  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  one  per  cent,  for 
seignorage.” 

2  I  do  not  ordinarily  permit  myself  to  criticise  the  acts  of  the  Government  of 
India ;  but  those  orders  seem  fairly  to  demand  a  passing  notice.  Yiewino*  the 
peculiar  element  of  suspicion^  of  motives  so  strong  in  Asiatic  minds,  and  the 
importance  the  natives  of  India  attach  to  every  varying  phase  of  the  dealings  of 
their  rulers,  it  is  clear  that  the  “  Eesolution”  of  1852  was  neither  wise  nor  politic ;  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  just.  The  reservation 
of  “until  further  orders,”  so  clumsily  inserted  in  the  Proclamation  of  1841,  mio-ht 
convey  its  special  meaning  to  the  ear  of  an  English  lawyer,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
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Gold  will  continue  as  heretofore,  to  be  received  into  any  of  the  mints 
.  .  for  coinage,  under  the  Act  and  Eules  at  present  in  force  for 

the  coinage  of  gold,  hut  Mint  certihcates  for  gold  coins  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  gold  only,  and  no  such  certificate  for  gold  will  he  accepted 
in  any  public  treasury  in  liquidation  of  public  demands,  or  on  account 
of  any  payment  to  the  Government  whatever/’^ 

The  Madras  and  Bombay  Governments  seem  to  have  pertinaciously 
abstained  from  legislating  on  coinages  and  currencies,  and  their 
Statute  Books  are  altogether  silent  on  these  subjects,  until  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Government  is  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  1835. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  am  unable  to  elucidate  the  measures  of  Mint 
progress  in  the  minor  Presidencies. 

have  borne  its  Ml  significance  to  the  intelhgence  of  the  Native  banker  :  apart  from 
this,  it  is  clearly  a  question  whether  the  tenor  of  the  Proclamation  itself  did  not 
imply  an  understood  obligation  on  the  part  of  Government,  to  receive  back  the  gold 
coined  and  issued  under  its  provisions,  coupled  as  those  provisions  were  with  the 
inducements  held  out  to  aid  the  circulation,  that  the  officers  of  Government  were 
enjoined  “freely  to  receive  these  gold  coins  at  the  rates”  etc.;  the  only  obvious 
restriction,  beyond  the  formal  “  until  further  orders,”  being  that  the  pieces  should 
not  have  “  passed  the  limits  of  lightness  allowed  for  wear  ”  etc. 

1  The  same  writer  in  ‘  Allen’s  Indian  Mail,’  1854,  who  clearly  has  had  access  to 
ofS-cial  documents,  thus  elucidates  the  motive  and  object  of  the  Order  of  1852: — “"We 
have  explained  the  condition  of  the  gold  coin  of  India,  and  the  erroneous  principles 
adopted  for  its  manufacture.  Things  continued  in  this  state  when  the  gold  of 
California  and  Australia  began  to  affect  the  market,  and  to  change  the  relative  value 
of  that  metal  to  silver.  The  first  considerable  increase  in  the  import  of  gold  at 
Calcutta  was  in  the  year  1848-49,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  sent  to  the  mint,  in 
that  and  the  following  years,  for  conversion  into  low-standard  lion-dcvicc  pieces, 
[XVIX.  of  1835].  The  sending  of  gold  to  the  mint  at  this  period  was  in  reality  a 
mere  sale  of  the  metal  to  Government  for  silver,  at  the  par  rate  of  15  to  1,  which 
then  began  to  prevail  as  the  market  rate.  The  Mint  certificates,  obtained  for  gold 
delivered,  were  immediately  paid  in  at  that  par,  in  satisfaction  of  Government  dues, 
or  were  negotiated  at  the  baiiks,  where  silver  was  always  claimed  upon  them  under 
the  option  then  given  of  receiving  the  amount  in  rupees  at  the  par  in  question. 
The  gold  thus,  when  coined  by  the  Mint,  remained  as  a  dead  balance  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  treasury,  not  being  issuable  at  the  par  of  15  to  1,  in  the  condition  of  base 
standard  coin,  to  which  it  had  been  manufactured.  Besides  this  process  of  gold 
accumulation  through  deliveries  at  the  Calcutta  Mint,  low  standard  coin,  previously 
issued,  began  also  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  at  the  established  par  rate  in  ordinary 
transactions  [under  the  Proclamation  of  1841]  ;  so  that  out  of  a  total  amount 
of  lion-device  gold  mohurs,  not  exceeding  in  value  seventy  lacs  of  rupees,  which 
was  the  value  of  the  coinage  up  to  that  date,  as  before  shown,  more  than  fifty 
lacs  were,  in  1852,  in  deposit  in  the  Government  treasury  as  a  dead  unserviceable 
balance.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Government  of  India  began  to  contemplate 
mcasui’es  for  converting  its  entire  5  per  cent.  Debt  into  Stocks  at  4  per  cent.  The 
prospect,  therefore,  of  having  the  balance  to  which  the  Government  looked  for  the 
means  of  completing  this  operation  rendered  unserviceable  for  the  purpose  by  the 
substitution  of  gold  coin,  not  a  legal  tender,  for  the  rupees  claimable  by  the  public 
creditors  who  might  elect  to  receive  payment  in  cash,  was  by  no  means  agreeable. 
A  prompt  remedy  was  necessary,  and  the  question  being  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  the  desire  to  adhere  still  to  their  old  principles  suggested  that  the 
low  standard  gold  coin,  not  being  a  legal  tender,  the  receipt  of  it  by  Government 
should  bo  altogether  st<mped;  and  this  was  accordingly  done  in  1853,  by  public 
notice  m  the  Gazette  of  Calcutta.” 
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Having  completed  tMs  summary  review  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coinages,  I  now  revert  to  Prinsep’s  Tables.^ — E.T.] 

Table  of  the  Coinages  issued  from  the  Calcutta  Mint  from  1801-2 

to  1832-33. 


Government  and  Individuals. 

Total  sildcd  rupees. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

SA.  R 

A. 

r. 

SA.  E. 

A. 

R. 

E. 

A. 

p. 

1801-2 

83,139 

12 

0 

30,73,226 

12 

0 

31,56,366 

8 

0 

1802-3 

1,27,848 

0 

0 

46,64,736 

8 

0 

47,92,584 

8 

0 

1803-4 

89,496 

8 

0 

77,41,674 

4 

0 

78,31,170 

12 

0 

1804-5 

1,26,940 

0 

0 

1,00,78,060 

12 

0 

1,02,05,000 

12 

0 

1805-6 

1,30,454 

0 

0 

71,20,322 

12 

0 

72,50,776 

12 

0 

1806-7 

91,773 

8 

0 

1,63,14,198 

12 

0 

1,64,05,972 

4 

0 

1807-8 

2,31,752 

4 

0 

1,45,80,126 

0 

0 

1,48,11,878 

4 

0 

1808-9 

50,800 

12 

0 

1,11,30,380 

4 

0 

1,11,81,181 

0 

0 

1809-10 

31,885 

8 

0 

82,76,886 

0 

0 

83,08,771 

8 

0 

1810-11 

10,29,656 

0 

0 

1,65,81,865 

0 

2 

1,76,11,521 

0 

2 

1811-12 

18,54,703 

9 

4 

83,83,885 

12 

1 

1,02,38,589 

5 

5 

1812-13 

12,56,319 

0 

0 

78,51,046  10 

0 

91,07,365 

10 

0 

1813-14 

10,91,853 

12 

8 

28,31,166 

11 

11 

39,23.020 

8 

7 

1814-15 

15,01,964 

14 

8 

71,29,817  15 

1 

86,31,782  13 

9 

1815-16 

9,35,987 

4 

0 

1,39,76,463 

5 

5 

1,49,12,450 

9 

5 

1816-17 

13,63,200 

14 

8 

2,21,48,114 

5 

6 

2,35,11,315 

4 

2 

1817-18 

15,67,279 

9 

4 

55,15,411 

7 

8 

70,82,691 

1 

0 

1818-19 

3,63,105 

6 

8 

1,66,40,247 

2 

7 

1,70,03,352 

9 

3 

1819-20 

6,37,670 

9 

4 

2,63,46,438 

13 

3 

2,68,84,109 

6 

7 

1820-21 

8,26,046 

0 

0 

1,08,36,215 

6 

11 

1,16,62,261 

6 

11 

1821-22 

4,26,331 

13 

4 

74,58,694 

4 

5 

78,85,026 

1 

9 

1822-23 

2,79,211 

6 

8 

68,52,391 

7 

8 

71,31,602 

14 

4 

1823-24 

1,26,509 

0 

0 

49,48,564 

6 

5 

50,75,073 

6 

5 

1824-25 

29,72,948 

6 

8 

69,66,557 

2 

3 

99,39,505 

8 

11 

1825-26 

33,65,020 

5 

4 

97,19,093 

15 

1 

1,30,44,114 

4 

5 

1826-27 

34,26,832 

0 

0 

80,97,615 

0 

0 

1,15,24,447 

0 

0 

1827-28 

4,79,616 

0 

0 

66,69,149 

15 

0 

71,48,765 

15 

0 

1828-29 

5,01,296 

0 

0 

57,00,840 

2 

11 

62,02,136 

2 

11 

1829-30 

10,24,032 

0 

0 

83,95,484 

11 

5 

94,19,516 

11 

5 

1830-31 

17,58,896 

0 

0 

38,13,496 

7 

8 

55,72,392 

7 

8 

1831-32 

18,39,392 

0 

0 

44,77,722 

14 

4 

63,17,114  14 

4 

1832-33 

23,71,024 

0 

0 

76,90,479  15 

8 

1,00,61,503 

15 

8 

3,18,62,986 

4 

8 

30,19,70,375 

1 

5 

33,38,33,361 

6 

1 

COPPER 

COINAGE. 

Prom  1801  to  1813 

...  10,99,170 

5 

6 

1813  to  1825-26 

...  5,87,785 

6 

6 

1826-27  to  1832-33 

...  16,11,461 

1 

5 

— 

— 

32,98,416 

13 

5 

Total  sikkSi  rupees. 

33,71,31,778 

3 

6 

1  [I  had  designed,  as  I  intimated  in  a  note  p.  41,  to  have  omitted  all  the  details  of 
the  working  of  the  Indian  Mints.  However,  as  I  have  since  found  reason  to  believe 
that  a  general  return  of  the  currencies  issued  by  the  East  India  Company  would 
possess  an  interest  with  European  readers,  I  have  determined  to  abbreviate  the  re¬ 
dundances  of  Prinsep’s  forms,  and  endeavoured  to  complete  the  several  statements, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  documents  in  the  East  India  House,  which  have  been  most 
liberally  placed  at  my  disposition  by  Col.  Sykes.] 
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Table  of  Silver  Coinage  in  the  Provincial  Hints, 


Benares. 

Farrukh£Lbaa. 

sagar. 

From  1804-5  to  1832-3,  inch 

11,14,79,898  6  6 

7, 74, G6, 619  3  11 

53,99,282  8  6 

Of  which  sum  private  bullion... 

6,67,85,549  13  8 

3,10,18,509  10  5 

7,89,496  2  4 

Government  ditto . 

4,46,94,348  8  10 

4,64,48,009  9  6 

46,09,786  6  2 

Value  of  copper  coinage  up  to 
the  same  period  . 

13,90,140  0  0 

75,594  12  3 

2,83,388  0  0 

Total 

11,28,70,038  6  6 

7,75,42,114  0  2 

56,82,670  8  6 

Coinage  at  the  Calcutta  Mint  .  Sikkk  Es.  33,71,31,778 

Coinage  at  Benares .  ,,  10,58,15,663 

Coinage  at  Farrulvli^bad  .  „  7,26,95,732 

Coinage  at  Sbgar  .  „  53,27,503 

Total  Coinage  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  from  1801-33  :  Sikka  Es,  52,09,70,676 

[It  v^ill  be  seen  that  tlio  totals  in  the  preceding  Tables  are  given  in  sikka 
and  in  Farrukhabcid  rupees.  Act  XYII.  of  1835  introduced  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  rupee  as  the  one  uniform  currency  of  all  India ;  this  coin  is  composed 
of  165  grains  of  silver  and  15  of  alloy,  and  stands  the  declared  equivalent  of 
the  old  Bombay,  Madras,  Farrukhabad,  and  Sonat  rupees — being  defined  as  cor¬ 
responding  in  value  to  TB-tus  of  the  superseded  Calcutta  sikka  rupee.  All  Govern¬ 
ment  accounts,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  are  therefore 
made  up  in  the  new  or  standard  Company’s  rupee. 


Table  of  the  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coined  in  the  Mints  of  Calcutta^ 
Madras,  and  Bombay  in  each  year  from  1833-34  to  1854-55. 

(From  Official  Eoturns  at  the  India  House. ) 


CALCUTTA. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

1833- 31 

1834- 35 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 
1848  49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 63 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Value  in 
Co.’s  Rs. 

36,390 

16,300 

19,350 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Value  in 
Co.’s  Its. 

26,48,593 

10,84,838 

11,97,314 

68,145 

2,54,265 

3,44,706 

7,91,557 

6,67,720 

2,31,015 

1*66,335 

1,79,760 

1,54535 

4,27,335 

1,62,930 

7,04,700 

3,24,525 

12,17,820 

6,25,600 

14,66,785 

26,760 

Value  in 
Co.’s  Rs. 

1,23,47,561 

1,33,10,055 

1,62,49,960 

2,98,14,302 

2,09,34,103 

2,67,63,743 

2,15,77,576 

1,04,10,680 

2,51,20,312 

2,06,11,864 

2,17,66,075 

2,83,35,602 

2,25,32,332 

1,64,78,122 

1,01,19,938 

1,33,03,269 

1,35,97,117 

1,21,31,097 

1,78,80,191 

2,73,66,206 

2,31,82,702 

70,43,170 

Va'uQ  m 
Co. ’8  Rs. 

39,58,800 

28,75,200 

The  op 
the  M 
suspei 
Isas  to 

83,595 

1,00,646 

3,00,000 

Value  in 

Co ’s  Rs. 

43,11,500 

35,21,000“ 

orations  of 
nt  were 
idcd  from 

1841. 

26,86,978 

16,40,203 

42,28,459 

31,72,430 

22,32,281 

60,81,016 

34,95,301 

12,96,676 

8,64,372 

19,54,271 

36,27,082 

39,35,171 

67,50,846 

28,68,429 

Value  in 
Co.’s  Rs. 

10,83,156 
50,75,286 
64,34,764 
82,71,877 
1,09,48,636 
1,17,72,822 
98,28,901 
1,20,38,236 
51,76,339 
1,07,95,668 
2,07,32,497 
1,54,60,180 
1,36,60,807 
66,46,956 
42,07,359 
1,11,92,701 
96,50,554 
1,20,78,906 
2,08,97,949 
2,37,98,471 
2,26,00,817 
37,^7,410  i 

Value  in 
Co.’s  Rs. 

66,07,393 

45,60,038 

ll,97i344 

C8J45 

2,64,265 

3,44,706 

7,91,557 

5,67,720 

2,31,0J5 

1.66.335 
2,63,355 
2,01,470 

4.27.335 
4,62,930 
7,04,700 
3,39,825 

12,37,170 

6,25,500 

14,66,785 

26,760 

Value  in 
Co.’s  Rs. 

1,77,42,217 

2,19,06,341 

2,26.84,724 

3,80,86,179 

348,82,739 

3,85,36,665 

3,14,06,477 

2,84,48,922 

3,28,87,619 

3,30,47,735 

4,67,27,031 

4,69,68,212 

3,84,25.420 

2,92,09,094 

1,78,22,598 

3,57,92,646 

2,41,12,043 

2,61,64,274 

4,34,05,222 

5,50,99,848 

6,26,34,365 

1,36,59,016 

1,32,35,108 

41,68,81,983 

73,18,140 

5,25,68,015 

71,040 

24,60.99,288 

2.06,21.348 

71.55.49,286 

\.BLE  of  Imports  a:ul  Ecports  of  Treasure  ( Gold  md  Silver)  in  each  of  the  Presidencies  of  IndlUy  from  1813-14  to  av  ^s.  vrio 
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The  figures  entered  in  the  preceding  Official  Eeturn,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  commerce  of  Eengal  from  1813-14  to  1832-33,  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  those  originally  published  by  Prinsep.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  explain,  that  his  Tables  exhibited  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  isolated  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and,  as  such,  compre¬ 
hended  not  only  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries,  but  likewise  the  traffic  of  the  Port  of  Calcutta,  etc.,  with 
the  coast  and  the  other  Presidencies.  In  the  present  return,  the  local 
port  to  port  trade  is  properly  excluded.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  Table  does  not  discriminate  the 
relative  amount  of  gold  and  silver  imported  or  exported  in  each  year, 
nor  do  the  official  documents  at  command  admit  of  the  separation  of 
the  two  items  earlier  than  1846-47;  subsequent  to  which,  the  pro¬ 
portion  runs  as  follows,  for  the  three  Presidencies : — 


1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

GOLD. 

1  SILVER.  1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Eemains. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Remains. 

£ 

851,738 

1,048,778 

1,401,748 

1,160,661 

1,155,310 

1,338,778 

1,335,164 

1,101,136 

£ 

2,890 

9,661 

52,829 

64,868 

2,016 

71,165 

168,805 

17,265 

£ 

+  848,848 
+  1,039,117 
+  1,348,919 
+  1,095,793 
+  1,153,294 
-f-  1,267,613 
+  1,166,359 
+  1,083,871 

£ 

2,088,183 

924,612 

2,802,755 

2,236,146 

2,656,498 

3,713,280 

5,496,214 

3,770,821 

£ 

710,978 

1,416,376 

2,486,913 

906,374 

539,273 

847,923 

886,424 

1,466,030 

£ 

+1,377,205 
-  491,764 
+  315,842^ 
+1,329,772 
+2,117,225 
+2,865,357 
+4,609,790 
+2,304,791 

9,393,313 

389,499 

9,003,814 

23,688,509 

9,260,291 

14,428,218 

The  proportions  of  each  metal  absorbed  by  the  several  divisions  of 


1  [  The  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  printing  of  this  sheet  enables  mo  to  add 
parallel  returns  for  the  year  1854-55.  The  Madras  and  Bombay  totals  hereunto 
subjoined  are  derived  from  official  sources;  the  Bengal  return  is  taken  from 
Bonnaud’s  ‘  Commercial  Annual,’  as  the  formal  statements  relating  to  that  Presidency 
have  not  yet  been  received  at  the  India  House : — 


Bengal . 

Madras  . 

Bombay  . 

IMPOBIS. 

EXPOBTS. 

NET  IMPOBIS  AND  EXPOBIS. 

Net  Imports. 

Net  Exports. 

£ 

603,154 

194,221 

1,188,913 

£ 

1,072,194 

521,814 

353,654 

£ 

835,259 

£ 

469,040 

327,593 

Total . 

1,986,288 

1,947,662 

38,626 

2  [  The  unimportant  discrepancies  that  may  be  detected  between  the  lower  figures 
of  these  totals  and  those  entered  at  the  end  of  the  Table  in  page  82  and  elsewhere, 
are  explained  to  have  arisen  from  the  varying  results  of  working  in  gross  and  in 
detail,  and  the  exclusion  of  fractions  of  rupees  and  the  rejection  of  unit  figures,  to 
convert  the  rupee  into  sterling  money  at  different  stages  of  the  arithmetical  process.] 
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the  Indian  empire,  during  the  eight  years  in  question,  are  embodied  in 
the  annexed  table  : — 


XEarAiifs. 

0  iLCTTTTA.  1 

Madras. 

j  Bombay. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

£ 

£ 

215,530 

362,554 

415,947 

275,543 

317,998 

401,243 

575,351 

481,756 

£ 

4"  83o,294 

—  520,402 
+  216,097 

-f  585,117 
+  595,154 

+  1,654,639 
+  2,342,261 
1,166,317 

£ 

27,561 

48,558 

33,173 

55,091 

32,868 

76,069 

49,121 

86,719 

£ 

+  51,469 

—  130,667 

—  649,826 

—  6,291 

+  123,097 
-j-  5,561 

+  491,353 
+  375,115 

£ 

605,757 

628,005 

899,799 

765,159 

802,428 

790,301 

541,887 

515,396 

£ 

490,442 

159,305 

749,571 

750,946 

1,398,974 

1,205,157 

1,776,176 

763,359 

3,045,922 

+  6,874,477 

409,160 

+  259,811 

5,548,732 

7,293,930 

In  appropriate  supplement  to  these  Tables,  and  to  enable  my 
readers  to  judge  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  buUion  traffic 
with  India,  I  annex  a  statement  from  Col.  Sykes’  paper  ^  On  the 
External  Commerce  of  British  India,’  published  in  the  '  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society,’  for  June,  1856,  and  further  brought  up  to 
the  present  date,  which  exhibits  the  relative  values  of  goods  and 
bullion  imported  and  exported  during  the  six  years  from  1849-50 
to  1854-55. 

Abstract  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Goods  and  Bullion  from  1849-50  to  1854-55.^ 


rears 
ended 
30Ui  April. 

Total  amount 
of  Goods 
imported  into 
the  thiee 
Presidencies 

Total  amount 
of  Goods 
imported  into 
the  thiee 

Pi  esideneies. 

Excess 
of  Goods 
exported. 

Net  import 

Bullion. 

Excess  of 
B:^orts  of 
Goods, 
deducting 
Net  Import 
of  Bullion. 

Bills  drawn 
upon  India 
hv  the 
Diiectors. 

Final 

Balances  of 
Ti*ade  in 
^avor  of  India 
adjusted  by 
other  moans 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1 

Total...! 

Average 

TUeB 

£ 

10,300,000 

11,559,000 

12,240,000 

10,071,000 

11,122,000 

12,442,000 

£ 

17,312,000 

18,164,000 

19,879,000 

20,465,000 

19,295,000 

18,298,000 

£ 

7,012,000 

6,605,000 

7,639,000 

10,394,000 

8,173,000 

5,856,000 

£ 

2,425,000 

3,270,000 

4,133,000 

5,776,000 

3,389,000 

38,000 

£ 

4,587,000 

3,335,000 

3,506,000 

4,618,000 

4,748,000 

5,818,000 

£ 

2,936,000 

3,236,000 

2,777,000 

3,317,000 

3,850,000 

3,669,000 

£ 

1,651,000 

99,000 

729,000 

1,301,000 

934,000 

2,149,000 

67,734,000 

113,413,000 

45,679,000 

19,031,000 

26,648,000 

19,785,000 

6,863,000 

11,289,000 

engal  return  fo 

18,902,000 

r  the  year  lS5t-55 
have  not 

7,613,000 

1  is  taken  from  1 
yet  heen  receive 

3,171,000 

Jonnaud’s  ‘  Con 
id  from  that  Pr 

4,441,000 

imorcial  Annun 
esidency 

3,297,000 

I,’  as  the  oillcin 

1,143,000 
il  papers 

As  the  statements  in  the  above  Table  are  understood  to  have  been 


J  j;  Mr,  Low’s  Circulars  furnisli  us  with  the  actual  shipments  of  treasure  for  India 
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prepared  from  oficial  Custom-House  returns,  they  may  he  accepted 
as  pro-tanto  authentic  ;  and  as  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  adhere  to  the  highly  primitive  system  of  levying  duties  upon 
exports,  the  totals  thus  obtained  are  probably  as  trustworthy  as  the 
corresponding  entries  of  imports. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  demand  for  silver 
bullion  in  India,  I  also  append  a  full  return  of  the  responsibilities 
■undertaken  by  the  East  India  Company  on  account  of  railways  in 
course  of  construction.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  exact  state¬ 
ments  of  the  several  amounts  actually  expended  in  India — com¬ 
prising  the  sums  repaid  by  the  Government  in  silver  coin  in  return 
for  the  gold  deposited  in  the  treasury  in  Leadenhall  Street — but 
the  difference  between  the  totals  ^^paid  in^’  and  re-issued  in  Eng¬ 
land’’  will  furnish  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  the  liability 
amounts  to. 


by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  vessels,  during  the  years  1855,  1856,  and 
1857,  amounting  to  the  subjoined  totals  . — 

1855, 

nriTED  Kingdom,^  (January  to  Deceinbei).  Other  Poets  (n  montlis). 


Calcutta .  Gold  £  350  Silver  £  2,299,235  Silver  £  603,141 

Madras  .  „  17,789  „  177,173  „  289,014 

Bombay .  „  1,232  „  2,267,400  „  51,344 


£19,371  £4,743,808  £943,499 

The  grand  total  shipped  for  the  East  in  1855  "vvas— Erom  the  United  King¬ 
dom ;  Gold,  £948,272  ;  Silver,  £6,409,889.  Other  Poits  :  Gold,  £243,239 ;  Silver, 
£1,524,240. 


1856. 

tTNiTED  Kingdom.  Other  Ports. 

(including  Doc ,  1855). 

Calcutta .  Gold  £719  Silver  £3,417,091  Silver  £  433,303 

Madras .  „  28,523  „  213,781  „  327,494 

Bombay .  „  7,906  „  4,748,631  „  163,216 


£  37,148  £  8,379,503  £  924,013 

Total  exports  for  the  East  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  1856  :  Gold,  £404,749  ; 
Silver,  £12,118,985.  Other  Ports  ;  Gold,  £74,039  ;  Silver,  £1,989,916. 


1857. 

United  Kingdom. 


Other  Ports. 


Calcutta... Gold,  £  36,040  Silver,  £  5,689,015 
Madras  ...  ,,  97,788  „  403,646 

Bombay...  „  30,565  „  5,275,950 


Gold,  £30,896  Silver,  £  893,407 
„  15,300  „  400,710 

„  16,161  „  523,956 


£164,393  £  11,368,611  £  62,357  £  1,888,073 

Total  exports  for  the  East  from  the  United  Kingdom  .  Gold,  £269,275  ;  Silver, 
£16,795,232.  Other  Ports :  Gold,  £259,986  ;  Silver,  £3,350,  689. 


'  [There  were  no  shipments  for  either  of  the  tlnce  l'’re8idoncic3  in  January,  and  only  £05,S"i  foi 
Bombay  m  February,  1856.] 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  payments  into  the  Company’s 
Treasury  on  account  of  E-ailways  commenced  in  1848-49,  and  that 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  Indian  subscribers  was  permanently  fixed  at 
Is.  10c?.  per  Company’s  rupee.^ 


Table  exhiliting  the  simis  paid  info  the  JEast  India  Company's  Treaswry, 
in  London^  on  account  of  Railways  in  India,  up  to  *30?/^  Bept.,  1856. 


Names  of  Companies. 

Capital 

sanctioned. 

Total  paid  in. 

w 

Re-issued 
in  England. 

East  Indian . 

£ 

10,731,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

£ 

6,219,733 

2,525,113 

1,926,354 

265,614 

334,511 

£ 

3,094,126 

866,263 

1,027,805 

92,480 

58,891 

Great  Indian  Peninsula.. . 

Madras  . 

Sind . 

Bombay  and  Baroda  .  . . 

^  Of  this  total  the  sum  of  £  S69,3C 

19,731,000  i 
11  has  been  disbi 

11,271,325 
arsed  as  Interest 

5,139,565  a 
:  on  Capital. 

Another  important  item  bearing  upon  these  details  still  remains 
to  be  noticed — that  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  uncurrent  silver 
coin  received  into  the  mint,  as  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  bullion 


^  [The  rate  of  exchange  thus  permanently  established,  irrespective  of  intrinsic  value 
or  any  possible  scheme  of  commercial  par,  has  necessarily  had  the  effect  of  insui'ing 
that  nearly  all  the  funds  required  for  railways  should  be  raised  in  England  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Indian  subscribers.  The  second  Table  at  page  14  will  indicate  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Company’s  rupee,  and  its  details  will  exemplify  how  the  exchangeable 
value  of  that  coin  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  external  influences ;  but,  under  ordinary 
chcumstances,  the  par  value  may  be  fairly  taken  at  2s. ;  now,  under  this  permanent 
and  immutable  arrangement,  whatever  the  commercial  rate  of  exchange  might  chance 
to  rule  at,  Indian  contributors  to  their  own  local  railways  had  to  pay  218  Company’s 
rupees  for  every  £20  share,  or  about  9  per  cent,  more  than  the  nominal  value  of  the 
stock,  while  under  favorable  rates  of  exchange,  such  as  we  have  experienced  of  late, 
by  remitting  the  money  to  England,  the  £20  share  could  be  pui’chascd  for  about  184 
Company’s  rupees,  making  a  total  difference  of  no  less  than  17  per  cent!  In  a 
similar  degree  have  our  Eastern  speculators  reason  to  complain  of  the  comparative 
rates  of  interest ;  for  while  the  Homo  Government  was  undertaking  these  millions  of 
railway  debts,  and  guaranteeing  a  mminmm  rate  of  profit  at  5,  and  never  less  than 
4^  per  cent.,  the  Government  of  India  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  its  obedient 
subjects  that  4,  and  even  3^  percent.  (28th  October,  1853)  was  quite  as  much  as 
their  money  was  worth  ,  and  the  latter  rate  was  not  to  form  an  ascending  minimum 
like  the  railway  guarantee,  but  a  maximum,  liable,  on  the  contrary,  to  reduction  at 
any  favorable  moment,  after  the  manner  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  5  per  cents,  in 
1853  and  their  conversion  into  foio's,  the  consentient  holders  of  which  were  startled 
by  the  opening  of  a  new  loan  at  the  former  rate,  in  less  than  fourteen  months  after  the 
completion  of  this  — to  use  the  words  of  the  Governor-General— ‘‘not  the  less  suc¬ 
cessful”  operation.  To  sum  up  these  contrasts,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
relative  value  of  money  in  the  two  countries ,  which  maybe  justly  tested  by  the  index 
until  lately  afforded  by  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  each — that  of  India  being  12, 
while  that  of  England  was  5  per  cent  ] 
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brouglit  for  coinage  by  individuals  unconnected  witb  tlie  State  :  ^  the 
one  indicating  the  amount  of  the  old  currency  replaced  by  ne'w  coin, 
the  other  disclosing  the  increase  made  to  the  circulating  medium; 
though  this  latter  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  too  many  varying  in- 
ffuences  to  be  received  as  any  criterion  of  the  total  permanently 
available  to  meet  the  monetary  wants  of  the  country. 

I  limit  the  present  returns  to  the  rupee  or  standard  currency;" 
commencing  with  those  of  the  year  1833-34,  in  order  to  embrace  the 
entire  period  comprised  in  the  parallel  Table  at  page  81. 


^  [Notwithstanding  his  remark  on  the  subject  at  page  41,  Prinsep  omitted  to 
discriminate  in  his  Table  of  the  Coinages  of  the  Calcutta  Mint  the  separate  amounts 
derived  from  each  source.  In  the  returns  of  the  Provincial  Mints  (page  81)  the 
difference  is  duly  marked  ] 

2  [  The  coinage  of  gold  may  be  gathered,  from  the  previous  Tables,  to  have  been 
in  proportion  to  that  of  silver : 

In  the  Calcutta  Mint,  from  1801-2  to  1832-33  as  3  18  to  30.19 

„  from  1833-34  to  1854-55  as  1.32  to  41,68 

Madras  from  1833-34  to  1854-55  as  .73  to  5.25 

Bombay  from  1833-34  to  1854-55  as  .0071  to  24. 

No  gold  was  coined  in  the  European  mints  of  the  North-Western  Provinces.] 
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The  tlimmislied  coinage  in  1854-55  is  attributed  (authoi  itaDvely)  to  the  decrease  In  the  imports  of  silver  bullion  in  that  year. 


SILVER  COINAOES  TIT  THE  EAST  IISEIA  COilPAHY^S  IIIITTS. 

It  will  be  seen  fiom  tbe  above  figured  details,  that,  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years,  the  grand  total  of  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  mints  has  reached  no  less  a  sum  than  71,55,49,286 
rupees,  or  £71,554,928  :  towards  this  amount  24,19,11,918  rupees  Avere 
contributed  by  the  old  metal  of  the  worn  or  recalled  currencies  j  and! 
47,15,19,671  rupees  constituted  the  proportion  of  bullion  brought  for 
coinage  by  individuals.  It  may  be  instructhm  to  test  a  section  of 
these  returns  in  connexion  Avith  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  bullion 
trade  of  India,  illustrated  at  page  83.  To  select  the  same  eight  years 
for  which  the  figures  have  been  tabulated  in  that  statement  {i.e, 
1846-7  to  1853-4),  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  total  amount  of  silver 
bullion — in  excess  of  the  returned  coin — minted  at  the  three  Presi¬ 
dencies,  during  the  period,  was  over  20  crore  of  rupees,  or  twenty 
millions  sterling ;  ^  while  the  balance  of  silver  bullion  remaining  in 
India,  on  the  trafdc  of  the  same  interval,  is  seen  to  amount  to 
14,42,82,180  rupees,  or  less  than  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 
The  results  of  the  two  returns  are  not  so  directly  dependent  on  each 
other,  that  their  non- accordance  need  cause  surprise,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  five  and  a  half  millions  of  surplus  coin  may  not  have 
been  re-exported  in  that  shape,  in  the  ordinary  course,  even  if  wo  did 
not  know  that  the  Company’s  rupee  has  hitherto  supplied  much  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  Straits  settle¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  any  quantity  of  the 
silver  bullion,  used  for  Mint  purposes,  is  at  this  time  supplied  by  India 
itself — though  it  contributed  not  unimportantly  to  the  local  mints 
up  to  1832-33.^  "W'e  may  fairly,  therefore,  take  the  ebb  and  fiow  of 
bullion,  in  the  every-day  transactions  of  commerce,  as  a  momentary 

1  [Detail  of  Silver  JBulhony  over  and  alovc  the  recalled  coWy  minted  at  the  three 

Dresidcncies. 


For  the  years 

1846- 47  . 

1847- 48  . 

1848- 49  . 

1849- 50  . 

1850- 51  . 

1851- 52  . 

1852- 53  . 

1853- 54  . 

Company’s  Rupees. 

1,78,20,573 

Os’se’oOS  1  5,28,11,792,  excluding 
l,9|79,343j  Bon^bayfor  1848-49. 

2,27,20,336  \ 

3,73,55,808  r  ,  ^ 

5,45,13,630  ( 

3,28,26,087  J 

Go’s  Bs. 

20,02,27,653 

Bengal  total  . 

Madras  total  . 

Bombay  total . 

10,68,53,021 

1,36,78,352 

7,96,96,280 

Co’s  Es. 

20,02,27,653  — ] 

"  [See  Table,  page  81.] 
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index  of  the  amount  of  coin  removed  by  sea-transport ;  thongb  snch  a 
test  would  by  no  means  demonstrate  either  the  maximum  or  minimum 
of  that  drain  in  exceptional  instances.  The  inland  or  conterminous 
absorption  of  coined  money,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  boldest  speculation ;  but,  with  an  existing  frontier  line  ex¬ 
tending  from  Mekran  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  with  the  various 
imperfectly  civilized  races  on  our  borders  all  seeking  eagerly  for  the 
precious  metals,  we  may  imagine  that  the  outgoing  in  these  directions 
can  scarcely  be  inconsiderable.  However,  even  admitting  that  India 
temporarily  retains  the  full  14.4  millions  of  the  20  coined  for  her  in 
eight  years,  the  amount  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  be  excessive,^  nor 
is  it  to  be  expected — while  the  monetary  laws  remain  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted — that  the  demand  should  be  proportionately  lessened ;  and, 
as  much  has  been  written  regarding  the  undue  absorption  of  bullion 
by  India  at  large,  it  may  be  fitting  that  I  should  observe  that, 
whatever  may  have  constituted  the  attracting  magnet,  or  wherever 
the  ultimate  resting-place  of  the  precious  metals  may  have  been, 
in  olden  times ;  there  is  now  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  silver 
should  continue  to  flow  towards  our  Eastern  dominions.  Hot  to 
touch  upon  the  obvious  commercial  necessities  of  our  trade  as  of 
late  balanced,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  India  has  advanced  con¬ 
siderably  in  material  prosperity  :  not  only  is  there  enhanced  security 
of  life  and  property,  together  with  a  manifest  and  natural  in¬ 
crease  of  the  population,  but  the  facilities  of  traffic  and  real  wealth 
have  progressed  with  equal  strides  under  our  rule.  There  is  now 
but  little  object  in  hoarding,  less  in  secreting ;  the  palpable  value 
of  money  is  better  understood ;  and  even  its  conversion  into  ornaments 
has  comparatively  ceased  since  the  introduction  of  the  more  extensively 
alloyed  rupee,  the  hardness  of  the  metal  of  which  neither  workers 

^  [  The  population  returns,  thougli  most  minutely  accurate  for  some  portions  of 
India,  are  but  mere  guoss-woik  for  others.  The  following  is  the  latest  return  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  at  the  East  India  House.  This  will  give  for  British  India  a 
return  of  1.1  rupee  per  head  of  increase  to  the  currency  in  eight  years 

POPULA'IION  OF  INDIA. 

Under  direct  administration  of  the  Governor-General  (in¬ 


cluding  the  Panjab,  Nagpore,  and  Oude)  .  23,055,972 

Under  Lieut.-Govcrnor  of  Bengal  .  41,212,562 

Under  Lieut. -Governor  of  North-West  Provinces .  33,216,365 

Under  Govenior  of  Madias .  22,437,297 

Under  Govenior  of  Bombay . .  11,109,067 


Total  British  Possessions .  131,031,263 

Total  ludcpcudcnt  and  protected  Native  States......  48,423,630 

Total  Foreign  States  (French  and  Portuguese) .  517,149 


Total 


179,972,042  —] 
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nor  wearers  approve.  Equally  have  the  advantages  of  direct  money 
payments  reached  the  comprehension  of  the  masses,  for  not  only,  as 
has  been  remarked,^  do  the  landholders  no  longer  pay  the  Government 
demand  in  kind,  but,  more  important  still,  the  adherence  to  that 
primitive  mode  of  liquidation  has  been  generally  discontinued  among 
the  village  communities  in  their  internal  apportionment  of  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

I  may  he  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  remark,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  re-introduction  of  a  gold  coinage,  that  I  am  altogether 
opposed  to  such  a  measure.  A  metal  that  must  be  expected  pro¬ 
gressively  to  fall  in  value — whatever  the  immediate  needs  of  Europe 
may  seem  to  evidence  to  the  contrary — is  not  calculated  to  be  favor¬ 
ably  received  by  the  people  of  Inia,  especially  as  its  market  rate 
has  aheady  been  sensibly  affected  in  that  country  by  the  gold  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Australia. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  confident  that  much  of  the 
threatened  difficulty  might  be  met  by  a  well-devised  scheme  for  a 
paper  currency,  to  consist  of  Government  Hotes  duly  notified  as  legal 
tenders,  and  definitively  recognised  as  receivable  in  payment  of  the 
State  revenue ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  there  must  be  no  reservation  of 
“until  farther  orders,”  as  in  the  Gold  Proclamation  of  1841;  nor 
must  there  be  permitted  to  exist  a  possibility  of  any  future  Adminis¬ 
tration  reducing  the  One  Hundred  Hupee  Hote  into  one  of  the  current 
value  of  eighty,®  as  was  effected,  in  regard  to  all  the  securities  involved, 
by  the  conversion  of  the  old  five  per  cent,  stock.  Possibly  few 
nations  could  be  met  with,  better  prepared  than  the  people  of 
India,  to  accept  a  sound  and  carefully  elaborated  plan  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  currency.  As  contrasted  with  their  conventional  morality, 
whether  religious  or  social,  their  commercial  faith  and  probity  stand 
out  in  prominent  relief.  What  they  respect  among  themselves,  they 
revere  in  their  rulers  ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  awkward  incidents  in  the 
history  of  British  India,  the  English  name  still  stands  exalted  with 
the  mass  of  the  population,  who  have  concerned  themselves  less  about 

1  [Col.  Sykes,  sz(prd  cit.,  p.  84.] 

2  [The  Government  orders  of  1853-54  directly  affected  the  interest  alone  of  the 
funds  assailed— reducing  it  from  5  to  4  per  cent.— the  selliug  price  of  the  securities 
remaining  little  below  par ;  but  the  opening  of  the  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1855  depre¬ 
ciated  the  market  value  of  the  principal  of  the  converted  stock,  in  proportion  to  the 
relatively  enhanced  rate  of  interest  offered  under  the  new  loan.  In  the  one  case, 
the  public  naturally  inferred  that  the  Government  was  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
justified  — by  knowledge  inaccessible  to  the  non-official  world  —  in  the  reduction 
enforced ;  a  feeling  that  was  still  further  confirmed  by  the  distinctive  proclamation  of 
the  closing  of  aU  open  4  per  cent,  loans,  and  the  invitation  of  subscriptions  at  3^  per 
cent.  In  the  second  instance,  those  who  had  relied  upon  the  equity,  superior  infor¬ 
mation,  or  prescience  of  the  Government,  discovered  their  error.] 
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the  acts  and  policy  of  the  Central  Goyernment,  than  the  immediate 
rule  of  the  high-principled  gentlemen  whom  this  country  has  ordinarily 
sent  to  administer  in  detail  the  local  sections  of  our  Eastern  empire. 
In  similar  relative  degree  to  their  advancement  and  civilization, 
does  their  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  banking  and  exchange 
strike  our  European  perceptions ;  so  that,  whether  under  the  aspect 
of  confidence  in  our  probity,  or  comprehension  of  our  measures,  the 
Indian  public  may  be  said  to  be  fully  prepared  to  welcome  an  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged  system  of  state  finance.  But,  as  I  desire  to 
confine  myself  to  the  record  of  facts,  and  ordinarily  abstain  from 
speculation  or  argument,  I  bring  these  observations  to  a  somewhat 
abrupt  close. — E.T.] 


[As  Prinsep’s  Useful  Tables  are  now  definitively  associated  with  his 
l^umismatic  Essays,  it  will  be  expedient  to  amplify  the  former  by  any 
information  regarding  Indian  coinage  eq[uivalents  or  monetary  values 
that  may  chance  to  be  readily  accessible;  I  therefore  append  a  few 
notes  on  these  subjects,  extracted  from  that  admirable  work,  Sir  H.  M. 
Elhot’s  ^  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  the  bTorth-’Westem  Provinces  of 
India.’ ^ 


damri.  ....  Dumree  is  commonly  known  as  a 
nominal  coin,  equal  to  3|  or  3^  Dams;  or  between  2  and  3  Gundas — so  that  a 
Dumree  yaries  from  8  to  12  Cowrees,  according  to  tbe  good  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  money-cbangers.  It  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  from  the  ‘  Dewan  Pusund’  a  table 
showing  the  yalue  of  Dumrees  and  Dams : — 


1  Dumree,  . 

...  H 

dams. 

2  Dumrees,  . 

...  6| 

dams,  ... 

...  1  chhudam. 

3  Dumrees,  . 

...  9| 

dams. 

4  Dumrees,  . 

...  121^ 

dams,  ... 

. .  1  adhela. 

5  Dumrees,  . 

...  15 

dams. 

6  Dumrees,  . 

...  18f 

dams,  ... 

..  I  puesa. 

7  Dumi-ees,  . 

...  22 

dams. 

8  Dumrees,  . 

...  25 

dams,  ... 

. .  1  puesa. 

9  Dumrees,  . 

...  28 

dams. 

10  Dumrees,  . 

1 1  Dumrees,  . 

...  m 

...  34| 

dams,  ... 
dams. 

..  Ij  puesa. 

12  Dumrees,  . 

- 

dams,  ... 

..  1|  puesa. 

13  Dumrees,  . 

...  40 

dams. 

14  Dumrees,  . 

...  44 

dams,  ... 

..  If  puesa. 

1  [To  those  who  are  curious  in  the  science  of  numbers  and  would  study  tbe 
progressiye  arrangement  of  popular  totals,  I  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
elaborate  article,  ‘  Chaurasi,’  p.  151.] 


EXTRACTS  PROM  ELLIOt’s  GLOSSARY. 
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15  Dumrees,  . 47  dams. 

16  DumreeSj  . 50  dams,  .  1  tuka. 

The  table  is  given  with  some  slight  variations  in  the  ‘Zoohdntn-l-Quwaneen/ 
but  in  neither  are  the  smaller  fractional  amounts  given  with  coirectness. 

“Daivi,  dhm . The  Bam  in  the  Ayeen-i-Akberee,  and  in 

most  Eevenue  accounts,  is  considered  to  be  the  40th  pait  of  a  rupee;  but  to  the 
common  people  it  is  known  as  the  50th  part  of  a  Tuka :  25  therefore  go  to  a  Pysa, 
and  12|  to  an  Adhela. 

“  Chhudam,  chhad§,m . Literally,  six  dams;  equal 

to  two  dumrees.  The  proper  amount  is  six  and  a  quarter  dams,  but  by  abbreviation 
it  is  called  Chhudam. 

Gunda,  gandh . Like  the  Bam,  the  Gunda  of  account 

and  the  Gunda  of  practice  do  not  coincide.  Gundas  of  account  are  but  little  used 
in  the  ISTorth-Western  Provinces,  except  in  Benares  and  the  Behra  Boon,  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  former  subjection  to  Oudh,  the  Nuzur&,na  accounts  of  Bohilcund 
are  frequently  drawn  out  in  Gundas.  This  Gunda  is  the  20th  part  of  an  Anna. 
The  Gunda  known  to  the  common  people  is  not  of  stable  amount ;  sometimes  four, 
and  sometimes  five,  and  sometimes  even  six,  go  to  a  pucka  Bumree,  or  Chhudam, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  money  dealers,  or  the  state  of  the  market.  JSTot- 
withstanding  this  variable  amount,  as  a  Gunda  is  equivalent  to  four  Cowrees, 
‘  to  count  by  Gundas,’  signifies  to  count  by  fours,  or  by  the  quartemary  scale,  to 
which  the  natives  are  very  partial;— in  the  same  way  as  to  count  by  gahees,  or 
punjas,  is  to  count  by  fives,  or  by  the  quinary  scale.  As  four  Cowrees  make  one 
Gunda,  so  do  twenty  Gundas  make  one  Pun,  and  sixteen  Puns  make  one  Xuhawun. 
But  there  are  grades  of  monetary  value  even  below  that  of  Cowree;  for  the 
Hindfis  seem  as  fond  of  dealing  with  these  infinitesimal  quantities,  as  they  are 
with  the  higher  numbers,  as  exemplified  in  the  article  Crore.  Thus  3  Grant,  or  4 
Kak,  or  5  But,  or  9  Bunt,  or  27  Jou,  or  32  Bar,  or  80  Til,  or  800  Suno  are  each  equi¬ 
valent  to  one  Cowroc.  These  are  not  in  practical  use  in  the  ISTorth-'Western  Provinces, 
but  are  entered  in  several  account  books,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  employed  in 
the  Bazar  translations  of  Cuttack  and  parts  of  Bengal.  See  Eushton’s  ‘  Gazetteer,’ 
vol.  i.,  p.  182,  1841.  The  Cowree  shell,  the  Cyproea  Moneta,  has  been  subject  to 
strange  diminution  of  value,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  of  commerce,  by  which 
their  worth  has  been  depressed  below  that  of  the  precious  metals.  In  1740,  a  rupee 
exchanged  for  2,400  Cowrees ;  in  1756,  for  2,560  Cowrees;  and  at  this  time  as  many 
as  6,500  Cowrees  may  be  obtained  for  the  rupee.  Cowree  in  Persian  is  translated 
by  Khur-mohra,  literally,  a  ^jackass’s’  or  ‘mule’s’  shell;  because  mules  are  orna¬ 
mented  in  that  country  with  trappings  of  shells,  as  a  Gosain’s  bullock  is  in  this 
country.  In  Arabic  it  is  known  by  Wnda,  which  Ibn  Batuta  says  is  carried 
in  large  quantities  from  the  Maidive  Islands  to  Bengal,  where  it  is  used  as  coin ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cyprsea  Moneta  is  meant.  The  Kamoos  adds 

^jiju  that  it  is  suspended  from  the  neck  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  as  it 
is  in  India  to  this  day,i  provided  the  neck  shell  is  split  or  broken.  Among  European 
nations,  excepting  the  English,  these  shells  are  known  by  the  name  of  Porceli, 

[“  Gunda  is  also  the  name  applied  to  the  knotted  stiing  which  is  suspended  round 
a  child’s  neck  for  the  same  purpose;  but  not,  apparently,  because  it  has  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Cowree  Amulet,”] 
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Porcellain,  Porcellanen,  and  Porcelaine,  on  account  of  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
their  shape  to  that  of  the  back  of  a  little  pig,  whence  we  have  the  Chinese  porcelain, 
'*  of  which  the  glaze,  or  varnish,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cowree. 

“  Crobe,  karor  ....  Ten  millions.  The  names  of  the  higher 

numbers  are  thus  given  in  the  ‘  Zoobdut-ool-Quwaneen.’  100  Crore  ~  1  Uriib ; 
100  TJrub  =  1  Kjhurub;  100  K,hurub  ==  1  Neel;  100  Neel  =  1  Pudum;  100 
Pudum  ==  1  Sunk,h;  100  Sunk,h  ==  1  Uld;  100  TJld  =  1  Unk,  100  link  =  1 
Pudha.”] 
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The  system  of  Weights  established  by  Eegulation  YII.  of  1833, 
is  founded  on  the  same  unit  as  the  rupee  of  the  equalized  monetary 
system  of  British  India,  it  having  been  found  that  the  weight  of 
the  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Tarrukhabad  rupee,  already  very  generally 
used  throughout  Upper  and  Western  India,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Scr  and  Man,  could  bo  substituted  for  the  sikka  weight  of  Bengal 
by  a  very  slight  modification  of  the  latter,  which  would  be  hardly 
perceptible  in  commercial  dealings.  Other  palpable  advantages  of 
the  introduction  of  the  new  weight  were  pointed  out,^  of  which  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  three  following : — 

1.  That  the  mmi  formed  from  the  modified  weight  would  be 
precisely  equal  to  one  hundred  English  troy  pounds ;  and 

2.  That  thirty-five  bctb  would  also  be  precisely  equal  to  seventy- 
two  pounds  avoirdupois  : — thus  establishing  a  simple  connection  void 
of  fractions,  between  the  two  English  metrical  scales  and  that  of 
India. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  now  unit  nearly  accorded  with  the  average 
weight  of  many  of  the  native  tohis  sent  home  for  examination  at  the 
London  mint,  by  order  of  the  Honourable  Coxirt  of  Directors ;  as  well 
as  with  that  of  Akbar,  deduced  from  the  weight  of  many  coins  of 
that  emperor. 

We  shall  begin  the  present  division  of  our  subject,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Indian  coins,  by  setting  forth  in  the  first  instance  the  present 
legal  system,  and  afterwards  providing  a  brief  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  many  other  weights  prevailing  throughout  the  Oompanyks 
pi‘ovinces,  with  comparative  tables  for  the  conversion  of  one  denomi¬ 
nation  into  the  other. 

The  unit  of  the  British  Indian  ponderary  system  is  called  the 
tola.  It  weighs  180  grains  English  troy  weight.  Erom  it  upwards 

1  YiiU  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  ‘  Journal  of  tlic  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  ’ 
for  October,  1832,  vol.  i  ,  p.  ‘145. 
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are  derived  the  heavy  weights,  viz. : — Chhatak,  Ser,  and  Man  (or 
Maund) ;  and,  hy  its  subdivisions,  the  small  or  jeweller’s  weights, 
called  Mashas,  Eatis,  and  Dhans. 

The  following  scheme  comprehends  both  of  these  in  one  series  : — 


Man. 

Panseri.i 

Ser.- 

Chhathks  Tolfi^ 

Masha.® 

Eati.6 

Bhfin.’^ 

1 

8 

40 

640  3200 

38400 

307200 

1228800 

1 

5 

80  400 

4800 

38400 

153600 

1 

16  80 

960 

7680 

30720 

1  5 

60 

480 

1920 

1 

12 

96 

384 

1 

8 

32 

1  4 

The  man  (or  that  weight  to  which  it  closely  accords  in  value,  and 
to  which  it  is  legally  equivalent  in  the  new  scale)  has  been  hitherto 
better  known  among  Europeans  by  the  name  of  ^  baziir  maund,’  but 
upon  its  general  adox3tion,  under  Eegulation  YII.  of  1833,  for  all 
transactions  of  the  Eritish  Government,  it  should  be  denominated  the 
British  Maund  (in  Hindi,  Angrezi  Man),  to  distinguish  it  at  once 
from  all  other  weights  in  use  throughout  the  country.® 

The  Panseri  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  hve-ser  weight,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  form  an  integrant  point  of  the  scale ;  but,  as  its  use  is 
very  general,  it  has  been  introduced  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 

The  Ser  being  the  commonest  weight  in  use  in  the  retail  business 
of  the  bazars  in  India,  and  being  liable,  according  to  the  pernicious 
system  hitherto  prevalent,  to  vary  in  weight  for  every  article  sold  as 
well  as  for  every  market,  is  generally  referred  to  the  common  unit  in 
native  mercantile  dealings,  as,  the  ser  of  so  many  tolas,”  (or  sikkas, 
bails,  takas,  etc.).  The  standard  or  bazar  ser  being  always  80  toliis. 

The  chhatak  is  the  lowest  denomination  of  the  gross  weights,  and  is 
commonly  divided  into  halves  and  quarters  (called  in  Bengali,  lachcha) 
thus  marking  the  line  between  the  two  series,  which  are  otherwise 
connected  by  the  relation  of  the  ser,  etc.  to  the  tola. 

The  tola  is  chiefly  used  in  the  weighing  of  the  precious  metals  and 

1  Panseri,  from  or  ‘‘five,”  “a-scr” 

2  Ser,  (Shakespear  ,  jrf^  • 

3  Chhatdhj  from  s.  “  six,”  and  “  a  mark  ” 

4  Told,  (ft^TT  Sy . 

®  McisJia, 

^  Pati,  s.  Vfw ,  wt ,  ,  vfw  -  ’  md«,  ‘grain,  rice.’ 

®  In  the  same  way  the  Madras,  Bombay,  Tarrukhabad  rupee  (when  the  sikkfi 
rupee  is  abolished,  and  an  English  device  adopted),  may  be  called  “the  British 
rupee,”  and  in  the  native  languages  Piip^ja  Jngrezi, 


jewellers’,  assaters’,  and  troy  weights. 
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coin ;  all  bullion  at  the  mints  is  reeeiyed  in  this  denomination,  and  the 
tables  of  bullion  produce  (as  seen  in  the  foregoing  pages)  are  calculated 
per  100  tolas.  It  is  also  usual  at  the  mints  to  make  the  subdivisions 
of  the  tola  into  anas  (sixteenths)  and  pa’ is,  in  lieu  of  mashas  and  ratis. 

Mashas,  ratis,  and  dhans,  are  used  chiefly  by  native  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers.  They  are  also  employed  in  the  native  evaluation  by  assay 
of  the  precious  metals;  thus,  '  10  mashas  fine  ’  signifies  10-12ths  pure, 
and  corresponds  to  ^  lOoz.  touch’  of  the  English  assay  report  of 
silver.  There  is  a  closer  accordance  with  the  English  gold  assay 
scale,  inasmuch  as  the  96  ratis  in  a  tola  exactly  represent  the  96  carat 
grains  in  the  gold  assay  pound,  and  the  dhan,  the  quarter-grain.  As 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  convert  the  assay  report  from  one  denomi¬ 
nation  into  the  other, ^  the  following  comparative  tabic  is  here  inserted. 


Table  of  the  Correspondence  of  JEnglisli  and  Indian  Assay  Weights. 


TJITGLrfelX 

ASSAY, 

HINDU 
ASSAY  FOE 
BOTH 
METALS. 

ENGLISH 

ASSAY. 

HINDU 

ASSAY. 

ENGLISH 

ASSAY. 

HINDU 

ASSAY. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Touch . 

Touch. 

Fme 

Touch. 

Touch. 

rine. 

Touch. 

Touch. 

ElllG. 

oz.  dwts. 

ot 

ffrs. 

insh. 

rat. 

oz. 

dwts. 

ct. 

£?rs. 

msh. 

I’at. 

oz, 

dwts. 

ct 

grs. 

msh. 

rat. 

12  0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 

22 

0 

11 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

11  17^ 

23 

3 

11 

7 

10 

17^ 

21 

3 

10 

7 

9 

17^ 

19 

3 

9 

7 

11  15 

23 

2 

11 

6 

10 

15 

21 

2 

10 

6 

9 

15 

19 

2 

9 

6 

11  12^^ 

23 

1 

11 

5 

10 

12^ 

21 

1 

10 

5 

9 

12i 

19 

1 

9 

5 

11  10 

23 

0 

11 

4 

10 

10 

21 

0 

10 

4 

9 

10' 

19 

0 

9 

4 

11 

22 

3 

11 

3 

10 

n 

20 

3 

10 

3 

9 

7i 

18 

3 

9 

3 

11  5 

22 

2 

11 

2 

10 

5 

20 

2 

10 

2 

9 

5 

18 

2 

9 

2 

11  U 

22 

1 

11 

1 

10 

2i 

20 

1 

10 

1 

9 

18 

1 

9 

1 

(To  find  tlie  corrosponding  decimal  assay,  sco  the  tables  in  pages  10,  IL  The 
English  assay  report  is  generally  ^  so  much  worse  (or  better) '  than  standard,  but  the 
totii'h  is  easily  known  therefrom,  the  standard  being  11  oz,  for  silver  and  22  carats  for 
gold;  or  11  mhshas,  Ilindd  reckoning.) 

The  correspondence  of  the  Indian  system  of  weights  with  the 
troy  weight  of  England,  and  with  the  '  systeme  metricale’  of  Erance, 
may  be  best  shown  by  a  table.  The  coincidence  of  the  former  is 
perfect :  in  the  latter,  the  masha  nearly  accords  with  the  gramme,  and 
the  ser  with  the  kilogramme. 


BRITISH  INDIAN  WEIGHTS. 

ENGLISH  TROY  WEIGHTS. 

FRENCH  WEIGHTS. 

One  Man . 

m. 

=  100 

OZ. 

0 

dwts. 

0 

firs. 

0 

Ri-ammos. 

37320.182 

One  Scr  . 

2 

6 

0 

0 

= 

933.005 

One  Chhathk  . . 

==  0 

1 

17 

12 

s= 

58.310 

One  Tolh . 

0 

0 

7 

12 

11.662 

One  Mtisha . . . 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0.972 

One  Bati . 

0 

0 

0 

1.875 

==== 

0.122 

^  Especially  in  the  translation  of  Regulations  concerning  the  mints,  the  English 
expressions  being  unintelligible  without  explanation. 
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BUITISH  I'N'DIAIT  ‘WEIGHTS  AND  MEASDEES. 


For  the  conyersion  of  English,  troy  weigMs  into  those  of  India,  the 
following  scale  will  snfice,  since  the  simplicity  of  their  relation  renders 
a  more  detailed  table  unnecessary. 


Lb.  Troy.  Oz. 

1  12 

1 


Dwt. 

Gram. 

240 

5760 

20 

480 

1 

24 

1 

Touts  and  Decimals. 
32.000 
2.6666  etc. 
0.1333  etc. 
0.0055  etc. 


The  accordance  of  the  man  weight  with  the  lOOlbs.  troy  of  England 
affords  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  its  relative  value  in  the  standards 
of  other  coun'tries  employed  in  weighing  the  precious  metals,  since 
tables  of  the  latter  are  generally  expressed  in  lbs.  troy.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  valuations  for  the  principal  weights  of  Europe,  etc. 
extracted  ffom  Kelly^s  ^  Cambist,’  p.  222.  The  weights  in  troy  grains 
have  been  converted  into  tolas  by  dividing  them  by  180. 


Table  of  Comparison  of  the  Told  and;  Man  with  the  Gold  and;  Silver,  or 
Troy,  weights  of  other  countries. 


PLACE 

AND  DENOMINATION. 

WeigUt  of  a 
single  lb,  maik, 
etc.  m  toldb. 

Number  equal 
to  1  man,  or  lOO 
lbs.  roy. 

Aleppo  . 

Metical . 

0.405 

7890.410 

Basra  . . 

Miscal . 

0.450 

8000.000 

Cairo  . 

Rottolo . 

36.965 

86.564 

Calicut  . 

Miscal  . 

0.383 

8347.826 

China  . . 

Tael . 

3.221 

993.446 

Constantinople.  . 

Cbequee  . 

27.538 

116.199 

Damascus . 

Ounce  . 

2.600 

1252.173 

Denmark. . 

Mark  . 

20.183 

158.546 

England . 

Pound  . 

32.000 

100.000 

France  . 

Kilogramme . 

85.745 

37.320 

Germany . 

,  Cologne  mark . 

20.044 

159.645 

Holland . 

Mark  . 

21.100 

151.658 

Italy  . 

.  Florence  and  Leghorn  libra  . . 

29.111 

109.923 

Mocha . 

,  Vakia  . . . 

2.655 

1205.020 

Pegu  .  ,  . 

.  Tical . 

1.138 

2427.307 

Persia  , t  -  -  - 1 

,  Dirham . 

0.839 

3812.297 

Portugal . 

.  Mark  . 

19  675 

162.642 

Pbussla  . 

.  Mark  . 

20.050 

159.600 

Pome  . 

.  Lihbra . 

29.077 

110.049 

Russia . 

.  Pound  . . 

35.102 

91.161 

Spain  . 

.  Mark  . 

19.725 

162.230 

Venice . 

.  Mark  . 

20.452 

156  457 

Vienna . 

.  Mark  . 

24.072 

132.933 

The  principal  dealings  in  bullion  being  with  England,  where  it  is 
weighed  by  the  pound  troy,  wMle  in  India  it  is  received  by  the 
tola,  a  simple  table  for  the  mutual  conversion  of  these  two  weights 
(without  regard  to  mans  and  sers)  may  be  useful:  it  needs  no 
explanation. 


lirTCTAL  COlsTVEESION  OP  TOLAS  ANL  rOPJSTDS  TEOT. 
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Table  for  the  mutual  conversmi  of  Tolas  and  Founds  Troy, 


Totls  into  POUNDS  TEOT  and  BECIMiLS. 

Teoy  Pounds  into  Tolas. 

Tolds. 

Pounds, 

Tolds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Tolds. 

Pounds. 

Tolds. 

1000 

31.2500 

550 

17.1875 

100 

3200 

55 

1760 

990 

30.9375 

540 

16.8750 

99 

3168 

54 

1728 

980 

30.6250 

530 

16.5625 

98 

3136 

53 

1696 

970 

30.3125 

520 

16.2500 

97 

3104 

52 

1664 

960 

30.0000 

510 

15.9375 

96 

3072 

51 

1632 

950 

29.6875 

500 

15.6250 

95 

3040 

50 

1600 

940 

29.3750 

490 

15.3125 

94 

3008 

49 

1568 

930 

29.0625 

480 

15.0000 

93 

2976 

48 

1536 

920 

28.7500 

470 

14.6875 

92 

2944 

47 

1504 

910 

28.4375 

460 

14.3750 

91 

2912 

46 

1472 

900 

28.1250 

450 

14.0625 

90 

2880 

45 

1440 

890 

27.8125 

440 

13.7500 

89 

2848 

44 

1408 

880 

27.5000 

430 

13.4376 

88 

2816 

43 

1376 

870 

27.1875 

420 

13.1250 

87 

2784 

42 

1344 

860 

26.8750 

410 

12.8125 

86 

2752 

41 

1312 

850 

26.5625 

400 

12.5000 

85 

2720 

40 

1280 

840 

26.2500 

390 

12.1875 

84 

2688 

39 

1248 

830 

25.9375 

380 

11.8750 

83 

2656 

38 

1216 

820 

25.6250 

370 

11.5625 

82 

2624 

37 

1184 

810 

25.3125 

360 

11.2500 

81 

2592 

36 

1152 

800 

25.0000 

350 

10.9375 

80 

2560 

35 

1120 

790 

24.6875 

340 

10.6250 

79 

2528 

34 

1088 

780 

24.3750 

330 

10.3125 

78 

2496 

33 

1056 

770 

24.0625 

320 

10.0000 

77 

2464 

32 

1024 

760 

23.7500 

310 

9.6875 

76 

2432 

31 

992 

750 

23.4375 

300 

9.3750 

75 

2400 

30 

960 

740 

23.1250 

290 

9.0625 

74 

2368 

29 

928 

730 

22.8125 

280 

8.7500 

73 

2336 

28 

896 

720 

22.5000 

270 

8.4375 

72 

2304 

27 

864 

710 

22.1875 

260 

8.1250 

71 

2272 

26 

832 

700 

21.8750 

250 

7.8125 

70 

2240 

25 

800 

690 

21.5625 

240 

7.5000 

69 

2208 

24 

768 

680 

21.4500 

230 

7.1875 

68 

2176 

23 

736 

670 

20.9375 

220 

6.8750 

67 

2144 

22 

704 

660 

20.6250 

210 

6.5625 

66 

2112 

21 

672 

650 

20.3125 

200 

6.2500 

65 

2080 

20 

640 

640 

20.0000 

190 

5.9375 

64 

2048 

19 

608 

630 

19.6875 

180 

5.6250 

63 

2016 

18 

576 

620 

19.3750 

170 

5.3125 

62 

1984 

17 

544 

610 

19.0625 

160 

5,0000 

61 

1952 

16 

512 

600 

18.7500 

150 

4.6875 

60 

1920 

15 

480 

590 

18.4375 

140 

4.3750 

59 

1888 

14 

448 

580 

18.1250 

130 

4.0625 

58 

1856 

13 

416 

570 

17.8125 

120 

3.7500 

57 

1824 

12 

384 

560 

17.5000 

•  100 

3.4375 

56 

1792 

11 

352 

To  convert  the  decimals  of  a  lb.  into  ounces  and  dwts,^  and  vice  vcrs3<. 


12  oz.  ~ 

1.000 

6  02. 

0.500 

20  dwt.  = 

0.083 

9  dwt. 

=  0.037 

11 

.916 

5 

.416 

18 

.075 

7 

.029 

io 

.833 

4 

.333 

16 

.066 

5 

.020 

9 

.750 

3 

.250 

14 

.058 

3 

.012 

8 

.666 

2 

.166 

12 

.051 

2 

.008 

7 

.583 

1 

.083 

10 

.041 

1 

.004 

1  ounce  troy  =  2.667  tol£is,  or  2  tolfis  8  m&.shas, 
7^  dwts.  „  =1  tolfii,  and  1  dwt.  —  1.33  tolii, 
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BRITISH  INDFAI^  WEiaHTS  AND  MEASTJBES. 


The  same  degree  of  correspondence  cannot  be  expected  between  the 
Indian  weights  and  the  avoirdupois  weights  of  England ;  but,  as  the 
latter  are  employed  in  all  the  transactions  of  commerce,  excepting 
those  of  bullion  and  some  other  ti'iding  articles,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  tables  for  their  conversion  at  greater  length.  In  these,  as  on 
former  occasions,  the  system  of  expressing  fractions  in  decimals  has 
been  preferred,  from  the  very  great  facility  it  affords  in  taking  out 
the  equivalents  of  quantities  to  which  the  tables  do  not  extend. 
Decimal  numeration  is  too  well  understood  in  the  present  day  to 
require  explanation,  but  one  example  may  be  advantageously  given  as 
applying  to  all  the  tables  hereafter  constructed  on  the  same  principle  : 

Required^  the  equivalent  of  57,353  mans^  35  6  chhatahj  in 

avoirdupois  pounds. 

Tailing  tke  numbers  opposite  to  57,  35,  and  30  respectively,  and  removing  tlie 
decimal  point, — in  tbe  first  three  places,  to  the  right  hand ; — in  the  second,  one 
place  to  the  right and  in  the  third,  one  place  to  the  left,  we  have 
57,000  mans  =  4690286. 

350  =  38800. 

3  =  246.857 

37  sers  =  76.114 

6  chhats.  =  .771 

lbs.  4719409.742  —  12  ounces  nearly. 

Since  35  sers  are  exactly  equal  to  72  pounds  avoirdupois,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  and  accurate  rules  for  their  mutual  conversion,  will  be 
found  equally  convenient  with  the  table. 

Btjle  I. — To  convert  Indian  weight  into  avoirdupois  weight, 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  in  sers  by  72,  and  divide  by  35 :  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  lbs.  av. 

2.  Or,  multiply  the  weight  iu  mans  by  36,  and  divide  by  49  :  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  cwt.  av. 

Euxe  II. — To  convert  avoirdupois  weight  into  Indian  weight, 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  in  lbs.  av.  by  35,  and  divide  by  72 ;  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  sers. 

2.  Or,  multiply  the  weight  in  cwts.  by  49,  and  divide  by  36  :  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  iu  mans,  or  maunds.^ 

One  ton  =  27,222  mans,  or  27^  mans  nearly. 

One  man  =*  82f-lbs.  av.  exactly. 

^  Por  facility  of  recoUectiou  this  rule  may  be  expressed  in  aritlmetical  poetry  thus  : 

Of  one  hundred  weight  should  you  incline 
A  sum  in  Indian  mans  to  fix ; — 

First  multiply  by  forty-nine. 

And  then  divide  by  thirty-six. 


COIS'VEHSION  OE  MANS  INTO  POUNDS. 
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for  converting  New  Ba%aT  Mans  (or  Maunds),  Sers,  and 
CTiliatdhsj  into  Avoir du^ois  Bounds^  and  Decimals. 


Mans. 

Pounds,  Avoir. 

Mans. 

Pounds,  Avoir. 

Sers. 

Pounds,  Av. 

Value  of  oz.  and 
dram  in  deci¬ 
mals  of  lb. 

100 

8228.571 

55 

4525  714 

sers  40 

82  286 

02. 

16  = 

dec. 

1.0000 

99 

8146.285 

54 

4443.429 

39 

80.228 

15i 

.9687 

98 

8064.000 

53 

4361.143 

38 

78.171 

15 

.9375 

97 

7981.714 

52 

4278.857 

37 

76  114 

144 

-*-^2 

,9063 

96 

7899.428 

51 

4196.572 

36 

74.057 

14 

.8750 

95 

7817.142 

50 

4114.286 

35 

72.000 

13| 

.8438 

94 

7734.857 

49 

4032.000 

34 

69.943 

13 

.8125 

93 

7652.571 

48 

3949.715 

33 

67.886 

124 

.7813 

92 

7570.285 

47 

3867  429 

32 

65  829 

12 

.7500 

91 

7488.000 

46 

3785.143 

31 

63.771 

lU 

.7188 

90 

7405.714 

45 

3702  857 

30 

61.714 

11 

.6875 

89 

7323.428 

44 

3620.572 

29 

59.657 

lOi 

.6563 

88 

7241.143 

43 

3538.286 

28 

57.600 

10 

.6250 

87 

7158.857 

42 

3456.000 

27 

55.543 

9^ 

.5938 

86 

7076.571 

41 

3373.715 

26 

53.486 

9 

.5625 

85 

6994.285 

40 

3291.429 

25 

51.429 

8i 

.5313 

84 

6912.000 

39 

3209.143 

24 

49.371 

8 

.5000 

.  83 

6829.714 

38 

3126.858 

23 

47.314 

74 

.4688 

82 

6747.428 

37 

3044.572 

22 

45.257 

7 

.4375 

81 

6665.143 

36 

2962.286 

21 

43.200 

64 

.4063 

80 

6582.857 

35 

2880.000 

20 

41.143 

6 

.3750 

79 

6500.571 

34 

2797.715 

19 

39.086 

5^ 

.3438 

78 

6418.286 

33 

2715.429 

18 

37.029 

5 

.3125 

77 

6336.000 

32 

2633  143 

17 

34.971 

44 

.2813 

76 

6253.714 

31 

2550.858 

16 

32  914 

4 

.2500 

75 

6171.428 

30 

2468.572 

15 

30  857 

.2188 

74 

6089.143 

29 

2386.286 

14 

28.800 

3 

.1875 

73 

6066.857 

28 

2304.000 

13 

26.743 

.1563 

72 

5924.571 

27 

2221.715 

12 

24.686 

2 

.1250 

71 

5842.286 

26 

2139.429 

11 

22.628 

li 

,0938 

70 

5760,000 

25 

2057.143 

10 

20.571 

1 

.0625 

69 

5677.714 

24 

1974.858 

9 

18.514 

15drs. 

=.0586 

68 

5595.429 

23 

1892.572 

8 

16.457 

14 

.0547 

67 

5513.143 

22 

1810.286 

7 

14.400 

13 

.0508 

66 

5430.857 

21 

1728.000 

6 

12.343 

12 

.0469 

65 

5348.571 

20 

1645.715 

5 

10.286 

11 

.0430 

61 

5266.286 

19 

1563.430 

4 

8.229 

10 

.0391 

■  63 

5184.000 

18 

1481.144 

3 

6.171 

9 

.0351 

62 

5101.714 

17 

1398.858 

2 

4.114 

8 

.0312 

61 

5019.429 

16 

1316.573 

1 

2.057 

7 

.0274 

60 

4937.143 

15 

1234,287 

Oliliat.  8 

1.028 

6 

.0234 

59 

4854  857 

14 

1152.000 

4 

0.514 

5 

.0194 

58 

4772,572 

13 

1069.715 

3 

0.386 

4 

.0156 

57 

4690.286 

12 

987.430 

2 

0.257 

3 

.0.117 

56 

4608.000 

11 

905.144 

1 

0.129 

2 

.0,078 

(The  lust  column  serves  for  the  conversion  of  the  decimals  of  a  pound  avoirdupois 
into  ounces  and  drams.  It  will  be  found  useful  also  with  the  two  following  Tables,) 
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BIUTISH  INBIAJJ-  WEIGHTS  A^D  MEASUEES. 


Table  for  the  conversion  of  Mans  {or  Mawtds)  into  TonSj  Hundred¬ 
weights^  and  Founds. 


Mans. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

ITds. 

Mans. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

100000 

3673 

9 

43.00 

100 

3 

13 

52.57 

10000 

367 

6 

105.10 

90 

3 

6 

13.72 

9000 

330 

12 

27-39 

80 

2 

18 

86.86 

8000 

293 

17 

61.68 

70 

2 

11 

48.00 

7000 

257 

2 

95.97 

60 

2 

4 

9.14 

6000 

220 

8 

18.26 

50 

1 

16 

82.29 

5000 

183 

13 

52.55 

40 

1 

9 

43.43 

4000 

146 

18 

86.84 

30 

1 

2 

4.57 

3000 

110 

4 

9.13 

20 

0 

14 

77.71 

2000 

73 

9 

43.42 

10 

0 

7 

38.85 

1000 

36 

14 

77.71 

9 

0 

6 

68.57 

900 

33 

1 

25.13 

8 

0 

5 

98.28 

800 

29 

7 

84.56 

7 

0 

5 

16.00 

700 

25 

14 

31.99 

6 

0 

4 

42.11 

600 

22 

0 

91.42 

5 

0 

3 

75.42 

500 

18 

7 

38.85 

4 

0 

2 

105.14 

400 

14 

13 

98.28 

3 

0 

2 

21.65 

300 

11 

0 

45.71 

2 

0 

1 

52.57 

200 

7 

6 

105.14 

1 

0 

0 

82.28 

Table  for  converting  Avoirdupois  weights  into  British  Indian  weights. 


Tons. 

Mans  or 

Bilzili*  Maunds. 

Cwts. 

Mans  or 

BAzdr  Maunds. 

Lbs. 

Mans  or 

Bftzdr  Maunds, 

mns. 

sr. 

chliat. 

mns. 

sr. 

clihat. 

mns 

.  sr. 

100 

2722 

10 

10 

19 

25 

34 

100 

1 

8 

90 

2450 

1 

9 

18 

24 

20 

90 

1 

3 

1^ 

80 

2177 

32 

8 

17 

23 

5 

4 

80 

0 

38 

14| 

70 

1905 

23 

7 

16 

21 

31 

2 

70 

0 

34 

0 

60 

1633 

14 

6 

15 

20 

16 

105 

60 

0 

29 

2% 

50 

1361 

5 

5 

14 

19 

2 

H 

50 

0 

24 

4 

40 

1088 

36 

4 

13 

17 

27 

121 

40 

0 

19 

7 

30 

816 

27 

3 

12 

16 

13 

H 

30 

0 

14 

9i 

20  1 

544 

18 

2 

11 

14 

38 

14% 

20 

0 

9 

lU 

10 

272 

9 

1 

10 

13 

24 

10 

0 

4 

13| 

9 

245 

0 

2i 

9 

12 

10 

4 

9 

0 

4 

6 

S 

217 

31 

4 

8 

10 

35 

9 

8 

0 

3 

144 

7 

190 

22 

7 

9 

21 

15 

7 

0 

3 

gI 

6 

163 

13 

7 

6 

8 

6 

10^ 

6 

0 

2 

144 

5 

136 

4 

8i 

5 

6 

32 

5 

0 

2 

7” 

4 

108 

35 

10 

4 

5 

17 

m 

1  4 

0 

1 

15| 

3 

2 

81 

54 

26 

17 

lU 

13“ 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

28 

1  3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7i 

15i 

1 

27 

8 

1^1 

1 

1 

14 

7t 

!  1 

0 

0 

7S 

*  4, 
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The  Eritish  lD.dian  system  of  weights  having  been  ordered  by  Eegu- 
lation  VII.  of  1833,  to  supersede  the  bazar  weights  previously  used, 
(of  which  the  unit  was  the  old  Murshidabad  rupee  weight  of  179.666 
troy  grains,  called  the  sikka  weight),  in  all  Government  transactions, 
a  corresponding  adjustment  was  made  of  all  the  weights  in  use  at  the 
several  Government  offices  of  the  metropolis — the  custom-house,  the 
mint,  the  treasury,  the  bank,  and  the  police  ;  and  sets  of  standard  ser 
and  tola  weights  of  brass  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  at  the  mint  for 
distribution  to  all  the  collectors^  offices  of  the  Bengal  presidency. 

The  Ecgulation  in  question  expressly  avoided  enforcing  the  change 
by  any  penal  enactment,  trusting  that  the  sense  of  public  convenience 
would  quickly  ensure  its  substitution  for  the  irregular  system  now  pre¬ 
valent  ;  and  directing  only  that  the  verification  and  adjustment  of  all 
weights  at  the  Calcutta  and  Sagar  assay  offices,  should  be  made  for 
the  future  in  accordance  with  the  new  scale. 

In  the  ordinary  dealings  of  commerce,  the  difference  between  the 
bazar  weights  and  the  now  weights  is  not  recognizable :  indeed  the 
error  of  single  large  weights  is  generally  found  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  modification  now  introduced:  no  inconvenience  therefore  remains 
from  the  still  general  use  of  the  old  bazar  weights,  while  the  principal 
European  mercantile  establishments  of  the  town,  as  well  as  all  the 
native  bullion  merchants,  have  already  had  their  weights  adjusted  to 
the  new  system. 

"Where  it  may  be  required,  however,  to  know  the  precise  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  system,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  following 
table.  The  new  man  will  be  seen  to  bo  one  chhatak  and  a  quarter, 
nearly,  heavier  than  the  old  bazar  man  :  which  would  induce  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  articles  to  the  trifling  extent  of  one-fifth  per 
cent,  or  three  anas  in  a  hundred  rupees. 

Table  for  the  mutual  conversion  of  Tolas  anti  oU  Silclcd  Weight 

of  Bengal. 


Old  Sikltd  Wolglit  into  Tolds. 

Toms  into  Silikd  Weight, 

Old  SllcKd 
Wciglit. 

Toms. 

Old  Sllckd 
Welglit. 

Toms. 

Toma. 

Old  Sikhd 
Weight. 

Tolas, 

Old  Sikka 
Weight, 

3194.060 

800 

798.515 

3200 

3205.948 

800 

801.487 

1597.030 

700 

698.700 

1600 

1602.974 

700 

701.301 

1497.216 

600 

598.886 

1500 

1502.789 

600 

601.115 

1397.401 

500 

499,072 

1400 

1402.604 

500 

500.929 

1297.587 

400 

399.257 

1300 

3  302.419 

400 

400.734 

B^^B 

1197.772 

300 

299.443 

1200 

1202,220 

300 

300.557 

1097.958 

200 

199.628 

1100 

1102.044 

200 

200.371 

B^^B 

998.144 

100 

99.814 

1000 

1001.859 

100 

100.185 

900 

898.329 

1  kiitx 

0.062 

901.673 

1  nifisha. 

0.084 
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THs  table  will  answer  eq^ually  well  for  the  conversion  of  old  bazar 
mans  or  sers  into  new  mans  and  sers,  the  ratio  being  the  same, 
namely,  as  180:  179.666. 


EACTOEY  WEIGHTS. 

There  is  another  species  of  weight  employed  in  some  branches  of 
the  commerce  of  Calcutta  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  expel  before 
uniformity  can  be  established.  This  is  the  system  of  factory  weights 
originally  used  by  ^  the  English  factory  at  Bengal,’  and  now  generally 
retained  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  Government,  although 
long  since  superseded  in  their  customs  and  revenue  business  by  the 
bazar  weights. 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  1787  to  save  calculation 
in  the  home  remittances  of  produce,  three  factory  mans  being  almost 
exactly  equal  to  two  hundred^weight  avoirdupois. 

A  moment’s  inspection  of  the  Calcutta  price-current  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  the  great  inconvenience  which  the  retention  of  the  two¬ 
fold  system  must  cause.  Some  articles  are  quoted  at  '  sikka  rupees  per 
bazar  man,’  others  at  ^  sikka  rupees  per  factory  man,’  and  others 
again  at  ^  current  rupees  per  factory  man,’  the  current  rupee  being 
an  imaginary  money,  of  which  116  are  assumed  as  equal  to  100  sikkas  ? 

To  increase  the  perplexity,  the  same  article  is  often  estimated  in  a 
different  scale  as  it  comes  from  different  places ;  thus,  Eadnagor  and 
Bauleah  silk  are  sold  per  bazar  ser :  while  Easimbazar  and  Gonatea 
silk  are  sold  per  factory  ser.  Tin,  iron,  verdigris,  Japan  and  English 
copper,  per  ‘  sikka  rupees  and  factory  man :  ’ — steel,  zinc,  lead,  mercury, 
and  South  American  copper,  per  current  rupees  and  factory  man! — Gum- 
Benjamin  is  sold  by  factory,  ah  other  gums  by  bazar,  weight -stick- 
lac  by  the  former,  but  sheU-lac  and  lac  dye  by  the  latter ! 

Many  more  examples  might  be  furnished  of  similar  inconsistency. 
Saltpetre,  indigo,  silk  the  produce  of  the  Straits,  and  metals,  are  the 
principal  articles  sold  by  the  factory  maund;  while  grain,  sugar,  cotton, 
most  articles  of  food,  and  ah  of  retail  bazar  consumption,  are  sold  by 
the  bazar  weight. 

The  old  bazar  maund  was  defined  to  be  ten  per  cent,  heavier  than 
the  factory  maund ;  therefore  the  latter  will  be  equal  to  74  lbs.  1 0  oz. 
10.666  dr.  avoirdupois;  the  ser  to  1  lb.  33  oz.  13.866  dr.;  and  the 
chhatak  to  1  oz.  13.366  dr. 

Erom  the  simple  relation  of  the  factory  to  the  bazar  weight,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  substituting  the  latter  in  its  place,  in 
the  valuation  of  such  articles  of  commerce  as  are  stdl  estimated  by^the 
fo^er nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
prices  formerly  quoted  per  factory  maund.  Thus,  indigo  sold  at  100 
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or  200  rupees  per  factory  maund,  will  now  be  110  or  220  rupees"  per 
man,  and  so  of  other  goods.  As  such  goods  are  invariably  weighed  at 
the  custom-house  on  the  new  system,  and  the  duty  or  drawback 
calculated  accordingly,  it  is  only  a  source  of  perplexity  to  buy  and  sell 
by  the  obsolete  weight ;  and  to  retain  two  species  of  weights  in  a  ware¬ 
house,  must  obviously  open  the  door  to  continual  mistakes,  if  not 
occasionally  even  to  fraudulent  interchange. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  conversion  of  factory  weights  into 
new  mans  accurately,  but  in  ordinary  practice  the  following  simple 
rules  will  suffice. 

I.  Deduct  one-eleventh  from  the  weight  in  factory  maunds,  sers,  or 
chhataks ;  the  result  will  be  the  weight  in  British  Indian  (or  bazar) 
mans,  sers,  and  chhataks. 

II.  Add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  price  per  factory  maund,  etc.,  the 
result  will  be  the  price  per  British  Indian  (or  bazar)  man,  etc. 

The  reverse  table  has  not  been  calculated,  because,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  it  will  never  bo  required. 


Tabee  for  the  conversion  of  Bengal  Factory  weights  into  new  standard 
mans  and  decimals. 


Eiictory  woights,  mans. 

New  man. 

Pactory  weights. 

Newman. 

10000 

9074.400 

maiifs  5 

4.537 

1000 

907.440 

4 

3.630 

100 

90  744 

3 

2.722 

90 

81.669 

2 

1.815 

80 

72.595 

1 

0.907 

70 

63.520 

fiors.  20 

0  453 

60 

54.446 

10 

0.227 

50 

45.372 

5 

0.113 

40 

36.297 

4 

0.091 

30 

27.223 

3 

0.068 

20 

18.149 

2 

0.045 

10 

9.074 

1 

0.023 

9 

8.167 

chhataks.  8 

0.011 

8 

7  259 

4 

0  005 

7 

6.352 

2 

0.003 

6 

5.444 

1 

0.001 

(To  roduco  U»o  clodmalH  into  sors  luid  IninclrcdtUs,  multiply  by  4,  and  move  tho  decimal  point  one 
place  to  the  right:  to  convert  the  hundiodths  into  chhatdks,  multiply  hy  lO  and  lUvido  hy  lOO.) 


CURBENT  BUPEE  PBICES. 

By  a  fortunate  chance  we  are  able  to  meet  the  apparently  perplex¬ 
ing  practice  of  estimating  the  values  of  some  articles  in  ^  cuiuent  rupees 
per  factory  weight,’  with  a  very  simple  method  of  expressing  their 
equivalents  according  to  the  new  system,  so  as  to  obviate  any  supposed 
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difficulty  in  eradicating  long  established  habits :  for  100  current  rupees 
being  equal  to  or  86  207  sikka  rupees,  and  one  factory  man 

being  equal  to  .90744  man,  as  above  stated;  the  ratio  of  the  two 
modes  of  valuation  will  be  as  100  to  86.207  -r-  .90744,  or  95  exactly. 
Hence  may  be  deduced  the  following  simple  rules  : — 

I.  Deduct  five  per  cent,  from  the  price  or  value  quoted  in  ^  current 
rupees  per  factory  weight,*  and  the  result  ‘will  be  its  equivalent  in 
sikka  rupees  per  bazar  (or  new)  weight.’ 

II.  Add  one  and  a  third  per  cent,  to  the  price  or  value  quoted  in 
^  current  rupees  per  factory  weight,’  and  the  result  will  be  its  equi¬ 
valent  in  Earrukhabad,  Madras,  or  Dombay  rupees,  per  bazar  (or  new) 
weight. 

The  following  table  is  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  mans,  sens,  and  chhataks,  as  the  case  may  be : 


Table  for  the  conversion  of  values  quoted  in  current  rupees  fer  factory 
maundj  ser,  or  cKkatah  into  their  equivalents  in  silchd  or  FarruMmldd 
rupees  per  new  standa/rd  ( or  hdzdrj  weights. 


Current  rupees 
per  factory 
man,  etc. 

Silclvd  rupees 
per  new  man, 
etc. 

Fd.  Mad.  Bom. 
K-s  per  new 
man,  etc. 

Current  dnds 
per  factory 
man,  ser,  etc. 

Decimals  of 
slklvtl  rs.  per 
new  man,  etc. 

Decimals  of  Fd. 
Mad  Bom.  rs.  per 
new  man,  ser,  etc. 

1000 

950. 

1013.333 

15 

0.891 

0.950 

100 

95. 

101.333 

14 

.831 

.886 

90 

85.5 

91.200 

13 

.772 

.823 

80 

76. 

81.066 

12 

.7125 

.760 

70 

66.5 

70.933 

11 

.653 

.696 

60 

57. 

60.800 

10 

.594 

.633 

50 

47.5 

50.666 

9 

.534 

.570 

40 

38. 

40.533 

8 

.475 

.506 

30 

28.5 

30.400 

7 

.416 

.443 

20 

19. 

20.266 

6 

.356 

.380 

10 

9.5 

10.133 

5 

.297 

.316 

5 

4.75 

5.066 

4 

.2375 

.253 

3 

2.85 

3.040 

3 

.178 

.190 

2 

1.90 

2.026 

2 

.119 

.126 

1 

0.95 

1.013 

1 

.059 

.063 

( To  reduce  the  decimals  into  dnd-s  and  pd’is,  see  Table  p.  12  ) 


The  only  other  denomination  used  extensively  at  the  Presidency  is 
the  salt  man,  which  is  2j  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  bazar  man, 
having  82  tolas  to  the  ser.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  absurd 
weight  should  not  only  have  been  retained,  but  that  after  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  new  regulation,  the  Government  ordered  a  completely 
new  and  expensive  series  of  brass  weights  to  bo  made  up  for  the  Salt 
Board,  at  considerable  cost,  on  the  old  system !  It  would  of  course 
have  been  just  as  simple  to  order  the  weighments  of  salt  to  be  made 
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with,  the  new  man^  and  2|  per  cent,  surplus  to  he  levied  on  the  gross 
amount  to  cover  wastage;  the  weights  would  then  have  been  con¬ 
vertible  to  general  use,  whereas  now  they  are  confined  to  one  specific 
purpose. 

In  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies,  the  weights  of  commerce 
have  been  long  since  made  to  conform  with  the  avoirdupois  system,  by 
assuming  the  nearest  approximation  in  pounds  to  the  local  man^  and 
adjusting  the  latter  to  it.  Thus  at  Madras  the  'man^  is  assumed  as 
equal  to  25 lbs.  avoirdupois:  and  at  Bombay  the  more  convenient 
equivalent  of  28 lbs.,  or  one  quarter  cwt.,  has  been  adopted  for  the 
standard  man.  As  these  weights  (especially  the  latter)  are  con¬ 
venient  by  their  direct  relation  to  the  commercial  unit  of  England,  it 
is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  to  be  wished  that  they  should  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  weights  of  Bengal.  Indeed,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  use  of  purely  English  weights,  even  in  Calcutta  counting- 
houses,  can  lead  to  no  confusion : — it  is  the  introduction  of  a  fictitious 
native  weight,  like  the  factory  man,  that  is  objectionable,  as  being 
neither  Indian  nor  English. 

The  ser  at  Madras  contains  8  palams^  of  10  pagodas  each,  so  that, 
like  that  of  Bengal,  it  has  the  the  sub-division  into  80  parts.  In  the 
Malabar  system,  also  used  at  Madras,  2|  palams  (fanams)  make  a  ser, 
and  the  tola  occupies  the  place  of  the  man  ;  it  is  equal  to  23. 192 lbs. 

The  ser  at  Bombay  is  divided  into  30  pa’is,  or  72  tanks,^  or  72  troy 
grains  each. 

The  conversion  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  mans  into  the  bazar 
man  of  Bengal  requires  another  table.  A  practical  estimate  of  their 
relative  values  may,  however,  be  held  in  the  memory  by  means  of  the 
following  simple  ratios  : — 

Ten  Madras  mans  =  3  mans,  Ij  sers,  Bengal,  nearly. 

Three  Bombay  mans  =  1  man,  1  ser,  nearly. 

The  exact  ratios  between  the  cwt.  and  the  man  given  in  page  100, 
are  of  course  applicable  to  the  derivatives  of  the  avoirdupois  pound  in 
the  other  Presidencies.^ 

1  [Grcnorally,  thoagli  corruptly,  written  ‘poUam  or  puUam.*  from  s. 

-  [s.  tmiJc,  MAR.  tanic  or  idn/c."] 

3  The  readiest  practical  mctliod  of  reducing  the  Indian  to  the  English  system,, 
where  the  utmost  accuracy  is  not  required,  is  derived  from  the  equation,  300  mans 
=  11  tons.  Hence  wo  have  the  following  rules  in  addition  to  those  given  in 
page  100  :  — 

III.  Add  a  tenth  to  a  sum  of  mans,  and  divide  by  30  results — the  weight  in  tons. 

ly.  Multiply  a  sum  in  tons  by  30,  and  deduct  an  eleventh  from  the  product ; 
results — its  value  in  mans. 

V.  Deduct  one-third  from  a  weight  in  mans,  and  increase  the  remainder  by  onc- 
tonth ;  results — the  weight  in  ewts.  nearly. 

VI.  Add  one-half  to  a  given  weight  in  cwts.,  and  diminish  the  sum  by  one 
eleventh :  results — the  equivalent  in  mans,  nearly. 
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Eor  the  more  exact  conversion  of  one  denomination  into  the  other, 
the  following  table  may  be  consulted ; 


Table  for  the  mutual  Conversion  of  Bengal^  Madras^  and  Bombay  mans. 


Bengal  mans. 

Madras  mans. 

Boml)ay  mans 

Madras  mans 

Bengal  mans. 

Bomljay  mans. 

Bengal  mans. 

lOOO 

3291.428 

2938.775 

1000 

303.820 

1000 

340.278 

100 

329.143 

293.877 

100 

30.382 

100 

34  028 

90 

296.229 

264.492 

90 

27  344 

90 

30  625 

80 

263  315 

235  104 

80 

24  306 

80 

27.222 

70 

230.401 

205.716 

70 

21  268 

70 

23.819 

60 

197.487 

176.328 

60 

18  230 

60 

20.416 

50 

164  571 

146.938 

50 

15  191 

50 

17.014 

40 

131  656 

117.552 

40 

12.152 

40 

13  612 

30 

98  742 

88.164 

30 

9  114 

30 

10  209 

20 

65.828 

58  775 

20 

6  076 

20 

6.806 

10 

32  914 

29  388 

10 

3.038 

10 

3  403 

1 

3.291 

2.939 

1 

0  304 

1 

0.340 

sers,  30 

2.469 

2  203 

sers,  30 

0  228 

sers,  30 

0.255 

20 

1.646 

1  469 

20 

0  152 

1  20 

0.170 

10 

0.823 

0  734 

10 

0.076 

10 

0.085 

5 

0.411 

0.367 

5 

0  038 

5 

0.042 

4 

0.329 

0.294 

4 

0.030 

4 

0  034 

3 

0.240 

0  220 

3 

0  022 

3 

0.025 

2 

0.164 

0.147 

2 

0  015 

2 

0.017 

1 

0.082 

0.073 

1 

0  008 

1 

0  008 

The  next  table  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  reducing  the 
decimals  of  mans  in  the  foregoing,  and  upon  all  other  occasions,  into 
the  ordinary  divisions  of  the  native  weights,  viz.,  sers  and  chhataks. 

Table  for  converting  sers  and  chhatdhs  into  decimals  of  a  man,  and 

vice  versa. 


Clilitk. 

j  .  Decimals  for 

Sers. 

Decimals. 

0  ser. 

1  ser. 

2  sers. 

3  sers. 

0 

.0000 

.0250 

.0500 

0750 

4 

.0000 

1 

.0016 

.0266 

.0516 

.0766 

8 

.2000 

2 

.0031 

.0281 

.0531 

.0781 

12 

.3000 

3 

.0047 

0297 

.0547 

.0797 

16 

.4000 

4 

.0062 

.0312 

.0562 

.0812 

20 

.5000 

5 

.0078 

.0328 

.0578 

.0828 

24 

6000 

6 

.0094 

.0344 

.0594 

.0844 

28 

.7000 

7 

.0109 

0359 

.0607 

.0829 

32 

.8000 

8 

.0125 

.0375 

.0625 

.0875 

36 

.9000 

9 

.0141 

.0391 

.0641 

.0891 

40 

.10000 

10 

.0166 

.0406 

.0656 

.0906 

11 

.0172 

.0422 

0672 

.0922 

12 

.0187 

.0437 

.0687 

0937 

^  The  throe  last  ftguroa  of 

13 

.0203 

.0453 

.0703 

.0953 

uommalH  rociiniug  in  the 
same  order  after  every  four 

14 

.0219 

.0469 

.0719 

,0969 

sora,  it  la  unnecessary  to 
insert  thorn  at  lonu-th. 

15 

0234 

.0484 

.0734 

.0984 

TABLE  OP  IXBIAIS^  WEIGHTS. 
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However  desirable  it  may  be,  in  theory,  to  reduce  the  system  of 
weights  throughout  the  vasu  continent  of  India  to  order  and  uniformity; 
in  practice,  it  is  well  known  that  insuperable  difficulties  oppose  the 
execution  of  such  a  project:  if  ever  cffiected,  it  can  only  be  done  in 
the  gradual  progress  of  time,  by  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  by  the 
growing  intcr-comraunion  of  the  multitudes  engaged  in  the  internal 
traffic  of  the  country,  who  would  by  degrees  feel  the  advantage  of 
uniformity  in  their  dealings. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  for  a  government,  having  the  sole 
issue  of  coin  within  its  own  territories,  to  hx  upon  a  convenient  unit 
of  value,  and  establish  it  to  the  supersession  of  former  cun-encies ;  but 
the  weights  of  a  country  do  not  so  immediately  come  in  contact  with 
the  ruling  power  (even  though  it  have  a  commercial  character  itself:) 
not  at  least  as  regards  the  domestic  or  market  weights,  which  are 
localised  in  a  thousand  distinct  foci  under  as  many  modifications  of 
prices,  customs,  and  modes  of  calculation  and  sub-division. 

It  is  but  lately  that  the  Legislature  has  attempted  to  equalise  the 
weights  of  England,  and  then  only  by  the  retention  of  a  double  system. 
India  does,  however,  in  some  respects,  offer  a  better  chance  of  success 
than  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  each  locality  has,  by  municipal 
laws,  rendered  permanent  and  cognate  its  own  system,  however  differ¬ 
ing  from  that  of  its  neighbour.  Hero,  ail  is  vague — the  standards  of 
reference  being  in  most  cases  the  local  rupee  or  copper  coin,  themselves 
subject  to  variation;  or  of  modern  introduction,  and  capable  of 
equalisation. 

Thus,  throughout  the  Mara  tin  states,  the  ser  is  referred  to  the 
Puna  or  Ankusf  rupee :  in  Gujarat,  to  the  Baroch  x-upec :  in  Ajmir, 
to  the  Salimsahf ;  in  Bengal,  to  the  old  Murshidabad  rupee ;  all  com¬ 
paratively  modern.  In  Madras,  the  coin  of  that  presidency,  or  of 
Mysore,  or  Pondicherry,  are  appealed  to;  but  more  genoi’ally  the 
English  avoirdupois  unit  has  become  familiarised,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  by  the  adoption  of  25  lbs.,  to  represent  the  commercial  ‘  man.’ 

By  perseverance,  therefore,  in  upholding  one  common  system  for  the 
whole  of  British  India,  or  at  least  for  the  Bengal  presidency,  a  system 
founded  on  the  previous  habits  and  institutions  of  the  country ;  by  con¬ 
necting  it  (as  has  been  done)  with  a  rupee  of  general,  and  to  bo 
hereafter  exclusive,  circulation  ;  by  restricting  Government  transactions 
to  this  system,  and  affording  facilities  of  adjustnaont  by  depositing 
standard  weights  in  public  offices  all  over  the  country ; — there  is  some 
reason  to  hope  that,  eventually,  the  incongruous  mass  now  prevalent 
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will  gradually  give  place  to  the  convenience  o£  an  universal  and  single 
species  of  weight. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  its  feasibility,  namely,  that 
India  does  not,  properly  speaking,  possess  dry  or  liquid  measures. 
"WTiere  these  are  employed,  they  depend  upon,  and  in  fact  represent 
the  ser  or  the  man  weight ;  the  mention  of  measures  has  been  accord¬ 
ingly  omitted  in  the  foregoing  scheme  for  Bengal,  leaving  the  value  of 
any  vessel  of  capacity  to  rest  solely  on  the  weight  contained  in  it. 

The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  for  the  '  dry  measures  ’  of 
South  and  West  India  is,  by  taking  an  equal  mixture  of  the  principal 
grains,  and  forming  a  vessel  to  hold  a  given  weight  thereof,  so  as  to 
obtain  an  average  measure.  Sometimes  salt  is  included  among  the 
ingredients.^  Trichinopoly  is  the  only  place  where  grain  is  said  never 
to  be  sold  by  weight.  The  mai'kal  ^  and  para  ^  are  the  commonest  mea¬ 
sures  ;  the  latter  is  known  throughout  India ;  in  Calcutta  it  is  called 
^  ferrah,'  and  is  used  in  measuring  lime,  etc.  which  is  still  recorded 
however  in  mans  weight. 

Of  the  origin  or  antiquity  of  the  Indian  weights  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  institute  an  inquiry ;  the  ancient  metrology  of  the  Hindus 
has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the  ^Asiatic  Eesearches,’ 
V.  As  with  the  coins,  so  with  the  weights.  Southern  India  retained 
most  of  the  names  and  terms  properly  Hindu,  tula,  visa,^  hlidrd,^ 

hlidrP  (}  IhandiJ,  hdha.  Throughout  the  Moghul  empire,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  ser  and  man  were  predominant.  The  word  ‘man,’  of  Arabic 
or  Hebrew  origin,^  is  used  throughout  Persia  and  Northern  India ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  it  represents  very  different  values  in  different 
places :  thus  the  man  of  Tabriz  is  only  Gj  lbs.  avoir.,  while  that  of 
Palloda,  in  Ahmadnagar,  is  1 63j  lbs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ser,  a  Hindu  weight  (setak),  was  more 
uniform  than  the  man,  since  it  was  founded  upon  the  tola  (tolaka), 
which,  with  its  subdivision,  the  wasa,  must  in  very  ancient  times  have 
been  extensively  known  throughout  commercial  Asia.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  ‘  tale  or  tael’  and  ‘  mace  ’  of  the  Chinese  are  identical 
in  origin.  The  variations  of  these  weights  may  have  been  smaller, 
because  their  use  was  nearly  confined  to  the  precious  metals  and  other 

In  Belary  this  is  called  the  mit-danimn  measurement ;  from  the  ‘  nine  ’  sorts  of 
grain  used:  rice,  wheat,  coolty,  pasaloo,  mernoomooloo,  oil  seeds,  Bengal  grain 
annnomooloo,  and  nooloo.  In  Banvar,  they  take,  wheat,  toor,  hurburr,  roolthoe! 
moony,  oored,  jnwaree,  paddy,  and  mndkee.” — Kelly’s  ‘  Metrology.’ 

3  f  Properly  Marakkdl,  from  the  Tamil.] 

3  [  MAL.  Fara.'] 

*  [S-  tRT  H.  Jj  „  5  H.  B.  0  H.  s.  ITXy.  ’ 

8  The  Hebrew  maneh  was  equal  to  13110  grs.  tr.  or  *72.83  tolhs.  The  Greek 
mina  to  6244  grs.  or  33,57  tolhs. 
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articles  of  value  ;  the  ser  is  quoted  at  the  highest  denomination  of  this 
class  of  weights  in  one  Sanskrit  work.  Por  gross  produce  a  greater 
latitude  was  required,  and  larger  sers  were  introduced  to  suit  the 
value  of  each  article ;  the  weight  apparently,  rather  than  the  price, 
being  made  variable :  while  to  prevent  the  ambiguity  which  might 
follow,  it  became  necessary  to  define  the  ser  employed  as  of  30,  40,  60, 
72,  80,  90,  or  even  as  far  as  120  tolas  j  and  probably  when  the  current 
coin  began  to  vary  from  the  original  tola,  the  mention  of  this  weight 
became  obsolete,  and  reference  was  made  direct  to  the  rupees  of  the 
local  currency.  It  is  to  meet  this  mode  of  expression  that,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  the  value  of  every  ser  has  been  given  in  the  standard  tola 
of  180  grains. 

The  man  of  India  may,  as  a  genus,  be  divided  into  four  different 
species:  1.  That  of  Eengal,  containing  40  sers,  and  averaging  about 
80  lbs.  avoir.  2.  That  of  Central  India  (Malwa,  Ajmir,  etc.,)  generally 
equal  to  40  lbs.  avoir,  and  containing  20  sers,  so  that  the  ser  of  this 
large  portion  of  the  continent  assimilates  to  that  of  Eengal.  3.  The 
7nan  of  Gujarat  and  Bombay,  equal  to  cwt.  or  28  lbs.  and  divided 
into  40  sers  of  a  smaller  grade.  4.  The  man  of  Southern  India,  fixed 
by  the  Madras  Government  at  25  lbs  avoir.  There  are  however  many 
other  vai’ietics  of  mans,  from  15  to  64  sers  in  weight,  which  it  is  imne- 
ccssary  to  particularise. 

Abu’l-Tazl  defines  the  man  of  Akbar’s  reign  to  be  40  sers  of  30 
dams ;  each  dam  being  five  tanks.  The  tank  is  in  another  place 
described  as  24  ratis  :  the  masha  of  eight  ratis  has  been  assumed,  from 
the  weight  of  Akbar’s  coins,  to  be  15.5  grs.  troy.  This  would  make  the 
emperor’s  man=34  f  lbs.  av.,  agreeing  pretty  well  with  that  of  Central 
and  'Western  India.  The  tank,  as  now  existing  in  Bombay,  is  72 
grains;  in  Bharwar  it  is  50  grains ;  in  Ahmadnagar,  268  grains.  Its 
present  weight  consequently  affords  no  clue  for  the  verification  of  the 
above  estimate,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  determine  the  point. 
In  one  part  of  the  'Ayin-i  Akbarf,’  the  dam  is  called  20  mashas,  7 
ratfs,  which  would  increase  the  man  to  about  47  lbs.  In  the  absence 
of  better  evidence,  it  may  be  safe  to  reckon  it  in  round  terms  at  one- 
half  of  our  present  standard  man. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRESENT  TABLE  OF  INDIAN  WEIGHTS. 

In  1821,  the  Court  of  Directors  called  upon  their  com¬ 
mercial  agents,  collectors  of  customs,  and  other  public  officers  of 
the  three  Presidencies,  to  procure  and  forward  to  England  accurate 
counterparts  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  in  use  throughout 
their  territories  in  the  East.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the 
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rG(][iiirGd  modGls  SGHt  honiG,  with.  cGrtifi-Ccitcs  arid  Explanations.  Tho 
packages  as  they  arrived  were  placed  under  charge  of  Dr  Kelly,  who 
was  assisted  in  his  examination  and  comparison  of  the  weights  by  Mr. 
Dingley,  Assaymaster,  and  ot  the  measures  by  Mr.  Troughton,  both  of 
whom  had  zealously  co-operated  in  comparing  the  standards  sent  to  the 
English  Grovernment  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  dispatches  accompanying  the  standards  from  India  contained 
full  information  on  the  money  and  trade,  as  well  as  on  the  metrology 
of  most  places  :  this  is  embodied  at  length  in  the  supplement  to  Kelly’s 
'  Cambist,'’  whence  it  was  subsequently  collected  in  an  octavo  volume, 
entitled  Kelly’s  'Oriental  Metrology.’ 

It  is  from  these  sources  that  the  accompanying  table  has  been 
drawn  up,  exhibiting  in  an  abridged  form  the  principal  commercial 
weights  of  India  and  Asia.  Most  of  the  subdivisions  peculiar  to  each 
place  have  been  necessarily  omitted  for  want  of  space,  but,  where 
possible,  the  formation  of  the  ser,  etc.,  from  the  local  unit  is  mentioned. 
It  may  be  generally  assumed  that  the  man  system  follows  the  common 
scale,  viz. : 

16  chhataks  —  1  ser.  * 

40  sers  —  1  man. 

20  mans  =  1  khandi  ^  or  manf. 

The  use  of  a  hve  ser  weight  also  universally  prevails  under  the 
name  of  Panseri,^  dhari,^  or  visa.^  The  dhari  from  its  name,  however, 
seems  to  be  properly  a  measure,  and  accordingly,  while  in  Malwa  it  is 
equal  to  5  sers,  in  other  places  it  is  found  of  4,  4J,  5f,  10,  11,  and  12 
sers.  The  terms  adhola,  adheli,^  'half,’  pao,*^  powah,  '  quarter,’  adhpao 
'half-quarter,’  frequently  occur:  they  explain  themselves. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  present  table  is  the  insertion  of  the  two 
last  columns,  expressing  the  equivalents  of  the  local  weights  in  the 
standard  man  and  tola  of  the  British  Indian  system.  The  column  con¬ 
taining  their  values  in  avoirdupois  pounds,  ounces,  and  drams  is 
according  to  the  London  determinations  of  Kelly. 

■Whei’e  the  ser  only  of  any  place  is  mentioned  in  the  first  columns, 
the  value  of  the  man  of  the  same  place,  expressed  in  parts  of  the 
standard  man,  is  inclosed  in  parentheses  to  prevent  mistakes  :  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  ratio  of  the  man  will  answer  equally  well  for  the 

1  [  From  s.  ^  IcJianda  •  it  is  coniraonly  wittcii '  candy  ’] 

^  Written  puneJiserree,  ptmeJiser,  mdi  puncliaseer  in  Kelly. 

3  [h.  J  dhariJ]  'WxiiiQn  dJmreej  dhurra^  dJiuddce^  diidda,  dhadium^  in  Kbij.y. 

^  Written  mss,  visay,  vesoi/,  hiss,  in  Kelly. 

“  H.  '  H-jlj 
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ser,  it  being  understood  that  the  subdivision  into  40  sers  holds  for  the 
mans  of  the  two  places  compared.  To  reduce  any  local  weight  into  the 
standard  denomination,  or  into  the  bazar  man  of  Calcutta,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  multiply  by  the  number  in  the  last  column, 
and  convert  the  decimals  into  sers,  if  so  required,  by  means  of  the 
second  table  in  page  108. 

The  column  of  '  tolas  per  ser  ^  will  best  express  to  a  native  the  value 
of  the  weights  of  any  particular  locality ;  being  the  customary  mode  of 
estimation  throughout  the  country. 

In  expressing  the  dimensions  of  the  markal,  the  parra,  and  a  few 
other  dry  or  liquid  measures  ;  sometimes  gallons  and  sometimes  cubic 
inches  have  been  introduced  by  Kelly.  It  may  be  convenient,  there  - 
fore,  to  explain  that,  by  the  enactment  of  the  1st  January,  1826,  one 
imperial  measure  was  established  as  a  substitute  for  the  variable 
wine,  ale,  and  corn  gallons  of  England,  with  their  multiples  and 
divisions. 

This  imperial  gallon  was  made  to  contain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62°  Ear.,  the 
barometer  standing  at  30  inches.  It  has  a  capacity,  therefore,  of 
277.274  cubic  inches.  Some  of  the  most  useful  derivatives  of  this  unit 
are  here  subjoined  for  the  sake  of  reference. 


Impovial  dry  and  liquid  measures.  | 

Oubio  con¬ 
tents. 

Avoii  dupois 
weigtit. 

Indian  weights. 

1  pint,  . 

2  =  1  quart,  . 

8  =  4  =  1  gallon,  . 

64  =  32  =  8  =  1  =  1  bushel,  ..J 

512  =  266  =  64  =  8  =  1  quarter,  ... 

2048  =  1024  =  256  =  32  =  1  chaldron 

34.659  c.  i. 
69.318  „ 
277.274  „ 
1.284  c.  f. 
10,269  „ 
41,075  „ 

1  lb.  4  oz 

2  lbs  8  „ 

10  lbs. 
80  „ 
640  „ 

2560  „ 

48.611  tohas. 
97.222  „ 

4.861  scr. 
38.888  „ 
7.777  man. 
31.111  „ 

The  old  wine  gallon  contained  231  cub.  inches;  the  ale  gallon  282 
c.  i.,  and  the  corn  gallon  268.8  c.  i, ;  whence  are  obtained  the  following 
multipliers  to  convert  them  into  imperial  measure,  viz.,  .833,  1.017 
and  .969  respectively. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  gallon  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
panscri  or  dhari  of  the  Indian  corn  measures,  while  the  bushel  bears 
the  same  proximity  to  the  man  weight.  Standards  of  the  bushel, 
gallon,  quart,  and  pint,  are  deposited  in  the  Assay-ojfices  of  the  throe 
Presidencies. 
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The  following  is  the  scale  of  measures  in  use  at  Madras : — 

cub.  inches. 

1  walak,!  =  11.719. 

8  walaks,  =  1  padi,  =  93.752. 

Spadis®  =  1  markhl,3=  .750  =  27  lbs.  2  oz.  2  dr.  water. 

5  mark^ls,  =  1  parra,  =  3,750. 

400parra8^  =:  1  garce^  =  300,000. 

The  particulars  of  the  Dry  Measure  of  Ceylon  are  thus  given  in  the 
^  Oriental  Metrology.^ 

gallons.  inch.  inch. 

4  cutchundoos,  =  1  ser,  =  0.24  =  4.35  diam.  +  4.35. 

4.8  sers,  =  1  coornly,  ~  1.15 

2.5  goornies,  =  1  mark^l,  =  2.88 

2  mark^Js,  =  1  parra  =  5.76  =  cube  of  11,56  inches. 

8  parras,  ==  1  amonam,  =  46.08  ==  5f  bushels, 

9|  amonams,  =  1  last,  =  432  ==  6|  quarters. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  sub¬ 
divisions  and  multiples  of  the  parra  or  markal. 

^  ,  vulgarly,  Olluek.]  2  ^  Padl.l 

^  [  TAM.  Maralihcxl,  h.  marl  dl  ] 

^  [  TEL.  Farr  a  .  in  page  110,  note  3,  incorrectly  given  as  ^mal.  Fara''\ 

®  [  Properly,  tel. 
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Table  of  the  Commercial  weights  of  Ifidia,  and  of  other  trading  places  in 
Asia^  compared  with  the  British- Indian  Unit  of  weight,  and  with  the 
Avoirdupois  system  of  England. 


Place. 

Denomination  of  Wei^lit. 

Value  in  Eng¬ 
lish  aioiulu- 
pois  weiglit. 

No  of  stand¬ 
ard  Tolds  per 
sei,  etc. 

Value  of  mans, 
etc.  m  Mans 
and  decimals. 

Acliecn  in  Siiina- 

Tale,  of  1 6  mace  or  64  copangs. 

It),  oz.  dr. 

grs.  148.2 

Tolds 

0  790 

Mans, 

tra. 

Catty  ==  100  tales  or  20  buncals. 

2  1  141 

82.370 

Bahar,  of  200  catties. 

423  8  0 

5.i466 

Bamboo,  liquid  measure  . 

3  10  10 

130  890 

AlimacKibad  in 

Tol&.  =  32  vMas,  or  96  ratis. 

grs.  193  440 

1.075 

Gujarat. 

Ser  (divided  into  ^  and  ^  s) . 

1  0  144 

41.091 

Man,  of  40  sors . 

42  4  13 

0.5140 

Aliinaclnagar,  in 

Tolh  ==:  12  mdshas  or  96  gunjas 

grs.  188.4 

1.047 

... 

Aurangabad. 

Ser,  com.  wt.  (of  80  Ankusi  rs.) 

1  15  8 

76.562 

Man,  of  40  sers . 

78  15  12 

0.9599 

Ser,  of  capacity  (110  Ankusi  rs.) 

2  11  6 

105.425 

Man,  do.  —  12  pailis  =  48  sers. 

130  2  0 

1.5814 

Amboyna,  in  the 

Talc,  of  16  mace  . 

grs.  455  35 

2.529 

Moliic  'as. 

Bahai',  of  cloves . 

Coyang,  of  rice  (2,500  catties)... 

596  12  0 

7.2’521 

Ahniodc,  Gujarat 

3255  8  0 

39.5632 

Man  =  40  sers  of  40  Baroch  rs. 

40  8  12 

39.424 

0.4928 

,,  for  grain  =  40  sers  of  41  do. 

41  9  5 

40.416 

0.5052 

,,  for  cotton  =  42  sers  ,,  ,, 

43  10  10 

0  5306 

Anjar,  Bliiij. 

,,  of  40  sers  (of  36  dokarhs)... 

27  3  8 

26.464 

0.3308 

Kalsi,  measure  —  64  maps . 

30361. (6c  in.) 

Anjengo,  Travan- 

Khandi  (  ~  35  telong^  of  lOlbs  ) 

560  0  0 

6.8056 

core,  M. 

Man  (20  to  the  khandi') . 

28  0  0 

0.3402 

Arkht,  Madras 

Pakka  scr,-  of  24  palams . 

1  13  0 

70.486 

(0.8811) 

Padi,  for  grain  =  47  paBims.  ... 

3  8  12 

137  930 

Auinodli,  Kalpi  ^ 

Ser,  for  cotton  (see  Kalpi)  . 

1  8  0 

58.336 

(0.7292) 

„  „  grain,  etc . 

2  0  8 

78.993 

(0.9872) 

Aurangabandcr 

ToKi  =  12  m^Lslias,  or  72  ratis... 

grs.  187.5 

1.041 

in  Sindli. 

Ser,  of  64  pice . 

1  13  13 

72.461 

Man,  of  40  sers . 

74  10  10 

r0.9074) 

Bagulkota,  M. 

Kachcha  SCI  ,3  for  groceries,  oil,  etc. 

0  8  3^ 

20.’ 

(O  2488) 

Bairscah,  Mdlwh. 

Pakkh  ser,  for  grain  (11 6}  c.  i.) 

3  6  111 

133. 

(1.6616) 

Ser,  of  80  Bliophl  rupees . 

1  14  IS*^ 

73.892 

(0  9362) 

Man,  of  40  sers. 

77  1  12 

•  •  k 

0.9371 

Banda,  Moluccas 

Catty,  of  5J  lbs.  Dutch  . 

6  1  10 

0.0740 

Bahar,  of  100  catties . 

610  0  0 

7.4132 

Sookal,  of  nutmegs,  28  catties... 

170  12  13 

2.0757 

Bangalore,  in 

KacdichCi  ser,  of  24  rupees . 

0  10  0 

24.304 

(0.3038) 

Maisur. 

,,  man,  of  40  sers . 

25  0  0 

0.3038 

Khandi,  of  20  mans . 

500  0  0 

6  0764 

Pakkh  ser,  for  grain,  84  rupees 

2  1  10'] 

81.840 

(1.0230) 

Khandi,  of  20  kolagas,  or  160  sers. 

336  12  4^ 

4.0926 

Ban  jar  Massin, 
in  Borneo  I. 

Markal,  of  9, 10, 12,  etc.,  to  96  srs. 
Tale,  of  16  mace . 

grs.  614.4 

3.413 

*** 

Pecul  and  catty  (sec  China) 

Last,  grain  measure  =  230  ganton 

3066  10  10 

1  37.2685 

Bantam,  Java.  j 

Tale,  for  gold,  musk,  etc . 

grs.  1055 

5.860 

Bahar  — 3  peculs  of  100  catties. 

396  0  0 

4’8’l24 

Banswana. 
Bardoler,  Sdrat. 

Coyang,  of  rice  =  200  gantams. 

8681  0  0 

105  4982 

See  Malwa. 

Man,  of  39f  sers,  2  pice . 

37  4  41 

0  4520 

^  Properly,  tam*  Tnldm.  pakhd  ser,  ‘  a  full,  complete,  or  correct  ser,^ 

Jmchchd,  tliG  converse  of  mhlcd. 
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Place. 

Denomination  of  Weights. 

kks 

ci 

't:  2  S 

1  ^ 

^  O 

S  04 

^  00 

In'S  • 

Value  of  mnna, 
etc  iu  Mans, 
and  decimals 

Baroda,  Baroch 

Ser,  (pergunna,)  42  BcibJs&.bi  rs 

Ih.  oz.  dr. 

1  0  13.8 

Tolds 

41.186 

Mans. 

Man,  of  42  sers . 

44  ‘  9  10 

0.5420 

Khandi,  of  20  mans . 

892  1  4 

10.8411 

The  town  ser  has  41  Bhbhs.  rs. 

10  9  5 

40.286 

(0  5036) 

The  Sesamum  man  is  of  40  sers 

42  7  10.8 

0.5162 

Batavia,  Java. 

Mark,  of  9  reals . 

grs  422 

2.344 

Bahar=3  poculs,  of  100  catties. 

406  14  0 

4.9446 

Coyang,  of  rice=3,300  lbs.  Dutch 

3581  0  0 

43  5190 

Timbaug,  of  5  pcculs . 

678  2  0 

61.7133 

Kanne,  liquid  measure . 

91  c.  1. 

Bauleali,  Bengal. 

Ser,  of  SO  sh.  wt  or  tolas  . 

80. 

i.oboo 

Ser,  of  60  sa  wt  for  liquids,  etc 

60. 

0.7500 

Belganm,  Marathi 

Ser,  of  24  Shaphri  rs.  (174  grs.) 

0  9  8 

23  091 

country. 

Man,  of  44  sers . 

26  3  15 

0.3189 

Tola,  of  30  Khntarui  fanains. ... 

grs  176  25 

0  979 

Bellary,  Mad.  Ced- 

Ser,  of  21  Mysore  rs.  or  tulains 

0  8  7-1 

20.621 

(0  2578) 

ed  Distr. 

Man,  of  48  SCI  s. 

Man,  for  cotton  (=1^  naga  )  ... 

25  6  0 

0  3083 

26  5  4 

0.3199 

Thimapoo,  giain  measui’c,  112rs 

112. 

Mark  hi  cliunhm  do  =12  seis.  ... 

1008. 

0.3150 

Benhrcs. 

Tola,  of  215  giains  troy . 

Ser,  of  105  sh  wt . 

2  10  0 

1.194 

105. 

l.’3i25 

Ser,  of  103  sa.  wt . 

2  9  2 

103. 

1.2875 

Ser,  of  96  sa.  wt  . 

2  6  7 

96. 

1.2000 

Bencoolen,  Snin. 

Tale,  for  gold,  etc  —638  grains. 

3.940 

Betelfaki,  Arab. 

Catt}q  of  16  tales . 

1  7  5 

5G.666 

Frazil,  of  10  mans  . 

20  6  4 

0.2477 

BliopM,  BMlsa. 
Birman  Empire 
Bombay, 

Bahar,  of  40  frazils . 

815  10  0 

...  i 

9  9121 

Same  as  Mhlwh. 

See  Bangoon. 

Tank,  of  24  ratis,  (for  pearls.).,. 

grs.  72 

0  400 

Money  weight. 

Tolh,  (formerly  179  grs.)  . 

grs.  180 

1.000 

Commercial  j 

Ser,  of  30  pice  or  72  tanks . 

0  11  3?j 

27  222 

'WG'io'ht.  l 

Man,  of  40  sers . 

28  0  0 

0  *3402 

Khandi,  of  20  mans . 

560  0  0 

6  8056 

Grain  measure  < 

Ser,  of  2  tipprees . 

0  11  3  2 

24.836 

(0.3104) 

Para,  of  16  pailis  or  adholis . 

44  12  12.8 

0.5444 

( 

Khandi,  of  8  paras . 

358  6  4 

4.3553 

Parra,  salt  measure,  6  gallons . . . 

1607.6  c.  i 

Borneo. 

Baroch,  GnjaiAt. 

Ser,  for  liquids,  60  Bom.  rs . 

See  Banjar  Massin. 

Man, =40  sers,  of  40  rs . 

1  8  8.1 

60.’* 

(0.*7448) 

40  8  12 

39.408 

0.4928 

Man,  for  grain,  41  do . 

41  9  5 

... 

0.5052 

Bushire,  Persia. 

Man,  for  cotton,  42  sers . 

43  9  9’ 

0.5397 

Man,  Tabrizi=720  miskhls . 

7  10  15“ 

29.’888 

0.0934 

Basra,  Arab. 
Baghdhd,  „ 

Man,  of  24  vakias  Sophi . 

116  0  0 

1  4097 

Man=6  okas  of  400  ciirhams.  ... 

16  8  0 

641.’600 

0.2005 

Cachar,  Tonqnin. 

Tale,  of  10  mace,  or  1000  khs... 

grs.  590.75 

3.282 

Calcutta. 

(See  the  foregoing  pages.)  . 

lbs.  82f  : 

80. 

i.bboo 

Grain  weights  or  measures  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  others,  thus . — 

1  kunki=6  chhataks  . 

1  raik=4 kunkis=l^  ser.  ... 

25. 

90. 

1  paUi=4  raiks=5  sers . 

400. 

Calicut,  Malabar. 

1  soalU=20  pallis=2^  mans. 

lbs.  205f 

5400. 

2.500 

Ser,  of  20  Shrat  rs . 

0  8  2f 

19.849 

(0.2481) 

Man,  of  68  sers . 

34  11  11 

0.4220 

lABLE  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  WEIGHTS  OF  IHDIA,  ETC. 
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Place. 

Denomination  of  Weiglits. 

Value  lu  Eng¬ 
lish  avoiidu- 
pois  weight. 

< 

ns  oj 
fi  & 

a  05 

V  ^ 

.  'c.H 

Value  of  mans, 
etc.  m  Mu  ns 
and  decimals. 

Cambay,  Malabar 
Canton. 

Cape  Town. 
Caiwar,  Kankra 

3ame  as  Sdrat. 

See  China. 

Dutch~100  English  weight 
Man,  of  42  seis . 

11).  oz.  di. 

26  0  0 

Tolds. 

Mans. 

0.3159 

Ceylon. 

Chanador,  in  Ah- 

See  Colombo. 

Scr,  of  74  Ankiisi  rs.  10  mhs, ... 

1  13  8 

71.702 

(0.8963) 

madnagar. 

Scr  of  capacity=72  tanks . 

2  5  7 

90.995 

Man, =64  sers.  . 

Tale,  seepage  16  ('=579,84 grs  ) 

149  12  0 

1.8200 

China 

0  1  54 

3.221 

Catty,  of  16  talc . 

1  5  5| 

51.586 

Pecnl,  of  100  catties . 

133  5  5| 

1.4987 

Cochin,  Malabar. 

Man,  of  25  lbs.  of  42-^  sers.  ... 

27  2  11 

0.3301 

Coimbator,  Mysore 

Man,  of  40  sers . 

24  1  0 

0  2923 

Palam,  (of  1 0  pagodas.)  . 

ffrs  5281 

2.936 

Tolh,  for  cotton . 

7  8  0 

291.666 

Colachy,  Travan- 

Man=125  palhms,  of  105  grs. 

18  12  13 

0.2284 

core. 

Khandi,  of  20  mans . 

376  1  2 

4.5702 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Khandi  or  Bahar . 

500  0  0 

6.0764 

Garce,  (82  cwt.  2  qrs  16Hbs.)... 

9256  8  0 

112.4921 

Maikal,  dry  mcas.=10  sers.  ... 

galls.  2  88 

Parra,  do . 

„  5.76 

Comercolly,  Bn. 

Ser,  for  metals,  58  sa.  wt . 

17  9 

58. 

(0.7160) 

Coolpahar,  Calp. 

(other  sers  of  60  and  78  do  )... 
Sor . 

3  1  6\ 

120.000 

(1.5000) 

Cossimbcizar,  Bn. 
Calpi,  Agia. 

Sers,  of  76,  78,  80,  and  82.10  tol. 
Scr,  for  sugar,  metals,  grain . 

2  1  15 

82.487 

(1  0310) 

Scr,  for  ghi  . 

2  6  3 

92  816 

(1.1602) 

Scr,  for  cotton . 

2  6  12 

94  184 

e.l773) 

Scr,  for  grain,  wholesale  . 

2  7  5 

95  552 

(1,1944) 

Dharwtir,  Boni. 

Kachehti  scr,  of  72  tanks . 

0  8  3i 

20.0 

(0  2488) 

Pakkh  ser=116  Mad.  rs . 

2  15  111; 

116.0 

(1.4488) 

Dewas,  Malwa. 

Dhara,  liquid  measure,  12  sers. 
Ser,  of  80  XJijain  rupees . 

1  15  10 

76.866 

Man,  of  64  sers . 

137  8  2 

1.6*712 

Dindor,  Ahmad 

Ser,  of  76  Ankusi  rs . . 

1  13  15 

72  765 

i  (0.9096) 

Scr,  of  capacity,  72  tanks  ..  ... 

2  7  64 

7  95.776 

Dungurpur. 

Man,  of  64  sers . 

Scr,  of  52  Shliraani  rs . 

157  10  0~ 
1  4  0:^ 

[  48.725 

*  1*9136 
)  (0.6090) 

Bakhan,  Puna. 

Man,  of  40  sers . . . 

Scr,  72  tanks  or  tolas  (80  Ank.  rs.] 
Man,  of  12^^-  sers,  for  ghi,  etc. 

50  1  14 
1  15  8^ 

t  76.636 

0.6090 

24  10  4^ 

1 

0.'2994 

Man,  of  14"  „  for  metals.  .. 

27  9  9; 

0.3353 

Pula  of  12^  ,,  for  iron,  etc... 

236  9  2^ 

2  8749 

Man,  of  48  ,,  for  grain . 

94  9  8 

1.1494 

Faifoo,  Coc.  Chi. 
FarrukhabCid, 

Same  as  in  China. 

Scr,  wdiolcsale  110  sh.  wt.  ^  .. 

110. 

(1.3625) 

Agra. 

,,  retail  94  ,,  ^ . 

94. 

(1.1750) 

,,  for  spice,  82 . . . . 

82. 

(1.0250) 

Geronli,  Kalpi. 
Ghouhon,  „ 

Goa,  Malabar. 

Ser,  for  all  purposes . 

Ser,  for  wholesale . . 

1  15  0^ 

2  2  0 

[  75.46C 
82.636 

)  (0  9431) 

5  (1.0330) 

Quintal,  of  4  arohas . . . 

129  5  5 

Q.5717) 

6.0156 

Khandi,  of  20  mans . . 

495  0  0 

Gamron,  Persia. 

Man,  Tabri  (Tabrizi  . 

6  12  0 

262  4 0( 

)  0.0820 

Man,  Shraii  (  =  2  Tabrizi) . 

13  8  0 

524.80C 

)■  0.1640 

^  Those  arc  marked  in  Kelly  11  and  14  Farrukh-abad  sikka  weight,  which  must  bo 
a  mistake  Tor  1 10,  and,  probably,  94, 
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Place. 

Peuoinmatloii  of  Weiglits. 

Value  m  En- 
glisli  avoirdu¬ 
pois  weight. 

No.  of  stand- 
aid  ToUls  per 
ser,  etc. 

- - - 

Value  of  mans, 
etc.  in  lilaus 
and  decimals. 

Gamron,  Persia 

Man,  Copra,  for  provisions . 

Ih  oz  dr. 

7  12  0  : 

Tolds 

301.440 

Mans 

0.0942 

Hansut,  Baiocli. 

Market  ser,  of  38  Baroachrs  ... 

0  15  7 

37.521 

(0  4690) 

„  man,  of  40  sers . 

38  9  9 

0.4690 

Oil  man,  of  42  sers . 

40  8  6 

0.4925 

Pergimna  ser,  of  38^  Baroachrs. 

0  15  11 

38.129 

(0.47G6) 

„  man,  of  40  sers . 

39  3  10 

(0.4768) 

Haveii,  Mad 

Kachchh  ser ,  for  groceries,  2  3  ^  rs 

0  9  9 

23.242 

(0.2905) 

Duab 

Phara  (for  selling]  =12  sers  ... 
Pakkd  ser,  for  gram  (82  cub  in.) 

2  6  13 

94  336 

(1.1792) 

Haidar db  ad,  IMad. 

Ser,  of  80  Haidarhbad  rupees. 

1  15  12 

77.170 

(0.9646) 

Kachchh  man,  of  12  sers . 

23  13  0 

0.2893 

Pakka  ,,  of  40  ,,  . 

79  6  0 

0.9646 

Pala,  of  120  sers  for  selling . 

238  2  0 

... 

2  8938 

Indor,  Malwa. 

Ser,  of  82  IJjjain  rupees . 

2  0  ef 

78.803 

(1.9850) 

Man,  of  20  sers  (for  grain) . 

40  8  6 

0  4925 

Mauni,  of  12  mans  . 

486  4  8 

... 

5.9096 

Man,  of  40  sers,  for  opium,  etc. 
Ser  (see  Calpi) . 

81  0  12 

0  9849 

Isldinpur,  Cal^:) 

2  0  12 

79  600 

(0  9950) 

Pakkh  ser . 

2  0  15 

80.056 

(1  0007) 

J  amkliaii’,  Ah- 

Scr,  commercial,  of  80  Ankusi  rs 

1  15  8-> 

76.638 

(0.9580) 

madnagar. 

„  of  capacity  =  72  tanks . 

2  4  14^ 

89.702 

(1.1213) 

Man,  of  64  sers  ? . 

147  10  0 

1  7941 

Japan. 

Pecul  (same  as  China) . 

lbs.  133i 

1.6254 

Jardnah,  Ilyder. 

Tola,  of  12  mhshas . 

grs.  184.5 

1  025 

•  .  • 

Pakkh  scr,  of  80  rs.  for  grain... 

2  0  1 

77.926 

,,  man,  of  40  sers . 

80  2  8 

0.9471 

Kachchh  man,  of  12  sers  (for 
ghi,  liquids,  etc.),  measure.... 

24  0  12 

0.2922 

Java. 

Judda,  Arab. 

See  Batavia. 

Man,  of  30  vakias  . 

2  3  9i‘ 

8G.400 

0  0270 

Bahar  =  100  mans,  or  10  frazils. 

222  8  o' 

2.7039 

Jnmbnsur,  Guj. 

Market  ser,  of  40  Baroach  rs.... 

1  0  2i 

39  270 

,,  man,  of  40  sers  . 

40  6  4 

0.4908 

Cotton  „  of  42  „  . 

10  9 

40  256 

0.5153 

Jnngypiir,  Een. 

Perguiina  scr,  of  40|  Bar.  rs. . . . 

Ser,  of  16  chhatdks . 

„  liquid  measure . 

1  8  OV 

40.000 

58.408 

(0.5000) 

(0.7301) 

c,  i.  50V 

Jnnkceylon,  Is 

Bahar  =  6}  Ben.  fac.  mans . 

485  5  5i 

5.8981 

Kati,  Abed. 

Ser  of  80  Ankusi  rs . 

1  15  8V 

76  638 

(0  9580) 

'  (1.1393) 

„  of  capacity  —  95  do . 

2  5  8" 

91.146 

Kutul,  ,, 

Kotk,  Ajniir. 

Kurda,  Gujardt. 

„  =  100  do . 

2  7  6 

95.778 

29.166 

.  (1.1972) 

'  (0  8616) 
0.3G46 

0  4148 

,,  of  30  Kotd,  rs . 

0  12  0~ 

Man,  of  40  sers . 

Seyn  (measure),  of  864  Kotapicc, 

30  0  0 
34  2  3 

Ser,  of  80  Ankusi  rs . 

1  15  S\ 

76.038 
:  86.208 

:  (0.9580) 

'  (1.0776) 
0.4601 
0.4615 
0.7590 

'  (1.1977) 

,,  of  capacity,  90  do . 

2  S 

37  13  lO" 
37  15  8’. 

62  8  o' 

Kumbharia,  Snr, 

.  Man,  of  40  sers,  8  picc . . 

Knrod,  ,, 

Lolieia,  Arab. 

Quintal,  of  100  rottolos . . 

Liickipur,  Bon. 
Lukhnow,  Oudli. 

Pact,  and  Bz.  weights  of  Calcutta 
Ser,  of  100  Lukhnow  rs . 

2  7  65 

[  95. Sn 
31.113 

Macassar,  Cele¬ 

Tale,  of  16  mace  =  614 grains.., 

bes  Is., 

Pecul,  of  100  catties  . 

135  10  0 

1.6483 

1 

Madras. 

Pagoda  weight  =  52.56  grs.  .. 

0.295 

Man,  of  40  sers,  or  8  vis . 

25  0  0 

24.30^ 

t  0.3038 
6.07G4 
3.8888 

Khandi,  of  20  mns . 

500  0  0 
320  0  0 

Garce,  for  grain  =  12.8  mns.  .. 

... 
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.Denomination  of  Weights. 

Value  of  Eng¬ 
lish  avoirdu¬ 
pois  weight. 

No.  of  stand- 
aid  Tolds  per 
ser,  etc. 

Value  of  mans, 
etc.  in  Mans 
nud  decimals. 

Padi,  oil  measm-e  ==  8  oUuks,  or 
Parra,  for  chunhm=  5  markhls.. 
Mangelin,  for  pearls  =  6  grains. 
18  Mad.  cbows  ==  55  Bom.  chows. 

Ih,  oz.  dr. 

Tolds. 

Mans. 

cub.  in.  9375 
cub.  in.  3750 

Ser,  of  80  Madui*&.  pagodas . 

0  10  4 

24.913 

Man,  of  39  244  sers. . 

25  0  0 

0.3038 

Paldm,  of  9  Pondich.  rs.  1  kds... 

grs.  1624 

9.022 

Tulam,  of  40  sers . 

Catty,  of  20  buncals,  for  gold.... 

23  3  1 

0.2817 

2  0  12 

79.600 

Pecul=100  com.  catties  of  16  tales 

135  0  0 

1.6407 

Bahar,  of  3  pcculs . 

Ganton,  measure . 

405  0  0 

4.9219 

6  8  0 

252.775 

Kip,  of  tin  =  30  tampang . 

40  11  0 

0.4945 

Ser,  of  100  sa.  wt.  (72  c.*!.) . 

2  9  0 

100. 

(1.2456) 

„  96  (at  Mogulbari) . 

2  7  5f 

95.665 

(1.1958) 

,,  82. io  (at  ^elapir) . 

2  1  14 

82.336 

(1.0292) 

„  80  (English  bhzhr) . 

2  0  14i‘ 

79.942 

(0.9993) 

Tola,  of  12  nihslias  . 

grs.  190 

1.055 

Ser,  of  84  S§,limsihi  rs . 

2  0  6 

78.689 

Man,  of  20  sers . 

40  7  8 

(0.4918) 

Ser,  of  24  Bombayrs,  (42.79  grs.) 

0  9  13 

23.850 

Man,  market,  of  46  sers . 

,,  Company’s  (16  rs.  heavier). 

28  2  4 

0.3419 

28  8  13 

0.3469 

,,  for  sugar  —  40  sers . 

24  7  8 

0.2973 

Ser,  of  capacity  =  84  Bomb  rs... 
Spanish  weights  and  Chin,  pecul. 

84.000 

Eottolo,  of  12  vakias  (4800  grs.) 

0  10  15| 

26.635 

Tulam  =  30  chunhms . 

grs.  179.04 

0.995 

Kachchk  ser  and  man,  as  Madras. 

0  11  4 

27.342 

(0.3418) 

Pakka  man  40  seis  of  21bs. 

80  0  0 

0.9722 

Ser,  of  90  Madras  pagodas . 

0  9  0 

21.875 

(0.2734) 

,,  „  72  „  ,,  (for  metals) 

0  12  0 

29.165 

(0.3646) 

,,  „  96  „  „  (for  cotton) 

Markhl,  grain  measure,  12  sers. 
Garce,  „  „  4800  „ 

8  5.6 
galls.  Sg- 
„  1250 

20.210 

Ton,  of  sugar  =  2000  French,  etc. 

lbs.  2160 

26.2500 

,,  ,,  grain  and  coffee  =  1400  „ 

1512  0  0 

... 

18.3750 

,,  ,,  cloves  =  1000  ,, 

1080  0  0 

13.1250 

,,  ,,  cotton  =750  ,, 

810  0  0 

9.8437 

Man,  of  40  vakias . 

3  5  0 

128.640 

0.0402 

Bahar  =  15  frazils,  of  10  mans... 

450  0  0 

5.4687 

Tcman,  measure  of  rice . 

Gudda,  liquid  measure  —  2  gall. 
Sec  Amboyna  and  Banda. 

168  0  0 

2.0417 

18  0  0 

0.2187 

Ser,  of  92  Salimshhi  rs . 

2  3  7:1 

86.246 

(1.0781) 

Man,  of  15  sers  (^) . 

34  4  4^ 

0.4042 

Ser  =  24  Maisfrr  rs.  of  179  grs. 

0  9  13 

23.850 

(0.2981) 

,,  of  79  Ank,  rs  4  mhshas  ... 

1  15  4^; 

37.030 

(0.9504) 

„  „  capacity,  99  Ank  rs  2m. 

2  7  21 

95.018 

(1.1877) 

Tompong,  (Bcnj.  wt.)  20  catties 

80  0  0 

0.9722 

Catty  ootan  (for  do.  and  camphor) 

4  0  0 

155.555 

Tale,  for  precious  metals  . 

grs.  584 

3.244 

Sukat,  grain  measure— 12  pakkCis 

1  cub.  in.  4029 

•  •  • 

Scr,  of  8  palams . 

0  9  10^ 

23.470 

Man,  of  41,558  sers . . 

25  0  0 

0'.3038 
,  (0.2594) 

Kachchh  ser  —20^  Mad.  rs.  ... 

0  8  6 

20.352 

l^akkh  scr  —  lOG^  do . 

2  11  13 

106.488 

;  (1.3311) 

Place. 


Madras, 

Madtu'i,  Cam. 
Malabar. 
Malacca,  Malay. 

Malda,  Ben. 


Mdlw&,,  Central 
India. 

Mangalor,  Mai. 


Manilla,  Phil.  Is 
Massuah,  Bed  Sea 
Masnlipatam,  M. 


Mauritius. 


Mocha,  Arab. 


Moluccas. 
Mundissor,  Mai. 

Mai?dr,  Province 
Nassuk,  Ahmad. 

Natal,  Sumatra. 


Negapatam,  Car. 

Now  Iloobly,  M. 
Doiih. 
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Place. 


New  IIoobly,Doal 
Nolye,  Malwa. 

Nolgund,  Mad. 

Dodb. 
Okalesur,  m  Ba- 
rocb. 


Omutwara,  MM 
Onor,  in  Canira. 
XJjjain,  MMwa 


Paichal,  Sdrat. 
Palamkota,  Car- 
n§,tic. 

I’alimbang,  Sura. 
Palloda,  Abmad. 


Pandri,  Kalpi. 
Panwarl,  „ 
Parnair,  Ahmad. 

Patna,  Bihhr. 

Pegu,  Birraa. 


Persia. 


Prathpgarh,  Aj- 
mir. 

Pondicherry,  Car 


Penang. 


Puna. 

Qmlon,  Trav. 


Kadnagor,  Ben. 
Rahorf,  Ahmad. 
Rangoon. 


Denomination  of  Weiglits. 


Dharh  contains  13  sers . 

Ser,  of  80  XJjjain  rs . 

Man,  of  20  sers . 

Kachchh  ser  =  20|  Mad  rs,  .. 
Pakkh  ser  =  110^  M.rs.96.6c.i, 

Ser,  of  38  Baroch  rs . 

Man,  of  40  sers  . 

Pergunna  ser,  39|  Br.  rs . 

Man,  40  sers . 

Ser,  of  81  Salims^LM  rs . 

Man,  of  28  seis . 

Man,  of  40  to  44  sers . 

Plane,  grain  measure . 

Ser,  of  80  XJjjain  rs . 

Man,  of  16|  sers . 

Mhni,  of  12  mans  . 

Man,  of  48  sers, 8 pice  S6rat. ... 
Tulhra,  oflOOpalhms,  (§amn.) 

Padi,  for  metals . 

Marakkhl,  retail— M  gall  revcn, 

Catty,  of  10  tales  . 

Bally,  of  10  gantangs . 

Sei*,  of  78  Ank.  rs  10|  nihshas.| 
„  of  capacity,  103^  Ank.  rs. 

Man,  „  of  64"  sers . I 

Ser . 


„  of  76-^  Ankusi  rs  . 

,,  of  capacity,  95  rs.  7m... 

Tolh,  of  12  mashas . 

Ser,  from  45  to  81  sa.  wt . 

Tical,  100  to  the  vis . 

Khandi,  150  vis,  reckoned  at .. 
Basket,  rice  measure,  16  vis  .. 
Man  of  Shirhz  =  600  niiscals... 
Manof  Tabriz,  300  do.  150  dirhs, 
Artaha,  corn  measui’c,  2  bushels; 

Ser,  of  80  Salimshhf  rs . 

Man,  of  20  sers . 

Ser,  of  245  Pon.  rs  =731 }  fan 

Man,  of  8  vis . 

Grarce  of  grain,  =  100  markMs. 
Malay  pecnl,  of  100  catties.  ... 

Bahar,  of  3  peculs . . 

Gantangraeasui’e,  =  4  chupahs 
Sec  Dakhan. 

Olunda,  or  old  Dutch  pound  ... 
Man,  of  25  old  Dutch  pound. 
Tulani,  of  100  pal.  for  cotton. 

„  for  spices . 

Sers  of  62,  64,  and  80  sh.  wt." 
Bhgi,  for  padi  =  5  sers  of  62  .. 
Ser,  of  weight  =  77  Ank.  rs... 

„  of  capacity  =  U5i  do.  .. 

Vis  of  100  tikals . 

Khandi,  of  150  vis,  reckoned... 
Ten,  or  basket  of  rice  —  16  vis 


oT  00  . 

brei  . 

'2  ^ 

S 

“2  . 
o  o 

sal 

gSSi 

lb.  oz.  dr. 

Tolas. 

Mans. 

cub.  in.  1170 

1  15  10 
89  8  8 

76.864 

0.4805 

0  8  8X 

20.736 

(0.2592) 

2  13  5\ 

110.210 

(1  3776) 

0  15  6f 

37.483 

38  8  13 

0.4685 

1  0  2| 

39.306 

(0.3913) 

40  6  13 

0.3912 

1  15  3f 

75.916 

(0.9489) 

54  10  8 

0.6612 

25  0  0 
cub.  in.  87f 

0.3038 

1  15  10 

16.866 

(0.9608) 

33  5  13 

0.4054 

400  5  12 

4.8655 

45  4  0 

0  5469 

12  8  0 

0.1519 

4  15  0 

192.014 

0.0600 

galls  i 
grs.  9494 

52.744 

81  6  0 

0.k*88 

1  15  2 

75.651 

(0.9456) 

2  8  13 

99  195 

163  4  0 

1.9839 

2  11  12 

106.340 

(1  3292) 

2  2  2 

82  943 

(1.0368) 

1  14  2) 

73  296 

(0.9162 

2  5  2" 

90.233 

(1.1279) 

grs.  209 

1.161 

80. 

1.000 

grs.  237V 

1.368 

600  O"  0 

;  6  0*764 

58  0  0 

0.7048 

12  10  14.4 

493.'i72 

0.1541 

6  5  7.2 

246  530 

0,0770 

1  14  131 
38  8  14 

74  967 

0  4686 

0  9  111 

23.622 

25  14  51 

0  3146 

qurs  13  V 

142  10"l0if 

1  7338 

428  0  0‘ 
cub.in  27.165 

... 

5.2013 

1  1  8 
27  5  8 

42  535 

0.3*225 

16  11  5.6 

0.2029 

15  9  7.3 

80.’* 

0.1804 

1.000 

310. 

(0,7750) 

I’ii"  5i 

73.790 

(0.9223) 

2  13  85 

110.666 

(1.3833) 

3  5  51 

140. 

550  0  0 

6.0764 

58  4  0 

0.7078 
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Places. 

Denomination  of  Weiglits. 

Value  of  Eng¬ 
lish  avoirdu¬ 
pois  weight. 

No.  of  stand- 
aid  Tolds,  per 
sei,  etc. 

Value  of  Mans, 
etc ,  in  Mans 
and  decimals. 

lb  oz.  dr. 

Tolds. 

Mans. 

Rdmbliari,  Ah- 

Ser,  of  74  Ankusi  rs . 

1  13  2f 

70.901 

(0.8863) 

madnagar. 

„  of  capacity,  102  do . 

2  8  3^ 

97.750 

1.9548 

1.000 

Rungypur,  Ben. 

Man,  of  64  sers  . 

Sers,  of  60,  65,  73,  80,  90,  and 
460  tol&,s ;  the  standard  ser  ... 

160  13  8 

80. 

Rntlam,  Mhlwa. 

,,  of  84  SMimsahi  rs  . 

2  0  6 

78.689 

... 

Man,  of  20  sers . 

40  7  8 

0.4918 

Salangor,  Maly 

Babar,  of  240  catties  . 

324  0  0 

3.9374 

Saiikaridrug,  Car- 

Scr,  of  8  palbms  for  provisions. 

0  9  12 

23.698 

0.3038 

1.000 

natic. 

Santipur,  Ben. 

Man,  of  41.256  sers . 

Sers,  of  60,  80,  84,  and  96  to- 
Vds;  also  factory  weights.  ... 

25  0  0 

80. 

Seiiugapatam. 

Kacbeba,  ser,  of  24  sultS,ni  rs. 

0  9  Hi 

23.596 

0.2950 

,,  man,  of  40  sers . 

Pakka  ser,  of  gram;  84  Sul  rs. 

24  4  8 

2  1  15f 

82.601 

o.ii’so 

„  kolaga  =  1 6  sers . 

33  15  12 

Siam. 

Pecul  =  50  catties  of  20  talcs... 

129  0  0 

1.5677 

Singapore,  Malay. 

Buncal,  for  gold  .  . .  . 

Pecul,  of  100  catties,  (see  China) 

grs.  832 

4.622 

Sinkell,  Sumatra. 

Suld,  Sunda. 
Sunamuki,  Bl. 

Tompong,  of  20  cats  for  Benzoini 
Pecul,  etc,  as  in  China. 

,,  as  in  China. 

Sers,  of  58,  10,  60,  72,  73^  75, 
and  82.10  tolas;  stand,  ser. 

3  8  0 

36.110 

1.0000 

80. 

Suez,  Red  Sea. 

Rottolo,  of  144  drams . 

Quintal  varies  fromllOto  150rot 

14  0 

48.610 

Siirat,  Gujardt. 

Told,  of  12  mdsbas . 

grs.  187.2 

1.040 

(0.4557) 

Ser,  of  35  tolds  . 

0  15  0 

36.458 

Man,  of  40  sers . 

37  8  0 

0.4558 

Tellichorry,  in 

Ser,  of  20  Sdrat  rupees . 

0  8  2^ 

•  19.849 

(0.2481) 

Malabar. 

Man,  of  64  sers . 

32  11  0 

0.3972 

Tcrnate,  Molucc. 
Tranquebar,  Cor. 
Travaiicor,  M. 

Pecul,  of  100  catties . 

130  3  8.2 

1.5826 

Man  —  68  lbs  Danish . 

74  12  9.e 

0,9088 

Tuldm,  of  20  pounds  . 

19  14  11 

0.2420 

Khandi  (30  tulamss),  for  purchase 

597  8  10 

7.2618 

,,  (20  mans ),  for  sale . . 

Parra,  grain  measure  . 

500  8  2 
qrts.  2 

74J35 

6.0826 

Triebinopoly, 

Carnatic. 

Trincomali. 

Vcllor. 

Vizagapatam. 

'Wallabjdbkd'. 

Pakkd  ser,  =  27  tuldms . 

1  14  8 

i 

=  13.114  sers . 

25  0  0 

0.3038 

Scr,  for  metals  =4167.7  grs.  .. 
Marakkdl,  gi'  measure,  Iggall. 
See  Colombo. 

Sec  Arcot. 

See  Masulipatam. 

See  Arcot. 

0  9  8] 

^  23.*i6^ 

^  (0.2896) 
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LmEAE  MEASTJEES. 

Kotwitlistanding  tlie  boast  of  Abu-’l-Eazl,  that,  among  other  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  Akbar’s  administration,  he  had  fixed  one  standard  of 
linear  measure  for  the  whole  of  India,  we  find  at  the  present  day  as 
great  irregularity  in  this  branch  of  our  subject,  as  could  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  day,  or  rather  much  greater ;  on  account  of  the  semi- 
introduction  of  European  measures  in  the  British  Indian  territories, 
and  in  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  settlements  before  them. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  linear  systems — that  the  basis  of  all 
is  the  same,  the  cubit  or  human  fore-arm  :  and  this  unit  is  found  in 
Oriental  countries,  as  in  those  of  the  "West,  divided  into  two  spans, 
and  24  finger’ s-breadths.  Thus,  under  the  Hindu  princes,  the  hath 
(in  Sanskrit  hmtd)  was  equal  to  two  vitesU  or  '  spans,’  and  to  24 
ajiguls  (anguld).  The  angul  ^finger’  is  divided  into  8  jau  (s.  yma)  or 
‘  barley-corns.^ 

The  subdivisions  of  the  yava — proceeding  downwards  to  the  ^ara- 
mdnus,  or  ^  most  minute  atom,’  according  to  the  arithmetical  works  of 
the  Hindus — are,  of  course,  theoretical  refinements  which  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  notice  :  a  fuE  account  wiU  be  found  in  Colebrooke’s  treatise  in 
the  ^Asiatic  Eesearches  [epitomised  above,  vol.  i.  page  211].  Pro¬ 
ceeding  upwards,  four  hdths  or  ^  cubits  ’  are  equal  to  a  danda,  or 
^  staff:’  and  2000  dandas  make  a  hrosaj  or  Icos,  which  should  be,  by 
this  estimation,  4000  yards  English,  or  nearly  2|  miles.  The  kos 
is  generally  for  convenience  now  caEed  equal  to  two  English  miles. 
Pour  Icrosa  ==  one  yojana,  nearly  ten  miles.  The  ^  Lilavati  ’  also  states 
that  10  hdths  make  one  Ians  or  ^bamboo,’  and  20  ha^is  in  length  and 
breadth  =  1  niranga  of  arable  land. 

That  the  cubit  was  of  the  natural  dimensions  (of  18  inches,  more 
or  less)  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  indeed,  where  the  hdth  is  talked  of,  to 
this  day,  among  the  natives,  the  natural  human  measure  is  both  under¬ 
stood  and  practically  used,  as  in  taking  the  draft  of  water  of  a  boat, 
etc.  In  many  places  also,  both  in  Bengal  and  in  South  India,  the 
English  cubit  has  been  adopted  as  of  the  same  value  as  the  native 
measure. 

The  gaz,  or  yard,  now  in  more  general  use  throughout  India,  is  of 
Muhammadan  introduction:  whether  this  is  derived  also  from  the 
cubit  (for  the  Jewish  cubit  is  of  the  same  length)  is  doubtful ;  but, 
like  the  Jiasta,  it  was  divided  into  24  tasdSj  or  ^  digits,’  corresponding 
more  properly  to  inches. 

Abu-’l-Eazl,  in  the  ^  Ayin-i  Akbari,’  gives  a  very  full  dcscinption  of 
the  various  gaz  in  use  under  the  emperors,  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
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standards  of  the  Khalifs.  He  expresses  their  correct  length  in  finger’ s- 
hreadthSj  which  may  he  safely  taken  as  three-quarters  of  an  inch  each. 

Tor  facility  of  reference,  his  list  is  here  subjoined,  with  the  equiva¬ 
lents  in  English  measure  at  this  rate  : — 


ANCIENT  GAZ  MEASURES  ENUMERATED  IN  THE  ^AYIN-I  AKBARI,’ 


The  Gaz-sauda  of  Hhrdii-al-EasMd  —  24^  (some  MSS.  have  25f)  fin¬ 
gers  of  an  Abyssinian  slave,  the  same  used  in  the  N'llomoter  of  Egypt  ^ 

The  Kasbah  gaz,  of  Ibn  Abililah  =  24  fingers . 

The  ytisnfi  gaz,  of  Baghdad  =25  ,,  . 

The  small  Ilashamah  gaz  ^  of  Abd  Mdsa  Ashari  =  28 J  fingers . 

The  long  ,,  „  „  Manstir ’Abbhs ...  =  29^  „  . 

The  IJmriah  gaz  of  the  Khalif  XJmr  .  =  31  „  . 

The  Mamfiniah  gaz  of  Mhmun ’Abbhsi .  =  69.}  ,,  . 

The  gaz  Mashliat  .  =  28  ,,  . 

Sikandar  Lodi’s  gaz  of  41}  silver  Sikandaris’ 3 

diameter,  modified  by  Hnmhydn  to  43  ,,  =  32  ,,  . 

This  was  used  in  land  measurements  till  the  31st  year  of  Akbar. 


JEnglish* 
18}  in. 
18  „ 
18|  „ 
21}  „ 
22}  „ 
23}  „ 
52J  „ 


26 


jj 


1  The  cubit  of  the  Nilomctor  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  J ews,  which 
is  exactly  two  feet  En^ish  . — if  so,  the  24  digits  'will  be,  precisely,  inches.  Volney, 
however,  makes  it  20}  French,  or  22  English  inches.  Some  allowance  must  probably 
be  made  for  the  broad  hand  of  a  negro,  but  the  other  measures  will  not  be  aficcted  by 
the  same  error,  as  they  must  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  delicate  hand  of  a  native 
of  Asia. 

2  These  two  arc  also  called  the  Gaz  MiiUik  and  Gaz  Zihdiah,  because  Zidd,  the 
adopted  son  of  Abd  Sofihn,  made  use  of  them  for  measuring  the  Arabian  Irak. 

3  [Abd-T-Fazl,  in  noticing  the  various  descriptions  of  yard-measures  introduced  at 
different  times  into  Hinddsthn,  makes  incidental  mention  of  ccrtaui  coins  designated 
Sikandaris — upon  the  basis  of  a  given  number  of  the  diameters  of  which  the  Gaz 
of  Sikandar  Lodi  was  formed.  The  class  of  money  described  ( ‘  Hum.  Chron  ’), 
evidently  furnished,  among  their  other  uses,  the  data  for  this  singularly- defined 
measure.  Any  tyio  in  Indian  numismatology,  under  wdiose  eye  many  specimens  of 
this  mintage  may  chance  to  pass,  cannot  fail  to  rcmaik  that,  imperfect  as  their  con¬ 
figuration  undoubtedly  is,  as  compared  with  our  modern  machine-struck  money,  yet 
that  Oioy  hold  a  high  place  among  their  fellows  in  respect  to  their  improved  circularity 
of  form,  and  general  uniformity  of  diameter — points  which  had  certainly  been  less 
regarded  in  tlie  earlier  produce  of  the  Lihli  mints 

The  passage  aUuded  to  is  to  the  following  effect . — 

LA-^.WjJAii5  ^  Lil— J 

^  j\ji  j 

With  a  view  to  make  those  coins,  even  at  the  present  day,  contribute  towards 
our  knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  this  Gaz— wliidi  is  still  a  queestio,  I 

have  carefully  measured  a  set  of  42  of  these  pieces,  arranged  in  one  continuous 
line :  the  result  arrived  at  is,  that  the  completion  of  the  30tli  inch  of  om*  measure 
falls  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  42nd  coin. 

The  specimens  selected  for  trial  have  not  been  picked,  beyond  the  rejection  of  five 

“  [Page  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot’s  MS.  copy  of  the  ‘  Ayin-i  Akbarl.’  See  also  p 
355,  vol.  i.,  Gladwin’s  translation  ] 
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^  English. 

Tlie  Akbari  gaz,  for  clotli  measure .  =46  fingers  .  =  341  in. 

Tlie  lUM  gaz,  established  by  Akbar,  as  the  sole 

standard  measure  of  the  empire  .  =40  „  .  =  30f  „  ^ 

The  Akbari  bighh,  of  3600  sq^uare  gaz  =  2600  square  yards  =  0.538,  or  somewhat 
more  than  half  an  acre,  on  the  aboye  estimation. 

Tke  Ilalii  gaz  of  Akbar  was  mtoDded  to  supersede  the  multiplicity 
of  measures  in  use  in  the  16th  century ;  and,  in  a  great  degree,  it  still 
maintains  its  position  as  the  standard  of  the  Upper  Provinces.  In 
general,  however,  different  measures  are  employed  in  each  trade,  and 
the  cloth-merchant,  in  particular,  has  a  distinct  gaz  of  his  own.  Thus 
the  cloth  gaz  has  assimilated  in  many  places  to  two  haths,  or  one  yard ; 
and  the  frequent  employment  of  English  tape-measures,  as  well  as 
carpenter’s  two-feet  rules,  will  ere  long  confirm  the  adoption  of  the 
British  standard  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  system,  for  the  linear 
measure  of  articles  in  the  bazar. 

The  true  length  of  the  Ilahi  gaz  became  a  subject  of  zealous  inves¬ 
tigation  by  Mr.  Uewnham,  Collector  of  Earrukhabad,  and  Major 
Hodgson,  Surveyor- General,  in  the  year  1824,  during  the  progress  of 
the  great  revenue  survey  of  the  "Western  Provinces,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  records  of  land  measurements  and  rents  of 
Upper  India.  As  might  have  been  expected,  no  data  could  be  found 
for  fixing  the  standard  of  Akbar  with  perfect  accuracy;  but  every 
comparison  concurred  in  placing  it  between  the  limits  of  30  and  35 
English  inches ;  and  the  great  majority  of  actual  measures  of  land  in 
Eohilkhand,  Uihli,  Agra,  etc.,  brought  it  nearly  to  an  average  of  3^ 
inches.  Mr.  Duncan,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Benares  province  in 
1795,  has  assumed  33.6  inches  to  the  Ilahi  gaz,  on  the  authority,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  standards  in  existence  in  the  city,  making  the 
bigha  =  3136  square  yards. 

The  results  of  the  different  modes  of  determination  resorted  to  in 
1824-5,  so  characteristic  of  the  rude  but  ingenious  contrivances  of  the 
natives,  are  curious  and  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Maj.  Hodgson 
made  the  length  of  the  Ilahi  gaz — 


very  palpably  worn  pieces  out  of  the  total  48  of  Mr.  Baylcy’.?  coins,  whicb  were 
placed  at  my  disposal. 

The  return  now  obtained  I  should  be  disposed  to  look  upon  as  a  little  below  the 
original  standard,  notvuthstanding  that  it  slightly  differs  from  the  determination  of 
the  measure  put  forth  by  Prinsep ;  but  I  must  add  that  Prinsep  himself  distrusted  his 
own  materials,  and  was  evidently  prepared  to  admit  a  higher  rate  than  he  entered  in 
his  leading  table. — E.  T.] 

1  Should  the  length  of  this  gaz  be  taken  at  32  or  33  inches,  proportionate  correc¬ 
tions  must  be  made  in  the  other  measures. 
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From  the  avei*age  measurement  of  76  man’s  finger’ s-hreadths .  =  31.65  in. 

From  the  average  size  of  the  marhle  slabs  in  the  pavement  of  the  Taj  at 

Agra  (said  to  he  each  a  Sh^h-jah4ni  gaz  of  42  fingers  .  =  33  58  „ 

From  the  side  of  the  reservoir  at  the  same  place,  called  24  gaz  .  =  32  54  ,, 

From  the  circuit  of  the  'whole  terrace,  532  gaz  (^)  .  =  35.80  ,, 


Mr.  Kewnham,  from  the  average  size  of  14  Chdr-yaii  rupees,  supposed  to 

be  each  one  finger’ s-hreadth,  makes  it  . 

From  the  testimony  of  inhabitants  of  Farrukhahhd . 

From  statement  in  the  ^  Ayin-i  Akhari,’  of  the  -weight  of  the  cubic  gaz 
of  72  kinds  of  timber  (this  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  weights) 

Halhed,  from  average  measurement  of  246  barley-corns . =  31.84  „ 

From  ^  sum  of  diameters  of  40  Mansdri  pice  .  =  32.02  „ 

From  J  of  4  human  cubits  measured  on  a  string .  =  33  70  „ 

From  average  of  copper  wii-es  returned  by  Tahsildars  of  Murhda.bhd  as 
counterparts  of  the  actual  measures  from  which  their  bigha.s  were 
formed  . =  33.50  „ 

Mr.  Duncan,  as  above  noticed,  assumed  the  Il&.hi  gaz  at  Benhres  .  =  33.60  „ 

In  Bareli,  Bulanshahr,  Agra,  as  in  the  following  table,  it  is  . =  32  5  „ 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  gaz  adopted  for  measuring  the  land 
should  vary  on  the  side  of  excess,  and  probably  all  the  above,  thus 
derived,  are  too  long.  The  Western  Ilevcnue  Board,  thinking  so  many 
discrepancies  irreconcilable,  suggested  that  the  settlements  should 
everywhere  be  made  in  the  local  bigha,  the  surveyors  merely  noting 
the  actual  value  of  the  llahi  gaz  in  each  village,  and  entering  the 
mcashrement  also  in  acres;  but  the  Government  wisely  determined 
rather  to  select  a  general  standard,  which  should  meet  as  far  as  possible 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  Thus  the  further  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  theoretical  question  was  abandoned,  and  an  arbitrary  value 
of  the  Iliihi  gaz  was  assumed  at  33  inches,  which  was  in  1825-6 
ordered  to  be  introduced  in  all  the  revenue-survey  records,  with  a  note 
of  the  local  variation  therefrom  on  the  village  maps,  as  well  as  a 
memorandum  of  the  measure,  in  English  acres.  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie 
thus  describes  the  convenience  which  the  adoption  of  this  standard 
(sanctioned  at  first  only  as  an  experiment  and  liable  to  reconsidera¬ 
tion)  would  afford  in  comparisons  with  English  measures  : — 

‘  Taking  tho  jnreeb  (side  of  the  square  beegh, a)  at  60  gimtehs,  or  60  guz,thcbeeg,ha 
will  bo  3600  square  guz,  or  3025  square  yards,  or  five-eighths  of  an  English  acre 
(3  roods,  5  perches).  The  jnreeb  will  be  equal  to  5  chains  of  11  yards,  each  chain 
being  4  guntohs.  In  those  places  w^here  the  jnreeb  is  assumed  at  54  gaz  square, 
it  would  equal  4^  ehaina,  giving  2450?^  square  yards  (or  2  roods,  10  perches).  In 
either  case  the  conversion  from  one  to  another  would  he  simple,  and  the  connection 
between  the  operations  of  the  surveyors  and  the  measurements  of  the  revenue  officers 
would  be  easily  perceived.’ 


=  29.20  „ 
=  31.50  „ 
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TMs  convenient  bigha  of  3600  square  Ilahi  gaz,  or  3025  square 
yards,  or  five-eighths  of  an  acre,  may  be  now  called  the  standard  of 
the  Upper  Provinces.  It  is  established  also  at  Patna,  and  has  been 
introduced  in  the  settlements  of  the  Sagar  and  Uarbadda  territories. 

The  notice  of  land  measurement  seems  altogether  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  returns  from  the  Bengal  revenue  ofdcers,  to  the  Hon. 
Coui-t’s  circular;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  facts  gleaned  from 
the  official  correspondence  above  alluded  to,  and  other  information 
hastily  acquired  from  private  sources,  the  present  table  exhibits  nearly 
a  blank  in  regard  to  the  bfghas  of  Bengal  Proper,  Bihar,  Cuttack,  and 
Central  India.  Eenn ell’s  general  estimate  of  the  area  of  Bengal  in 
bighas  of  1600  square  yards  merely  followed  the  measure  in  use  at 
Calcutta.  The  permanent  settlement  in  these  provinces  left  the  land 
unmeasured,  and  obviated  the  necessity  of  an  actual  survey.  In 
general  terms,  however,  the  bigha  of  the  Bengal  provinces  may  be 
assumed  at  1600  square  yards,  or  about  one- third  of  the  English  acre, 
and  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  up-country  bigha. 

In  Madras,  Sir  T.  Munro  established  a  measure  (called  ground  or 
mdni)  of  60  x  40,  or  2400  square  feet,  of  which  24  make  a  hdnt  = 
57600  square  feet,  —  6400  square  yards,  or  exactly  four  Bengal  bighas. 
The  Madras  ham  is  to  the  English  acre  as  1  to  1.3223,  or  as  121  to 
160  nearly.  In  the  jagir,  the  adi  or  Malabar  foot  is  used,  which  is 
10.46  inches;  24  adu~l  hdli,  and  100  square  lcdlis  —  \  hdni^  or 
nearly  an  English  acre.  The  common  hdli,  however,  is  26  adies,  or  22j 
feet,  which  makes  the  Icdnk  =  1  acre,  28j  perches. 

Of  the  land  measures  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Kelly’s  .tables 
are  altogether  silent ;  but  as  the  cubit  and  gaz  arc  stated  to  correspond 
with  18  and  27  inches  respectively,  doubtless  the  square  measure  has 
also  been  brought  to  agree  with  some  aliquot  or  multiple  of  the  English 
acre. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  information  on  this  most  im¬ 
portant  jDoint  should  have  proved  so  defective ;  but  iu  justification  of 
the  officers  to  whom  the  Court’s  circular  was  addressed,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  draft  of  instructions  did  not  specifically  allude  to 
square  measures,  merely  directing  that  '  for  measures  of  length,  one 
that  is  nearest  to  the  cubit  or  ell,  should  be  selected  as  the  model  to  be 
sent  home.’ 
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Table  of  Linear  and  Bqimre  Measures  of  India. 


Denomination. 

Value  in  English  meas. 

Standard  Ilfihi  gaz,  assumed  at . 

33  inches. 

Standard  bighfi  of  "Western  Provinces 
=  60  X  60  gaz  =  3600  gaz  . 

3025  sq.  yds.  (f  acres). 
32.625  inches. 

27.75 

Local  gaz  varies  from  32"!^8  to  33.25  av. 
Gaz,  for  cloth  . 

,,  ,,  velvet . 

34.25 

77 

,,  ,,  artificers . 

23.33 

Hath  of  14  tasLis . 

14  00 

Gaz,  of  1£  hath  . 

24  50 

,,  from  30.5  to  33.4 . 

33.00 

Covid,  or  cubit . 

18.13 

” 

Gaz  . 

27  12 

„  of  34  tasus  . 

26.40 

,,  ,)  16  garce  . 

32.00 

,,  „  24  tasds  . 

32.87 

Hfith  =  19  1  inches  . . . 

38.90 

Hasta . 

18.00 

Gaz,  from  32.0  to  33.4  . 

32.90 

7? 

,,  of  24  tasfis . 

27.12 

Ell  =  27|  inches,  Foot=  . 

12.36 

Cubit  (or  hfith)  . 

18. 

Gaz,  tailor’s . 

33. 

„  weaver’s  . 

42.5 

„  cloth-merchant’s . 

37.5 

,,  architect’s  (maimari)  . 

25.33 

Bighfi,  by  Beg.  II.,  1795 . 

3136  souare  vards. 

Hailoh,  or  two  cubits  . 

36 

inches. 

Gaz  . 

27 

Hfith  =  18  inches ;  the  gaz  =  . 

27 

Gaz  (originally  33)  . 

31.75 

Zil’a  gaz  . 

27.25 

Wusa . 

89.6  square  inches. 

2  roods.  20  nerches. 

Bighfi— 20  wusa  . 

Half  gaz,  Shfihi  . 

20 

inches. 

,,  Bushiri  . 

18.4 

Aleppo  yard . 

26.4 

Ba,£rhd'rid  . 

31.6 

Bighh  — 20  katthfi  of  16  chhatfiks . 

Kattha  . 

1600  square  yards. 

720  sq.  feet  =  80  sq.  yds. 

Agra,  Presidency 


Alimad^bid., 


Bnsbire 
Basrah . . . 
Calcutta 


Calicut.., 

Kalpi 

Cambay 

China  ... 


Ahmadnagar  . . 

AUigarh  . 

Molucca  . 

Ahmod . 

Anjar  . 

Aurungabander 
Bagulkota  . . .  . 

Bangalor . 

Bantam  . 

Bareli  . 

Baroda . 

Batavia  . 

Bauleah  . 

Benares  . 


Bencoolen  .. 
Betelfaki .... 
Bombay  ...  . 
Bulandshahr 
Baroch . 


Chhathk 

Gaz  . 

16  gir^is  . 


Chittagong . 

(Mug  land  mea¬ 
sures)  . 


Ivfisimbazar . 
Bharwhr  .... 


Bihli  . 

Ethwa . 

Farrukhhbad 


[Morgen  of  600  square  roods  . 

Mathematical  foot  . 

Builder’s  ,,  . 

Tailor’s  ,,  . 

200  lis  =  l  degree  . . 

Kal,  or  bamboo,  of  8  hhths  = 

Ganda,  of  4  kauris  =  2x3  nals  = 

|Kiini  =  20  gandas  =  12  x  10  nals  = 

Dun=16khnis  . . 

Shhhi  measures,  4  times  greater.., 

Hhth . 

H^ith,  for  cotton  cloths  . 

Gaz  . 

Average  bighS, . . . 

Gaz  from  32  to  33  . 

Cloth  gaz  =  12  muts  (palms)  =48  angulj 
Ilhth,  or  cubit =24  angul  or  fingers 
Land  gaz  10^  muts  or  42  fingers  = 

14  girOis  on  cloth,  g.  of  IG  . 


n  jj 

28.6  inches. 

40  „ 

28  „ 

2  English  acres. 

13.12  inches. 

12  7 

13.33  „ 

69.166  miles. 

12  feet. 

96  sq.  yds. 

1920  sq.  yds. 

30720  sq.  yds.  or  6. 35  acres, 
Seldom  used  now. 

19.12  inches. 

19.36  „ 

32.75  „ 

2500  sq.  yds. 

32.50  inches. 

36 

18 
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Place. 

Denomination. 

Value  in  English  meas. 

Earrukhhhad  ... 

BlghS,,  of  20  biswa  =  36.00  Ilhhi  gaz... 

2756^  square  yards. 

Goa . 

Portuguese  Covado  . 

26  66  inches. 

Gamron  . 

Gaz,  93  =  100  English  yards  . 

38.7 

Hansut  . 

„  of  24  tasOs  . 

27.12  „ 

Havari . 

34  75  „ 

Haidar  ah  hd . 

Cloth  measure  . 

35.33  „ 

Japan  . 

Inc . 

75.00  ,, 

Jaulnh . 

Gaz  . 

33  6  „ 

Jamhusur . 

27  12  „ 

J angle  Mahals 

Bigha,  80  x  80  hiiths  . 

1600  square  yards  nearly. 

Bancura  . 

Gaz,  of  two  baths— . 

36  inches  nearly. 

27  0  inches. 

Loheia . 

Peek . 

Madras  . 

MS.ui,  60  X  40  feet  . 

2400  square  feet, 

1  3223  acres. 

Ktiui  =  24manl  . 

Malabar  . 

Foot  . 

Malacca  . 

Kovid . 

18  12  „ 

Mhlwa . 

Gaz  (from  28  to  32)  . 

30.00 

Bigha,  of  20  wusas . 

2  roods  nearly. 

Massuah  . 

Peek . 

27  0  inches. 

38  25 

Masulipatam  ... 
Meerut . 

Yard . 

Land  gaz  . 

33.00 

Mocha . 

Kohid=  19  inches.  Gaz . 

25.  „ 

Muradhhhd  . 

Gaz,  from  31  6  to  35  8 . 

33  50  „ 

Jarib  =  20  gathas  of  3  gaz  . 

167  6  feet 

hTew  Hoohly  ... 
Houlgiind  . 

Bighh  =18  x18  =  324  square  gathas  . . . 

2304  square  yards. 

Gaz  . 

Gaz  . 

33 

Palamkota  . 

Gaiuin,  for  cloth  . 

36  45  „ 

Paudri  . 

Gaz  . 

40.75  „ 

36.37  „ 

33 

Panwari  . 

Patna  . 

„  for  carpets,  etc.  (ilkhi)  of  44  fingers 

„  for  broad  cloth  . 

42.5  „ 

Jarib,  20  bamboos  of  3  gaz . 

55  yards. 

1 

Persia  . 

Bighh,  20xkattbhs  or  bamboos  . 

3025  square  yards. 

Guerze,  royal  . 

37  5  inches. 

25  0 

Pangoon  . 

Common  measure . 

Parasang,  20th  of  adegroe  atthe  equator 

Taong,  or  cubit  . 

19.1 

Pangipur . 

Taing,  or  1000  dhas . 

2  miles,  29 3 1  yards. 

Gaz,  for  bhfta  cloths . 

7  ti  J 

63  inches. 

38  5  „ 

Seringapatam  ... 

Gajah  . 

Siam  . 

Vouah  (2000  =  1  league') .  . 

75.75  „ 

52.4 

27.6 

32.0 

Sunamuky  . 

Corah,  used  at  the  factory  . 

Sdrat  . 

Gaz,  builder’s  . 

Saidhbad . 

Gaz,  land,  31.3  to  32.7  . 

Tellicheiry . 

Gaz  . . 

W  •  V/  ^  y 

28.4 

Tirhdt ...,' . 

Revenue  lagi,  of  61  baths  = 

0  lOpf  0  mpliT'ci 

Blghas,  20  X  20  lagls= . 

ij  Hw/l  li  kJ  Hit  Utn* 

4900  square  yards. 

Small  lagi,  or  rod,  6}  haths  —  . 

9  feet  41  inches. 

39061  square  yards. 

Travancor  . ' 

BlglPi,  20  X  20  ditto  =  . 

(In  Champaran  and  Chapri,  the  Iasi  or 
rod  is  of  7  hiths) . “ 

r uda,  for  timher  . 

20.46  cubic  inches. 

33  02  inches. 

Mura,  of  stone-cutters . 

Sa.gar  . jf 

Roll!,  in  agriculture . 

21.10  feet. 

^standard  highh  introduced . 

(See  A''gra). 

At  most  of  the  places  omitted  in  the  above  table,  such  as  Achoon,  Arcot  BeUiri 
Oarwar,  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Comercolly,  Jangipnr,  Bengal  generally,  Penang,  Padnur-or! 
bantipur,  etc. ;  English  measures  alone  are  used,  or  at  least  a  cubit  founded  on  the 
English  measure  of  18  incheg. 
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[The  following  notes  are  exti'acted  from  Elliot’s  ^  Glossary,’  already 
put  under  contribution  (page  92) :  — 

-  “The  Biswa,  horn  ^  twenty,’  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  ‘  Bccg,ha ;  ’  and  besides 

being  a  measure  of  land,  is  also  used  to  signify  the  extent  of  proprietary  right  in  an 
estate  Each  estate  or  village  is  considered  an  integer  of  one  ‘  Beeg,lia,’  which  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  imaginary  Biswas  and  Biswansees,  to  show  the  right  of  any  particular 
paity.  Thus,  the  holcfcr  of  5  Biswas  is  a  holder  to  the  extent  of  one-fouith  of  the 
entile  village  ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  As  was  used  amongst  the  Homans. 
Thus,  hores  ex  siimuncia^  ‘heir  to  one  twenty-forndh’ — heres  ex  dodrante^  ‘heir 
to  tliree-fouiths’ — heres  ex  asse,  ‘sole  proprietor.’  (Cic.  Att.  iv.  15,  vii.  8. — 
Cic  pro  Ca^cina,  c.  6 — Blm.  1  v.  Ep.  5)  In  the  same  manner  bes,  bessis,  Mas 
used  to  express  a  bmva  — ‘  socius  ex  bessc’ — and  thus  in  sound  and  meaning 
(of  course  thcie  is  no  real  connection)  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  words. 
AV.9,  when  it  w^as  tlius  applied  as  a  sub-division  of  the  As,  Mms  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Jnyermn  or  acre;  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  tw'o-thiuls. — ‘Partes  dme  teitiie  pedes 
decern  iiovem  millia  ct  ducentos  hoc  cst  bes,  m  quo  scripula  cxcii,’  (Colum.  lib  v  cap.  2). 

“Coss,  kos.  The  itinerary  measure  of  India,  of  which  the 

precise  value  has  been  much  disputed,  cluefiy  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  detcimination  of  the  exact  length  of  the  Guz,  or  yard.  The  ‘Ayecn-i- 
Akberee’  lays  down  distinctly  that  the  Coss  consists  of  100  cords  {tiaiab),  each  cord  of 
50  Guz,  also  of  400  poles  (ban),  each  of  124  Guz  eitlior  of  which  -will  give  to 
tile  Coss  the  length  of  5,000  Guz.  The  following  paiticulais  relative  to  the  ihstaiices 
between  the  old  Minars,  or  Coss  pillars,  may  be  interesting,  and  may  be  considered  to 
afford  the  correctest  means  wo  have  of  ascertaining  the  true  standard. 

Road  distance  in  Direct  distance  0 
EughsU  yaida.  in  ditto. 


Octagonal  Minar  to  Nurelah  in  Delhi  .  4,513  4,489 

Minar  between  Nurelah  and  Shapoorgurhec  .  4,554  4,401 

Minar  opposite  Alcepoor  .  4,532  4,379 

IMinar  opposite  Siriispoor  .  4,579  4,573 

Hums  of  Minar  opposite  to  Shalimar  .  4,610  4,591 

Average...  4,558  4,487 


Length  of  the  Coss  =  2  miles,  4  furlongs,  158  yards. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  tlie  lengtli  of  the  Ilahoe  Guz  deduced  from  these 
measuiements  is  32  inches,  shelving  how  very  nearly  correct  is  the  length  of 
33  inches  assumed  by  the  British  Govm-mnent.  The  measurements  taken  to  the 
south  of  Delhi,  between  the  Minars  in  the  Muttra  district,  closely  correspond.  Out 
of  twelve  distances  it  is  found  that  eight  give  2  in.  4  f  19  p.  1  y  ,  three  give  2  m. 
4  f.  25  ]).  3  y.,  and  one  gives  2  in  4  f.  38  p.  2  y.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that 
it  is  frc(picntly  supposed  that  the  Minars  arc  sot  up  every  two  Coss,  and  that  the  Coss 
contained  2,500  yards;  hut  the  ‘  Ayecu-i-Akberce ’  appears  sufficiently  explicit  on  the 
point.  The  same  work  gives  the  values  of  the  local  Coss.  It  says,  ‘  the  Guzerat 
Coss  is  the  greatest  distance  at  winch  the  ordinary  lowing  of  a  cow  can  be  heard, 
ivhich  is  determined  to  he  50  Jurechs,  or  15,000  Guz.’  This  Coss  lescinhles  the 
Chinese  i  c.  the  distance  which  can  he  attained  by  a  man’s  voice  exerted  in  a 
plain  surface,  and  in  calm  weather.  Another  in  Bengal  is  estimated  by  plucking  a 
green  leaf,  and  wailking  ivith  it  till  it  is  dry.  Another  is  measured  by  a  hundred 
steps  made  by  a  woman  carrying  ajar  of  water  on  her  head,  and  a  child  in  her  arms. 
All  these  are  very  indeffiiitc  standards.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  oriental 
Med,  as  well  as  the  European  mile,  and  league.  The  tivo  former  evidently  derive 
their  name  from  the  Homan  MilUarc,  and  the  dilferonco  of  thoir  value  in  different 
places  proves  that  the  more  name  was  horrovu'd,  M'ithout  any  reference  to  its  etymo¬ 
logical  signification.  According  to  the  ‘Kamoos,’  the  oriental  Mccl  is  a  lax  and 
vague  measuic,  hut  it  has  been  coiisulcred  by  Dr.  Lee  to  bo  to  the  English  one,  as 
139  to  112  The  league  also,  from  the  Gcrnmii  Ingen^  ‘to see,’  (signifying  the  distance 
that  can  he  readily  seen  by  the  eye  on  a  plain  surface)  is  as  indefinite  as  a  Guzeu-at,  or 
Guo,  and  a  Bengal,  or  Dhuppea,  Coss,  and  siilhcienfly  accounts  for  itc  varying 
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standard  in  Europe.  Coss  is  an  Indian  word,  the  equivalent  word  in  Persian  is 
Kuroh,  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Krosa,  of  which  four  go  to  the  Tojan ;  about  the  precise 
value  of  which  different  opinions  are  held.  Bopp  (‘Nalus/  p.  213)  says  it  is  equal  to 
eight  English  miles.  Professor  “Wilson  (‘  Sanscrit  Dictionary/  p.  689)  estimates  it  at 
nine  miles,  and  says  other  computations  make  it  about  five  miles,  or  even  no  more  than 
four  miles  and  a  half,  and,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Chinese  travels,  estimates  it  at 
no  higher  than  four.  But  these  travels  enable  us  to  fix  the  distance  with  tolerable 
precision.  By  following  Fa-Hian’s  route  between  places  of  which  the  identity  is 
beyond  question,  as  between  Muttra  and  Canouje,  and  blitween  Patna  and  Benares, 
we  find  the  Yojan  in  his  time  to  ho  as  nearly  as  possible  seven  English  miles ;  and 
this  agrees  much  better  with  what  we  find  the  Yojan  to  be,  if  we  resolve  it  into  its 
component  parts.  Eight  barley-corns  equal  a  finger,  tiventy-four  fingers  equal  a 
Dund,  one  thousand  Dunds  equal  one  Krosa,  and  four  Erosa,  one  Yojan  Now, 
estimating  the  finger’s  breadth  at  eight  barley-corns,  this  makes  the  Yojan  equal  to 
SIX  miles,  one  hundred  and  six  yards,  and  two  feet.  It  is  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  from  Coss  is  derived  the  woid  .‘course,'  used  by  the  European  residents  of 
India  to  represent  a  promenade,  hut  the  ‘Corso'  of  Southern  Em  ope  gives  a  much 
more  probable  origin. 

“Jureeb’  jarib.  A  measuring  chain,  or  rope.  Before 

Akber’s  time  it  was  a  rope.  He  directed  it  should  be  made  of  bamboo  with  iron 
joints,  as  the  rope  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  In  our  survey 
measurements  we  use  a  chain.  A  Jm-eeb  contams  60  Guz,  or  20  Gut, has,  and,  in  the 
standard  measurement  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  is  equal  to  five  chains  of  1 1  yards, 
each  chain  being  equal  to  4  Gut, has.  A  square  of  one  Jurceb  is  a  Becg,ha.  Till  the 
new  system  of  survey  was  established,  it  was  usual  to  measm’e  lands  paying  revenue 
Oto  Government  with  only  18  knots  of  the  Jureeb,  which  was  effected  by  bringing  two 
knots  over  the  shoulder  of  the  measurer  to  his  waist.  Bent-free  land  was  measured 
with  the  entire  Jureeb  of  20  knots.  A  Jureeb,  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  signified 
oririnally  only  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  4  Gufeez,  or  384  Mud^  (Latin,  oiiodins), 
and  in  com*se  of  time  came  to  signify  the  portion  of  land  which  required  as  much 
to  sow  it  as  a  Jureeb  would  contain  — (Asasu-l-Loghat) .  The  Pat, ha  and  Nalec  of 
Gmhwal  and  Kuniaon  have  a  similar  origin 

“  Dhoncha,  ^{*^1  dhonchfi.  Four  and  a  half.  The  word  is 

found  in  Arithmetical  Tables  of  the  Multiplication  of  Fractions,  which  are  in 
constant  use  wuth  our  Surveying  Ameens,  when  reducing  their  linear  measurements 
to  Beeg,has.  The  words  used  by  them  in  Fractional  Multiplication  arc 


Doorha, 

Dhuma, 

wr 

Honta, 

frzT 

Dhoncha, 

4-i 

The  size  of  the  fields  raiely  rcquii 

Poncha, 

K,honcha, 

Siitoncha, 

Ameens  to  go  beyond  this  ”] 


5^ 


7} 


^  [These  words  are  both  retained  in  the  Spanish  cqfiz  and  almurL  Indeed,  nearly 
all  the  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are,  like  very  many  administrative  words, 
derived  from  the  Arabic  --“-As  the  quintal  of  one  hundred  pounds,  from  hintnr  :  of 
which  the  fourth  (rdoha)  is  the  anoha;  arralde^  a  pound,  from  arrattl ;  xemc^  a 
span,  from  shamah\  and  so  on.— ‘  A1  Makkari,’  i.,  p.  dOO.] 
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The  object  of  the  present  division  of  our  work  is  to  furnish — first, 
convenient  Tables  for  the  Reduction  or  Comparison  of  the  various  Eras 
in  use  throughout  India;  secondly,  Tables  of  Ancient  and  Moder^i 
Dynasties,  extracted  from  such  sources  as  are  available  fox  India  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  There  are  so  many  excellent  works  on 
these  subjects  as  to  leave  us  nothing  more  than  the  task  of  compilation 
or  rather  selection.  Eor  information  regarding  the  astronomical  and 
chronological  computations  of  the  Hindus,  Colebrooke,  Bentley,  and 
Warren  are  the  principal  an  thorites.  The  ^  Xala-Sankalita’  of  the 
latter  author  contains  the  fullest  particulars  of  all  the  Eras  in  use.  It 
is  from  this  work  that  the  present  tables  have  been  principally  taken, 
with  such  abridgment  as  was  necessary  to  bring  them  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  an  octavo  volume.  Col.  Warren’s  tables  of  the  Hijra  being  in 
a  less  convenient  form,  we  had  remodelled  them  before  it  came  to  our 
knowledge  that  a  complete  series  for  every  month  of  the  Muhammadan 
era,  down  to  a.d.  1900,  had  been  published  in  Calcutta,  forty-four  years 
ago,  in  1790.  These  tables  have,  however,  been  long  out  of  print.  Play¬ 
fair’s  Chronology,  in  folio,  contains  also  a  supplemental  table  of  the 
Hijra  calendar,  copied  from  the  celebrated  Erench  work,  '  L’Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates.’  There  are  occasional  differences  of  a  day  in  all 
tables  of  the  Hijra. 

A  compendious  account  of  some  of  the  Indian  eras  was  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  '  Companion  to  the  Almanac’  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Enowledge,  for  the  year  1830.  The  whole 
article,  however,  on  the  eras  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  is  calculated 
to  be  of  such  great  utility  in  this  country,  both  to  Europeans  who  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  works  of  reference  or  chronology,  and  to  native 
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students  of  European  literature  and  history,  who  have  no  prior 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  reprinting 
the  paper  entire,  as  an  introduction  to  the  tables  which  follow. 

THE  EEAS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES,  AND  OF  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES,  EXPLAINED ;  WITH  A  YIEAV  TO  THE  COMPARISON 
OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  DATES, 

In.  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  some  division  of  time  must  have  been  necessary, 
and  some  means  devised  by  men  in  the  most  savage  state,  to  communicate  to  each 
other  the  period  of  undertaking,  in  concert,  a  hunt  or  a  predatory  excursion.  But  in 
such  a  condition  the  views  of  men  do  not  extend  far,  and  very  limited  periods  would 
therefore  suffice.  The  division  of  day  and  night,  and  the  scarcely  less  obvious  dis¬ 
tinction  of  new  and  full  moon,  might  have  served  to  mark  the  lapse  of  time  for  ages ; 
and,  although  in  all  climates  the  alternations  of  summer  and  winter,  and  of  wet  and 
dry  periods,  must  have  obtruded  themselves  on  the  feelings  of  the  most  unobserving, 
it  was  probably  not  until  the  practice  of  agriculture  had  afforded  men  leisure  for 
refection,  that  any  accurate  observations  were  made  on  the  duration  of  the  seasons, 
or  means  used  to  ascertain  the  periods  of  their  return.  Wo  sec,  at  the  present  time, 
that  many  societies  of  men,  who  live  only  by  hunting  and  fishing,  have  no  exact 
knowledge  of  duration  of  time  beyond  that  of  a  moon  or  season,  and  designate  a  term 
gf  five  or  of  fifty  years,  equally  as  a  long  time.  All  agricultural  nations  arc  aware  of 
the  return  of  the  same  seasons  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  or  thirteen  moons ;  but  many 
years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  length  of  a  solar  year  was  accurately  dctei mined. 
Loss  civilized  nations  still  continue  to  compute  their  time  in  part  by  the  motions  of 
the  moon ;  and  this  was  the  mode  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans  until  the  correc- 
fion  of  Julius  Ciesar,  but  the  subject  was  so  little  understood  even  in  his  time,  that 
an  error  of  several  days  crept  into  the  Roman  calendar  soon  afterwards,  requiring 
another  reformation. 

It  will  render  the  comparison  of  eras  much  easier,  if  we  give  some  account  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  solar  and  a  lunar  year.  A  solar  year  is  that  space  of  time  duriim> 
which  all  the  seasons  have  their  course.  This  takes  place  in  3C5  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  and  49  seconds ;  and  an  approximation  to  that  time  has  been  adopted  by 
those  nations  which  have  had  sufficient  astronomical  science  to  determine  it.  But  as 
it  would  he  impracticable  to  begin  every  new  year  at  a  different  hour  of  the  day, 
which  would  he  necessary  if  the  perfect  year  should  always  he  completed  before  the 
commencement  of  a  new  one,  365  daysliave  been  taken  as  the  bmgtli  of  a  year,  Icaviim 
the  odd  hours  and  minutes  to  accnniulate  until  they  amount  to  a  whole  day,  when  tliey 
are  added  to  the  year,  making  what  is  called  a  leap  year,  or  intercalary  year,  of  300 
days.  The  various  Wcays  of  doing  this  will  be  detailed  wbon  we  speak  of  the  diifermit 
eras.  Some  nations  still  use  a  year  of  365  days  without  any  intt'reabition ;  and  ibis 
is  called  a  vagxie^  or  erratic  year,  because  its  commencement  varies  tbrmmb  all  the 
different  seasons. 

A  lunar  year  consists  of  12  moons,  or  354  days.  This  may  be  convenient  cnom-h 
for  short  pciiods,  but  is  so  ill  adapted  for  the  computation  of\a  civilized  natie.n,  tlmt 
none  but  Mahometans  have  continued  in  the  use  of  it  even  for  a  little  time.  It’ suits 
the  course  of  time  so  ill,  that  its  commencement  varies,  in  a  f(>w  years,  thromdi  all 
the  seasons ;  and  many  men,  amongst  the  nations  which  use  it,  can  venuanber  the 
fasts  and  festivals  alteiing  from  summer  to  wiuti'r,  and  again  from  to  summer, 

and  their  seed-time  and  harvest  alternately  wandering  fiom  tli(‘  lagiiming  of  the  year 
to  the  end. 


ERAS  OP  ANCIEIS^T  AI^D  MODERN  TIMES. 


laa 

The  luiii-solar  yeai’  is  that  in  which  the  months  are  regulated  accoidiiig  to  the 
course  of  the  moon,  but  to  which  from  time  to  time  a  month  is  added,  whenever  the 
year  would  range  too  widely  from  its  original  situation.  This  year  is  inconvenient 
from  its  varying  duration  ,  but  as,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  the  months  remain  nearly 
at  the  same  situation,  it  is  less  objectionable  than  the  pure  lunar  year.  It  was  the 
mode  of  computation  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  and  is  even  now  that  of  the 
Chinese,  Tartars,  Japanese,  and  Jews 

All  these  varying  modes  render  the  comparison  of  dates  much  more  difficult  than 
it  appears  to  bo  at  the  first  view.  We  shall  endeavour  so  far  to  simplify  the  calcula¬ 
tion  as  to  enable  any  arithmetician  to  compute,  within  a  day  or  two,  the  eias  of  every 
nation,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  Christian  era. 

THE  ROMAN  YEAR, 

The  Homan  year,  in  its  arrangement  and  division,  is  that  on  which  our  year  is  entirely 
founded  The  Romans  reckoned  their  time  from  the  date  which  some  of  their  anti¬ 
quaries  chose  to  assign  for  the  founding  of  Home,  viz.,  the  21st  of  April,  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  6th  Olympiad,  or  754  n.c.  This  era  is  designated  by  the  letters  A  U.C., 
oval)  urhc  midita,  ‘^from  the  building  of  the  city.”  The  hist  year  used  by  them, 
ant]  attributed  to  Homulus,  consisted  of  ten  months,  from  March  to  December,  or  304 
days.  A  year  exhibiting  such  a  discrepancy  fiom  the  real  course  of  the  seasons  could 
not  have  remained  long  in  use,  and  it  is  supposed  that  extraordinary  months  were 
added  as  often  as  it  was  found  necessary.  A  correction  is  attributed  to  his  successor 
Numa,  who  is  said  to  have  added  two  months  to  the  year,  January  at  the  beginning, 
and  February  at  the  end.  All  these  months  consisted  of  29  or  31  days.  The  year 
was  lunar,  and  consequently  shorter  than  the  true  year ;  several  additions  were  there¬ 
fore  made,  which  brought  the  beginning  of  the  year  nearly  to  the  same  season,  mz., 
the  middle  of  winter.  February  subsequently  became  the  second  month,  which 
change  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid. 

This  computation  was  followed,  with  some  variation,  arising  partly  from  ignorance, 
and  partly  from  the  intrigues  of  the  priests,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  calendar, 
until  the  time  of  Julius  Caisar,  who,  observing  that  the  beginning  of  the  year,  instead 
of  occurring  in  winter,  as  at  first,  had  now  receded  to  the  autumn,  ordered  that  the 
year  A.U.C.  707,  or  47  n  c.,  should  consist  of  445  days,  whereby  the  following  year 
might  begin  at  the  proper  time.  In  order  to  avoid,  m  future,  the  confusion  naturally 
attendant  on  years  of  such  varied  length  as  those  hitherto  in  use,  he  determined  that 
the  year  should  be  solar,  without  any  reference  to  the  lunar  motions.  Supposing  the 
natural  year  to  consist  of  365  days  and  6  hours,  he  ordered  that  three  years  in  succes¬ 
sion  should  each  consist  of  365  days,  and  the  fourth  should  contain  366  days.  Ho 
also  allotted  the  respective  number  of  days  to  each  month,  precisely  as  wc  use  to  this 
day.  With  the  exception  of  July  and  August,  (then  called  Quintilis  and  SextiHs,  but 
altered  to  their  present  names  in  honour  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Cmsar),  the  names 
also  of  the  Homan  months  were  similar  to  ours.  The  only  difl’eronce  between  their 
calendar  and  ours  was  in  their  mode  of  counting  days,  which  was  backwards  instead 
of  forwards.  To  spare  a  long  explanation,  which  perhaps  might  not  ho  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  all  readers,  wc  shall  set  down  a  Homan  month,  with  the  days,  according 
to  our  mode,  opposite  to  each  Homan  day. 

English.  Homan.  English.  Roman. 

Jan.  1  Calends.  Jan.  G  8th  before  Ides. 

2  4th  before  nones.  7  7th  ditto. 

3  3d  before  nones.  8  6th  ditto. 

4  day  before  nones.  9  5th  ditto. 

5  Nones.  10  4th  ditto 
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English.  Eoman. 

Jan.  11  3d  before  Ides. 

12  day  ditto. 

13  Ides. 

14  19th  before  Cal.  of  Feb 

15  18th  ditto. 

16  17th  ditto. 

17  16th  ditto. 

18  15th  ditto. 

19  14th  ditto. 

20  13  th  ditto. 

21  12th  ditto. 


English.  Roman. 

Jan.  22  11th  bef.  Cal  of  Feb. 

23  10th  ditto. 

24  9th  ditto. 

25  8th  ditto. 

26  7th  ditto. 

27  6th  ditto. 

28  5th  ditto. 

29  4th  ditto. 

30  3d  ditto. 

31  day  before  Cal.  Feb. 


The  nones  and  ides  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  are  two  days  later  than  in 
January,  the  nones  falling  on  the  7th,  and  the  ides  on  the  15th  of  those  months  ;  the 
2nd  of  March  will  he  therefore  the  6th  before  the  nones,  and  so  on.  In  aU  the  other 
months,  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  hold  the  same  places  as  in  the  month  of  January. 
In  the  months  which  have  but  30  days,  the  number  of  days  before  the  calends  will, 
of  course,  be  one  less,  and  in  February,  three  less.  In  leap  years,  the  additional  day 
was  inserted  in  Febiuary,  as  in  our  calendar;  but  instead  of  making  a  29th  day,  the 
24th  was  reckoned  twice,  and  being  called  in  Latin  sexto  Oal.  Mart.,  (or  sixth  day 
before  the  calends  of  March,)  this,  with  the  addition  of  bis  (tmce),  gave  the  name  of 
bissextile  to  the  leap  year,  which  it  still  retains.  The  first  year  reckoned  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  a  leap  year.  (A.XJ.C.  708,  or  46  b.c.) 

Julius  Ctesar  was  killed  soon  after  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  and  his  plan 
was  so  little  understood,  that,  instead  of  making  the  fourth  year  a  bissextile,  a  leap 
year  was  reckoned  every  third  year,  as  though  the  length  of  the  true  year  had  been 
365  days  8  hours.  This  error  was  discovered  37  years  after,  at  which  time  thirteen 
intercalations  had  taken  place  instead  of  ten,  and  the  year  began  three  days  too  late. 
The  calendar  was  accordingly  again  corrected,  not  by  throwing  out  the  three  super¬ 
fluous  days  at  once,  but  by  an  order  that  the  twelve  following  years  should  be  all  of 
365  days  each,  and  that  there  should  be  no  leap  year  until  A.XJ.C.  760,  or  a.d.  7. 
From  that  time  the  account  has  been  kept  without  enor,  and  the  Roman  year  has 
been  adopted  by  almost  all  Christian  nations,  with  no  other  variation  than  taking  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  the  commencement,  instead  of  the  buildmg  of  Rome. 

If  the  given  Roman  year  be  less  than  754,  deduct  it  horn  754;  if  the  given 
Roman  year  be  not  less  than  754,  deduct  753  from  it;  the  remainder  gives  the  year 
(b.o.  and  a.d.,  in  the  first  and  second  cases  respectively)  in  which  the  Roman  year 
commences. 

Ex. — Required  the  year  780  a.u  c.  Required  the  year  701  a.u.c. 
deduct  753  754 

-  701 

27  A.u.  - 


63  n.c. 


THE  OLYMHADS. 

The  Greeks  computed  their  time  by  the  celebrated  era  of  the  Olympiads,  which 
date  from  the  year  776  b.o  ,  being  the  year  in  which  Coroobus  was  successful  at  the 
Olympic  games.  This  era  differed  from  all  others  in  being  reckoned  by  periods  of 
four  years  instead  of  single  years.  Each  period  of  four  years  was  called  an  01ymj)iad, 
and  in  marking  a  date,  the  year  and  Olympiad  were  both  mentioned.  The  year  was 
luni-solar,  of  12  or  13  months  The  names  of  the  months  varied  in  tlui  difleront 
states  of  Greece,  but  the  Attic  months  are  mo.st  usual.  They  arc  as  follows ,  — 
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Hecatombeon,  Gamelion, 

Metageitnion,  Antbesterion, 

Boedromion,  Elapbebolion, 

Pyanepsion,  Munycbion, 

Moemacterion,  Tbargelion, 

Poseideon,  Seiropborion. 

In  tbe  year  of  13  months,  the  additional  month  was  inserted  after  Poseideon,  and 
called  the  second  Poseideon. 

Tbe  months  consisted  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  and  tbe  short  year  in  conse¬ 
quence  contained  354  days,  while  the  intercalary  year  bad  384.  Tbe  third  year  of 
the  first  Olympiad  consisted  of  13  months,  and  tbe  first  and  foui-th  years  of  the  second 
Olympiad  w^cre  also  intercalary;  consequently  in  the  first  Olympiad  there  were  1,446 
days,  and  in  tbe  second  1,476,  making  together  2,922,  exactly  equal  to  eight  Julian 
years  this  mode  of  intercalation  would  therefore  precisely  bring  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  tbe  ninth  year  to  tbe  same  season,  as  that  of  the  first  year.  But  as  tbe 
01}Tnpic  months  followed  tbe  comrse  of  tbe  moon,  and  99  such  months  contained 
2,923|  days,  the  moon  was  in  consequence  a  day  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  reckon¬ 
ing.  The  error  was,  however,  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  reached  three  days, 
which  was  in  four  Olympiads,  or  sixteen  years,  to  the  last  of  which  three  days  were 
added.  This  corrected  the  errors  with  respect  to  the  moon,  but  it  threw  out  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year,  as  regarded  the  seasons,  making  it  three  days  too  late.  No 
means  were  adopted  to  remedy  this  until  the  fortieth  Olympiad,  the  last  year  of  which 
was  made  to  consist  of  12  months  only,  instead  of  13  as  usual,  and  the  forty-first 
Olympiad  began  with  the  same  days  of  the  moon  and  sun  as  the  first  had  done  160 
years  befoic.  By  this  reckoning,  the  year  always  began  between  the  new  and  full 
moon  before  or  after  the  summer  solstice,  though  more  commonly  after  ;  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  in  use  until  432  B.c.  or  fourth  year  of  the  eighty-sixth  Olympiad,  when  the 
cycle  of  19  years  was  invented  by  Meton  This  astronomer  found  that  the  Attic 
months  no  lon'ger  followed  the  course  of  the  moon,  but  that  the  new  moon  nearest  the 
summer  solstice,  which  should  have  been  the  fiist  day  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  would 
actually  take  place  on  the  13th  day  of  Seiropborion,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  86th 
Olympiad.  He  therefore  proposed  to  commence  the  87th  Olympiad  from  that  day, 
and  to  adopt  a  now  system  of  intercalation.  Ho  supposed  235  moons  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  19  solar  years,  and  that  in  every  period  of  19  years,  the  new  and  full  moons 
would  recur  regularly  at  the  same  seasons.  Nineteen  years  of  12  moons  each  would 
contain  228  moons,  and  consequently  7  moons  wore  to  bo  added.  Those  were  inserted 
in  the  3d,  5th,  8th,  11th,  13th,  16th,  and  19  years.  .Instead  also  of  making  the 
months  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  he  determined  that  each  month  should  consist 
nominally  of  30  days,  but  that  every  G3d  day  should  be  omitted  in  numbering.  The 
third  day  of  Boedromion,  for  example,  was  omitted  in  the  first  year,  the  6th  of 
Poseideon,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  year,  when  the  last  exemptile  day 
(the  3d  of  Tbargelion)  was  retained,  making  that  year  to  consist  of  385  days.  This 
cycle  was  in  use  above  a  century,  but  was  not  quite  accurate ;  19  solar  years  are  equal 
to  about  6,939  days,  14  hours  and  a  half,  and  235  lunations  to  6,939  days,  16  hours 
and  a  half,  or  2  hom’s  more.  In  the  year  330  b.o.  this  excess  amounted  to  only  11 
hours ;  but  by  the  cycle  of  Meton,  to  above  52  hours,  he  having  made  19  years  equal 
to  6,940  days ;  when  another  astronomer,  Calippus,  having  made  several  observations 
on  the  solstice,  calculated  that  the  excess  made  1  day  in  76  years.  He,  therefore, 
invented  the  cycle  of  76  years,  called  from  him  the  Oalippian,  which  consisted  of 
27,759  days,  exactly  equal  to  76  Julian  yeai's,  but  above  14  hours  in  excess  of  the 
true  solar  year.  In  this  period  were  included  940  lunations,  equal  to  27,758f  days. 
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The  system  of  Calippus  began  in  the  8th  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle  (330  b  c.),  and  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  date  by  Ptolemy.  It  is  supposed  that  he  altered  the  periods 
of  inserting  the  intercalary  months,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  system  of  Calippus 
continued  in  use  as  long  as  the  Ol^unpiads  were  employed,  and  was  exactly  equal  to 
the  Julian,  on  an  average  of  years. 

To  reduce  the  date  by  Olympiads  to  our  ora,  multiply  the  past  Olympiad  by  four, 
and  add  the  odd  years.  Subtract  the  sum  from  777  if  before  Christ,  and  subtract  776 
from  the  sum  if  after  Christ,  the  lemainder  ^\ull  be  the  beginning  of  the  given  year ; 
to  decide  on  the  exact  day  would  be  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  alterations  which 
the  system  has  undergone.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  year 
begins  within  a  fortnight  of  the  middle  of  July. 

THE  CHEISTIAN  ERA. 

The  Christian  era,  used  by  almost  all  Christian  nations,  dates  from  January  1st, 
in  the  middle  of  the  ffiurth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  in  the  753rd  of  the  building 
of  Home,  and  4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  It  was  first  introduced  in  the  sixth 
century,  but  w  is  not  very  generally  employed  for  some  centuries  after. 

The  Christian  year  in  its  division  follows  exactly  the  Homan  year,  consisting  of 
365  days  for  three  successive  years,  and  of  366  in  the  fourth  year,  wdiich  is  teimcd 
leap  year  This  computation  subsisted  for  1,000  years  throughout  Europe  without 
alteration,  and  is  still  used  by  the  followcis  of  the  Greek  Church;  other  Christians 
have  adopted  a  slight  alteration,  which  will  be  shortly  explained.  The  simplicity 
of  this  form  has  brought  it  into  very  general  use,  and  it  is  customary  for  astronomers 
and  chronologists,  in  treating  of  ancient  times,  to  date  back  in  the  same  order  from 
its  commencement.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  little  ambiguity  on  this  head,  some 
persons  reckoning  the  year  immediately  before  the  biith  of  Christ,  as  1  b.c.,  and 
others  noting  it  with  0,  and  the  second  year  before  Christ  with  1,  making  always  one 
less  than  those  who  use  the  former  notation.  The  first  is  the  most  usual  mode,  and 
will  be  employed  in  all  our  computations. 

The  Christian  year  (or  Julian  year),  arranged  as  we  have  shewn,  was  11'  11"  too 
long,  ainoimting  to  a  day  in  nearly  129  years ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  time  of  celebrating  the  church  festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  imyond 
the  periods  fixed  by  the  council  of  Nice  in  325.  It  was  in  consequence  ordeied,  by 
Hull  of  Grcgoiy  XIII.,  that  the  year  1582  should  consist  of  355  days  only,  which 
w'as  effected  by  omitting  ten  days  in  the  month  of  October,  viz  ,  from  the  5th  to  the 
14th.  And,  to  prevent  the  recui'rence  of  a  like  irregularity,  it  was  also  ordered,  that 
in  three  centmies  out  of  four,  the  last  year  should  ho  a  common  year,  instead  of  a 
leap  year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  Julian  calendar.  The  year  IGOO  remained  a 
leap  year,  but  1700,  1800,  and  1900  were  to  be  common  years.  This  amended 
mode  of  computing  was  called  the  New  Style,  and  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  while  the  Old  Style  continued  to  be  employed  by  other  Christians. 
Gradually  the  Kew  Style  was  employed  by  Piotcstants  also,  d’lic  last  ten  days  of 
1699  were  omitted  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  who,  in  consequence,  began  the 
year  1700  with  the  New  Style;  and  in  England  the  reformed  calendar  \v;is  adopti'd 
in  the  year  1752,  by  omitting  eleven  days,  to  which  tlic  difierence  between  tlu'  styles 
then  amounted.  The  alteration  was  eifected  in  the  month  of  September,  tbo  day 
w'hieh  would  have  been  the  third  being  called  the  fourteenth.  The  Greeks  and 
Hiissians  still  use  the  Old  Style. 

To  turn  the  Old  St}lc  to  the  Now, — 

From  the  alteration  of  style  to  the  29tb  Fehruaiy,  1700,  add  10  days. 
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From  Ist  Marcli,  1700,  to  29tli  February . 1800,  add  11  days. 

„  „  1800,  „  . 1900,  „  12  days. 

„  „  1900,  „  . 2100,  „  13  days. 

Examples  . — l7tb  March,  1801,  0  S.  is  29th  March,  1801,  N  S. 

19th  Feh.,  1703,  0  S  is  2nd  March,  1703,  N  S. 

24th  Dec.,  1C90,  0  S.  is  3id  Jan.,  1691,  N.S. 

20th  Dec,,  1829,  O.S.  is  1st  Jan.,  1830,  N.S. 

There  will  sometimes  be  a  difference  of  one  year  in  a  date,  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  many  countries,  the  time  of  beginning  the  year  has  varied.  In  England, 
until  the  year  1752,  the  year  was  considered  to  begin  on  the  2oth  of  March;  any 
date,  therefore,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  24th  of  March,  will  be  a  year  too 
little.  It  had  been  the  practice  for  many  years  preceding  the  change  of  style  to  write 
both  years,  by  way  of  obviating  mistakes,  as  1st  of  Febiuary,  170|  or  1707-8, 
meaning  the  year  1708  if  begun  in  Jan.,  or  1707  if  begun  in  March. 

In  some  countries,  Easter-day  was  the  first  day  of  the  year,  in  others  the  1st  of 
March,  and  in  otliers,  again,  Ohristmas-day ;  but  no  ceitain  rule  can  be  given,  as 
even  in  the  same  nation  different  provinces  followed  a  different  custom.  The  day  of 
the  week  is,  however,  frequently  added  in  old  dates,  which  will  at  once  clear  up  the 
ambiguity,  the  day  of  the  week  answering  to  any  given  date. 

All  nations,  at  present  using  either  the  Old  or  New  Style  begin  the  year  on  the 
1st  of  January. 

The  Creation  has  been  adopted  as  an  epoch  by  Christian  and  J ewish  writers,  and 
would  have  been  found  very  convenient,  by  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  and  am¬ 
biguity  of  counting  before  and  after  any  particular  date,  as  is  necessary  when  the  cia 
begins  at  a  later  peiiod.  But,  unfortunately,  writers  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise 
time  of  commencing.  We  consider  the  Creation  as  taking  place  4004  years  b.c.  ;  but 
there  arc  about  a  hundred  and  forty  different  variations  in  this  respect.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  those  that  have  been  most  generally  used  — 

THE  ERA  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In  this  era  the  Creation  is  placed  5508  years  b.c.  It  was  used  by  the  Eussians 
until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  is  still  used  in  the  Greek  Chinch.  The  civil 
year  begins  the  first  of  Septcmhei,  and  the  ecclesiastical  towards  the  end  of  March  , 
the  day  is  not  exactly  determined. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  subtract  5508  years  from  January  to  August  and  5509 
from  September  to  the  end. 

ERA  OF  ANTIOCH,  AND  ERA  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

We  place  those  together,  because,  although  they  differed  at  their  formation  by 
10  ycfirs,  they  afterwards  coincided.  They  wore  both  much  in  use  by  the  caily 
Christian  writers  attached  to  the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  In  the  com¬ 
putation  of  Alexandria,  the  Creation  was  considered  to  be  5502  years  before  Christ, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  year  1  a.d.  was  equal  to  5503.  This  computation  continued 
to  the  year  284  a.d.,  which  was  called  5786.  In  the  next  year  (285  a.d.),  which 
should  have  been  5787,  ten  years  were  discarded,  and  the  date  became  5777.  This  is 
^fitill  used  by  the  Ahyssiiiians, 

The  ora  of  Antioch  considered  the  Ci cation  to  bo  5492  years  before  Christ ,  and 
therefore  the  year  285  a.d.  was  5777.  As  this  was  equal  to  the  date  of  Alexandria, 
the  two  eras,  from  this  time,  were  considered  as  one. 
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Dates  of  tlie  Alexandrian  era  are  reduced  to  the  Christian  era  by  subtracting  5602 
until  the  year  5786,  and  after  that  time  by  subtracting  5492. 

In  the  era  of  Antioch  5492  are  always  subtracted. 

THE  ABYSSINIAN  EEA. 


The  Abyssinians  reckon  their  years  from  the  Creation,  which  they  place  in  the 
5,493rd  year  before  our  era,’  on  the  29th  of  August,  Old  Style ;  and  their  dates  will 
consequently  exceed  ours  by  5492  years  and  125  days.  They  have  12  months  of  30 
days  each,  and  5  days  added  at  the  end,  called  Pagomen,  from  the  Greek  word 
Hayofx^vcLL^  added.  Another  day  is  added  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year.  To  know 
which  year  is  leap  year,  divide  the  date  by  4,  and  if  3  remain,  the  year  will  be  leap 
year.  It  always  precedes  the  Julian  leap  year  by  one  year  and  four  months.  The 
following  are  names  of  the  months,  with  their  beginnings  referred  to  the  Old  Style ; — 


Mascaram  . 29th  August. 

Tekemt  . 28th  September. 

Hedar . 28th  October. 

Tahsas . 27th  November. 

Ter  . 27th  December. 

Tacatit . 26th  January. 

Magabit  . 25th  Pebruary. 

To  reduce  Abyssinian  time  to  the  Julian  year,  subtract  5492  years  and  125  days. 
The  Abyssinians  also  use  the  era  of  Martyrs,  or  Dioclesian,  with  the  same  months 
as  in  the  above. 


Miyazia . 27th  March. 

Genbot  . 26th  April. 

Sene  . 26th  May. 

Hamlc  . 25th  June. 

Nahasse . 25th  July. 

Paeomcii  . 24th  August. 


THE  JEWISH  ERA. 

The  Jews  usually  employed  the  era  of  the  Seleucides  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  a  new  mode  of  computing  was  adopted  by  them.  Some  insist  strongly  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  present  era ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  not  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  century  above  named. 

They  date  from  the  Creation,  which  they  consider  to  have  been  3760  years  and 
3  months  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Their  year  is  luni-solar,  consisting 
either  of  12  or  13  months  each,  and  each  month  of  29  or  30  days.  The  civil  year 
commences  with  or  immediately  after  the  new  moon  following  the  equinox  of  autumn. 


The  months,  with  the  number  of  days  in  each,  are  as  follows .  — 

1  Tisri .  30  days  i  (Veadar)  . 

..  29  days 

^  (Marchesvan . . 

*  1  29  or  30 

1  7  Nisan,  or  Abib _ 

..  30 

^  1  Chesvan  or  Bui  . . 

1  8  Jyar,  or  Zius  .  .. 

.  29 

3  Chisleu . 

.  29  or  30 

'  9  Sivan  . 

..  30 

4  Thebet . 

.  29 

1  10  Thammuz  . 

..  29 

5  Sebat  . 

.  30 

11  Ab  . 

..  30 

6  Adar . 

.  29 

12  Elul . 

.  29 

And  in  intercalary  years,  30 


The  month  Veadar  is  omitted  in  years  of  12  months. 

The  average  length  of  the  year  of  12  months  is  354  days,  but,  by  varying  the 
length  of  Marchesvan  and  Chisleu,  it  may  consist  of  353  or  355  days  also.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  year  of  13  months  may  contain  383,  384,  or  385  days.  In  19 
years,  12  years  have  12  months  each,  and  7  years  13  months.  The  following  table 
of  19  years  will  show  the  number  of  months  in  each  year,  as  well  as  the  first  day  oi’ 
their  year,  reduced  to  the  New  Style  .  the  first  day  will  not  alway.s  be  quite  accurate, 


1  The  Abyssinians  place  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  5,500th  year  of  the  Creation 
and  consequently  eight  years  after  our  era.  ’ 
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as  certain  lucky  and  unlucky  days  require  the  postponement  of  a  day  in  some  years. 
The  year  must  be  divided  by  19,  and  the  remainder  will  shew  the  year  of  the  cycle. 
If  there  be  no  remainder,  it  is  the  nineteenth  year. 


TEk-R  or  THE  CYCLE. 


HOHTHS. 


The  1st  begins  about  the  2nd 

2nd . 

3rd  . 

.  10th 

4th  . 

.  29th 

5th  . 

6th  . 

.  8th 

7th  . 

.  27th 

8th  . 

.  16th 

9th  . 

.  5th 

10  th  . 

.  25th 

nth . 

.  14th 

12th  . 

13  th  . 

.  21st 

14th  . 

.  10th 

15th  . 

.  29th 

16th  . 

.  18th 

17  th  . 

.  7th 

18th  . 

.  25th 

19th  . 

.  14th 

of  October,  and  consists  of  12 


of 

September . 

.  12 

. 

.  13 

>?  . 

.  12 

77 

.  12 

77  . 

.  13 

77  . 

.  12 

.  13 

of 

October  . 

.  12 

of 

September . 

.  12 

.  13 

of 

October  . 

.  12 

of 

September . 

.  12 

77  . 

.  13 

77  . 

.  12 

77  . 

.  12 

7?  . 

.  13 

77  . 

.  12 

77  . 

.  13 

To  reduce  the  Jewish  time  to  ours,  subtract  3761,  and  the  remainder  will  show 


the  year  :  the  beginning  of  the  year  may  be  ascertained  by  the  above  table,  and  the 
months  must  be  counted  from  that  time. 


Example  —Required  the  1st  of  Chisleu  5588. 

5588  19)5588(294 

3761  38 


1827  178 

171 


78 

76 


2 

The  remainder  shews  the  year  5588  to  he  the  second  of  the  cycle,  and  consequently 
to  begin  on  the  22ud  of  September.  The  1st  of  Chisleu  will  therefore  be  about  the 
20th  of  November,  1827. 

The  ecclesiastical  year  begins  six  months  earlier,  with  the  month  of  Nisan.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  the  given  year  is  ecclesiastical,  deduct  a  year  in  the  date  from  Nisan 
to  Elul,  inclusive. 

The  J ews  frequently  in  their  dates  leave  out  the  thousands,  which  they  indicate 
by  placing  the  letters  pD?  meaning  according  to  the  lesser  computation.’^ 

(It  will  be  unnecessary  to  mention  the  various  other  epochs  that  have  taken  place 
from  the  Creation,  as  those  detailed  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  in  general  use.) 

THE  BRA  OF  NABONASSAR 

received  its  name  from  that  of  a  prince  of  Babylon,  under  whose  reign  astronomical 
studies  were  much  advanced  in  Chaldsea.  The  years  are  vague,  containing  365  days 
each,  without  intercalation.  The  first  day  of  the  era  was  Wednesday,^  26th  February,. 
747  B.c. 

^  This  is  said,  by  mistake,  to  be  Thursday,  in  ‘  L’ Art  de  verifier  les  Dates.' 
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To  find  tlic  day  of  any  Julian  year  on  wfiiclr  the  year  of  Nabonassar  begins, 
subtract  the  given  year,  if  before  Christ,  from  748,  and,  if  after  Christ,  add  it  to  747. 
Divide  the  result  by  4,  omitting  fractions,  and  subtract  the  quotient  from  57  {i.e.  the 
number  of  days,  from  January  1  to  February  26).  If  the  quotient  exceed  57,  add 
365  as  often  as  necessary,  before  subtraction.  The  remainder  will  be  the  day 
of  the  year  given.  The  first  result  before  the  division  by  4,  increased  by  a  unit  for 
each  365  added  to  57,  will  be  the  year  of  Nabonassar  then  beginning. 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  year  of  Nabonassar  begins  may  bo  known  by 
dividing  by  7.  If  there  be  no  remainder,  the  day  will  be  Tuesday;  if  there  be  a 
remainder,  the  day  placed  below  it  in  the  following  table  will  be  the  day  required. 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Tu.  W.  Th.  F.  Sa.  Su.  M. 

As  the  above  stated  rule  may  be  one  day  in  error  from  the  omission  of  fractions, 
it  may  bo  corrected  by  the  help  of  this  little  table. 

The  year  of  Nabonassar  being  given,  to  find  when  it  begins. 

Eule. — Divide  the  year  by  4  subtract  the  quotient  fiom  57,  adding  365,  if 
necessary,  as  before ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  days  fiom  tlie  1st  of  J  anuary. 

The  given  year  diminished  as  often  as  365  has  been  added,  will  shew  the  number 
of  Julian  years  from  747  b  c.  If  it  be  less  than  748,  subtiact  fiom  that  number, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  before  Christ:  if  equal,  or  more,  subtract  747 
from  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  after  Christ. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  EEA. 

The  old  Egyptian  year  was  identical  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  beginning  on 
the  26th  February,  747  b.c.,  and  consisting  of  365  days  only.  It  was  reformed 
thirty  years  before  Christ,  at  which  period  the  commencement  of  the  year  had  arrived, 
by  continually  receding,  to  the  29th  August,  which  was  determined  to  be  in  future 
the  first  day  of  the  year.  Their  years  and  months  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the 
era  of  Dioclesian. 

It  appears  from  a  calculation,  that  in  30  b.c.,  the  year  must  have  begun  on  the 
31st  of  August ,  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  reformation  to  have  taken  place 
eight  years  earlier :  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  29th  of  August  was 
the  day  adopted,  and  the  number  of  the  year  one  more  than  would  have  resulted 
from  taking  747  as  the  commonccmcnt  of  the  era. 

To  reduce  to  the  Christian  era,  subtract  746  years  125  days. 

The  old  Egyptian  year  was  in  use  for  above  a  century  after  Christ ;  the  reformed 
year  being  at  first  used  only  by  the  Alexandrians. 

THE  JULIAN  l>EItroU 

is  a  term  of  years  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  lumir  cycle  19,  solar  c'yclu 
28,  and  Roman  iiidictioii  15  It  consists  of  7980  years,  and  began  4713  years  ladbia* 
our  era.  It  has  boon  employed  in  computing  time,  to  avoid  the  piwzling  ambiguity 
attendant  on  reckoning  any  period  antecedent  to  our  era,  an  advantage  whicli  it  has 
m  common  with  the  mundane  eras  used  at  different  times. 

By  subtracting  4713  from  the  Julian  period,  our  year  is  found.  If  before  Christ, 
subtract  the  Julian  period  from  4714. 

THE  EllA  OP  DIOCLESIAN,  CALLED  ALSU  THE  EltA  OF  MAHTVJiS, 

was  much  used  by  Christian  writers  until  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  ora  in  the 
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sixtli  century,  and  is  still  employed  by  the  Abyssinian s  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the 
day  1  when  Dioclesian  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  at  Chalccdon,  29th  August,  284.  It 
is  called  the  Era  of  Martyrs,  from  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Eioclesian.  The  year  consists  of  365  days,  wuth  an  additional  day  every  fourth  year. 
Divide  the  date  by  4,  and  if  3  remain  the  year  is  bissextile.  It  contains  12  months 
of  30  days  each,  with  five  additional  in  common  years,  and  six  in  leap  years. 

The  Coptic  months  are  as  follow,  with  the  corresponding  time  according  to  the 


Julian  Calendar. 

COPTIC.  ARABIC. 


Thoth  .... 

. Tot . 

. Aug.  29. 

Paophi.... 

Athyr  .... 

. Get  28. 

Cohiac .... 

..  ..Kyak . 

. Nov.  27. 

Tyhi . 

..  ..Tobe  . 

. Dec.  27.' 

Mesir  .... 

. . .  Amshir  j  ‘  * 

....  Jan.  26. 

COPTIC.  ARABIC. 

Pliaraenoth . Buramat  . Feb.  25. 

Bharmouti . Barmude . March  27. 

Pashons . Bashans  . April  26. 

Payni . Baunc  . May  26. 

Epiphi . Abib  . June  25. 

Meson . Meshri . July  25. 


The  additional  days  are  called,  by  the  modern  Copts,  Nisi  in  common  years,  and 
Kebus  in  leap  years;  by  the  ancient  Copts  Piabotnkuji,  and  in  Arabic  Biabotanquji. 
The  Abyssinian  names  are  given  under  the  head  of  Abyssinia. 

To  reduce  the  years  of  this  era  to  those  of  the  Christian,  add  283  years  240  days . 
When  the  Dioclesian  year  is  the  year  after  leap  year,  it  begins  one  day  later  than 
usual,  and  in  consequence  one  day  must  be  added  to  the  Christian  year,  from  the  29th 
August  to  the  end  of  the  following  February. 


THE  GRECIAN  ERA,  OR  ERA  OF  THE  SELEUCIDES, 


dates  from  the  reign  of  Selcucus  Nicator,  311  years  and  4  months  before  Christ.  It 
was  used  in  Syria  for  mnny  years,  and  frequently  by  the  Jews  until  the  15th  century, 
and  by  some  Arabians  to  this  day.  The  Syrian  Greeks  began  their  ycai  about  the 
commencement  of  September;  other  Syrians  in  October,  and  the  Jews  about  the 
Autumnal  Equinox.  Wc  shall  not  pretend  to  great  accuracy  in  this  era,  the  opinions 
of  authors  being  very  various  as  to  its  commencement. 

It  is  used  in  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  appears  to  have  begun  with  Nisan. 

Their  year  was  solar,  and  consisted  of  365  days,  with  the  addition  of  a  day  every 
fourth  year. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  supposing  it  to  begin  1st  September,  312  b.c.,  subtract 
311  years  and  four  months. 

The  following  arc  the  months  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  Ponian  months. 


SYRIAX.  MACEDONIAN-.  ENGLISH. 


Elul . 

.  Gorpiaius . 

Tishriii  I . 

.  Ilyporbcrcticus  . 

.  October. 

Tisbrin  II . 

. Dius . 

.  Novembor. 

Canim  I . 

.  Apclheus . 

.  Dee  ember. 

Canun  II . . 

.  Audymeus  . 

.  January. 

Shiibat . . 

.  Pontius  . 

Adar . 

.  Dystrus . . 

.  March. 

Nisan . . 

.  Xanticus . 

Ayar . 

.  Artemisius  . 

.  May. 

itaziran . 

.  Dmsius . 

.  June. 

Tanms . 

.  Panmmus  . 

.  Jidy. 

Ab . 

.  Lous  . 

1  Dioclesian  was  not  in  reality  proclaimed  until  some  months  after  this  time. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

dates  from  the  12th  of  Noyember,  324  b.c  on  which  day  the  425th  year  of  Naho- 
nassar  began.  This  era  was  computed  by  years  of  365  days,  with  a  leap  year  of  366 
exery  four  years,  like  the  Julian  year.  The  months  were  of  SO  days  each,  with  5 
additional.  To  compute  it,  deduct  323  from  the  given  year,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  year  of  the  Christian  era.  If  before  Christ  deduct  the  year  from  324 

THE  ERA  OF  TYRE 

began  the  19th  of  October,  125  b.c.,  with  the  month  Hypeiberetseus.  The  months 
were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Grecian  era.  The  year  is  similar  to  the  Julian. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  subtract  124;  and  if  the  given  year  be  less  than  125, 
deduct  it  from  125,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  before  Christ. 

THE  CESAREAN  ERA  OF  ANTIOCH 

was  used,  in  Syria,  by  Greeks  and  Syrians.  The  months  are  the  same  as  those  given 
imder  the  Grecian  era.  The  Greeks  began  with  Gorpimus,  in  the  year  49  b.c.,  and 
the  Syrians  with  Tishrin  I.  of  48  B.c 

THE  ERA  OF  ABRAHAM 

is  used  by  Eusebius,  and  begins  the  1st  of  October,  2016  b.c.  To  reduce  this  to  the 
Christian  era,  subtract  2015  years  3  months,  and  the  remainder  will  he  the  year  and 
month. 

THE  SPANISH  ERA.  OR  ERA  OF  THE  O.ESARS, 

is  reckoned  from  1st  of  January,  38  years  b.c.,  being  the  year  following  tbc  conquest 
of  Spain  by  Augustus ;  it  was  much  used  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  Trance. 
By  a  Synod  held  in  1180,  its  use  was  abolished  in  all  the  churches  dependent  on  Bar¬ 
celona.  Pedro  lY.  of  Arragon  abolished  the  use  of  it  in  his  dominions  in  1350. 
John  I.  of  Castile  did  the  same  in  1382.  It  continued  to  be  used  in  Portugal  until 
1455. 

The  months  and  days  of  this  era  are  identical  with  those  of  the  J uhan  Calendar ; 
and,  consequently,  to  turn  this  time  into  that  of  our  era,  wo  have  only  to  subtract  38 
from  tbe  year.  Thus  the  Spanish  year  750  is  equal  to  the  Julian  712.  If  the  year 
he  before  the  Christian  era,  subtract  it  from  39. 

THE  BRA  OF  YEZDEGIRD  lit,  OR  THE  PERSIAN  ERA. 

was  formerly  universally  adopted  in  Persia,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Parsecs  in  India, 
and  by  the  Arabs,  in  certain  computations.  Tins  era  began  on  the  IGth  of  June,  a.d 
632.  The  year  consisted  of  365  days  only,  and  therefore  its  comnu‘ue<unent,  like 
that  of  the  old  Egyptian  and  Armenian  year,  anticipated  tlie  Julian  y(»ar  by  one  day 
in  every  four  years.  This  dificronco  amounted  to  nearly  112  days  in  the  year  1075, 
when  it  was  reformed  by  J clalcdin,  who  ordered  that  in  future  the  l^crsian  year  shotdd 
receive  an  additional  day  whenever  it  should  aiq)ear  necessary  to  postpone  tlie  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  following  year,  that  it  might  occur  on  the  day  of  the  sun’s  passing 
the  same  dcgi’cc  of  the  ecliptic.  This  took  place  generally  once  in  four  years ;  but, 

1  This  would  no  more  accurately  323  b.c.,  but  the  above  date  is  more  usually 
adopted. 
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after  seven  or  eight  intercalations^  it  was  postponed  for  a  year.  It  will  be  observed 
that  such  an  arrangement  must  be  perfect,  and  that  this  calendar  could  never  require 
reformation ;  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  making  it  very  difficult  to  deternune 
beforehand  the  length  of  any  given  year,  as  well  as  that  of  causing  a  difference  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  computation  of  persons  living  under  different  meridians ;  those  living 
towards  the  east  sometimes  beginning  their  year  a  day  after  others  more  westwardly 
situate ;  the  sun  rising  in  the  old  sign  to  those  in  the  former  situation,  who  conse¬ 
quently  continued  in  the  old  year  another  day ;  while  the  others,  having  their  sun  rise  in 
the  new  sign,  began  a  new  year  The  present  practice  of  the  Parsees  in  India  varies 
in  different  provinces,  some  beginning  the  year  in  September,  and  others  in  October 
The  months  arc  as  follows .  they  have  each  thirty  days,  and  the  intercalation  of  hve 
or  six  days  occurs  at  the  end  of  Aban. 


Perwardin,  Merdad, 

Ardibchisht,  Shenur, 

Khurdad,  Meher, 

Tir,  Aban, 


Ader, 

Dei, 

Behmen, 

Ispendarmez. 


To  reduce  this  era  to  the  Christian  year,  add  630  to  the  given  year,  and  the  sum 
will  be  the  year  of  our  era  in  which  the  year  begins,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Parsees. 


Every  day  of  the  Persian  month  has  a  different  name. 


THE  ERA  OF  THE  ARMENIANS. 

The  Armenians  began  their  era  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  July,  a.d.  652.  Their 
year  consists  of  365  days  only,  and  therefore  anticipates  the  Julian  one  day  in  every 
four  years. 

To  know  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Armenian  year  begins,  di\dde  the  year 
by  7  ,  if  there  be  no  remainder,  the  year  begins  on  a  Monday ;  if  there  be  a  remainder, 
the  day  put  under  it  in  this  table  will  be  the  first  of  the  year. 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6 
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To  reduce  the  Armenian  year  to  the  Julian,  divide  the  given  date  by  4,  and  sub¬ 
tract  the  quotient  from  191,  adding  365  to  191  if  necessary  ;  the  remainder  will  be 
the  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  year,  and  the  Armenian  date  (diminished 
by  1,  if  365  has  been  added  to  191)  added  to  551,  will  give  the  Chiistian  year. 

The  Armenian  ecclesiastical  year  begins  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  day  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year ;  and  consequently  coincides  in  division 
with  the  Julian  year. 

To  reduce  ecclesiastical  Armenian  years  to  our  time,  add  551  years  and  222  days. 

In  leap  years,  subtract  one  day  from  March  1  to  August  10. 

Note. — The  Armenians  frequently  use  the  old  Julian  style  and  months  in  their 
correspondence  with  Europeans. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  French  nation,  in  their  excessive  desire  to  change  all  exist¬ 
ing  institutions,  determined  on  the  adoption  of  a  new  calendar,  founded  on  philoso¬ 
phical  principles.  But  as  they  wore  unable  to  produce  any  plan  more  accurate  and 
convenient  than  that  which  was  previously  in  use,  they  were  contented  to  follow  the 
old  plan  under  a  different  name,  merely  changing  some  of  the  minor  details  and  sub¬ 
divisions,  and  commencing  the  year  at  a  different  time. 
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Th.e  first  year  of  the  era  of  the  Ecpublic  began  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1792, 
N.S.,  the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  There  were  twelve  months  in  each  year  of 
thirty  days  each,  and  five  additional  days  at  the  end,  celebrated  as  festivals.  The 
fourth  year  was  a  leap  year,  called  by  the  French  an  Olympic  year.  The  months  and 
additional  festivals  were  as  follow . — 

Vend^miaire began  22  Sep. 

Brumaire . 22  Oct. 

Friraairc . 21  Nov. 

Nivose . 21  Dec. 

Pluvidse . 20  Jan. 

VentOse . 19  Feb. 

Festival  of  Virtue,  17  Sep. 

,,  Genius,  18  „ 

,,  Laboui,19  ,, 

In  Olympic  yeais,  from  the  11th  Ventose  (which  was  on  the  29th  of  February)  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  each  day  answered  to  one  day  earlier  than  in  other  years ,  thus 
Germinal  began  on  the  20th  of  March. 

The  months  were  diwdcd  into  decades  of  ten  days  each,  instead  of  Avochs,  ''J’hese 
were  the  names  of  their  days. 

Primidi,  Quiiitidi,  Octodi, 

Duodi,  Scxti(h.  Novidi, 

Tridi,  Septidi,  Docadi. 

Ouartidi, 

As  this  plan  lasted  so  short  a  time,  it  will  take  loss  space  to  insert  a  tal)\(i  of 
years  corresponding  with  the  Christian  era,  than  to  give  a  rule  for  the  deduction  of 
one  era  from  another. 


Germinal  began  21  March. 

Floreal . 20  April. 

Prairial  . 20  May. 

Messidor . 19  June. 

Thermidor . 19  July. 

Fructidor  . 18  August 

Festival  of  Opinion,  20  Sept. 
,,  .Howards,  21  „ 


1  1792-3 

2  1793-4 

3  1794-5 

4  1795-6 
6  1796-7 

6  1797-8 

7  1798-9 


8  1799-1800 

9  1800-1801 
10  1801-2 

11  1802-3 

12  1803-4 

13  1804-5 

14  1805-6 


THE  MATIOMlilTAN  KUA,  OR,  EUA  OF  TTIE  IIEOIllV, 

dates  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet  to  Medina,  which  took  place  in  ihc  night  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  15th  July,  a.b.  622  The  era  commences  on  tlie  following  day,  viz  the  lOtli 
July.  Many  chi onologists  have  computed  this  era  from  the  I5th  of  July,  hut  Oanf(«- 
mir  has  given  examples,  pioviiig  that,  in  most  ancumt  times,  the  lOth  was  llu)  first 
day  of  the  era;  and  now  there  ran  bo  no  (jiu'stion  that  such  is  the  piaidiee  of  Maho¬ 
metans.  The  year  is  purely  lunar,  consisting  of  1,W(*lv(‘  months,  each  month  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  without  any  intenaalation  to  bring 
the  commonecmu'iit  of  the  year  to  the  same  season.  It  is  olivious  that,  by  smdi  an 
arrangennuit,  every  year  will  begin  imuJi  earlier  in  the  siaison  than  the  preeialmg, 
being  now  in  summer,  and,  in  the  course  of  sixteen  yi'ars,  in  the  winter.  Smh  a 
mode  of  rcekoning,  so  much  at  variance  with  tlu'  order  of  nature,  could  scarcidy  have 
boon  in  use  beyond  the  pastoral  and  semi-harharons  nation  by  whom  it  was  ntlojiied, 
without  the  powerful  aid  of  fiinaticism ;  and  even  that  has  not  been  able  to  jirevimt  tlu‘ 
use  of  other  methods  by  learned  men  in  their  (‘ompntatiou.s,  and  liy  govermnentH  in 
the  collection  of  revenue.  It  will  also  bo  imnarkial  that,  as  the  Mahometans  begin 
each  month  with  the  appiairance  of  the  new  moon,  a  few  cloudy  ihiys  might  retard  the 
commcncomeut  of  a  mouth,  making  the  preceding  month  longer  tiian  usual,  Tius,  in 
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fflct,  is  tlie  cage,  and  two  parts  of  tlie  same  country  will  sometimes  differ  a  day  in 
consequence ;  altliongli  tlie  clear  sMes  of  those  countries  where  Islamism  prevails, 
rarely  occasion  much  inconvenience  on  this  head.  But  in  chonology  and  history,  as 
well  as  in  all  documents,  they  use  months  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days,  alter¬ 
nately,  maldng  the  year  thus  to  consist  of  354  days  eleven  times  in  thirty  years,  one 
day  IS  added  to  the  last  month,  maldng'  355  da^^s  in  that  year.  Consequently,  the 
average  length  of  a  year  is  taken  at  354?ji  days,  the  twelfth  of  which  is  29!^,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  true  lunation  very  little  nioie  than  three  seconds,  which  will  not  amount 
to  a  day  in  less  than  2260  yeais,  a  degree  of  exactness  Avhich  could  not  have  been 
attained  without  long  continued  observations. 

The  intcicalary  year  of  355  days  occurs  on  the  second,  fifth,  seventh,  tenth,  thir¬ 
teenth,  fifteenth,  eighteenth,  twenty-first,  twenty-fourth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty- 
ninth  years  of  every  thirty  years  Any  year  being  given,  to  know  whether  it  be 
intercalary  or  not,  divide  by  thirty,  and  if  either  of  the  above  numbers  remain,  the 
year  will  be  one  of  355  days. 

The  names  of  the  months,  as  used  by  the  Turks,  with  the  length  of  each,  are  as 
follow  — 


Moharem . 

.  30  1 

Regeb . 

.  30 

Saphar  . 

.  29  1 

Sbaban . . . . . . . 

.  29 

Eabiu  I . 

.  30 

Ramadan . 

.  30 

Babin  IT . 

.  29 

Sbawall . 

.  29 

Jomadlii  I.  . . 

.  30 

DhuT  kadah . 

.  SO 

Jomadbi  II . 

.  29 

DbuT  bajjah . 

.  29 

And  in  intercalary  30  days. 

They  liavo  weeks  of  seven  days,  named  as  follow  *  — 

TUIUCS. 

PEKSI^VWS. 

tsnoiANs. 

AWO.  AEABIC. 

MOD.  AEABIO. 

Sii.  Bazar  gun . 

.  Yekshambe..... 

Etwar . 

Bawal . 

.  Yom  ahad. 

M,  Bazai  crtesi.... 

.  Doshambe . 

Beer  or  Somwar 

Babun . 

.  Yom  Thona, 

Tu.  Sale . 

.  Sisbambe . 

Mungul . 

debar . . 

.  Yom  tulta. 

^V’.  Charshambe . . . 

.  Charshambe.... 

Boodh . 

Dabar . 

.  Yom  arba. 

Th.  T’ersbambo..... 

Banjshambe .... 

diimerat . 

Eemunes...  . 

,  Yom  liamsa. 

F  J  uma . 

Jumaor  Adina.. 

Juma . 

Aruba . 

.  Juma. 

Sa.  Jumaertesi.  .. 

, .  Shambe  or  Hafta  Suiineechcr . 

Sliiyar . . . 

.  Sabt. 

like  all  the  nations  of  the  north-cast  of  A,sia,  reckon  their  time  by  cycles  of  60  years  j 
instead  of  numbering  them  as  we  do,  they  give  a  different  name  to  every  year  in  the 
eyede.  As  all  those  nations  follow  the  same  system,  we  .'^hall  detail  it  hero  more 
particularly.  They  have  two  scries  of  words,  one  of  tch^9-nd  the  other  of  twelve 
words ,  a  combination  of  the  first  words  in  both  orders  is  the  name  of  the  first  year ; 
the  nc'xt  in  each  series  arc  taken  for  the  second  year ;  and  so  to  the  tenth :  in  the 
eleventh  year,  the  series  of  ton  being  exhausted,  they  begin  again  with  the  finst,  com¬ 
bining  it  with  the  eleventh  of  the  second  series;  in  the  twelfth  year,  the  second  word 
of  the  first  series  is  comhiiiod  with  the  twelfth  of  the  second ;  for  the  thirteenth  year, 
the  combination  of  the  third  word  of  the  first  list  with  the  first  of  the  second  list  is 
taken,  that  list  also  being  now  exhausted.  To  make  this  clearer,  we  shall  designate 

10 
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the  series  of  ten  by  the  Roman  letters,  that  of  twelve  by  the  italics,  and  the  whole 
cycle  of  60  wiU  stand  thus. 


1 

a 

a 

16 

f 

d 

31 

a 

9 

46 

f 

h 

2 

b 

h 

17 

S 

e 

32 

b 

h 

47 

% 

1 

3 

c 

G 

18 

h 

f 

33 

c 

i 

48 

h 

m 

4 

d 

d 

19 

i 

g 

34 

d 

k 

49 

i 

a 

5 

e 

e 

20 

k 

k 

35 

e 

1 

50 

k 

h 

6 

f 

f 

21 

a 

i 

36 

f 

m 

51 

a 

c 

7 

S 

9 

22 

b 

h 

37 

a 

52 

b 

d 

8 

h 

h 

23 

c 

1 

38 

h 

h 

53 

c 

e 

9 

i 

i 

24 

d 

m 

39 

i 

c 

54 

d 

f 

10 

k 

h 

25 

e 

a 

40 

k 

d 

55 

e 

g 

11 

a 

1 

26 

f 

h 

41 

a 

e 

56 

f 

h 

12 

b 

m 

27 

c 

42 

b 

f 

57 

% 

i 

13 

G 

a 

28 

h 

d 

43 

c 

9 

58 

h 

k 

14 

d 

h 

29 

i 

e 

44 

d 

h 

59 

i 

1 

15 

e 

0 

30 

k/  1 

45 

e 

% 

60 

k 

m 

The  series  of  10  is  designated  in  China  by  the  name  of  teen  lean,  or  celestial  signs. 
Their  names  are— 1,  kea ;  2,  yih  j  3,  ping ;  4,  ting ;  5,  woo ;  6,  ke ;  7,  kang  ;  8,  sin ; 
9,  jin;  10,  kwey. 

The  series  of  12  are  the  horary  characters,  and  arc  named  teche,  terrestrial  signs. 
Their  names  are— 1,  toze,  2,  chow  ;  3,  yin;  4,  maou  ;  5,  shin  ,  6,  szo;  7,  woo  , 
8,  we;  9,  shin;  10,  yew;  11,  sco;  12,  hae. 

These  characters  being  substituted  for  their  equivalent  letters  in  the  cycle,  will 
show  the  Chinese  name  of  every  year;  for  example,  Ida  tzsc  is  the  first  year;  kang 
yin,  the  27th. 

The  Chinese  months  are  lunar,  of  29  and  30  days  each.  Their  years  have 
ordinarily  12  months,  but  a  thirteenth  is  added  whenever  there  arc  two  new 
moons  while  the  sun  is  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  This  will  occui’  seven  times  in 
nineteen  years. 

The  boasted  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  in  astronomy  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  compute  their  time  correctly.  In  1290  a.d.,  the  Arab  Jcmalcddin 
composed  a  calendar  for  them,  which  remained  in  use  until  the  time  of  the  Jesuit 
Adam  Schaal,  who  was  the  director  of  thcii  calendar  until  1664.  It  then  rcmaiiK'd 
for  five  years  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  so  deranged  it,  that  when  it  was  again 
submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  Christians,  it  was  found  necessary  to  expunge  a 
month  to  bring  the  commonconlcnt  of  the  year  to  the  proper  season.  It  has  since 
that  time  been  almost  constantly  under  the  caie  of  Christians. 

The  fiist  cycle,  according  to  the  Romish  Missionaries,  began  bkbruaiy  2307 
We  are  now,  therefore,  in  the  71st  cycle,  the  27th  of  which  will  begin  in  1830.  To 
find  out  the  Chinese  time,  multiply  the  eclipsed  cycle  by  (50,  and  add  the  odd  years ; 
then,  if  the  time  be  before  Christ,  subtract  the  sum  from  230S  ;  but  if  after  Christ,  sub¬ 
tract  2397  from  it ;  the  remainder  irill  bo  the  year  required. 

The  Chinese  frequently  date  from  the  year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  in  that 
case  there  is  no  way  of  having  the  corresponding  date  but  by  a  list  of  Ihupcn’ors.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  those  who  have  reigned  for  tlie  Iasi  two  centuries. 


^  Br.  Morrison  carries  it  back  to  the  61st  year  of  Ilwang-te,  2606  b.c,,  making 
the  present  year  to  fall  in  the  74tli  cycle;  but,  according  to  the  celebrated  luHtoriuii 
Choo-foo-tsze,  Hwang-tc  reigned  about  2700  b.c.,  maldng  75|  cycles  from  that 
period,  which  is,  probably,  more  correct  than  either  of  the  above  statements. 
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TABTAB  DYNASTY 

He-tsung  began  to  reign  a.d . . 

Cbwang-leS  . 

Slinn-cne . 

Kang-he . 

Yimg-cbing  . 

Keen-lung . 

Kea-king  . 

Taon-kwang  . 


1616. 

1627. 

1644, 

1662. 

1723. 

1736. 

1796. 

1821,  now  Emperor. 


THE  JAPANESE 


have  a  cycle  of  60  years,  like  that  of  tbe  Chinese,  formed  by  a  combination  of  words 
of  two  series.  The  scries  of  ten  is  formed  of  the  names  of  the  elements,  of  which  the 
Japanese  reckon  fire,  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  endings, 


je  and  to. 


1 

2 

kino-je 

Idno-to, 

1  wood. 

3 

4 

fino-jc 

fino-to 

1  fire. 

5 

6 

tsutsno-je, 

tsiitsiio-to, 

1  earth. 

7 

8 

kaniio-je, 

kanno-to. 

1  metal. 

9 

10 

midsno-jc, 

niidsiio-to, 

1  water. 

The  series  of  12  is  made  up  of  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

1  ne,  rat. 

2  oos,  ox. 

3  torra,  tiger. 

4  ov,  hare. 

5  tats,  dragon. 

6  mi,  serpent. 

7  ooma,  horse. 

8  tsitsnse,  sheep, 

9  sar,  ape. 

10  torri,  hen. 

11  in,  dog. 

12  y,  hog. 


By  substituting  those  words  for  the  letters  in  the  cycle,  under  the  head  of  China, 
the  Japanese  names  arc  found.  Thus,  the  fii'st  year  of  the  cycle  is  called  kino-je  ne, 
the  35th,  tsutsno-je  in,  and  so  on.  The  cycles  coincide  with  those  of  the  Chinese  ; 
but  a  name  is  given  to  them  instead  of  numbering  them.  Their  years  begin  in 
Eebruary,  and  are  luni-solar,  of  12  and  13  months,  with  the  intercalation  as  before 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  China.  The  first  cycle  is  said  to  begin  660  b.c.  ;  but 
this  cannot  bo  correct,  unless  some  alteration  has  taken  place,  as  the  Chinese  cycle 
then  began  657  n.c.  Wg  know,  however,  too  little  of  Japan  to  pronounce  positively 
respecting  it  *,  but  thus  far  it  is  certain,  that  the  cycle  now  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Chinese.  - 

To  an  article  of  this  nature,  it  may  not  be  thought  superfluous  to  append  a  slight 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  reckoned  their 
time,  before  its  discovery  by  the  natives  of  Europe.  The  science  of  astronomy  seems  to 
have  advanced  there  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  accuracy  of  the  Mexicans  in  their  computations,  surpassing  that  of  the 
Europeans  of  their  time,  cannot  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition 
that  they  had  derived  it  from  some  people  more  civilized  than  themselves  j  and  would 
appear  incredible,  if  not  well  attested  by  Spanish  authors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
well  ns  hy  many  hieroglyphic  almanacs  yet  remaining,  of  midonhted  antiquity.  The 
rcruvians  aud  Miiyscas  had  lunar  years  of  great  accuracy  also  j  but  this  is  less  sur¬ 
prising,  as  the  phases  of  the  moon  are  sufficiently  visible  to  the  eye,  and  their  returns 
frequent.  Wo  shall  detail  that  of  the  Mexicans  only. 

The  year  of  the  Mexicans  consisted  of  365  days ;  it  was  composed  of  eighteen 
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montTis  of  twenty  days  eacli,  and  five  additional,  called  nemontemi,  or  void.  At  the 
end  of  a  cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  thirteen  days  were  added ;  and  at  the  end  of  another 
cycle,  twelve  days,  and  so  on  alternately,  mahing  an  addition  of  twenty-five  days  in 
104  years.  This  made  the  mean  year  to  consist  of  365  days,  5  hours,  46  minutes,  9;^ 
seconds,  being  only  2'  39p/'  shorter  than  the  truth.  As  the  wanton  destruction  of 
the  Mexican  monuments  and  hieroglyphic  records  by  their  cruel  and  barbarous  con¬ 
querors  has  left  little  to  study,  and  the  extermination  of  the  ]\'[cxicans  of  superior 
order  has  done  away  with  theh  system,  we  shall  not  detail  the  names  of  their  months 
and  particulars  of  their  cycles,  which  afford  striking  coincidences  with  those  of  the 
Tartars,  Japanese,  etc.  We  shall  only  add  that  their  fir’st  cycle  began  in  the  month 
of  January,  a.d.  1090. 


imiA-N  CHEOMOLOGY. 

Having  completed,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  a  general  and  condensed 
account  of  the  eras  in  use  among  other  nations,  we  p)rocced  to  enter  a 
little  more  into  detail  upon  the  peculiar  chronological  systems  of  the 
natives  of  India,  drawing  our  information  chiefiy  from  Col.  Warren’s 
^Kala  Sankalita.’ 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  eras  in  use  in  different  parts  of  India, 
but  all  may  be  classified  under  four  general  heads,  according  to  the 
mode  of  expressing  or  of  subdividing  the  year  j  and  in  this  way  it  is 
proposed  to  notice  them :  namely,  first,  those  which  are  founded  on  the 
sidereal  divisions  of  the  months;  secondly,  those  which  follow  the 
intricate  and  peculiar  luni-solar  computations  ;  thirdly,  those  reckoned 
by  cycles,  and  in  which  the  years  are  generally  distinguished  by 
names,  a  system  which  spread  from  India  into  Tibet,  and  was  long 
before  used  in  China  and  Japan;  and  fourthly,  those  dcrivi'd  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  Muhammadan  era,  though  they  have  since  followed  the 
ordinary  reckoning  of  the  country.  The  Hijra  era  itself  is  also 
universally  employed  by  the  Musalmiins  of  India,  but  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  add  to  the  description  already  given  of  ihis  purely  lunar 
year. 

The  present  section  will  be  confined  to  an  account  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  year  by  each  system ;  the  modes  of  comparison  and  tlie 
application  of  the  tables  being  reserved  for  separate  explanation. 


I.— SOLAE  OE  SIDEEEAL  YEAE. 

The  Hindu  Solar  Year,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  is  strictly  side¬ 
real  ;  it  contains  that  space  of  time  during  which  the  sun,  departing 
from  a  given  star,  returns  to  the  same  in  his  apparent  revolution 
through  the  zodiac.  In  the  most  ancient  period  of  their  astronomy, 
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before  tbe  introduction  of  the  solar  zodiac,  the  pandits  placed  the 
beginning  of  the  year  at  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Aswini,  the  first 
of  the  twenty-seven  JS'ahshatras,  or  mansions  of  the  fixed  lunar  zodiac. 
The  solar  zodiac  was  afterwards  formed  from  the  lunar  one,  about  the 
year  1181  b.c.  according  to  Bentley;  the  names  of  the  months  being 
taken  from  those  of  the  lunar  mansions  in  which  the  moon  happened 
to  be  full  in  the  year  of  its  invention. 

Bentley  supposes  that  a  lunar  cycle,  or  luni-solar  period,  was  about 
the  same  time  discovered,  there  having  been  3056  lunations  in  247  years 
md  om  month,  which  caused  the  initial  month  of  the  year  to  change 
its  name  every  247  years ;  the  first  had  been  AWina,  the  second 
became  Kartika,  etc.,  so  that  the  date  of  an  ancient  author’s  writing 
may  be  roughly  ascertained,  should  he  happen  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  commencing  month  of  the  year.  The  following  is  a  useful  tabic 
of  these  lunar  periods,  which  lasted  until  the  year  538  a.d.^ 


PERIODS. 

BEQ-AK. 

MONTHS. 

LDNAR  ASTERISM 
COiNCIDINQ-. 

1 . 

1  Sept.  1192  E.c... 

1  Aswina  . 

Cliaitra. 

2 . 

1  Oct. 

945  „  ... 

1  Khrtika . 

Yaisakha. 

3 . 

29 

,, 

C9S  „  ... 

1  Agrah^iyana.^ 

Jyeslitha. 

4 . 

27  Nov. 

451  „  ... 

1  Pausha  . 

P,  Ashudha. 

5 . 

25  Dec. 

204  „  ... 

1  Mhgha  . 

Sravana. 

6 . 

23  Jan 

44a.d  .. 

1  Thhlgima  ... 

Satabhisha. 

7...  . 

21  Peb. 

291  „  ... 

1  Cliaitra . 

Bhtidrapada- 

8 . 

22  Mar. 

538  „  ... 

1  Yaisakha  ... 

Aswini. 

41x0  adoption  of  the  fixed  sidereal  zodiac  of  twelve  signs  is  ascribed 
by  Bentley  wdth  tolerable  certainty  (from  the  position  of  the  eepi- 
noctial  colurc  and  the  minimum  errors  of  the '  Brahma- Siddhanta’  tables) 
to  this  latter  epoch;  whence  Yaisakha  has  continued  to  be  the  initial 
month  of  the  solar  year  to  the  present  time.  This  month  corresponds 
with  the  sign  Mesha  or  Aries  of  the  fixed  solar  BCindii  ecliptic,^ 

The  Hindus  divide  the  year  into  six  seasons  ( rifu ),  of  two  sidereal 
months  each,  the  succession  of  which  is  always  the  same ;  but  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  in  them  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
C(]^uiuoctial  colurc. 


Wt  is  necessary  to  allude  to  this  hmar  division  to  show  how  Vai§&kha  came 
eventually  to  bo  the  first  month  of  the  solar  year. 

licntUy  supposes  the  former  name  of  this  month,  Mhrgasirsha,  to  have  been 
changed  at  this  period,  to  denote  its  now  commencing  the  year. 

According  to  the  IlindCi  authorities,  the  year  in  which  the  zodiac  was  adjusted, 
or  wlicn  the  solar  and  sidereal  zodiacs  agreed,  and  there  was  no  ^ain-i  anshd  or  pre¬ 
cession,  was  in  9G9,  a.d, 
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Table  I. — The  order  and  names  in  the  Banshritj  JEindi,  and  Tamil 
languages,  of  the  signs,  months,  and  lunar  vnansions. 


1.  Vasanta, 

2.  Giishma, 

3.  Varsha, 

4.  Sarada, 

5.  Hemanta, 

6.  Si§ira, 


/12  K 
)  Mina. 

1  r 

V  Mesha. 

/  2  0 

)  Yrisha. 

)  3  n 

V  Mitliiiiia. 

4  <s> 
Karkata. 

5  a 

Sinlia. 

( 6  n 

1  Kanyd. 

7 

I  Tula. 

(  8  m 

)  Yi’isMka. 
9  J: 

\  Dhanns. 
no  V9 

\  Makara. 
j  11 

\  Kumbha. 


1 

Nakahatras  or  Lnnr.r 

ITAMES  OE  MOJS'THS. 

■ts  a 

ss 

Mansions  as  tliev  cor¬ 
responded  m  Il0i2  n.o. 

Sanslvrit  and 
Bengali. 

Urdd. 

Tamil. 

Sanskrit. 

Okaitra, 

Cbait, 

Punguni, 

Si. 

14  Cliaitra. 

15  Swdti. 

Yaisakba, 

Baisakb, 

Chaitram,  ] 

Y. 

10  Vaisdklia. 

17  Auui’adlia. 

IS  Jyeslitlia. 

Jyeshfha, 

Jeth. 

Yyassei,  ) 

19  Noriti. 

20  Pnrva  Aslidrha. 

A'shadlia, 

As  Orb, 

Auni,  ) 

G. 

(Alilnjit  afterwards 
stnick  out). 

21  IJttara  Ashdi'lia. 

Sr^vana, 

Sawan, 

Audi,  ) 

22  Sviivana. 

23  SravisWha. 

Bb^idra, 

Bbadon, 

Asan, 

Auvani,  \ 

Y. 

24  Satabluslia. 

25  P.  Bliddi'apada. 

20  IT.  Bliddrapada. 

A'swina, 

Paratasi,  ) 

27  llevati. 

1  Aswini. 

K^’tika, 

KCirtik, 

Aghan, 

Arpesi.  \ 

Sa. 

2  Bliarani. 

3  ICiatika, 

4  Boldnl. 

MdvgasirsLa 
or  Agi  alidyana 

Kartiga,  ) 

5  Mrigasiras. 

0  Ardra. 

Pausba, 

Pds, 

Margali,  j 

II. 

7  Ibxnarvasa. 

S  Puslilya. 

Magha, 

Mkgb, 

Tye,  i 

0  Asleslia. 

10  Mdglia. 
n  P.  Plidlguni. 

Pkaiguna, 

Phagun, 

Maussi, 

Si. 

12  U.  Phdlguni. 

13  Uasta. 

The  Hindus  employ  the  seyeral  following  modes  of  considering  the 
duration  of  the  day  : 

1.  The  Bdvan,  or  natural  day,  is  the  time  between  two  consecutive 
sun-risings  j  therefore,  this  day  is  of  variable  duration.  Its  sub¬ 
divisions  are  60  dJiatas,  of  60  nnadilas,  of  60  ripalas. 

2.  The  Saura,  or  solar  day,  is  the  time  during  which  the  sun 
describes  one  degree  of  the  ecliptic ;  consequently,  longer  or  shorter 
as  the  sun  is  near  the  apogee  or  perigee  :  it  is  divided  into  GO  dandas 
(or  halas')  of  60  nihalas  each. 

3.  The  Tfahshatra  day  is  the  true  sidereal  day,  being  the  time  be¬ 
tween  the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic  rising  twice.  These  arc  e(puil 
throughout  the  year,  and  are  used  in  all  computations.  They  are 
divided  into  gharls  and  ^alas  (called  vighadtas  in  the  south),  following 
always  the  same  convenient  sexagesimal  division.  The  paid  is  again 
divided  into  six  pranas  or  'respirations’;  but  the  '  Surya-Biddhanta  ’ 
and  all  astronomical  works  continue  the  subdivision  by  60  throughout, 
thus : — 
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60  kshanas  —  1  lava. 

60  lavas  =  1  nim&sha. 

60  nimeshas  =  1  hdstha. 

60  kdstJias  =  1  atipala. 

60  atipalas  =  1  vipala  —  0.4  second,  English. 

60  vipalas  =  1  pala  —  24  ,,  ,, 

60  palas  —  1  danda  =  24  minutes  „ 

60  dandas  —  1  dina  or  1  ‘day’  and  night. 

60  dinas  —  1  ritu  or  ‘  season.’ 

4.  The  lunar  day,  or  UtM^  is  the  30th  part  of  a  lunation,  and  will 
he  spoken  of  hereafter  :  it  is  used  in  astrological  reckoning. 

The  division  into  weeks  is  also  used,  and  the  names  of  the  days  are 
derived  from  the  planets,  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  those  of  Europe. 

Table  II. — Bays  of  the  week,  with  their  synonyms  in  some  other  languages. 


UITGIilSH. 

HIITDl' 

TIEETAir. 

BTJEKESE. 

Q  Sunday  ... 
])  Monday  ... 
^  Tuesday  . . . 
§  Wednesday 

%  Thursday... 

$  Friday . 

Saturday  ... 

(They  1 

Eavi-vM*  . 

Som-vhr  . 

Mangal-vir  ... 

Budtvhr  . 

( Yrihaspat-v^-r ) 
\  or  Guru-vS,r  j 

Sukra-yhr . 

( Sanichar,  or  ) 

\  Sani-yhr...) 

Layc  aheady  been  £ 

Eri-da  . . 

Sa-du-d4  . 

Ang-gahanuy^-d&.. . . 
Ba-da-dh  . 

Bra-has-pa-ting-d&. 
Si-ku-iA-dh  . 

Sena-su-rCi-da  . 

jiven  in  Persian,  Hind 

Gyah  nyi-ma ... 
„  zla-ya  .. 

„  mig-amar 
„  thag-pa . . 

„  phur-bu.. 
„  pa-sangs.. 

„  spen-pa... 

.Ost^ni,  etc.,  in  pi 

Tanang-ganye. 

Tanang-15 

Ang-ga. 

Buddha-hd. 

Kyhsa-pade. 

Sok-kyd. 

Cha-ne. 

age  145.) 

Each  month  contains  as  many  days  and  parts  of  a  day  as  the  sun 
endures  in  each  sign  ;  the  civil  differing  from  the  astronomical  account 
only  from  its  rejecting  fractions  of  days ;  each  civil  year  and  month 
being  accounted  to  begin  at  sunrise,  instead  of  at  the  exact  time  of  the 
sun’s  entrance  into  the  respective  signs  on  the  strict  astronomical  com¬ 
putation.  If  the  fraction  exceeds  30  gharis  (half  a  Hindu  day),  then 
the  civil  year  or  month  is  accounted  to  begin  one  day  later  than  the 
astronomical. 

The  portion  of  time  assigned  to  each  month  further  depends  on  the 
difference  of  time  calculated  for  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the 
northern  and  southern  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  the  time  for  the  former 
being  186d.  21h.  38m.  24s.,  and  for  the  latter,  178d.  8h.  34m.  6s. ; 
the  odd  hours  and  minutes  of  which  are  applied  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  year  and  months.  The  effect  on  civil  reckoning  is  to  produce 
differences  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  months  of  one  or  even  two 
days  more,  or  one  day  less,  and  to  bring  about  a  bissextile  year  of  366 
days,  as  nearly  as  possible  once  in  four  years. 

The  unfixed  lengths  of  the  civil  months  renders  it  impossible  to  find 
the  precise  day  corresponding  to  any  other  era,  excepting  by  having 
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recourse  to  a  calculation  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Hindu 
civil  month  in  CLuestion  commenced,  which,  however,  with  the  aid  of 
the  tables  provided  in  Warren’s  excellent  work  from  the  brahmanical 
formulae,  becomes  a  very  simple  problem.  The  order  of  the  days 
having  remained  invariable  since  they  first  received  their  names,  if 
any  duration  of  years  be  multiplied  by  the  mean  length  of  the  year, 
and  the  result  in  days  be  divided  by  seven,  the  remainder  will  neces¬ 
sarily  shew  the  day  of  the  week  (counting  from  the  epoch  or  initial 
day^),  on  w^hich  the  period  terminates. 

Tables  of  roots,  or  moments  at  which  particular  epochs  commence, 
such  as  centuries,  will  serve  to  facilitate  this  calculation,  which, 
in  fact,  renders  the  system  of  the  Hindu  year  more  simple  in  ex¬ 
pounding  than  those  of  the  West,  which  are  liable  to  secular  variations. 

A  table  of  roots,  as  they  are  called,  may  in  like  manner  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  durations  of  the  months  singly  and  collectively,  so  that 
by  simple  addition  (rejecting  sevens)  the  initial  day  of  the  required 
Hindu  civil  month  may  be  accurately  found.  The  dominical  letter 
furnishes  the  same  means  of  finding  the  day  for  any  European  date, 
and  any  two  approximate  dates  may  be  thus  brought  to  correspond 
precisely  by  the  intervention  of  the  weekly  ferm.  Eurther  explanation 
and  examples  of  this  process  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Calendric 
Scales,  which  we  shall  presently  introduce  for  the  purpose  of  simplify¬ 
ing  the  transposition  of  dates  from  one  calendar  to  another. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  further  particulars  of  the  formation  of 
the  Hindu  year  without  considerable  knowledge  of  their  astronomy ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  all  the  palculations  of  their  books 
depend  upon  the  hypothesis  of  four  grand  periods,  comprising  together 
4,320,000,000  years,  called  a  ^Maha-Yug,’  or  great  epoch  of  the  con¬ 
junction  of  the  planets  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hindd  zodiac. 

The  four  divisions  of  the  ^  Maha-Yug  ’  are  called  the  '  Satya-yug,’ 
the  '  Treta-yug,’  the  '  Dwapai’a-yug,’  and  the  ^  Kali-yug,’  which  latter 
commenced  in  March  3102  b.c.,  and  is  stiU  current.  All  astronomical 
calculations  start  from  this  epoch,  using  the  mean  motions  prescribed, 
which,  by  the  nature  of  the  system,  are  all  whole  numbers,  although 
they  vary  in  difiPerent  authors,  as  the  progress  of  observation  suggested 
corrections.  The  three  principal  systems  are  set  forth  in  the  ^  Brahma-’ 
'  Surya-’  and  '  Arya-’  ‘  Siddhantas,’  which  Bentley  has  proved  to  have 
been  framed  respectively  about  the  years  538,  1068,  and  1322,  a.d. 
The  year  by  the  ^  Surya-Siddhanta  ’  consists  of  365d.  15g.  31  v.  31p.  24s., 
and  by  the  '  Arya-Siddhanta,’  365d.  15g.  31  v.  15p.,  which,  expressed 

i  This,  for  the  commencement  of  the  Kali-yiig,  is  Friday  in  the  ‘  Sdrya- 
Siddhhnta/  In  the  epochs  used  in  the  ‘Arya-Siddhanta,’  it  is  Sunday. 
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in  the  European  method,  will  he  365d.  6h.  12m.  36s.  34f. ;  and  365d. 
6h.  12m.  30s.  respectively.  The  latter  is  employed  in  the  south  of 
India :  it  differs  from  the  Gregorian  reckoning  one  day  in  sixty  years, 
the  amount  of  the  equinoctial  precession.  The  following  table  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  planetary  system  according  to  the  above  authorities, 
and  that  of  the  '  Parasara-Siddhanta,’  another  authority  supposed  by 
Bentley  to  be  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  Ay  a  Bhut. 

Tasle  III. —  General  view  of  the  different  JEindii  Planetary  Systems, 


Bevolu- 
tions  of 

‘  Eralima-SiUdlianta.’. 

‘  Si1iya-Sid(ili4nta.’ 

‘  Arya-Siddlxdnta.* 

Pardsara-Siddlidnta.’ 

The  sun.... 
The  moon.. 
Mercuiy . . . 

Venus . 

Mars . 

Jupiter . 

Saturn . 

Equinoxes 
No.  of  days 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,300,000 

17,936,998,984 

7,022,389,492 

2,296,828,522 

364,226,455 

146,567,298 

199,669 

1,577,916,450,000 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,336,000 

17,937,024,000 

7,022,376,000 

2,296,832,000 

364,220,000 

146,568,000 

600,000 

1,577,917,828,000 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,334,000 

17,937,054,671 

7,022,371,432 

2,296,831,000 

364,219,682 

146,569,000 

578,159 

1,577,917,542,000 

4,320,000,000 

57,753,334,114 

17,937,055,474 

7,022,372,148 

2,296,833,037 

364,219,954 

146,571,813 

581,709 

1,577,917,570,000 

Apsides — 

Sun . 

Moon . 

Mcrcuiy. 

Venus.... 

Mars . 

Jupiter... 
Saturn ... 

480 

488,105,858 

332 

653 

292 

855 

41 

387 

488,203,000 

386 

535 

204 

900 

39 

461 

488,108,674 

339 

658 

299 

830 

36 

480 

488,104,634 

356 

526 

327 

982 

54 

Nodes,  (re¬ 
trograde) 

Moon . 

Mercury. 
Venus  ... 

Mars . 

Jupiter.  . 
Saturn ... 

232,311,168 

511 

893 

267 

63 

584 

i  232,238,000 

488 

;  903 

214 

1  174 

:  665 

1  232,313,354 

524 
947 
298 
96 
62C 

232,313,235 
:  648 

893 

i  245 

;  190 

1  630 

lEevolutions  of  the  Eishis  in  an  exclusive  epicycle. 

,  1,599,998 

}  1,599,998 

To  find  the  number  of  lunations,  deduct  the  sun^s  revolutions  from 
those  of  the  moon,  the  remainder  is  the  number  sought.  The  mean 
annual  motion  of  a  planet  is  found  by  dividing  its  revolutions  by 
4,320,000,000,  and  their  mean  places  at  any  epoch  of  the  Kali-Yug  (Jo) 
by  the  common  rule  of  three,  as,  4,320,000,000 :  revolutions  in  a  Maha- 
kalpa  :  \  h:  even  revolutions  and  fraction,  the  latter  to  be  converted 
into  longitude  on  the  Hindu  ecliptic. 


EnAS  -DEPENDENT  ON  THE  SOLAE  YEAB. 

The  Hindu  solar  or  sidereal  year  is  used  in  India,  south  of  the  JSTar- 
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bada,  in  Bombay,  in  Bengal,  in  Tirbut,  and  IsTipal.  The  two  principal 
eras  in  use  are :  1 .  The  Kali-Yng,  dated,  as  before  stated,  from  the 
equinox  of  March,  3102  b.c.  ;  2.  The  ^  Saka,’  dating  from  the  birth  of 
Saliyahana,  a  mythological  prince  of  the  Dakhan,  who  opposed  Yikra- 
maditya,  the  Eaja  of  IJjjayini. 

This  era,  called  ^  Saka,'  (a  word  of  the  same  import,)  commences  on 
the  1st  Baisakh,  3179,  x.t.,  which  fell  on  Monday,  14th  March,  78, 
A  n.  Julian  style.  Several  other  styles  seem  to  be  connected  in  origin 
with  it : 

The  Shka  of  Bengal,  as  above  .  =  78  a.d.  =  3179  x.y. 

The  Burmese  epoch,  used  at  Prome .  =  79  a.d.  =  3180  x.y. 

The  Aji  Shka,  used  in  Java .  =  74  a  d.  =  3175  x.y. 

The  Bali  year  „  .  =  81  a.d.  =  3182  k.y. 

The  Bengali  San,  and  the  Vilayati  year  of  Orissa,  etc.,  •will  be  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  fourth  division. 

TI.— HINDU  LHNI-SOLAE  YEAB. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Indian  Inni-solar  year  differ  from  every 
other  mode  of  dividing  and  recording  time  that  has  been  employed  in 
ancient  or  modem  times.  Some  similarity  had  been  remarked,  in  the 
secular  omission  of  a  month,  to  the  Chaldean  system  ;  and,  at  a  particular 
period,  the  common  intercalations  concurred  with  those  of  the  lunar 
cycle  of  Meton,  which  led  the  learned  to  imagine  them  derived  from  the 
same  source;  but  Warren  has  proved  from  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
Hindu  ^  Chandra-Mana,'  that  it  has  no  further  similitude  to  other 
systems  than  its  dependence  on  the  moon’s  motions  must  naturally 
induce. 

The  ordinary  year,  called  ^  Samvat-sara,'  or  ^  mana,’  is  divided  into 
twelve  lunar  months ;  an  intercalary  month  (called  in  Sanskrit  adhiha 
mlgo,  'lound  ’)  being  supplied,  on  a  particular  principle,  once  in  about 
three  years. 

The  year  commences  at  the  true  instant  of  conjunction  of  the  sun 
and  moon :  that  is,  on  the  new  moon  which  immediately  precedes  the 
commencement  of  the  solar  year :  falling  somewhere  therefore  within 
the  30  or  31  days  of  the  solar  month  Chait  {Chaitra),  The  day  of  con- 
jimction  {amd'vasyd)  is  the  last  day  of  the  expired  month  :  the  first  of 
the  new  month  beiag  the  day  after  conjunction. 

Although  the  initial  element  of  the  year  is  thus  determinate,  there 
are  two  modes  of  reckoning  the  month.  In  the  south  of  India  they 
begin  contemporaneously  with  the  year,  on  the  conjunction  {mndvasyd), 
and  run  through  the  30  days  in  two  divisions  of  about  15  days,  called 
qucha-  or  mlda-  -^aksha^  and  hrishna-  or  lahuld-  -pahJia^  the  light-  and 
the  dark-  -half,  or  wax  and  wane,  of  the  moon. 
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The  ^Yrihaspati-Kana/  however,  which  is  derived  from  the  ^Surya- 
Siddhanta/  and  is  followed  throughout  Hindustan  and  Telingana,  makes 
the  months  commence  with  the  full  moon  preceding  the  last 

conjunction ;  so  that  new-year’s  day  always  falls  in  the  middle  of  the 
lunar  month  Chait,  and  the  year  begins  with  the  last  pahsliay  or  light- 
half  of  that  month  d 

The  lunar  months  arc  in  all  cases  named  from  the  solar  month  in 
which  the  anidvasydj  or  '  conjunction  ’  happens,  so  that  when  two  new 
moons  fall  within  one  solar  month,  (for  example,  on  the  1st  and  on  the 
30th  days,)  the  name  of  the  corresponding  lunar  month  is  repeated, 
the  year  being  then  intercalary,  or  containing  13  months.  The  two 
months  of  the  same  name  arc  distinguished  by  the  terms  a^hiha  ^ added,’ 
and  nijaj  ^proper’  or  'ordinary.’ 

hy  the  ^  Surya-Siddhanta’  system,  the  intercalated  month  takes  its 
])laco  in  the  middle  of  the  natural  month  j  that  is,  of  the  four  pahlias, 

1,  hadiy  1,  stidi,  2,  ladi,  2,  sudi, — the  hrst  ladi  and  second  stedi  belong 
to  the  natural  month,  and  the  first  sudi  and  second  hadi  to  the  inter¬ 
calated  month.  The  Tamil  account  makes  the  first  month  of  the  two 
the  intercalated  one. 

It  happens  once  within  each  term  of  ICO  years,  that  there  is  no 
new  moon  in  some  one  of  the  last  six  lunar  months,  which,  from  the 
sun  being  in  perigee,  as  before  explained,  contain  only  30  and  29  days 
each.  On  these  occasions  the  month  of  that  name  is  expunged ;  but  it 
always  happens  that  two  others  in  the  same  year  are  for  the  opposite 
cause  repeated  in  such  years. 

The  common  intercalary  year  is  called  adhUca-samvat-sara ;  the 
double  intercalary,  with  its  expunged  month,  hlmja-sam'dat-sara. 

The  lunar  month,  whatever  may  bo  its  civil  duration,  is  divided 
into  30  tithis,  or  lunar  days,  which  are  subject  to  similar  rules  regarding 
intercalation  and  omission.  'When  two  tithk  end  in  the  same  solar  day, 
the  intermediate  one  is  struck  out  of  the  calendar,  and  called  a  hsJiaya^ 
tibhi :  when  no  iithl  begins  or  ends  in  a  solar  day,  the  UtM  is  repeated 
on  two  successive  solar  days,  and  the  first  is  called  adUlca.  Whon  a 
tithi  begins  before  or  at  sunrise,  it  belongs  to  the  solar  day  about  to 
begin :  when  after  sunrise,  it  is  coupled  with  the  next  solar  day,  pro^ 
vided  it  does  not  end  in  the  same  day  ;  in  which  case,  it  Avould  be  ex¬ 
punged  out  of  the  column  of  iithiSj  as  before  explained. 

To  render  this  singular  mode  of  computation  more  perplexing,  al¬ 
though  the  titJm  ai'o  computed  according  to  apparent  time,  yet  they  are 
registered  in  civil  time. 

^  Ilonco  has  doubtless  arisen  tlic  variance  in  the  names  of  the  Tamil  and  Bengal 
months,  the  former  being  in  name  one  month  behind  the  others :  (See  the  table  of 
tlmir  solar  yeui*,  page  150). 
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It  is  usual,  h-oweyer,  to  make  account  of  the  days  in  the  semi-lunar 
periods,  by  the  common  civil  reckoning,  beginning  (as  with  the  years) 
after  the  completion  of  each  diurnal  period  j  thus,  the  day  on  which 
the  full  moon  occurs  is  the  Budi  14th  or  15th,  and  the  following  day  is 
the  1st  Badi.  It  is  like  our  reckoning  of  the  sun’s  place  in  the  zodiac 
(0®.  +  10°.  etc.  1®.  -k  10°.  etc.),  and  is  evidently  better  adapted  for 
computations  than  where  the  current  day  or  year  is  the  one  expressed 
by  the  figure. 

The  circumstance  of  expunging  a  tithi  happens,  on  an  average,  once 
in  64  days ;  so  that  in  one  year  it  recurs  five  or  six  times,  "When  a 
titM  is  repeated  twice  it  is  called  tridina :  one  titlii  is  eq^ual  to  0.984 
of  a  day,  or  64  days  nearly. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  singular  disposition  of  time,  a 
diagram  of  an  entire  lunar  month  has  been  inserted  in  the  page  con¬ 
taining  the  scale  for  the  comparison  of  the  luni-solar  year,  the  month 
selected  being  the  intercalated,  or  adJiika,  CJiaitra  of  the  4924th  luni- 
solar  year  of  the  Kali-yug,  (a.d.  1822-3)  a  year  in  which  Davis  had 
ascertained  that  there  would  be  a  hslimja  month,  and  two  intercalaries. 
"Warren’s  book  contains  the  calendar  for  the  whole  year  in  question. 

To  that  work  we  must  refer  for  the  complete  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  its  construction  for  all  cases  that  may  present  themselves, 
wherein  perfect  accuracy  is  requisite.  The  rules  which  we  shall  give 
hereafter  will  be  found  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  result  to  within  a  day 
or  two  of  the  corresponding  Hindu  solar  year,  and  to  even  closer 
accordance  with  the  Christian  year,  in  which  the  days  are  not  liable  to 
the  same  variations  inter  se.  The  elements  required  for  working  it  out 
thus  far,  on  the  supposition  of  the  sun  and  moon  both  maintaining  a 
mean  rate  of  motion  in  their  course,  are  few,  and  may  mostly  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  tables  in  the  present  epitome.  They  are  : 

1.  The  sun’s  mean  place  in  the  Hindu  ecliptic,  and  the  skeleton  of 
the  solar  months,  formed  therefrom,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  civil 
and  sidereal  days. 

2.  Also  the  moon’s  mean  place  in  the  ecliptic,  which  is  found  from 
the  Alimgana,  or  sum  of  days  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Kali  yug  to  the  beginning  of  the  proposed  lunar  year :  it  is  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  epochs  of  the  mean  conjunctions,  during  the  year  in 
question. 

3.  The  Biiia-JDina,  or  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  initial  con¬ 
junction  falls.  The  two  latter  elements  are  given  for  every  year  of 
the  last  three  centuries  in  the  second  General  Table.  For  periods 
anterior  to  1600,  they  may  be  found  by  adding  the  secular  Aharganas 
for  the  broken  period,  to  the  root  for  the  nearest  epoch,  contained  in  a 
separate  table  (YIII.)  prepared  for  the  purpose,  from  the  data  of  the 
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^  Surya-Siddhanta.’  Taking,  then,  the  scheme  of  the  corresponding 
solar  year,  and  placing  the  two  skeletons  thus  formed,  in  juxtaposition, 
the  eye  will  at  once  tell  what  months  or  days  will  become  subject  to 
the  rules  of  hslimja  or  adhiha,  ^expunging’  or  ^duplication’;  an  example 
of  the  process  will  be  giyen  hereafter,  in  explaining  a  luni-solar  scale 
contrived  for  working  out  the  problem  by  simple  inspection. 

The  place  of  the  sun’s  and  moon’s  apogee,  the  equinoctial  preces¬ 
sion,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  etc.,  are  necessary  for  the  true 
computation  of  the  lunar  days ;  but  this  degree  of  accuracy  is  beyond 
our  present  purpose. 

The  elements  of  the  solar  system  (sec  page  153),  would  indeed  fur¬ 
nish  even  these  data,  were  it  requisite ;  but  the  several  equations  of 
the  sun’s  and  moon’s  motions,  and  the  gnomonic  problem  to  convert 
the  determinations,  made  for  Lankfi,  to  other  situations  on  the  globe, 
would  call  for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  astronomic  system  of 
the  Brahmans.  Where  an  English  ephemeris  is  accessible,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Hindu  lunar  month  may  readily  be  effected  for  any 
given  lunation  from  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  corrected  for  the 
longitude  of  the  place  :  it  may  be  remembered,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  first  day  of  every  Hindu  luni-solar  month  falls  on  the  day  following 
the  new  moon;  and  that  it  precedes  by  two  days  the  initial  forico 
(as  it  is  called)  of  the  Muhammadan  lunar  month,  seldom  diverging 
from  this  arrangement  more  than  one  day  on  cither  side :  this  is,  of 
course,  without  reference  to  the  names  of  the  months,  as  those  of  the 
Hijra  are  continually  gaining  upon  the  others. 

EBAS  DEPENnnXT  OX  THE  ETIXT-SOLAE  YEAR. 

KRA  or  yikramAoitya. 

The  principal  era  to  which  the  luni-solar  system  is  exclusively 
adapted  is  that  of  Yikranniditya,  called  Sam  vat,  or  vulgarly  Sumbut. 
The  prince  from  whom  it  was  named  was  of  the  Tuar  dynasty,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  at  XJjjain  (Hjjayini)  135  years  before  Saliva- 
hana,  the  rival  founder  of  the  Baka  era,  south  of  the  Narbada  (Narmada) 
river.  The  Samvat  era  commcncecTwhon  3044  years  of  the  Kali-yug 
had  expired;  i.e.  57  years  b.c.,  so  that  if  any  year,  say  4925,  of  the 
Kali-yug  be  proposed,  and  the  last  expired  year  of  Yikramaditya  bo 
required,  subtract  3041  therefrom,  and  the  result,  1881,  is  the  year 
sought.  To  convert  Samvat  into  Christian  years,  subtract  57;  unless 
they  are  less  than  58,  in  which  case,  deduct  the  amount  from  58,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  date  me. 

The  era  of  Yikramaditya  is  in  general  use  throughout  Tclingana 
and  Hindustan,  properly  so  called  ;  it  is  loss  used,  although  known,  in 
Bengal,  Tirhut,  and  Nipal ;  and,  according  to  Warren,  is  nearly  unknown 
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in  tlie  peninsula.  The  luni-solar  division  of  the  year,  however,  is 
necessarily  adapted  to  other  eras,  conjunctively  with  the  solar  division, 
because  almost  all  the  festivals  and  religious  observances  of  the  Hindus 
and  Buddhists  depend  upon  the  Ghandra-mdna  or  lunar  reckoning. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  hardly  said  to  be  any  eras  exclusively  solar, 
although  the  Samvat  is  exclusively  luni-solar. 

THE  BALABHI  AND  SIVA-SINHA  ERAS. 

The  Balabhi  era  is  mentioned  by  Tod  as  occurring  in  an  inscription 
found  at  Somnath,  and  from  its  locality  and  connection  with  the 
Samvat,  it  must  have  been  of  the  same  construction,  merely  dating 
from  a  newly  assumed  epoch,  which  is  shewn  in  the  ‘  Annals  of 
Eajasthan,’  to  correspond  with  375  of  Yikramaditya,  or  318  a.d. 
Balabhi  was  destroyed  in  802  Samvat,  when  it  may  be  presumed  the 
era  was  discontinued. 

A  third  era,  called  the  '  Siva-Sinha  Samvat,’  is  also  noticed  by  the 
same  author  as  having  been  established  by  the  Gohils  in  the  island 
of  Deo:  its  epoch  or  zero  corresponds  with  1169  Yikramaditya 
Samvat  (1112  a.d.) 

The  Basil  (vulgarly,  Buslee  or  Eusly)  year,  of  Upper  India,  also 
follows  the  Samvat  division,  as  being  the  system  in  vogue  where  it  was 
introduced :  this  will  be  alluded  to  again  under  the  fourth  head. 


III.— TEARS  NBMBEBED  BY  CYCLES. 

ERA  OE  PARASUBAArA. 

This  division  of  time  Warren  states  to  be  used  in  that  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  called  Malaysia  by  the  natives,  extending  from 
Mangalor,  through  the  provinces  of  Malabar,  Cotiole,  and  Travancore,  to 
Cape  Comorin.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  prince  who  is  supposed  to 
have  reigned  1176  years  b.c.,  the  epoch  being  7th  August,  3537  Julian 
Period,  or  1925  Hali-yug.  This  era  is  reckoned  in  cylcs  of  1000  years. 
The  year  itself  is  solar,  or  rather  sidereal,  and  commences  when  the 
sun  enters  the  sign  Kanya  (Yirgo),  answering  to  the  solar  month  Asan 
(Aswfna).  The  commencement  of  the  977th  year  of  the  3rd  cycle  con¬ 
curs  with  the  1st  Aswina  of  1723  Siika,  and  i4th  Sept.  a.d.  1800. 

THE  ORAHAPARXVRITTI  CYCLE  OP  NINETY  YEARS. 

The  southern  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  India  use  a  cycle  of 
ninety  years,  which  is  little  known,  according  to  Warren,  in  the  Earnatak. 
This  cycle  was  analyzed  by  the  Portuguese  missionary  Boschi,  while 
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resident  for  forty  years  in  Madura.  The  native  astronomers  there  say 
it  is  constructed  of  the  sum  of  the  products  in  days  of  15  revolutions 
of  Mars,' 22  of  Mercury,  11  of  Jupiter,  5  of  Yenus,  29  of  Saturn,  and 
1  of  the  Sun. 

The  epoch  of  this  cycle  occurs  on  the  expiration  of  the  3078th  year 
of  the  Kali-yug',  in  24  b.c.  The  years  follow  the  ordinary  solar  or 
sidereal  reckoning.  The  concurrent  cycle  and  year  for  any  European 
year  may  readily  he  found  by  adding  24  and  dividing  by  90 :  thus 
1830  A.D.  =  =20  cycles,  54  years. 

THE  VRIHASPATI- CHAKRA,  OR  'CYCLE  01^  JUPITER.' 

The  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  modes  of  reckoning  time,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  Asia  gene¬ 
rally  ;  but  we  shall  shew  presently,  that  with  regard  to  the  former 
country,  at  least,  it  is  most  probably  of  comparatively  modern  intro¬ 
duction.  It  has  been,  however,  known  from  time  immemorial  in 
China,  whcx’c  it  partakes  of  the  same  peculiarity  as  on  the  continent 
of  India,  of  having  separate  names  for  each  year  of  the  cycle ;  but  these 
names  ai-e  curiously  compounded  of  two  scries  of  twelve  and  five  names 
in  the  Chinese  system,  as  has  been  fully  explained  in  page  146,  whereas, 
in  India  the  series  of  single  appellations  continues  through  the  sixty 
years. 

The  origin  of  the  Yrihaspati- Chakra  is  unknown  :  it  has  been 
imagined  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Chaldean  Sosos,  but,  "Warren 
thinks,  without  Ibundation.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Surya-Siddhiinta,' 
and  other  works,  and  is  constructed  on  astronomical  principles,  although 
its  genuine  application  in  reference  to  Ju])itor’s  revolutions  has  long 
since  tallon  into  disuse  in  the  south  of  India,  as  well  as  in  China  and 
Tibet ;  and  this  circumstance  will  furnish  a  clue  to  ascertain  the  epoch 
of  its  ixitroduction  into  those  countries ;  but  we  must  first  describe  the 
different  systems  followed. 

There  arc  throe  rules  for  computing  tho  years  of  tho  Jovian  cycle : 
1,  that  of  the  '  Surya-Siddhanta,’  followed  in  this  part  of  India ;  2,  that 
of  tho  '  Jyotistava' ;  3,  that  of  the  Tclingas,  followed  in  the  south. 

According  to  tho  first,  Jupiter’s  revolutions  being  364,220,000  in  a 
'  Mahii-yug '  (sec  the  table  in  page  153) ;  his  motion  in  one  solar  year 
coincides  very  nearly  with  one  sign  of  the  zodiac  (P  00'^  21'  4").  Tho 
actual  time,  thorofore,  of  the  planet’s  passing  through  one  zodiacal  sign 
(which  is  called  a  year  of  Jupiter)  is,  as  30"  21'  04":  365d.  15g.  31p. :  : 
30" :  361d.  2g.  5p.,  the  true  duration  of  tho  Chakra  year.  The  differ¬ 
ence,  or  four  days  and  thirteen  gJiaris  short  of  the  solar  year,  will  in 
eighty-six  years  amount  to  a  whole  year ;  so  that,  to  keep  the  cycle  in 
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accordance  with  the  planet’s  heliocentric  motion,  one  year  must  1bd 
expunged  in  that  period  of  time. 

To  find  the  current  year  of  the  cycle  on  this  principle  for  any  year 
of  the  '  Kali-yug’  (say  the  beginning  of  4870  x.y.)  we  have — 

As  432,000  solar  years  to  36,422  revolutions  of  Jupiter,  so  4870  to  410  rev  7 
signs,  21-0 ;  the  odd  signs  and  degrees  give  his  longitude,  which  requires  a  small 
con-ection,  or  hij.  Then  multiplying  410  hy  12,  and  dividing  by  60,  we  have  82 
cycles  and  7  years-  the  latter  to  he  counted  always  from  the  27th  of  the  cycle,  or 
ViJmja,  gives  the  33rd  year,  or  YihaH. 

2nd  Method.  The  '  Jyotistava’  rule  expounds  the  last  year  expired 
of  the  cycle,  setting  out  from  the  Saka  epoch,  and  reckoning  from 
Frabhava,  as  the  first  of  the  cycle.  The  rule  is  as  follows  : — 

Kote  doivB  the  S^ika  year  in  two  places.  Multiply  one  of  them  by  22,  and  add 
4291  to  the  product.  Divide  by  1875.^  Add  the  integers  of  the  quotient  to  the  2nd 
number  noted  down,  and  divide  hy  60  The  remainder  will  shew  the  last  year 
expired  from  Fmhhava.  The  fraction  left  hy  the  divisor,  1875,  may  be  reduced  to 
months  and  days  of  the  current  year. 

Example  4870  KaJi-yug=  1691  SSia  =  22  and  =  28“33t ; 

the  fraction  =  5  months  17i  days  of  the  33rd  current  year,  or  Vikari,  whioli 
agrees  nearly  with  the  former  account. 

The  effect  of  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  is,  that  the 
expunged  year  in  the  ^  Jyotistava  ’  reckoning  occurs  thirteen  years 
antecedent  to  that  of  the  ^  Surya-Siddhanta.’  The  second  General 
Table  follows  the  latter  account,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
consulting  the  chahra  column. 

This  form  of  the  Yrihaspati-Chakra  prevails  throughout  Bengal,  but 
little  more  than  the  name  is  ever  attended  to. 

3rd  Method.  The  Telinga  rule  takes  no  notice  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Yrihaspati  year,  which  it  identifies  in  duration  with  the 
Chandra-mana,  or  common  luni-solar  account :  thus  it  directs  to 

Divide  the  expired  years  of  the  Kali-yug  by  60,  the  quotient  will  give  the  number 
of  cycles  expired,  and  the  remainder  the  odd  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  FramatM  the 
ISth  of  the  Chakra 

Example  Eor  the  year  4870  Kali-yug  4870  60  =  84  cycles,  10  years,  or  Sarva- 

dhari,  the  22nd,  as  expued.  Virodhi,  the  23rd,  will  he  the  current  year  sought. 

This  is  the  rule  followed  in  the  peninsula,  and  it  coincides  with  the 
practice  of  Tibet,  as  appears  from  the  following  particulars,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  M.  Csoma  de  Kdros’s  researches  : — 

‘  TIBETAX  KALEXDAE. 

In  Tibet  the  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  employed ;  but  as  the  Sanskrit 


1  Multiplying  hy  22,  and  dividing  hy  1875,  is  equivalent  to  dividing  hy  85.227, 
the  period  when  a  year  is  to  be  expunged  by  this  system. 
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literature  was  there  introduced  at  a  late  period,  this  country  presents 
the  anomaly  of  presorv'ing  two  series  of  denominations  for  the  Chakra 
years :  one  derived  from  the  Chinese  by  exact  translation,  and  the 
other  in  a  similar  manner  copied  from  the  Indian  cycle. 

The  whole  Tibetan  kalendar  is,  indeed,  copied  from  the  Indian ; 
giving  the  solar  and  lunar  days,  the  nahsliatras,  yogas,  and  haranas ;  with 
the  usual  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  The  months  are  divided  into  Icar- 
cJiohs  and  ncih-clioks,  or  bright  and  dai'k  halves,  etc.  The  astronomical 
year  begins  with  the  vernal  equinox  (sidereal)  on  the  first  Baisakh, 
but  the  civil  year  commences  dificrcntly  in  difiei’ent  parts  of  Tibet, 
vaiying  from  December  to  Pebruary.  At  Ladakh  it  begins  in  December. 
The  Hors  or  Turks  keep  their  new  year  some  days  after  the  Avinter 
solstice  in  January  j  and  the  people  of  D,tsang  at  Lassa  commence 
theirs  with  the  new  moon  of  Pebruary.  The  months  have  several 
names  expressive  of  the  seasons,  asterisms,  business  undertaken  in  them, 
etc.,  but  they  arc  usually  denominated  numerically;  first,  second,  etc. 
The  year  is  luni*  solar  with  intercalations. 

The  only  fixed  epoch  in  Tibet  appears  to  be  the  birth  or  death  of 
Sakya,  from  which  event  the  almanacks  note  the  years  elapsed ;  some¬ 
times  also  they  note  the  year  from  the  death  of  the  two  great  Lamas  of 
Lassa  and  Teshi-lunpo,  or  their  re-incarnations  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  other  memorable  events. 

The  Tibetans,  in  estimating  their  age,  especially  in  conversation, 
count  by  the  cycle  of  12  years  (which  is,  in  fact,  the  true  cycle  of  Jupiter). 

In  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  the  cycle  of  60  years  is  universally 
employed,  in  which  each  year  has  its  distinct  name.  The  cycles  them¬ 
selves  are  not  distinguished  numerically,  but  are  I'cndcred  intelligible 
by  the  mention  of  some  coincident  event  or  remarkable  person  of  the 
period,  a  mode  highly  objectionable  for  remote  dates. 

The  order  of  the  years  agrees  precisely  with  the  Tamil  account  to 
the  present  time,  having  no  expunged  year.  But  the  Tibetans  do  not 
count  from  the  same  fixed  epoch.  Their  authors  on  the  ^  Kala-Chakra'  ^ 
system  state  that  the  mode  of  reckoning  by  cycles  of  60  years  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  India  about  the  year  965  a.d.,  and  that  60  years  after¬ 
wards  it  was  adopted  in  Tibet  (about  1025-6  a.d.)  Their  epocli, 
therefore,  occurs  in  1025  a.d. 

How,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  69th  cycle  of  the  '  Surya-Siddhanta/ 
and  the  15th  cycle  of  the  Myotistava,'  and  the  68th  cycle  of  the 
Telinga  astronomers,  were  all  completed  in  965-6  a.d.,  which  is  not 
much  prior  to  Bentley’s  epoch  of  Yaraha  Mihira,  the  supposed  author 
of  the  former  work. 

^  See  a  note  by  M.  Csoma,  on  this  subject,  in  the  ^  Jour.  As.  Soc.’,  vol.  ii.  p.  57 ; 
[and  the  quotation  from  Alhiulni  (Eeinaud’s  ‘Fragments’),  w/rd,  p.  167.] 

11 
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Moreover,  the  two  systems,  starting  from  the  point  thus  assumed, 
would  up  to  the  present  period  (on  account  of  the  omitted  years  in  the 
one)  diverge  between  10  and  11  years  from  one  another,  which  is 
actually  the  case,  the  year  1834  a.d.  agreeing  with  the  39th  year  of 
the  Bengal  cycle,  and  with  the  28th  of  the  Tamil  and  Tibetan  account. 

That  the  cycles  did  not  commence  either  with  the  Kali-yug’or  with 
the  Saha  epoch  is  proved  by  the  two  rules  given  above  for  expounding 
their  dates,  which  expressly  state  that  the  odd  years  are  to  be  reckoned 
from  Vija^a  (the  27th)  and  Pramathi  (the  13th)  respectively,  and  not 
from  Frabliava  (the  1st)  as  would  naturally  be  expected. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  theory  of  the 
Yrihaspati- Chakra  was  invented  or  introduced  in  India,  as  affirmed 
by  the  Tibetan  authorities,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century ;  and 
this  might  be  adduced  as  a  confirmation  of  the  date  assigned  by  Bentley 
to  the  ^  Siirya-Siddhanta,’  which  upholds  and  expounds  that  cycle. 

M.  Csoma  states  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  cycle  of  J upiter 
into  Tibet,  frequent  mention  is  made  in  their  books  of  a  period  of  403 
years,  called  me-hkci-gya-tslio,  a  symbolical  name  for  the  number  403  :  ^ 
and  dates  are  always  expressed  in  it,  as  the  80th,  240th,  or  any  other 
year  of  this  period  :  now  it  is  curious,  as  M.  Csoma  remarks,  that  if  403 
be  deducted  from  1025  a.d.  the  remainder,  622  a.d.,  exactly  coincides 
with  the  epoch  of  the  Hijra,  leaving  an  impression  that  the  latter  era 
had  been  once  established  there.  The  destruction  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  to  the  north  is  ascribed  to  the  Muhammadans  by  the  Tibetan 
authors. 

"We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese  names 
of  the  sixty  Chakra  years,  with  an  English  translation  of  the  last  two. 
The  Sanskrit  names  have  also  a  meaning  which  is  precisely  rendered  in 
Tibetan.  But  they  have  no  reference  to  any  precise  objects,  and  are 
therefore  not  worth  insertion.^  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  first 
year  of  the  Indian  series  corresponds  with  the  fourth  of  the  Chinese, 
which  goes  far  to  disprove  the  connection  of  the  two  cycles ;  for  had 
the  discrepancy  been  owing  to  the  different  modes  of  reckoning  (as  with 
the  '  Surya  Siddhanta  ’  and  the  Telinga),  the  divergence  would  have 
been  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  j  unless,  indeed,  it  should  have  run 
through  56  years,  which  would  have  occupied  nearly  50  centuries. 


1  See  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.,*  vol.  iii.  p.  6  Oya-t&ho^  ‘a  lake’ =4  .  KJia,  ‘void’  =  0: 
aud  me,  ‘fire ’  =  3. 

2  The  latter  names  are  extracted  from  Warren’s  ‘  Kala  Sankalita:’  the  Chinese 
from  De  Guignes’  ‘Histoire  des  Iluns;’  and  the  Tibetan  from  M.  Csonia’s  forth¬ 
coming  ‘  Grammar  of  the  Tibetan  Language,’  now  under  publication 
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Table  lY ,—]S[mnes  and  JSfumhen  of  the  Vrihaspati-ChaJcra,  or  60  years' 
Cycle  of  Jupiter,  in  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  CImiese. 

Samkril  Nampc!  Tibetan  translation  of  TibeUm  transla-  Heamn^nf 

Sanskrit,  Names,  Names  tion^f  ameso  Chraeso  Names.  ckSnames  a 


1  Prabhava. 

2  Yibbava. 

3  Sukla. 

'  4  Prainodba. 

5  PrajCipati. 

6  Angira 

7  Snniuklia. 

8  Phdva. 

9  YuvS,. 

10  Dbata. 

1 1  Iswara. 

12  Babudanya. 

13  Pramatbi. 

14  Vikrama. 

15  Brisya. 

16  Cbitrabbbnu 

17  Sdbbbuu. 

18  Taraiia. 

19  Partbiva. 

20  Yyaya. 

21  Sarvajit. 

22  Sarvadlibri. 

23  Virodbi. 

24  Viknta. 

25  Kbara 

26  Naiidana. 

27  Vijya. 

28  Jy'a. 

29  Manmatka. 

30  Duniiukba. 

31  Ilemalaiiiva. 

32  Vilamva. 

33  Vikbri. 

34  Sarvari. 

35  Plava. 

36  Subbakrit. 

37  Sobliana. 

38  Krodbi. 

39  Viswbvasu. 

40  Parbbbava. 

41  Plavanga. 

42  Kibika. 

43  Saumya. 

44  Sbdbarana. 

45  Virodbakrit. 

46  Paridbrivi. 

47  Prainadi, 

48  Auauda. 

49  ilfiksbasa. 

50  Auabi. 

51  Pingala. 

52  Kbbiyukta. 

53  Sidbarii. 

54  Pandra. 

55  Durinjiti 

56  Diindubbi. 

57  liudirdd^^ari, 

58  Kakiaksba. 
50  Krodbana. 

GO  Ksbaya. 


Rab-byung. 

r  ISTam-Hbyiing. 

Dkar-po. 

Pab-rayos. 

Skycs-bdag. 

Angira. 

Dpal-Qdong. 

Diius-pu. 

Na-tsbod-ldan. 

Ildsm-byed 

Dvaiig-p’byug, 

llbra-inang-po. 

Myos-ldan. 

r  Nain-Qnou. 

K’byu-Mcb’bog. 

Saa-ts’bogs. 

Nyi-ina. 

Nyi-Sgrol-bycd 

Sa-skyoiig. 

Mi-zad 

tbams-cbad-Hdul. 

Kuu-Hdsm. 

Ilgal-ya. 

rNam-igyal. 

Pong-bu. 

I)gali-va. 

rNam-Hgyur. 

rGyal-va^ 

]\Iyos-byed. 

Qclong-nan. 

(l,jer-llp’byang 

rJNam-IIp’hyaiig. 

Sgyur-byed. 

Kiiii-ldan. 

JTp’bar-ya. 

Bge-bycd. 

MdsOvS-byed. 

IC’liro-iua, 

Siia  tbbogs-Bvyig 
Zil-Qnmi. 

Sprolin. 

P’hur-bu. 

Zbi-va. 

t’bun-mong. 

Trgal-bye(i 

Yongs-’lldsiu. 

Bag-mod. 

Kuii-Dgah. 

Srui-bu. 

Me. 

Bninr-Sor-cban. 

Dus-kyb-pbo-iiyi 

Don-grub. 

Drag-po. 

5  Jjo-nan. 

riia-cb’hen. 

K’lirag-Skyug. 

]\Iig-Dino,r. 

Kliro-vo. 

Zad-pa. 


Me-yos 

Sa-Hbrug. 

Sa-Sbiui: 

Cbags-r  Ta. 

IChags-lug. 

Cb’bu-spre. 

Cb’bu-bya. 

Sbing-k’byi. 

Sbing-Phag. 

Me-byi. 

Me-gLaiig. 

Sa-Stag. 

Sa-yos." 

ICbugs-Hbrug 

IChags-Sbrul. 

Cb’hu-rTa. 

Ch’hii-liig. 

Shing-spre. 

Shing-bya. 

Me-K’byi. 

Me-Phag. 

Sii-byi. 

Sa-gDang. 

ICbags-Stag 

ICbags-yos. 

Ch’bii-tibiug. 

Ch’lui-Sbrul. 

Shing-rTa 

Sbmg-lug 

bte-Spre. 

]Me-bya. 

Sa-Kbyi. 

Sa-P’liug 

1  Cbiags-byi. 

1  Cbags-gLang 
Oh’ hu- Stag. 
Cli’bu-yos. 
Shiiig-llbrug. 
suing- Sbnil. 
Me-rTa. 

Mo’ -Lug 

Sa-Spr6. 

Sa-bya. 

lObags-Kbyi. 

IGbags-P’bag. 

Cb’bu-byi, 

Cb’bu-gLang 

Shing-Stag. 

Sbing-yos.* 

IVIe-lIbinig. 

]\le-Sbrul. 

Sa-vl’a, 

Sa-lug. 

IChags-Spro. 

IChags-bya. 

Cb’bu-Kbyi. 

Ob’bu-P’hag. 

Sbing-byi. 

Sbiiig-gjjang. 

Me-Stag. 


Ting-mao 
You- cbm. 
Rise 

Reng-ou. 

Sin-ouci. 

Gin-cbui. 

Riici-ycou. 

Ria-su. 

Yltai. 
Ping-tse. 
Ting-tclieou. 
Y  oii-yn. 
Ri-mao. 

'  Rcng-cbin. 
Siii-so. 
Gm-ou 
Kuci-oiici. 
Ria-cbln. 
Y-ycou. 
Ping-su. 
Tiiig-bai. 
You-tsc 
Ri-tcbcou. 
Kcng-yn. 
Sin-mao. 
Gin-ebiu. 
Ruoi-se. 
Ria-ou. 
Y-ouci. 
Piug-cbin 
Tiiig-ycou 
You-su. 
Ri-bni. 
Rcug-tso. 

.  Sing-t(jbeoii. 
Gin-yn. 
Kuoi-mao. 
Ria-ebiu. 
Y-ko. 

Ping- oil. 

Ting-ouci. 

Vou-cbm. 

Ri-yoou. 

Rong-Bu. 

Shi-bai. 

Gin-tse. 

Ivuis-tcbcou. 

Kia-yn. 

Y-mao. 

Ping-ebin. 

Ting-Bc. 

Ymi-ou. 

Ri-ouei, 

Rong-‘dun. 

Sin-yoou. 

Gin-su. 

Ruoi-bai. 

Kia-tsc. 

Y-tcbcou. 

Ping-in 


Pirc-bare. 
Eartb-dragon 
Eartb  -serpent. 
Iron-borsG. 
Iron-sbeep. 

W  atcr-ape. 
^Yatcr-bl^d. 

AY  ood-dog. 
AV"ood-bog. 
Eirc-mouso. 
Firc-ox. 

Eai  Ui-tigcr. 

Eartb -hare. 

Iron-dragon. 

Tron-serpent. 

AYater-borse 

AYuter-sbeep. 

AYood-ape. 

AYood-bird. 

Elio- dog. 

Eu'c-liog. 

Eai  tb-niouBo. 

Eartb-ox 

Iroii-tigcr. 

Iron-ape 

AY  ator-dragon. 

AYater-scrpi'Ut. 

AYood-borso 

AYood-sbeep. 

Eire -ape. 

Eiro-bird. 

Eaitli-dog. 

bkirtb-liog. 

Iron-mouso. 

Iron-ox. 

AYaior-tigor 

AYaior-baio 

AYood-dragmi. 

AYood  -Bcrpont. 

Eire-boi’Ko. 

Eire-Bbcop. 

Earth-ape. 

Eartb-bird. 

Iron-dog. 

Iron-bog. 

AYator-monso. 

AYatcr-ox. 

AYood- tiger. 

AYood-liare. 

bire-dragon. 

Eirc-sorpent. 

Eartb-borsc. 

Eartb- sheep. 

Iron-apo. 

Iron-bird. 

AYaier-dog. 

AA^ator-bog. 

AA'’oad-mouse. 

AA’^ood-ox. 

E  ire-tiger. 
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ERA  OF  BEDDHA. 

ESED  IN  CEYLON,  AYA,  PEGF,  SIAM,  ETC. 

The  determiiLation  of  the  epoch  of  Buddha,  Gotama  or  Sakya,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  learned  Orientalists,  and  although  there 
remain  some  discrepancies  in  the  results  arrived  at,  most  of  these  may 
be  explained  and  reconciled  by  assuming  that  several  individuals  of  the 
same  character  have  existed  at  different  epochs,  or  that  the  system  of 
Buddhism  has  been  at  these  times  revived  or  re-organized. 

Omitting  all  mention  of  the  earliest  Buddhas,  such  as  the  one  who 
figures  at  the  head  of  the  lunar  race  of  Hindu  mythology,  it  may  be 
advanced  with  tolerable  confidence  that  the  two  latest  of  the  epochs 
attributed  to  this  personage  are  founded  on  actual  events,  from  the  near 
coincidence  which  may  be  observed  in  the  statements  of  distant  nations 
regarding  them.  A  critical  notice  on  the  subject  by  Prof.  "Wilson, 
appeared  in  the  ^Oriental  Hagazine’  for  1825,  which  furnishes  the 
following  data  for  the  epoch  of,  what  may  be  called,  the  Elder 


Buddha. 

According  to  Padmakarpo,  a  Lama  of  Bhutan,  wlio  wrote  in  the  16th  century  b.c. 

(made  known  by  M.  Csoma  de  Kdros)  .  1058 

By  Ealhana  Pandit,  author  of  the  history  of  Kashmir .  1332 

„  Abu’l-Fazl,  probably  following  the  last  . .  1366 

„  A  couplet  from  Chinese  historians .  1036 

„  De  Guignes’  Researches .  1027 

„  Giorgi,  (period  of  Buddha’s  death)  .  959 

»  Bailly  . *. .  1031 

„  Sir  Wihiam  Jones  . 1027 

„  Bentley,  one  occasion,  1081 ;  on  another .  1004 

„  Jaehrig,  from  a  Mongol  Chronology,  published  by  Pallas . 991 

,5  J apanese  Encyclopaedia,  birth  of  Buddha .  1027 

,,  „  his  death .  960 

„  Matonan-lin.  a  Chinese  historian  of  the  12th  century .  1027 

„  M.  Klaproth  himself,  concurring  with  Sir  William  Jones .  1027 

M.  Remusat  dates  the  death  in .  970 

The  era  adopted  at  Lassa,  and  founded  on  the  average  of  nine  of  the  dates 
quoted  by  Padmakarpo,  who  himself  however  rejects  them .  835 


Tbe  majority  of  these  quotations  concur  in  fixing  the  period  of  the 
existence  of  a  Buddha  about  1000  years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  not,  however,  believed  that  any  chronological  era  is  founded  upon 
this  period:  and  if  derived  from  book  authorities,  or  tradition,  the 
same  would  have  travelled  wherever  the  religion  spread. 

There  is  an  equally  extensive  and  consistent  series  bearing  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  a  Second  Buddha  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ ; 
indeed  most  of  the  eras  noted  are  evidently  identical  in  origin  and  con¬ 
current  in  date  to  the  present  time. 


JAIiT  EEAS. 
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The  Burmese  epoch  of  Gotama’s  death,  as  given  by  Crawfurd  from  a  native  b.c. 

chronological  table  .  544  ^ 

The  Singhalese  epoch  of  Buddha’s  death,  and  commencement  of  their  era,  on 
the  landing  of  Vijaya,  according  to  Tuimoiir  (‘Ceylon  Almanac’  for  1834)  543 
The  Siamese  epoch,  (‘  Oriental  Magazine,’  1825) .  544 


(The  religion  of  Buddha  was  introduced  in  Siam  in  529  b.c.,  according  to 
Finlayson.) 

The  nirvana  of  Sa.kya,  according  to  the  B&j-guru  of  Asam,  occurred  in  the 
18th  year  of  Ajata  Satru,  and  196  ^  years  before  Chandragupta,  the  contem¬ 


porary  of  Alexander,  which  may  agree  thus,  348  +  196  =  .  544 

This  date  may  further  be  reconciled  with  the  other  three  dates 
quoted  by  "Wilson  in  conjunction  with  them,  namely,^ 

The  Singhalese . 619 

The  Peguan . 638 

And  the  Chinese  cited  by  Klaproth .  638 


by  referring  these  latter  periods  to  the  birth,  and  to  the  ministry  or 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Sakya;  for  by  the  Burmese  calendar 
the  first  of  these  events  happened  in  the  year  628  b.c.,  and  the  latter 
608-9.  There  is  a  constant  difierenceof  10  years  throughout  the  early 
series  of  the  latter  chronicle,  which  also  places  the  nirvana  of  Gotama 
in  the  8th  year  of  Ajiitasat  {Ajata-satru),  instead  of  the  18th,  as  above 
given :  by  adding,  then,  a  correction  of  ten  years,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  have  originated,  the  Burmese  dates  will  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  Pegu  and  Ceylon ;  and  they  are  thus  brought  to  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  eras  of  all  the  countries  which 
received  their  religion  from  Ceylon,  or  through  the  latter  from  central 
India.^ 


JAIK  EEAS. 

The  Jains  in  some  parts  of  India  are  stated  to  follow  the  era  of 
their  last  Jina,  Mahavira,  whom  they  make  to  be  the  iircccptor  of 


1  The  ‘  Oriental  Magazine’  makes  this  date  546,  but  the  authority  in  the  text 
is  most  to  be  relied  on.  According  to  the  invariable  rule  of  Eastern  chronologists 
the  year  is  not  numbered  until  after  its  completion.  Thus  an  inscription  or  document 
is  always  dated  ‘so  many  years  hoing  expired  after  the  death  of  Gotuma;’  and  tliiis 
the  year  1  of  the  Burmese  sacred  era  corresponds  with  the  second  current  year  or 
543  B.c,  while  the  epoch,  or  nirvdna  of  Shkya  happened  in  544. 

2  162  years  by  the  Burmese  table  in  (Jrawfurd, 

3  [  The  proof  of  this  sheet  lias  been  submitted  to  Prof.  ’Wilson,  who  intimates  to 
me  that  there  arc  no  new  data  of  sufiieiently  positive  bearing  on  this  (piestion  to 
justify  any  altca-ation  or  emendation  of  Prinsep’s  original  text.  Bmiiouf  seems  to 
place  the  event  in  543  b.c.— ‘  Le  Lotus  do  la  bonne  Loi,’  p.  487.] 

*  The  ‘Journal  Asiatique,’  for  Kovombor,  1833,  contains  a  chronological  table  of 
the  events  of  Buddha’s  life,  derived  entirely  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  authoiities, 
which  makes  it  very  evident  that  the  Eo  or  Buddha  of  1027  b.c.  is  the  same  identical 
personage  as  the  one  who  died  544  b.c.  As  far  as  real  chronology  is  concerned  the  recent 
date  is  alone  in  use;  but  the  more  ancient  date  seems  to  be  supported  by  some 
passages  in  the  Sanskrit  original  text, 
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Gotama,  and  place  a  few  years  anterior  to  iiim,  in  tlie  year  569  b.c., 
and  512  before  Yikramaditya.  Ijfone  of  the  Jain  inscriptions  found  in 
Sontb.  Bihar  or  elsewhere,  however,  shew  any  trace  of  an  exclusive 
chronology,  while  they  invariably  bear  the  common  Samvat  date  of 
Yrkramaditya.  One  inscription  on  a  brass  image  found  on  digging  a 
tank  at  Baghelpur,  is  dated  ^  after  Parsa  925/  ^  which  Dr.  B.  Hamilton 
interprets  ^  after  Parswanatha,  the  twenty- third  teacher  of  the  Jain 
religion,  and  consequently  somewhat  anterior  to  Mahavfra,  who  was 
the  twenty  “fourth ;  ’  but  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  of  these  vague 
epochs. 

buemese  ebas. 

Other  eras  prevail  in  the  Burmese  country,  which  are  more  gene¬ 
rally  employed  for  the  business  of  life,  while  the  sacred  era  is  kept  up 
in  ecclesiastical  documents.  The  Prome  epoch  was  established  by  king 
Samandri,  and  its  first  year  corresponds  with  623  of  the  sacred  epoch, 
or  79  A.n.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Saka  era  of  Salivahana. 
The  present  Yulgar  epoch  used  throughout  Ava  was  established  by 
Puppa-chan-ra-han ;  the  first  year  agreeing  with  639  A.n.  or  1183  B. 
sacred  era.  The  division  of  months  accords  with  the  luni-solar  system 
of  the  Hindus  in  every  respect,  the  year  beginning  as  usual  with  the 
new  moon  of  the  solar  month  Chaitra.  To  reduce  the  Burmese  vulgar 
year  into  the  Christian,  add  638.  Por  the  Prome  era  the  number  78 
must  be  used  for  the  like  purpose.  They  have  also  another  sacred  era, 
called  the  Grand  Epoch,  said  to  have  been  established  by  An-ja-na  the 
grandfather  of  Gotama:  the  first  year  corresponds  with  691  b.c. 

NEWAB  EBA  OF  NIPAL. 

Besides  the  Saka  and  Samvat  eras  introduced  by  the  Gorkha 
dynasty  into  Hipal,  there  is  still  in  use  among  this  people  a  former  era, 
called  the  Hewar,  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  dominant,  or  aboriginal, 
tribe  of  the  valley.  Dr.  Bramley  informs  us  that  the  origin  of  this 
era  is  not  known,  though  many  attempt  to  account  for  it  by  fabulous 
stories.  The  Hewdr  year  commences  in  the  month  of  October,  the  year 
951  terminating  in  1831  a.d.  Its  epoch  concurs  therefore  with  the 
month  of  October,  8\o  a.d.,  which  number  must  be  retrenched  from  a 
Hewar  date  to  have  the  corresponding  Christian  year. 

[In  concluding  Prinsep^s  notices  of  Local  Eras,  I  extract  from  the 
work  of  Albirimf  some  further  details  in  reference  to  Indian  cycles,  to 


1  ‘  Trans.  Ilo3^  As.  Soc.’,  vol.  i.  527. 
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complete  the  quotations  previously  given  in  reference  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Guptas,  inserted  at  p.  268,  vol.  i.] 

‘  Toutes  ces  ercs  preseutent  des  n ombres  considerables  remontent  a  une  antiquity 
recnlee,  et  lours  annecs  depassent  les  nombres  cent  niillc  et  an  dela.  Ces  nombres  ont 
embarrasse  les  astronomes  dans  lours  calculs,  et,  a  plus  forte  raison,  le  comniun  des 
hommes.  Nous  aliens  donner  une  idee  exacte  de  ccs  ores,  et  nous  rapporterons  nos 
calculs  a  I’annec  des  Indiens,  dont  la  plus  grande  partie  correspond  a  Pan  400  do  1’  ere 
de  Yizderdjcd.  Cette  epoque  s’cxpnme  par  un  nombre  rond  ct  n’est  cmbarrassec  ni  de 
dizaines  ni  d’ unites.  Cct  avantage  lui  cst  particulier  et  la  distingue  de  toutes  les  autres 
annecs. 

^  De  plus,  clle  a  ete  rendue  h  jamais  etd^bre  par  la  chute  du  plus  fort  boulevard 
de  PIslamisrae  et  la  mort  de  Tillustre  sulthan  Mahmoud,  lion  du  monde  et  le  pheno- 
m^ne  du  temps :  Dicu  lui  fasse  misericordc !  En  effot,  Mahmoud  expira  moins  d’un 
an  avant  cette  epoque. 

^Le  smdlii  des  Indiens  precede  le  nourouz  (premier  jour  de  I’annec)  des  Perses 
do  douze  jours,  et  il  fut  postdrieur  de  dix  mois  Persans  complcts  ala  nouvelle  dela  mort 
du  sulthan.  .  . 

‘  Toutes  CCS  bres  prdsentent  des  nombres  considerables  ct  remontent  a  une  epoque 
rcculeo  j  voila  pourquoi  on  a  rcnonce  il  en  fairc  usage.  On  eniploie  ordinairement 
les  dres  de  Sri-Harscha,  de  Vikramaditya,  de  Saca,  do  Ballaba  et  des  Gouptas. 

‘Los  Indiens  croient  quo  Sri-IIarscha  faisait  fouillcr  la  terro  ct  cherchait  ce  qui 
pouvait  sc  trouver  dans  le  sol,  on  fait  d’anciens  tresors  ct  de  richcsscs  cnfouics;  il 
foisait  cnlcver  ccs  richesscs  ct  pouvait,  par  cc  moycn,  s’abstcnir  dc  fouler  scs  sujets. 
Son  bro  cst  mise  on  usage  a  Mahourah  ct  dans  la  province  dc  Canogc.  J’ai  entendu 
dire  a  un  honinie  du  pays  quo,  dc  cette  ere  a  cclle  dc  Vikramaditya,  on  coraptait  quatro 
cents  ans ,  mais  j’ai  vu,  dans  I’alinanach  dc  Cachomirc,  cette  ere  rcculeo  apres  celle 
de  Vikramaditya  dc  664  ans.  Il  ni’cst  done  venu  des  doutes  quo  je  n’ai  pas  tiomd 
moycn  dc  resoiidrc. 

‘  L’  dre  de  Vikramaditya  cst  employee  dans  les  provinces  nicridionalcs  et  occidcntalcs 
do  rindo.  On  pose  342,  qu’on  miiltiplic  par  3,  cc  qiu  fait  1026 ;  on  ajoulo  an  prodait 
cc  qui  s’est  ccould  du  schadabda,  mot  par  h'qued  on  dcsignc  le  samvatsara  sexagesimal. 
Voila  cc  qu’on  entend  par  I’bro  dc  Vikramaditya.  J’ai  vii  Ic  mot  schadabda  cite  dans  lo 
livre  du  Boroialoi(>^  compose  par  Mahadeva  Djandaryna.  Lc  procodc  qu’on  cnqoloic 
d’abord  cst  incoimnodc.  Si  on  commem^ait  par  poser  lo  noml)ro  1026  an  lic'U  do 
marquer  sans  aucun  motif  342,  reparation  scrait  plus  simple :  car  admettons  lo  resultai, 
maintenant  qu'on  en  cst  an  premier  samvatsara,  comment  fera-t-on  lorsquc  lossamvat* 
sura,  sc  multiplieront.^ 

‘  L’bre  dc  Saca,  nommeo  par  les  Indiens  Sacakala,  cst  post6’icuro  il  ccdle  de  Vikra¬ 
maditya  do  135  ans.  Saca  ost  lc  nom  dhin  prince  qui  a  rcgim  sur  les  contrccs  situces 
entre  r Indus  et  la  mcr.  Sa  residence  etait  placeo  au  centre  do  I’empirc,  dans  la 
contreo  nommeo  Aryavartha.  Los  Indiens  le  lout  naitre  dans  une  classo  autre  quo 
cello  des  Sakya ;  quclqucs-uns  pretendent  qu’il  ctait  Soudra  ct  originairo  do  la  villo 
de  Mansoura.  11  y  en  a  memo  rpii  disent  qu’il  n’ ctait  pas  dc  la  race  indienne,  ct 
qu’il  tirait  son  origlnc  dc  legions  occidcntalcs.  Les  pcnplcs  ('urent  bcaucoup  h  souflVir 
dc  son  despotismo,  jusqu’ii  CO  qu’il  Icur  vint  du  sceours  do  1’ Orient.  Vikramaditya 
marcha  contre  lui,  mit  son  armcc  en  dcroutc  et  lo  tua  sur  lo  torritoiro  do  Ivorour, 

^  Il  me  scmblc  r6suItor  dc  1’ ensemble  du  passage,  quo  lo  cycle  sexagesimal,  non- 
EGulcment  etait  propro  el  une  ccrtainc  partie  de  I’lndc,  mais  qu’il  etait  d’lmc  institution 
r^^centc.  Le  ealcut  pr^sentd  par  Albyronny  me  fait  croirc  qu’il  commomja  souloment 
I'an  959  dc  noire  6rc. — J^einat^d. 
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situe  entre  Moultan  et  le  chateau  de  Louny.  Cette  epoque  deyint  celebre,  a  cause 
de  la  joie  que  les  peuples  ressentireut  de  la  mort  de  Saca,  et  on  la  choisit  pour  k-e, 
principalenient  chez  les  astrouomes.  D’un  autre  c6te,  Yikramaditya  requt  le  titre  de 
Sri,  a  cause  de  rhonneur  qu’il  s’etait  acquis.  Du  reste,  I’lntervalle  qui  s’est  ecoule 
entre  T  ere  de  Yikramaditya  et  la  mort  de  Saca,  prouve  que  le  vainqueui’,  n’etait  pas 
le  celebre  Yikramaditya,  mais  un  autre  prince  du  meme  nom.  [Here  foUows  the 
passage  quoted  in  original  Arabic,  and  in  the  Drench  and  Engbsb  yersions,  pp.  269, 
271,  Yol.  i. ;  and  the  consecutiye  extract  is  complete  at  p.  269,  'with  the  exception  of 
the  following  sentence,  which  comes  in  after  ‘  241  de  T  ere  de  Saca.’]  L’  ere  des 
astronomes  commence  Tan  587  de  I’^re  de  Saca.  C’est  a  cette  ere  qu’ont  ete  rap- 
portees  les  tables  Kanda  Khataca,  de  Brahmagupta.  Get  ouyrage  porte  chez  nous  le 
titre  de  Arcand.'  [To  this  succeeds  the  sentence  ‘D’apres  cela,’  etc  ;  and  Albiruni, 
after  stating  his  further  difficulties  in  the  reconcilement  of  discrepancies,  and  the 
local  diyergencies  of  the  commencement  of  the  year,  concludes  with  the  passage  giyen 
m  extenso  at  the  foot  of  p.  269.] 

lY.— ERAS  DERIYED  FROM  THE  HIJRA. 

EASLI  OE  HAEYEST  TEAES. 

We  Rave  alluded  iu  tRe  foregoing  pages  to' one  or  two  eras  following 
tRe  solar  and  luni-solar  systems,  wRicR  were  nevertReless  derived  from 
tRe  MuRammadan  year.  TRey  are  1,  tRe  Bengali  san;  2,  the  Yilayati 
(vulgb,  Yilaity)  or  TJmly  year  of  Orissa ;  3,  tRe  PasH  (vulgb,  Pusly) 
year  of  tRe  Upper  Provinces ;  4,  the  Easli  year  of  tRe  Peninsula.  TRe 
circumstances  connected  witR  all  of  tRese  Rave  RitRerto  been  enveloped 
in  some  obscurity.  Warren  was  unacquainted  witR  tRe  first  tRree, 
except  by  imperfect  information  obtained  from  Calcutta.  He  migRt, 
Rowever,  Rave  discovered  at  once  tReir  cRaracter,  Rad  Re  known  tRe 
custom  followed  in  tRis  presidency  of  inserting  tRe  concurrent  dates  of 
all  tRese  eras  at  tRe  Read  of  every  regulation  enacted  by  Grovemment. 

TRe  Persian  almanac  of  tRe  Sadr  Uiwani  ’Adalat,  from  tRe  year 
1764,  inclusive,  Ras  been  translated  by  Mr.  Eeid,  the  Eegistrar  of  tRat 
court,  for  tRe  use  of  civil  officers  in  reducing  tRe  dates  of  native  docu¬ 
ments.  TRese  tables  Rave  proved  very  useful  in  comparing  and  proving 
tRe  scales  introduced  into  the  present  work,  for  facilitating  the  same 
operation. 

Harington's  Analysis  of  tRe  Land  Eevenue  Eegulations,  contains  in 
a  foot  note  (p.  176)  tRe  best  explanation  of  the  Pasli  or  'harvest' 
years,  tracing  their  origin  to  the  year  of  Akbar’s  accession  to  the 
throne,  or  the  2nd  Eabi-ul-sani,  a.h.  963  (14tR  Pebruary,  1556) :  'A 
solar  year  for  financial  and  other  civil  transactions  was  then  engrafted 
upon  the  current  lunar  year  of  the  Hijra,  or  subsequently  adjusted  to 
the  first  year  of  Akbar’s  reign.’  It  Ras  been  by  some  supposed  that 
the  Bengali  san  was  established  by  Husain  Shah,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Bengal,  but  the  following  extract  from  a  Persian  manuscript,  in  posses- 
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sion  of  a  native  gentleman  at  Eenares,  for  wMch.  we  are  indebted  to 
the  kind  inquiries  of  Capt.  Thoresby,  Secretary  of  tbe  Eenares  Sanskrit 
College,  sets  tbe  matter  in  a  very  clear  light,  and  entirely  confirms  Mr. 
Harington’s  statements : — 

‘  From  the  time  of  Amir  Timtir,  until  the  reign  of  Jal^il-ud-din  Muhammad 
Akbar,  there  were  three  eras  in  use,  viz  ,  the  Hijra,  the  Turki,  and  the  Jalhb.  The 
Turki  era  commences  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  computed  in  cycles  of 
twelye  solar  years  each.  In  the  month  Muharram  of  a.h.  1138,  five  hundi*ed  and 
sixty-five  cycles  had  elapsed,  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  following  cycle  was  in  pro¬ 
gress.  Each  year  begins  with  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Jeth  of  the  Hindii 
calendar,  and  the  months  are  lunar.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  as  the  case 
may  be,  an  additional  month  is  introduced  to  balance  the  computations  by  solar  years 
and  lunar  months. 

‘The  Jalali  period  is  dated  from  the  5th  of  the  month  Shaban  in  the  year  468 
Hijra,  under  the  reign  of  Jalhi-ud-din  Toghlak  Shhh,  Ibn-i  Alap  Arsulan  Saljuki. 
The  year  begins  with  the  Hauroz,  or  the  day  that  the  sun  enters  the  zodiacal  sign 
Aries.  There  are  thirty  days  allotted  to  each  month,  and  five  supplemental  days  are 
added  to  the  twelfth  month,  to  which  at  the  expiration  of  every  fourth  year  a  sixth 
day  is  superadded. 

‘As  the  annual  method  of  computation  in  the  Turki  era  accorded  with  that 
observed  by  the  Hmdus  in  reckoning  the  years  of  the  Samvat,  it  was  generally  used 
in  the  preparation  of  records  and  accounts,  etc.,  but  after  the  Emperor  Akbar  had 
extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  and  a  portion  of  the  Hakhan, 
there  were  several  modes  of  computing  time  prevalent  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire :  as  the  Samvat,  mth  its  lunai  months  and  solar  years ;  the  Bengali  era,  in 
which  the  year  began  with  the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  the  veinal  equinoctial  point,  and 
the  months  were  regulated  by  his  passage  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ; 
and  the  Dakhani  era,  which  comprehended  lunar  months,  and  a  lunar  year  beginning 
on  the  12th  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  Bhhdoii.  These  differences  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  perplexity  to  the  accountants  and  other  public  officers  at  length  some 
of  them  drew  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  to  the  subject,  who,  after  deliberating 
with  his  ministers,  desired  that  the  three  foregoing  eras  should  be  made  to  agree  with 
the  year  of  the  Hijra  964,  (963  and  that  appropriate  names  should  be  given  to 
them.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that  the  Samvat  in  Upper  Hinddsthn  should  be 
named  Fasli,  and  should  commence  with  the  month  Aswina  (Kunwar),  in  which  the 
collection  of  land-tax  for  the  following  seasons  is  first  made.  The  era  introduced 
into  Bengal  was  denominated  San-4  JSengdla^  and  the  year  was  continued  there,  in  the 
period  of  its  commencement,  on  the  sun  entering  Aries,  as  heretofore.  This  was 
likewise  the  case  in  the  Hakhan,  where  the  new  ora  was  called  ViUiyati,  because  it 
was  received  from  the  VilCiyat  of  Hinddsthn,  and  the  annual  revolution  continued  to 
be  dated  on  the  12th  Bhhdon.  Tlicse  three  eras  thcreforo  owe  their  origin  to  the  fiat 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  they  are  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Muhammadan 
epoch,  but  the  annual  revolutions  accord  with  those  of  the  eras  which  they 
superseded.' 

Thus  the  object  of  Akbar  was  merely  to  equalize  the  name  or 
number  of  the  year  aU  over  his  vast  empire,  without  interfering  with 
the  modes  of  subdivision  practised  in  different  localities:  and  this 
explanation  will  materially  simplify  the  understanding  of  the  subject 
of  the  four  harvest  years. 
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The  Bengali  san,  the  Yilayati  san,  and  the  Tamil  Basli  year,  may 
be  always  considered  identical  in  character  with  the  Saka  solar  year, 
while  the  Basil  of  the  western  provinces  may  in  like  manner  be  classed 
with  the  Inni-solar  Samvat  there  current. 

The  reason  of  a  year’s  variation  in  the  denomination  of  the  Bengali 
san  win  at  once  be  seen  on  comparing  the  commencement  of  each. 

The  Hijra  yean  963  began  on  the  26th  November,  1555,  ir.s. 

The  concurrent  Basil  year,  963,  began  on  the  1st  of  the  lunar 
month  A'san  (Aswlna),  which  fell  on  the  10th  September,  1555. 

Th  Yilayati  year  963,  on  the  1st  of  the  solar  month  Asan,  which 
occurred  on  the  8th  September,  1555. 

But  the  Bengali  san  963,  began  on  the  1st  Baisakh  falling  within 
the  same  Hijra  year,  which  was  necessarily  that  of  the  11th  April, 
1556. 

The  number  592  must  be  added  to  convert  the  two  first  eras  into 
Christian  account,  if  less  than  four  of  their  months  have  transpired, 
and  593  years,  if  more;  also  593  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
Bengali  san,  and  594  for  the  rest. 

EASLI  EEA  OE  THE  DAEHAH. 

The  Basil  year  of  the  Peninsula,  however,  differs  two  years  from  the 
preceding,  being  apparently  in  advance  of  them.  This  can  only  be 
caused  by  its  having  branched  off  from  the  Hijra  as  a  parent  stock  at 
a  later  period. 

The  year  1240  of  this  Bash  begins  in  July,  1831,  or  in  the  second 
month  of  1247  Hijra.  The  difference  is  seven  years,  which  con¬ 
verted  into  days,  and  divided  by  11,  the  constant  acceleration  of  the 
lunar  year  per  annum,  gives  a  period  of  about  230  years  back  for 
the  epoch  sought.  But  as  the  Basil  only  drops  behind,  one  year  in  33, 
a  latitude  to  that  extent  may  be  allowed  in  fixing  the  epoch  of  its 
foundation.  In  fact,  we  learn  from  Grant  Huff’s  ^  History  of  the 
Marhattas,’  that  this  Hakhanl  era  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jahan,  who,  after  bringing  his  wars  in  Haharashtra  to  a  close  in  1636, 
endeavoured  to  settle  the  country,  and  introduce  the  revenue  system  of 
Tudor  Mul,  the  celebrated  minister  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  Along 
with  the  survey  and  assessment  naturally  came  the  ^revenue  year,’ 
which,  commencing  as  usual  with  the  current  Hijra  year  of  the  time, 
has  now  diverged  from  it  seven  years,  as  above-mentioned. 

The  constant  for  converting  this  era  into  Christian  years  is  4-  590. 
The  year  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sidereal,  but  the  Madras  Government  has 
now  fixed  its  commencement  to  the  12th  July.  Its  subdivisions  are 
however,  little  attended  to,  the  sole  purpose  of  its  application  being  in 
revenue  matters. 


EBAS  OF  AKBAR  AND  MAHARASHTRA. 
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THE  TARIKH  ILAHI,  OR  ERA  OF  AKBAR. 

This  era  was  established  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  (a.h.  992,  a.d.  1584,)  many  years  after  his  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Easli  era,  as  Abtl’l-Eazl  says,  ^  in  order  to  remove  the  per¬ 
plexity  that  a  variety  of  dates  unavoidably  occasions.  He  disliked  the 
word  Hijra,  '  flight,’  but  was  at  fl.rst  apprehensive  of  oifending  ignorant 
men,  who  superstitiously  imagined  that  this  era  and  the  Muhammadan 
faith  were  inseparable.  Amir  Eatteh  TJl-lah  Shirazi  corrected  the 
calendar  from  the  tables  of  Ulugh  Beg,  making  this  era  to  begin  with 
his  majesty’s  reign.  The  days  and  months  are  both  natural  solar, 
without  any  intercalations.  The  names  of  the  months  and  days  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  ancient  Persian  (see  page  143).  The  months  have 
from  29  to  30  days  each.  There  are  no  weeks,  the  whole  30  days 
being  distinguished  by  different  names;  and  in  those  months  which 
have  32  days,  the  two  last  are  named  roz  o  shah  (day  and  night),  and 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  are  called  fl.rst  and  second.’ 

The  epoch  of  the  Ilahi  era  consequently  falls  on  Eriday  the  5th 
Eabi-ul-sani,  a.h.  963,  corresponding  with  the  19th  Eebruary,  1556, 
K.s.  which  number  must  be  added  to  bring  its  dates  into  Christian 
account.  It  is  used  on  inscriptions,  coins,  and  records  of  Jahangir’s 
and  the  following  reigns,  but  generally  coupled  with  the  Hijra  date. 


THE  SHAHHR  (VXJLGO,  SHUHOOR)  OR  SOOR  ERA  OF  MAHARASHTRA. 

There  is  another  era  of  Muhammadan  origin  still  employed  by  the 
Marathas  of  the  west,  entitled  the  Sliahur  or  Soor-san,  a  corruption  of 
the  Arabic  word  shah'kr,  (plural  of  shaliTy  'month,’)  and  literally 
meaning  the  '  year  of  months.*  An  account  is  given  of  this  era  in 
Capt.  Jervis’s  '  Eeport  on  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  southern 
Eonkan.’  That  officer  affirms  on  some  Hj.ndu  authority  that  it  was 
introduced  on  Thursday,  the  6th  Juno,  1342,  a.d.,  in  the  Hijra  year 
743,  while  others  place  it  a  year  sooner :  but  the  computation  of  its 
agreement  with  the  Hijra  year,  says  Cai)t.  Jervis  (in  the  same  manner 
as  was  followed  in  ascertaining  the  epoch  of  the  EasH  year),  shews  it 
to  have  begun  when  the  745th  Hijra  (a.d.  1344)  corresponded  with 
the  745th  Shahdr  sanJ  It  was  probably  adopted  on  the  establishment 
of  one  of  the  Muhammadan  kingdoms  in  the  Dakhan  under  the  reign 
of  Tughlak  Shah. 


^  This  correspondence  would  continue  for  several  years  before  and  after,  so  that 
the  Hindd  account  may  probably  be  correct. 
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The  years  of  this  era  are  denominated  after  the  corresponding 
Arabic  numerals. 

The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  system ; 
the  names  are,  however,  corrupted  in  pronunciation  by  the  Marathas : 


1  Ahadi, 

10  Ashar, 

100  Mdyat  or  Mdya. 

2  Isniy 

20  Ishrin, 

122  Isna-ashrin  may  at. 

3  Salasy 

30  Saldtinj 

200  Miatin. 

4  Arha^ 

40  Arhain^ 

300  Suls  mdyat. 

5  Khams, 

50  Khamsin^ 

450  KJiamsin-arba  mdyat. 

6  Sita^ 

60  Bitain, 

1000  Alf. 

7  Saha, 

70  jSaba^m, 

1100  Mdyat-o-alf. 

8  Saondni^ 

80  Samanm, 

1230  Sulasin  mdyaUn-o-alf. 

9  Tisa-j 

90  Tisa-m, 

1313  Suls-ashar  suls-mdyat-o-alf  1834). 

The  correspondence  with  other  eras  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
brief  rule  for  their  mutual  reduction  : 

/  Christiau  \  /  599  \ 

I  Fasli  ;  [  9  ) 

If  the  given  date  fall  after  the  sixth  month  of  the  Shahiir  year,  it 
will  occur  in  the  next  ensuing  Christian  year ;  and  after  nine  months, 
in  the  next  Saha  or  Samvat  year;  because  the  Shahur  year  begins  in 
June,  at  the  sun’s  entrance  into  the  lunar  mansion  Mriga  (Mrigasirsha.) 
It  is  not  stated  whether  its  subdivisions  follow  the  Hindu  or  Arabic 
system,  but  the  former  may  be  taken  for  granted. 


JALUS  YEAES. 

There  is  still  another  system  of  recording  time  to  which  some  allu¬ 
sion  is  requisite  under  this  head,  as  it  depends,  like  the  foregoing,  upon 
the  Hijra  reckoning,  During  the  dynasty  of  the  Hughal  Emperors, 
the  year  of  the  reigning  monarch  was  usually  inscribed,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  countries,  upon  all  documents  of  a  public  nature.  It  was  also 
particularly  noted  on  the  gold  and  silver  coinage,  where  indeed  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  inserted  under  the  Company’^ rule,  although  the  date  has 
long  remained  unchanged.  The  Hijra  date  was  frequently  added. 

The  jalus-san  {san-i  jaliis)  necessarily  follows  the  Hijra  reckoning, 
and  the  same  tables  will  answer  for  the  solution  of  them  when  the  ac¬ 
cession  day  of  each  sovereign  is  known.  Those  of  the  Mughal  Emperors 
have  accordingly  been  inserted  among  the  festivals  of  the  Muhammadan 
lunar  calendrie  scale,  where  an  explanation  will  be  given*  of  their  ap¬ 
plication.  A  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  Dihli,  in  chronological  succes¬ 
sion,  will  also  be  found  among  the  tables  of  dynasties. 

It  seems  that  the  ‘jaliis-san’  has  been  constituted  a  fixed  era  in 
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the  Southern  Konkan,  commencing  with  the  year  of  Salivahana  1578, 
(a.d.  1656),  and  running  on  henceforward  in  the  ordinary  solar  manner 
contrary  to  all  precedent  in  other  parts  of  India. ^  This  epoch,  derived 
from  Capt.  Jervis’  ^  Report,’  is  anterior  by  two  years  to  the  coronation  of 
Aurangzeh ;  hut  it  corresponds  precisely  with  the  accession  of  Sultan 
’Ali  ’Adi  Shah  II.  to  the  throne  of  Bijapur;  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  it  doubtless  drew  its  origin,  although  from  subsequent  disturb¬ 
ances,  its  correction  was  lost  sight  of. 

In  general  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  duration  of  a 
Muhammadan  monarch’s  reign,  as  well  as  of  his  life,  is  reckoned  by 
lunar  years ;  and  that  both  consequently  require  correction  when  com¬ 
pared  with  other  dates. 


BAJ-ABHISHEK  ERA  OF  TEGE  MABATHAS. 

Only  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jalus  era 
last  mentioned,  another  of  the  same  nature  was  set  up  by  the  Marathas, 
or  at  least  it  has  since  come  into  use,  founded  upon  the  rise  of  their 
power  under  the  famous  Sivaji.  "We  have  the  authority  of  Grant  Duff 
for  fixing  the  date  of  Sivajf’s  ascending  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Shahji,  in  the  year  a.d.  1664,  when  he  first  assumed  the  title  of 
Baja,  and  struck  money  in  his  own  name. 

To  convert  the  Baj-abishek  (meaning  'ointment  of  the  king’)  into 
the  Christian  era,  1664  must  be  added.  The  division  of  months  pro¬ 
bably  accords  with  the  Saka  system. 


BECAPITULATIOX. 

The  whole  of  the  eras  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  imperfect  account 
are,  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  collected  below  in  a  tabular  form, 
with  the  equation  for  their  conversion  into  the  ordinary  reckoning  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  insert  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  corresponding  with  the  first  nominal  year  of  each  of  the 
Indian  eras,  which  will  here  and  there  produce  an  apparent  variation 
from  the  epochs  or  initial  dates  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  (See 
note,  p.  165.) 


^  Jervis’s  '  Report, ’  p.  99. 
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T.VBULAB,  VIEW  OP  ERAS  USED  IN  INDIA,  WITH  THE  EQUATION  POE  CONVEETING  THEM 
INTO  CHRISTIAN  DATES. 


DENOMINA-TION.  commencement  equation. 

The  Eali-yuga  (vulgd,  Eul-jhg)  commences  Friday,  18th  Feb.  ( (before  Christ) 

3102  BC.  I  3102~E:  =  C 

The  first  year  being  reckoned  as  0,  the  year  1  accords  with  j  (after  Christ) 

3101  B  c  t  K— 3101  =  C 


Era  of  Buddha’s  bhth,  by  Chinese  account . 1027  b.c. 

Ditto,  his  nirvana^  in  India,  Ceylon,  Ava,  Siam,  etc.  1st  year=  f 

543  B.c.  I 

Jain  era  of  Makhvira . 1st  year  629  b.c. 

Samvat  (Sumbut)  of  Vikramhditya,  year  1  ==  ))  March,  26  b.c. 

Shka  (Shuk)  of  Saliv4hana  =  equinox .  79  a.d. 

ParasurSma  cycle  of  1000  years  (1st  year  of  4th  cycle  =  Sept. 

825  A.D. 

Grahaparivrithi  ditto,  of  90  years  (1st  year  of  21st  cycle)  = 

1777  AD. 

Vrihaspati  (Jupiter’s)  cycle  of  60  years  (established  in  966  a  d.) 
„  1st  year  of  84th  cycle  (‘  Sdrya-Siddhanta  ’)  =  1796  a.d. 

,,  „  83rd  cycle  (Telinga  account)  ....  =  1807  a.d. 

„  „  14th  cycle  (Tibet  account) . =  1807  a.d. 

„  „  76th  cycle  (Chinese  account)  ....  =  1804  a.d. 

Turkish  or  Ighari  cycle  of  12  years  coincides  with  Tibetan  and 

Telinga  Jovian  cycle,  in  its  initial  year . 

Balabhi  Samvat  of  Somnhth . 1st  year=  March  318  a.d. 

Siva- Sinha  Samvat  of  Gujurht .  „  =  „  1113  a.d. 

Burmerse  era  of  Prome .  „  =  „  79  a.d. 

„  Vulgar  epoch .  „  =  „  639  a.d. 

,,  Sacred  era  (see  Buddha)....  ,,  =  „  543  b  c. 

„  Grand  epoch .  „  „  691  b.c. 

Java  era,  Aji  SS.ka .  „  =  „  74  a.d. 

„  Bali  era .  „  =  „  $1  a.d. 

Niphl,  Kew^r  era .  „  =  „  870  a.d. 

Tibet,  me-Mia-gya-tsJio^  403-ycar  era,  ,,  =  „  622  a.d. 

Hijra,  lunar  year .  begins  July  16,  622  a.d. 

Era  of  Yezdijird,  Persian .  „  June  16,  632  a.d. 

Jalhli  era  of  Mahk-shhh .  „  March,  1079  a.d. 

Tkrikh-i  iUhi  of  the  Emperor  Akbar...  „  March,  1556  a.d. 

Fasli,  revenue  year  of  Upper  India  (established  in  1556  a.d.) 

„  „  of  South  India  „  1638  a.d.) 

Vilhyati  „  of  Orissa .  „  1556  a.d.) 

Benghli-san  „  of  Bengal . „  1556  ad.) 

Shahtir-san  of  the  MarMhas . (introduced  in  1344  a.d.) 

Jalhs-sanofBijapfir . (’Adi  Shhh  II.  1656  a.d.) 

Ehj-abhishok  of  the  Marhthas  . (SivajVs  reign  1664  a.d.) 


not  used. 
545— B  =  C 
B— 543  =C 
not  used. 

—  56| 

+  781 

+  824| 

+1776 

+1795 

+1806 

+1806 

+1803 


disused 
+  3l7i 
+1112 
+  781 
+  638 

—  544 

—  692 
+  73 
+  80 
+  869 
+  621 

see  tables 
+  631J 
+10781 

+  592f 
+  590 
+  592f 
+  593^ 
+  599 
+1656 
+1664 
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BIEECTIONS  FOE  USING  THE  CHEONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 

Most  persons  consulting  the  following  tables  will  wish  to  be  spared 
the  perusal  of  the  description  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  several 
eras  comprised  in  them,  and  will  be  desirous  only  of  obtaining  their 
object  as  directly  as  possible,  namely,  the  conversion  of  a  date  ex¬ 
pressed  in  either  the  Christian,  Hijra,  Samvat,  Seika,  Kali-yug, 
Yrihaspati,  Parasurama,  or  Grahaparivrithi  system,  into  the  corres¬ 
ponding  day  of  any  other  of  the  same  series.  The  present  rules  will 
be  confined  to  this  object.  They  are  partly  repeated,  also,  with 
examples,  on  the  pages  of  the  several  yearly  scales,  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  more  immediate  reference. 

RULES  EOR  ANY  DAY  OP  TIME  PALLING  WITHIN  THE  RANGE  OP  THE  GENERAL  TABLES 

XIII.  AND  XIV.,  NAMELY,  PROM  A.D,  622  TO  A.D.  1900  POR  THE  HIJRA,  AND 

PROM  A.D.  1600  TO  A.D.  1900,  POR  THE  HINDU  ERAS. 

HIJRA  XALENDAR. 

1.  To  find  the  Christian  date  corresponding  with  any  Muhammadan 

date  of  the  Hijra  era, — say  the  17th  of  Hajab  1201  a.h. 

Take  the  initial  day  of  the  year  1201  from  Table  XIII.,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  3  (or  Tuesday)  the  24th  October,  1786  x.s.  Then  set 
the  first  day  of  Muharram  on  the  edge-scale  of  Table  V.  to  the  24th 
October  on  the  proper  column  of  the  Christian  era.  Table  XII.  Oppo¬ 
site  to  the  17th  Hajab  will  be  found  to  stand  the  5th  May  (1787), 
which  is  the  day  required. 

2.  To  find  the  Muhammadan  day  agreeing  with  a  given  Christian 

day, — say  the  17th  March,  1804  (a  leap-year). 

Find  from  Table  XIII.  what  year  of  the  Hijra  commences  next 
before  March,  1804,  namely,  1218  A.ir.,  beginning  on  Saturday,  the 
23rd  April,  1803.  Sot  Scale  V.  to  this  date,  and  read  oil  opposite  to 
the  17th  March,  the  4th  of  Zilhejch  ;  but  because  1804  is  a  leap-year, 
and  the  day  falls  after  the  end  of  February,  one  day  must  be  added  to 
the  scale,  and  the  reading  will  then  be  the  5th  Zilhejeh,  which  is  the  day 
sought.  Should  the  day  of  the  week  be  also  required,  set  the  1st 
Muharram  to  Saturday  on  the  hebdomadal  scale  in  Table  XII.  and  read 
off  5th  Zilhejeh,  Saturday. 

3.  To  find  the  Christian  year  corresponding  with  the  jalus  of  any 

of  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Hihli, — for  instance,  the  19th 

year  of  the  reign  of  Shah  ^Alam  ? 

In  the  column  of  Festivals  in  the  Hijra  kalendar,  page  182,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Shah  ’  A!lam  came  to  the  throne  on  the  1st  of  Jumadi  I,  a.h. 
1173.  Adding  to  this  19,  as  above,  the  general  Hijra  Table  shows 
that  A.D.  1192  commenced  on  the  30th  Jan.  1778: — the  19th  jalus 
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therefore  (by  the  scale)  will  be  seen  to  comaience  on  tbe  29tb  May  of 
tbe  same  year. 

4.  To  convert  a  Hijra  date  into  any  of  tbe  Hindu  eras  correspond¬ 

ing  to  tbe  given  Hindu  date. 

In  these  cases  tbe  intervention  of  tbe  Christian  scale  is  required, 
because  tbe  initial  days  of  tbe  Muhammadan  years  are  given  only  in 
tbe  latter  system.  When  once  tbe  English  day  is  found,  tbe  rules 
already  prescribed  will  answer  for  determining  tbe  remainder  of  tbe 
problem. 

HINDU  SOLAR  OR  SIDEREAL  EALENDAR. 

5.  To  convert  a  date  in  tbe  Kali-yug,  Saka,  or  Eengali-san  eras, 

into  tbe  corresponding  Christian  date, — for  example,  tbe  1st 

of  Jetb  B.s.  1199  =  K.T.  4893  =  Sa'k.  1714. 

By  Table  XIY.  tbe  1st  Baisakb,  x.t.  4893,  of  tbe  Hindu  solar  era 
coincided  with  Tuesday,  tbe  lOtb  April  a.d.  1792.  Therefore  setting 
tbe  index  of  tbe  Hindu  solar  scale,  Table  X.,  to  that  day,  on  tbe  proper 
column  of  Table  XII. : — the  lltb  of  May  will  be  tbe  resulting  date. 

(Erom  tbe  astronomical  formation  of  tbe  Hindu  months,  an  error  of 
a  day  in  tbe  civil  reckoning  will  sometimes  occur,  which  tbe  kalendar 
X.  is  unable  to  correct,  without  a  computation  of  tbe  elements  of  tbe 
beginning  of  tbe  particular  Hindu  month  by  tbe  rule  hereafter  laid 
down,  page  178). 

6.  Tbe  converse  of  tbe  above  proposition  hardly  requires  a  separate 

explanation. 

Example  :  Eequired  tbe  Hindu  solar  day  corresponding  to  tbe 
20tb  December,  1813? 

Tbe  20tb  December,  1813,  must  fall  in  tbe  Xali-yug  year,  4914 
(b.s.  1220),  commencing,  by  Table  XIY.,  on  Sunday,  lltb  April,  1813. 
Setting,  therefore,  tbe  index  of  tbe  Hindu  solar  year  to  tbe  lltb  April, 
tbe  20  tb  December  will  be  found  to  accord  with  tbe  7tb  or  8tb  Pausba, 
4914  x.T.  (The  Yilayati  or  Dakbani  reckoning  gives  tbe  latter,  while 
tbe  Bengali  gives  tbe  former  day.^) 

PESTIVALS. 

The  Hindu  Solar  Kalendar  contains  but  three  festivals  of  any 
importance,  namely,  Charah-^kja,  on  the  last  day  of  tbe  year  (or 
entrance  of  tbe  Sun  into  tbe  first  sign  mesh,  of  tbe  Sidereal  Zodiac), 
called  also  tbe  Batwa-sanhranta : — the  first  day  of  tbe  Yilayati  year  of 

1  It  should  be  remarked  that  'Warren’s  ‘Kala  Sankalita’  gives  the  begiiiniiio'  of 
the  Hindd  solar  year  invariably  one  day  earlier  than  the  reckoning  followed  in^the 
tables  of  the  Sadr  Diwhni.  This  arises  from  his  using  the  Tamil  year  of  the 
‘  Arya  Siddhhnta,’  while  the  ‘  Surya  Siddhhnta  ’  is  used  in  Bengal.  We  have  not 
ventured  to  alter  the  tables,  but  the  correction  may  be  borne  in  mind. 
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Orissa  and  of  the  peninsula  in  general,  viz.,  the  autumnal  equinox,  or 
rather  the  Sun’s  entrance  into  Yirgo : — and  the  Malar- sanlcrdnta,  on 
the  last  day  of  Paushya,  when  the  sun  enters  Capricornus.  The 
Christian  day  on  which  these  occur  will  he  shewn  by  the  scale  when 
the  index  is  adjusted  for  the  given  year. 

LUNI-SOLAR  KALENDAR. 

7.  To  reduce  a  given  date  in  the  Samvat  of  Yikramaditya,  or  in  the 

Pasli  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  to  the  corresponding  approximate 
Christian  day, — for  instance,  the  2nd  Sudi  Phadon(sudf  Bhadra) 
1861,  Samvat,  or  the  16th  Bhadon,  1211,  PasH. 

By  the  general  Table  XIY.,  column  15,  the  Samvat  year  1861,  com¬ 
menced  on  the  day  after  the  last  conjunction,  which  fell  on  Sunday, 
11th  Mai’ch,  1804. 

Setting,  therefore,  the  index  of  the  luni-solar  scale  of  Table  YII. 
(or  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Chaitra),  to  the  11th  March,  we  find 
the  16  th  Bheidon  (Bhadra)  falls  on  the  7th  August.  But  the  year  1861, 
Samvat,  is  an  adlnla,  ‘  lound,’  or  intercalary  year;  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  find  out  what  month  is  repeated,  otherwise  the  denomina¬ 
tion  Bhadon  may  be  a  month  erroneous.  (X.B.  It  is  always  one  of 
the  first  five  months  or  the  last  month  of  the  lunar  year  that  is  repeated). 

8.  To  ascertain  what  month  will  he  repeated  in  the  Hindu  luni- 

solar  year, — taking  for  example  the  year  1861. 

Set  the  index  of  Tabic  YII.  (the  new  moon  of  Chaitra)  to  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  the  luni-solar  year  in  the  solar  kalcndar,  taken 
from  column  16  of  the  General  Table  XIY.  namely,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  1st  of  the  solar  month  Chaitra,  which  month  (by  column 
14,  of  Table  XIY,  will  contain  31  days.) 

It  will  immediately  be  seen,  that  a  second  new  moon  will  fall  on 
the  31st  of  the  same  solar  month  Chaitra;  the  lunar  month  Chaitra 
therefore  will  be  repeated,  and  the  lunar  month  Bhadon  (Bhadra)  will 
fall  a  month  later,  coinciding  with  the  ordinary  month  A'san^  (Aswina.) 

Therefore,  in  reading  off  the  date  opposite  to  the  16th  Bhadon — 
(A'san,)  the  English  date  will  come  out  the  6th  September,  a.d.  1804, 
which  is  now  correct. 

9.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  simple,  regard  being 

paid  to  the  character  of  the  luni-solar  year,  and  the  month  to 
be  repeated  (if  any)  being  first  ascertained  by  the  rule  jusfc 
explained. 

^  The  data  for  this  example  arc  taken  from 'W'arron;  hut  strictly  speaking  the 
intercalation  in  this  case  should  have  belonged  to  the  preceding  year,  since  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  coinmoncement  of  the  new  year  states  that  it  begins  with  the  last  new 
moon  antocclcnt  to  the  first  Baishkh  of  the  solar  kalcndar. 
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Example :  Eind  the  approximate  luni-solar  day  for  tho  first  J uly, 
1812. 

Ey  the  General  Table  XIY.  the  Samvat  year  1869  begins  on  the 
day  following  the  13th  March,  1812;  it  is  an  Adhika  or  intercalary 
year,  beginning  on  the  3rd  of  the  solar  month  Chaitra,  which  contains 
31  days. 

Setting  the  luni-solar  index  accordingly  to  the  2nd  of  Chaitra  on 
the  solar  kalendar,  the  scale  informs  us  at  a  glance  that  two  new  moons 
will  fall  within  the  solar  month  Eaisakha ;  the  lunar  month  of  that 
name  will  consequently  be  repeated,  and  the  denominations  of  the 
following  months  will  be  altered  accordingly. 

Xow,  set  the  luni-solar  index  to  the  13th  March,  and  read  oif  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  1st  July,  the  6th  (Sawan)  Asarha,  1869,  which  is  the 
approximate  date  :  (in  reality  it  feU  on  the  7th,  for  no  fixed  scale  can 
represent  the  yariations  of  the  lunar  month  correctly  to  a  day  in  all 
cases.) 

BULBS  BOR  INTERCALATION. 

It  is  not  however  necessary,  within  the  limits  of  the  General  Table, 
to  resort  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  luni-solar  and  solar  scales,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  month  will  be  intercalated,  since  the  initial  letter  of  the 
month  required  is  given  in  the  14th  column  of  Tab.  XIY. :  thus  AY 
signifies  Adhika  Yaisakha,  or  that  the  month  Yaisakha  will  be  repeated : 
the  whole  of  the  abbreviations  which  can  occur,  and  the  general  order 
in  which  they  do  occur,  are  as  follow  : 


AA  Adhika  Asarha  \ 

/  5th  or  6th  of  Chaitra  (sol.  calendar.) 

AY 

j) 

Vaisdkha 

1  2nd  or  3rd  ditto 

AB 

yj 

Bhddra  1 

\  9  th  or  10th  ditto 

AS 

jj 

Srdvana  y 

\  6th,  7th,  or  8th  ditto 

AJ 

5? 

Jyestha  | 

1  J  g'-S 

1  4th,  5th,  or  6th  ditto 

AC 

}7 

Chaitra 

1  fh  .2  ph  ^ 

f  0  or  1st  ditto  ^ 

AS 

>> 

Srdvana  ^ 

1  (H 

\  6th,  7th,  or  8th  ditto. 

In  this  table,  the  last  column  shews  what  commencing  day  of  the 
Samvat  year  will  cause  particular  months  to  be  intercalated :  when 
therefore,  by  the  rule  just  given,  this  day  has  been  expounded,  the 
existence  and  position  of  an  intercalation  is  also  determined  for  the 
given  year :  thus,  in  the  Samvat  year  500,  as  the  initial  day  falls  on 
the  4th  of  Chaitra,  there  will  be  an  intercalation  of  the  month  Jyestha. 

Some  ambiguity,  however,  will  still  remain  as  to  the  actual  month  to 
be  repeated,  since,  if  Yaisakha  had  32  days  in  that  year  and  Chaitra 
31,  new  moons  would  have  occurred  on  the  3rd  and  32nd  of  Yaisakha, 
and  consequently  the  latter  month  would  have  been  the  one  repeated. 

^  If  Chaitra  he  accounted  the  fini  month  of  the  year  hut  if  it  he  called  the  la^t 
month,  then  the  intercalation  of  Chaitra  occurs  when  the  preceding  luni-solar  year 
begins  on  the  10th  or  11th  Chaitra  solar  kalendar.  Both  cases  are  mot  with  in  the 
tables,  as  though  the  matter  were  indifferent  to  the  Hindd  astronomers. 
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To  overcome  this  unavoidable  degree  of  uncertainty,  the  problem  must 
be  worked  out  systematically  with  the  elements  furnished  by  the 
tables  of  Solar  and  Lunar  Ahargana,  but  such  an  extreme  measure  will 
seldom  or  never  be  required  in  ordinary  cases. 

LIJNAE  TESTIVALS. 

The  days  on  which  the  principal  lunar  festivals  of  the  Hindus 
occur  being  inserted  in  the  kalendar  in  Table  YII,  will  be  solved  in 
European  dates  by  simple  inspection  when  the  scale  is  once  adjusted. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  an  intercalary  year  such 
feasts  as  occur  in  the  double  month  will  be  confined  to  the  nij  or  proper 
month  \  and  as  the  Adhika  or  intercalary  month  falls  always  in  the 
middle  of  the  60  days  (see  page  155),  the  festivals  will  either  happen 
in  the  first  or  in  the  last  fifteen  days  of  this  period.  All  the  festivals 
subsequent  to  it  will  be  shifted  forward  one  lunation  along  with  the 
names  of  the  months. 

TO  CONVERT  SAM  VAT  INTO  ?Ak.A  DATES. 

Eor  instance  what  is  the  Saka  day  for  the  6th  Asara,  1869,  Samvat  ? 

Set  the  initial  day  of  the  luni-solar  scale  to  the  date  of  the  solar 
Chaitra,  given  in  the  General  Table  as  before  (the  3rd  Chaitra,  or  rather 
the  2nd,  because  the  same  General  Table  says,  that  Chaitra  has  31 
days) :  then  (because  also  it  is  an  intercalary  year)  read  off  opposite  to 
the  6th  (Sawan)  Asarha  on  the  lunar  scale, — the  19th  Asarha,  solar 
reckoning,  which  will  be  correct  by  the  Dukhani  account.  The 
Bengali  account  is  in  all  cases  one  day  earlier.  The  Saka  year  corres¬ 
ponding  to  Samvat  1869  by  the  General  Table  is  1726. 

The  same  process  precisely  must  be  followed  to  find  the  Samvat 
from  the  Saka  date ;  only  reversing  the  readings. 

CYCLES. 

Eor  the  years  of  the  several  cycles  of  Parasurama,  Grahaparivritthi, 
and  Yrihaspati,  simple  inspection  of  the  table  will  be  sufficient  to  find 
corresponding  dates,  as  the  sub-divisions  of  these  years  are  seldom  re¬ 
quired.  The  names  of  the  cycle  of  Jupiter  (Yrihaspati)  for  the  nume¬ 
rals  in  column  xi.  will  be  found  in  Table  lY.,  page  163. 

Hote. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  natives,  in  speaking  or 
writing  a  date  in  simple  years,  always  express  the  number  of  years 
expired,  not  the  current  year,  as  is  the  custom  in  Europe.  When  they 
mention  the  month,  therefore,  they  mean  the  month  of  the  following 
current  year:  but  as  the  numerical  denomination  of  the  Hindu  year 
remains  unchanged  throughout  it,  no  thought  need  be  taken  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  expired  years,  unless  where  a  calculation  has  to  be  made 
from  an  initial  epoch.  In  common  parlance  they  may  be  treated  like 
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the  current  years  of  any  other  system,  as  being  more  consonant  \Yith 
our  ideas,  and  less  liable  to  cause  mistakes  in  transferring  dates  to 
and  fro. 

ETJLES  FOE  DATES  TO  WHICH  THE  TABLES  DO  NOT  EXTEND. 

There  are  two  methods  of  solving  Hindu  dates  anterior  to  the 
tables:  1st,  by  finding  the  time  expired  since  the  Kali-yug  epoch 
(which  commenced  on  Friday,  the  18th  February,  of  the  year  3102  b.c.)  ; 
or,  2nd,  by  starting  from  some  more  modern  epoch,  the  correspondence 
of  which  has  been  previously  established.  The  latter  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  method,  and  a  Table  of  such  epochs  (IX.),  taken  from  the 
‘Xali  Sankalita,’  has  been  consequently  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
applj^ing  it  in  page  188  :  thus — 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  Christian  date,  Julian  style,  for  the  15th  Pausha, 
622  Sfiha  ?  (623  current.) 

From  Table  IX.  it  appears  that  the  Saka  year  622  began  on  Saturday  the  20th 
March,  700  A.n.  Set  the  Index  of  the  IlindCi  solar  year  scale  to  that  day,  and  read 
off  the  15th  Pausha  =  6th  December,  700. 

Hut  as  the  Hindu  months  may  vary  in  length  a  day  or  two,  this 
result  (if  requisite)  may  be  verified  by  finding  the  day  of  the  week  of 
both  kalendars  :  thus — 

n.  G.  3>. 

1.  Extract  from  Table  IX.  the  root  of  the  epoch .  (6).  05  50 

Add  from  Table  X.  the  collective  duration  to  the  1st  Pausha...  (1)  18  37 

And  15  days  to  the  16th  of  the  month .  (15)  00  00 

The  sum,  rejecting  sevens,  is . (Monday)  (1)  24  27 

2.  By  the  Dominican  letter  Table  XI ,  of  p.  190,  the  year  700  a.d.  will  be  found 
to  have  commenced  on  Friday ;  whence  (by  the  scale  of  days  in  the  second  part  of 
the  same  table)  the  6th  of  December  will  fall  on  Monday,  which  day,  agreeing  with 
that  just  found,  the  first  computation  is  proved  to  be  correct  to  a  day. 

Answer  Monday,  the  6th  December,  700  a.d. 

Example  2.  What  is  the  Hindu  solar  date  corresponding  to  the  12th  June, 
538  a.d. 

The  epocli  for  the  expired  year  3601,  k  y.,  or  Sfika  422  (the  nearest  in  occurrence 

to  the  year  538  a  d.)  is  .  (6)  21  40  on  the  iSth  March. 

Add  from  Table  YIIL  30  years...  (2)  45  46 
„  „  8  years...  (3)  04  12 

The  year  ICali-yug  3639  began  ...  (5)  10  58,  or  on  Friday  nearest  the  ISth  March, 
538. 

Solve  the  Dominical  day,  by  which  Fiiday  proves  to  be  the  19th  Maich. 

Set  the  index  of  the  Hindu  solar  scale  according  to  the  11th  Maich  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  kalcndar,  and  read  off,  the  12th  June  =  23rd  Asarha. 

Now^,  by  the  Dominical  letter,  the  12th  June  falls  on  a  Saturday  ; 


And  for  the  Hiiidti  year  we  have  as  above .  (5)  10  58 

Add  collective  duration  to  the  first  of  Asfiiha .  (6)  19  44 

And  the  23  days  of  AsMha .  (23) 


Making  the  23rd  Asarha  fall  also  on, 


(6)  30  42  ~  Saturday ;  which 
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proves  the  operation  to  be  correct,  and  the  result  to  be,  Saturday,  the  23rd  Ashrha 
year  460  Saka. 

Example  3.  Expounded  from  the  Kali-yug  epoch.  On  what  Christian  day  fell  the 
18th  Magha,  4903  k.y.  ? 

The  proximate  Christian  year  is  4903 — 3101  =a.d.,  1802  current.  Take  the  con¬ 
tracted  Ahargana  from  Table  VIII,.  viz.  — 

4000  years  =  (2)  01  33 
900  „  =  (5)  52  51 

3  „  =  (3)  46  34 

(4)  40  58 

Deduct  constant,  or  SodJiyam''- .  (2)  08  51 

Year  4904  k.y.  begins  (astronomically),  (2)  32  07,  counting  from  Friday,  or  on 
Sunday  :  and  as  the  fraction  is  more  than  30  gharis,  ^  the  civil  year  will  commence 
on  the  following  day,  or  on  Monday  *  this  is  called  the  stita  dina^  and  must  fall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  General  Table,  somewhere  near  the  12th  April.  By  the  Dominical 
Table,  then,  it  will  be  found  that  Monday  corresponded  Yuth  the  12th  April  of  that 
year. 

The  remainder  of  the  operation  may  bo  performed  as  before,  either  by  the  scale, 
or  by  the  collective  roots  of  the  months,  by  both  the  answer  comes  out  =  Sunday, 
30th  January,  1803. 
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Where  the  tables  do  not  give  the  initial  day  of  the  luni-solar  year, 
it  may  be  found  from  the  table  of  Lunar  Ahargana  in  p.  18G,  by  the 
following  simple  pi'ocess : — 


1  Find  the  number  of  years  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Kali-yug. 

2.  Extract  the  number  of  days  corresponding  with  the  elapsed  period  of  Ilindd 
solar  years  above  found,  from  Table  VIII. 

3.  Extract  also  the  number  of  days  elapsed  in  the  luni-solar  period  corresponding, 
from  Table  VI. 

Subtract  the  latter  from  the  foi'mcr,  and  the  result  is  the  number  of  days  by 
which  the  luni-solar  anticipates  tho  solar  year :  if  the  remainder,  however,  exceed 
one  lunation,  or  29d.  31g.  50p,,  that  amount  must  be  doduclod  from  it ;  because  it  is 
thence  evident  that  an  intercalary  month  would  have  intervened;  tho  rule  for  the 
luni-solar  year  being,  that  it  shall  commence  from  the  last  new  moon  preceding  tho 
solar  year. 

Note. — For  a  correspondence  of  tho  luni-solar  with  the  European  date,  it  will  in 
all  cases  be  necessary  to  expound  tho  beginning  of  the  llindO  solar  year  in  tho  first 
instance. 

Example  :  On  what  European  clay  did  tho  Samvat  year  1600  commonoo  ? 

1S60  Samvat  =  1 

1  1660  +  3044  =r  4701  Ivali-yug  (expired.) 


1  Because  the  moment  ot  the  conjunction  of  tho  planets  at  tho  Iliiidd  o])oeh 
occurred  so  many  days  and  hours  after  the  zero  of  tho  weekly  reckoning.  See  note  in 
page  188. 

“  The  civil  year  begins  at  sunrise  .  the  astronomical  at  noon. 
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1st.  The  number  of  solar  days  elapsed  to  the  end  of  the  Kali-yug  year  4704 


will  be  4000 . 

D. 

1461035 

G. 

01 

p. 

33 

700 . 

255681 

07 

46 

4 . 

1461 

02 

06 

1718177 

11 

25 

Deduct  Sodhyam  or  constant . 

2 

08 

51 

Days  elapsed,  or  root  of  k.y.  4704 . 

1718X75 

02 

34  (Tuesday). 

2nd.  The  number  of  luni-solar  days  elapsed,  by 
Table  VI.  wiU  be  4000  . 

1461025 

50 

19 

700  . 

255675 

49 

49  . 

4  . 

1446 

59 

56 

Days  elapsed,  or  root  of  Samvat  1660 . 

1718148 

40 

04 

Deducting  this  from  the  above,  the  remainder  26  is  the  number  of  days  by  which 
the  luni-solar  year  precedes  the  solar,  the  last  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  falling 
on  the  (30  —  26  =)  4th  of  Chaitra  •  one  day  must,  however,  in  all  cases  be  added 
to  this  result,  as  the  luni-solar  year  begins  on  the  day  after  the  conjunction  of  the 
sun  and  moon. 

The  1st  Baishkh,  solar  year  4704  k.y,  occurs  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  April,  1603 
A.D.,  therefore  deducting  25  days  as  above  stated,  the  year  1660  Samvat  began  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  March,  1603  a.d. 

Setting  the  luni-solar  scale  accordingly  to  that  day,  any  intermediate  day  of  the 
year  may  be  found .  having  previously  determined  whether  any  and  what  month  of 
the  year  will  undergo  repetition  or  expungement,  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  page  178. 

Example  2.  What  day  of  the  Samvat  era  corresponds  with  the  1st  January  a.d. 
1  o.s.  ? 

The  year  a.d.  1  -Eali-yug  3102  =  Samvat  58  ;  but  as  these  years  begin  in  March- 
April,  the  1st  January  will  fall  in  the  preceding  years  respectively,  viz.  k.y.  3101, 
and  Sam.  57. 

For  the  initial  day  of  the  solar  year  we  have,  epoch  of  3101,  by  Table  IX.  =  14th 
March  a.d.  0.^ 

The  solar  days  expired,  omitting  fractions,  will  be .  3000  =  1,095,776 

100  =  36,526 

1  =  365 


1,132,667 

The  luni-solar  days  will  be  (Tab.  VI.) .  3000  =  1,095,732 

100  =  36,500 

1  =  354 

Two  intercalary  months...  =  69  1,132,645 

The  Samvat  precedes  the  solar  year  by  22  days 

and  consequently  begins  on  the  20th  February,  a.d  0.,  and  by  the  formula  in  page 
177,  it  will  be  a  ^  lound’  year,  repeating  either  the  month  Bh§.dra  or  Sravana. 

Setting,  therefore,  the  index  of  the  luni-solar  kalendric  scale  to  the  20th  Feb. 
in  the  appropriate  Christian  scale,  the  first  of  January  will  be  found  to  fall  on  the  5th 
of  Magha  (Phalguna)  or  ‘Samvat  57,  Mdglia-hadi panchami: 

1  Some  chronologists  mahe  the  year  0  =  1  b.c.,  and  indeed  this  is  the  common 
mode  of  reckoning. 
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It  is  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  the  present  practical  rules, 
to  furnish  methods  for  correcting  the  approximate  lunar  day,s  solved  as 
above :  for  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Varren^s, 
Jervis’,  or  Bentley’s  tables;  but  as  the  lunar  equations  seldom  exceed 
half  a  day  in  time,  the  moon’s  mean  place  will  always  be  within  one 
day  of  the  truth. 


MONTHS. 


V  -MUHAMMADAN  LUNAR  YEAR. 


METHOD  OP  ADJUSTING  THE  CALENDllIC  SCALES. 


Lay  tlic  "book  opcu  on  a  tabic  •  take  tbe  two  required 
pages  m  tlie  hands  and  depress  them  with  opposite  cur¬ 
vature.  They  will  then  bear  side  motion  so  as  to  adjust  the 
respective  indices. 

N.B. — The  duration  of  a  day  is  represented  by  the  space 
between  two  hnes  on  the  scale,  not  by  the  Imes  themselves. 


The  Muhammadan  Year  is  of  the  most  simple 
construction,  consisting  of  twelve  months  of  thirty 
and  twenty-nine  days  alternately,  with  an  intercalary 
day  added  to  the  last  month  on  the  2nd,  5th,  7th, 
10th,  I3th,  16th,  18th,  21st,  24th,  26th,  and  29th 
years  of  a  cycle  of  30  lunar  years.  Eor  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  seepage  144 

APPLIOATION  op  THE  SCALE. 

To  find  the  European  day  correeponding  to  any 
Hijra  datc^  or  vice  versa  ? 

Erom  the  General  Table  find  the  day  on  which 
the  Hijra  year  commences,  to  which  set  the  index  of 
the  present  scale  (or  the  1st  day  of  Muharram),  in 
that  one  of  the  columns  of  the  European  calendar, 
which  may  bo  most  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

acquired  the  Hnglish  day  corrcsp)onding  to  the  l%th 
IShdhd7i,  A.H.  1228  ? 

By  the  Geni'ral  Table  of  tho  Hijra,  tlic  yiair  1228 
comuK'ncod  on  Monday,  4th  January,  1813:  setting 
therefore  th('  1st  Muharram  to  that  day  in  tho  outer¬ 
most  column  but  one  in  page  191,  there  will  be  found 
opposite  to  the  12ih  Shhbfui,  tho  10th  of  August, 
which  is  tho  day  viapiired. 

To  find  the  name  of  tht^  day,  set  the  imh'x  to  Mon¬ 
day  in  tho  column  of  W(‘ek.s  and  days;  tho  12th  Shhbhn 
will  bo  found  to  fall  on  Jbiesday. 

Tho  jalds  years  of  tho  Mughal  Emperors  mnst  In? 
converted  into  Hijra  years,  hy  adding  tho  initial 
years  in  each  case,  found  in  the  column  of  ^  h'stivals/ 
and  then  expounded  as  in  the  exatnple  just  given. 


FESTIVALS,  ETC. 


New  year’s  day,  1. 

Fete  of  Hasan  and  Hosam 
called  the  ‘  Muharram,’ 
kept  by  Shlas,  whole  month 


Jahi'inddr  Shah,  j.  14th,  1124. 


Akbar,  j'alUs  3rd,  963. 


Shah  A’lam,  jalUs  1st,  1173. 
Ahmad  Shah,  j  2nd,  1161. 
Humayun,  jalds  9th,  937. 


Auiangzlh,  jalus  1st,  1068. 
Shah  Jahan,  jalds  8th,  1037. 


Jahangir,  jalds  24th,  1014. 


Shah-i-barat,  full  moon. 


Ramzan  bcgm.s,  3)  or  Ist. 
Bubar,  jalils  ath,  H99. 
Akbar  n.,  jalilK  (Jth.  1221. 
A’lamglr  ii.,  j.  lOth,  1167. 
Tuimfu',  jali'iH  12th,  771. 


E(‘(l-ul-fltr.  3)  or  1st. 


Bakr-ec'd,  0th. 


Muhammad  Shall,  j. 25th, 1131 
Bahadur  Shah,  j.  1st,  U18. 


§L 

O 

o 

o 

o 

G 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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Table  VI. — Akargay^a  Chandramana,  or  Luni-solar  Periods,  rechoned 
from  the  leginning  of  the  Kali-yug,  according  to  the  Siirya  Siddhdnta, 
to  find  the  root,  or  commencement  of  any  Luni-solar  Year. 

The  days  in  this  account  are  reckoned  from  Thuisday. 


’S.IU3A. 

Luni-solar 

Poiiods. 

Years. 

Luni-solar  Periods. 

1 

Lum-solar  Periods. 

D. 

a. 

p. 

n. 

G 

p. 

D. 

o. 

p. 

1 

(4) 

354 

22 

01 

20 

(0)  7294 

03 

19 

300 

(1) 

109558 

28 

53 

2 

708 

44 

03 

30 

(0)  10955 

50 

53 

400 

4) 

146087 

49 

07 

3 

0) 

1092 

37 

54 

40 

(0)  14588 

06 

37 

500 

182617 

09 

21 

4 

h 

1446 

59 

56 

50 

(0)  18249 

54 

11 

600 

4) 

219146 

29 

35 

5 

(2 

1801 

21 

57 

60 

(1)  21911 

41 

46 

700 

(0) 

255675 

49 

49 

6 

(1) 

2185 

15 

48 

70 

(0)  25543 

37 

31 

800 

(4) 

292205 

10 

04 

7 

(5) 

2539 

37 

50 

80 

(1)  29205 

45 

06 

900 

(5) 

328704 

58 

27 

8 

(2) 

2893 

59 

51 

90 

(2)  32867 

32 

40 

1000 

(2) 

365234 

18 

42 

9 

3277 

53 

43 

100 

(1)  36499 

48 

24 

2000 

(6 

730498 

09 

13 

10 

h) 

3632 

15 

44 

200 

(5)  73029 

08 

38 

4000 

(6)  1461025 

50 

19 

To  find  on  what  day  of  the  Solar  month,  Chaitra,  the  beginning  of  any  luni-solar 

year  falls. 

1.  From  table  VIII.  of  Solar  Ahargana  page  188,  extract  the  number  of  solar 
days  elapsed  for  the  period  of  the  Kali-yug. 

2.  From  the  present  table  extract  in  a  similar  way  the  number  of  days  elapsed  in 
the  same  luni-solar  period. 

3.  Subtract  the  latter  from  the  former,  and  if  the  remainder  exceed  291  days,  then 
subtract  that  amount  so  that  the  remainder  shall  always  be  less  than  29 

4.  This  remainder  is  the?r;ihe  number  of  days  by  which  the  lunar  year  precedes  the 
solar,  and,  counted  back  from  thtf*  30th  of  the  solar  month,  Chaitra,  shows  the  date  in 
that  month  with  which  h^ommcnces. 

For  an  example,  seepKIpi. 


SPECIMEN  OP  A  LUNAB  MONTH  PBOM  THE  HINDU  CALENDAB  POB  THE  INTEBCALABX 
MONTH  CHAITBA  OP  THE  4924TH  LUNI-SOLAB  YEAB  OP  TUB  ICALI-YUG. 

Adhika  Chaitra,  or  Phalguna-itiek. 


Sukla-Paksha,  or  Sudi. 


Krishna-Paksha,  or  Badi. 


I? 

^  O 

II 
^  § 


1 1  li'  1 1  i  1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  I  i  1 1  § 

liiiiiiiiiiiiifiraiiiimiiiigsi 

FHe5ieO'^w5COJ>>oooa>^cq  eo  Th>rs  ooooc»OrH<Neo'fW  »ri 


I  i  I  I  I  \  \  f-T 


o 

rri  I  I.  I  r 


*  '  '  I  I  I  I.  '  I  I  I  I  I"  V  |'  "'i  'l  't  i  I  i'  i'  i'  i'  ['  "I'" 


u  .  ^  I— 


iOFHC<»CQM<‘ra«Ol^0005C 


Civil  Solar  month  Chaitra,  K.Y.  4924  Current. 


!S  ^ 
© 


This  scale  shows  how  the  lunar  civil  day  is  coupled  with  the  solar  civil  day  in  whicl 
it  ends  :  that  when  two  tithis  end  in  one  day,  the  second  tithi  is  expunged :  and  whei 
none  end  in  a  civil  day,  the  tithi  is  reckoned  twice ;  see  p.  155. 


YEAH. 


EXPLANATION. 

The  divisions  on  the  outer  edge 
express  mean  semi-lunations,  or 
the  mean  time  of  the  moon’s  con¬ 
junction  and  opposition,  shewing 
their  connection  with  civil  time  in 
the  adjoining  column  of  days, 
wherein  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  day  of  the  month  occurs  on 
the  following  the  conjunction. 
The  figures  of  this  column  follow 
the  ordinary  reckoning  of  the 
waxing  and  waning  moon,  sud% 
and  hadi, 

A.  means  amavasga^  or  conjunc  - 
tion. 

P.  purnimaj  or  full  moon. 

■■■■■■  ^adi  or  Irishna-paksha, 
dark  half  of  the  month. 

1 sudi  or  sulcla-palcsha, 

bright  ditto. 

The  inner  column  of  figures 
gives  the  days  of  the  lunar  months 
as  used  in  the  FasU  year,  begin¬ 
ning  always  with  the  full  moon. 

The  names  of  the  months  fol¬ 
low  the  same  rule,  beginning  with 
the  full  moon;  so  that  the  Samvat 
year  begins  in  the  middle  of 
Chaitra. 

The  names  in  capitals  give  the 
months  as  they  occur  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  year. 

AYlicn  a  month  is  intercalated, 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  ,  and  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  months,  and  festivals  cor¬ 
responding,  are  shifted  forward 
one  lunation.  In  such  cases  the 
second  column  of  names  must  be 
used  from  the  intercalated  month 
onwards. 


nuLE. 

To  find  wit  at  month  i&  to  "be  re¬ 
peated  in  cm  intercalary  year  ? 

Set  the  index,  or  navardtra  to 
the  date  in  the  sohii  month  Chai¬ 
tra  of  the  ni'xt  page  on  which  it 
falls  bv  the  General  Table,  column 
xvi.  I’liGn  cast  the  eye  dowm  the 
scale,  and  observe  wdiether  and  in 
wdiat  solar  month  two  new  moon.s 
occur:  that  month  will  beconu' 
adliika  or  repeated. 

If  in  any  solar  month  (Pausha 
or  Mfigh)  no  now  moon  occurs, 
that  month  will  bo  Jeehaya  or  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  luni-solar  year. 

To  find  the  Christian  day  of 
any  Samvat  or  Fasli  date,  sot  the 
index  to  the  oxnoimdiu'j'  initinl 


iJNii!.±tVAl.S  Ui> 

MEAN  LUNATIONS] 


29  31  50 


59  03  40 


35  30 


118  07  20 


147  39  11 


177  11  01 


23G  14  41 


205  40  31 


205  18  21 


321  50  n 


\  j  xiubt:  KeiJi  tifc.  iiouudyis 

are  marked  . 


(it)  a, year  begms. 
Manwantaia,  3 
^Jtdnmavamt,  sudi,  9. 
Manwantai  a^fm. 


^Alshaya  t;a^i^rt,sudi,3 
Na)  isinha,  sudi,  14. 


Arnija  s  It  anti,  sudi,  6. 
^JDasei'a,  sudi,  10. 
‘’^JSFirpila,^  fast  do.  11th. 
*Snan  yat)  a,  full  m. 


I’^Unth  ydtray  sudi,  2. 
f?o.,  sudi  10. 

Gurii-pffja .  Karnghan- 
ta  f  in, 

Manwantai'a,  badi,  8. 

‘^jSfdg-panchavni,  sudi,  5. 

Pahiti'a,  11. 

*Rdk1ii  pui'Himd,  f.m. 
JBJiadii-hrisJum,  3. 
^Janamasthainl,  badi,  8 
^Nandathova^  badi,  9. 
Yugddya,  badi,  13. 
Mamcantni'a,  sudi  3. 

Anantacltaturdasi,  s.l4. 
l-’asU  year  bcguis. 

15  days  of  b. 

‘^JOui ga-pf(j(i,mAi,15 1\. ) 
f^Ji(i)n/i/ay  io  days.  ) 
Jiijai  dacavii,  s.  10. 
Phai'cit  inilciOy  s.  11. 


*"1)1  It'd h  dlCafi-aiMja.} 

‘^Ilhaiddj, 

*./agfiddfidt>'i, 

Kd  rtik-pu)')i  i  in  d , 
Bhairavety  badi,  8. 


BisdchmoclmVy  sudi,  14, 
Mamcmiara,  badi,  8. 

*Ganhh  vhatartluy  b.  4. 

JugddyUy  15. 

*ldri punch  aim,  sudi,  5. 

\^Jt(ttuniiy  KiuU  14. 
J^rydg-uundn,  full  m. 

l^Sicardtriy  badi,  14. 

cominmcetiy  «.  8. 

J/tdiy  nr  'DolyutrUy  15. 
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INDIAK  CHEONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


Table  YIII. — Solar  Ahargana,  or  days,  gharis,  and  pah  elapsed  from  the 
leginning  of  the  Kali-yug,  for  any  period  of  years,  [with  the  days  of 
the  week  {within  IraeJcets)  obtained,  ly  dividing  the  collective  days  ly  7.] 


cc 

3 


Time  corresponding. 


Time  corresponding. 


D.  G. 

1  (1)  365  15 

2  (2  730  31 

3  (3)  1095  46 

4  (5)  1461  02 

5  (6  1826  17 

6  (0)  2191  33 

7  (1)  2556  48 

8  (3)  2922  04 

9  (4)  3287  19 

10  (5)  3652  35 


31 

03 

34 

06 

38 

09 

41 

12 

44 

15 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

200 


(4)  7305 

(2)  10957 
(1)  14610 
(6)  18262 

(5)  21915 
(4)  25568 

(3)  29220 
(1)  32873 

(6)  36525 
(6)  73051 


G. 

p. 

10 

30 

300 

45 

46 

400 

21 

01 

500 

56 

16 

600 

31 

31 

700 

06 

47 

800 

42 

02 

900 

17 

17 

1000 

52 

32 

2000 

45 

04 

4000 

Time  corresponding. 


(6) 

109577 

37 

37 

146103 

30 

09 

¥) 

182629 

22 

42 

219155 

15 

.14 

¥) 

255681 

07 

46 

(6) 

292207 

00 

19 

51 

328732 

52 

51 

(5 

365258 

45 

23 

(4 

730517 

30 

47 

(2) 1461035 

01 

33 

Prom  any  period  found  by  tbis  table,  tbc  constant  quantity  2  days  8  gb.,  51  pi.  is  to 
be  subtracted,  because  tbe  epoch  of  the  Kali-yug  occurred  tnat  time  after  the  zero  of 
the  table.  The  days  of  tbe  week  are  to  be  counted  from  Friday. 

Tbe  solar  ahargana  are  required  at  length  to  find  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  luni-solar 
year,  as  explained  in  page  186,  and  in  tbe  text  at  page  181. 

To  find  tbc  beginning  of  tbe  Solar  year,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  out  tbe 
figures  between  brackets  (with  tbe  gharis  and  pals,  where  accuracy  is  required)  for  tbe 
odd  years  of  tbe  centurj ;  and  add  them  to  the  epoch  of  tbe  nearest  century  in  tbe 
following  table  as  explained  in  page  180. 


Table  IX, — Epochs  of  Hindii  Solar  Years  occurring  in  centuries  before 
or  after  Christ,  J.  S. 


To  be  used  for  finding  tbc  beginning  of  any  year,  without  reference  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Kali-yug. 


European 
year  before 
Christ. 

'3 

W  fee 

Epochs. 

Date 

in 

March. 

Em'opean 
year  after 
Christ. 

^  til 

5 

1000  ' 

2101 

I). 

(1) 

G. 

20 

p. 

25 

5 

300 

3401 

900 

2201 

12 

30 

6 

400 

3501 

800 

2301 

1) 

04 

35 

7 

500 

3601 

700 

2401 

(0 

56 

40 

7 

600 

3701 

600 

2501 

(0) 

48 

40 

8 

700 

3801 

500 

2601 

(0) 

40 

50 

9 

800 

3901 

400 

2701 

(0) 

32 

55 

10 

900 

4001 

300 

2801 

(0 

25 

00 

11 

1000 

4101 

200 

2901 

(0 

17 

05 

12 

1100 

4201 

100 

3001 

(0) 

09 

10 

13 

1200 

4301 

A.l>.  0 

3101 

(0) 

01 

15 

14 

1300 

4401 

100 

3201 

6) 

53 

20 

14 

1400 

4501 

2t)0 

3301 

6) 

45 

25 

15 

1500 

4601 

Saka 

year. 

Epochs. 

Date 

in 

March. 

D. 

G. 

p. 

222 

(6 

37 

30 

16 

322 

6 

29 

35 

17 

422 

V) 

21 

40 

18 

522 

6) 

13 

45 

19 

622 

(6) 

05 

50 

20 

722 

(5) 

57 

55  1 

20 

822 

(5) 

50 

00  1 

21 

922 

(5) 

42 

05 

22 

1022 

¥) 

34 

10 

23 

1122 

(5) 

26 

15 

24 

1222 

5) 

18 

20 

25 

1322 

(5) 

10 

25 

26 

1422 

(5) 

02 

30 

27 

From  1600  a.d.  tbc  General  Table  furnishes  a  continuation  of  the  above  epochs. 
iVb^e.— When  this  table  is  used,  the  days  of  the  week  arc  to  be  counted  from  Sunday. 
Example.— On  what  day  docs  tbc  year  4250  K.  Y.  commence? 


Nearest  epoch  4201  gives .  (5)  34  10 

Add  for  40  years,  (table  vih.)  .  (1)  21  01 

9  ditto  .  (4)  19  44 


Counting  from  Sunday,  it  begins  on  tbc  (4)  14  55,  fourth,  or 

Thursday  falling  nearest  to  the  23rd  ot'  March,  a.i>.  1149. 


X.-HINDU  SOLAR  OR 
SIDEREAL  YEAR. 


EXPLANATION. 

The  divisions  on  the  outermost 
edge  of  the  paper  shew  the  cor' 
rect  astronomical  lengths  of  the 
Hindu-solar  months,  agreeing 
with  the  quantities  in  the  column 
headed  Collective  Dui*ation. 

The  scale  of  days,  gives  the 
eivil  division  of  the  months  when 
the  astronomical  year  commences 
at  or  near  sunrise :  it  is  liable  to 
variation  when  otherwise ;  hut 
the  first  and  second  three-monthly 
periods  always  contain  94  and  93 
days  respectively. 

The  names  of  the  months  in 
Bengali  and  Tamil,  and  their 
astronomical  duration,  are  given 
in  the  column  of  months. 


To  Jind  the  European  date  of 
any  day  in  the  Kali-yicg,  Saha, 
Bengali  san^  or  Yildyatyor  Tamil 
eras :  or  vice  versd. 

Set  the  index,  or  1st  Bysfikh, 
to  the  initial  day  of  the  Christian 
year  extracted  from  the  General 
Table,  or  found  by  means  of  the 
Table  of  Epochs  in  the  opposite 
page ;  and  read  ofi‘  the  date  re¬ 
quired. 

To  resolve  the  Ilindd  solar  (late 
coiicurrring  with  any  day  of  the 
luni-solar  year,  Samvat  or  Easli, 
set  the  index  ot  the  limi-solar 
scale  (p.  187)  to  its  expounded 
day  in  Chaitra  and  read  off  the 
day  required,  which  will  however 
be  only  an  approximation,  as  tlie 
lengths  of  the  lunar  months  vary 
in  a  trifling  degree. 


FESTIVALS. 


Year  bogiiis, 
on  O’s  entering  tEe 
sidereal  .sign  {md- 
sha)  called  Satwa- 
sankranf. 


Kark~sa7ikrant. 
{Shankodhai'a  indla  at 
Benares.) 


Vildyati  year  begins,  1. 


Tula-sankrant. 


(The  Lmxi- solar  year  com-  ^ 
inences  on  the  last  new  moon  ^ 
occurring  in  this  month.)  ► 


COLLECTIVE 

duration. 


MONTHS. 

Tam.  Ben. 


Makar -sankrant , 


G.  p. 

a 

(D 

t 

'o 

>. 

cJ 

n 

(2)  30  55  32 


(0)  G2  19  4t 


(2)  93  56  22 


(6)125  24  34 


(2)156  26  44 


(-1)186  54  06 


(6)216  48  13 


(1)246  18  37 


(2)275  39  30 


(4)305  06  40 


(5)334  55  10 


o  •  W 

Y 


A 

tooq  t*-  rv  CA 


02  ^ 


03  pJ 


Si-  hJ 

cs  w 


o*  tj-  > 
to 

O  S 
cn 


gp-  g  I 

•4-.  .  jj. 


t  t 

t  « 
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Table  XI. — To  jindj  the  day  of  the  week  for  any  date  from  5000  b  c.  to 
2700  A.B.  First  Fart — for  New  TeaFs  Fay  of  any  Year. 


Centuries  before  CLnst. 

Odd  years, 
of 

Centuries. 

O.  style.  N.  Style. 

4800 

4100 

3400 

2700 

2000 

1300 

600 

4700 

4000 

3300 

2600 

1900 

1200 

500 

4600 

3900 

3200 

2500 

1800 

1100 

400 

4500 

3800 

3100 

2400 

1700 

1000 

300 

4400 

3700 

3000 

2300 

1600 

900 

200 

5000 

4300 

3600 

2900 

2200 

1500 

800 

100 

4900 

4200 

3500 

2800 

2100 

1400 

700 

0 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

0 

28. 

56. 

84. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su 

Sa. 

Fr. 

.1 

.29 

.57 

.85 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

2 

30 

58 

86 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

3 

31 

59 

87 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

AC. 

4. 

32 

60. 

88 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

AC. 

Su. 

.5 

.33 

.61 

.89 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

6 

34 

62 

90 

Yf, 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

7 

35 

63 

91 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY 

8. 

36. 

64. 

92. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

.9 

.37 

.65 

93 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY, 

Tu. 

AC. 

Su. 

10 

38 

66 

94 

Fr. 

Th. 

W 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

11 

39 

67 

95 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

12. 

40. 

68. 

96 

Yf. 

Tu. 

M, 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th, 

.13 

.41 

.69 

.97 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

14 

42 

70 

98 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

AC. 

15 

43 

71 

99 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY 

Tu. 

AC. 

Su. 

16. 

44. 

72. 

Fr. 

Th. 

■w. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

.17 

.45 

.73 

Yf. 

Tu. 

M, 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

18 

46 

74 

Tu, 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

19 

47 

75 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

'Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

20 

48. 

76. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

AC. 

.21 

.49 

.77 

Fr. 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa 

22 

50 

78 

Th. 

W. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

23 

51 

79 

■VY. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

24. 

52. 

80. 

Tu. 

M. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

.25 

.53 

.81 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

AC. 

26 

54 

82 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

AC. 

Tu. 

27 

55 

83 

Centuries  after  Chiast. 


1700 

2100 


0 

700 

1400 

2100 


100 

800 

1500 

2200 

1800 

2200 

200 

900 

1600 

2300 

300 

1000 

1700 

2400 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Th. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

Tu. 

AC. 

Su. 

AY. 

Tu. 

AC. 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

Fr. 

Th 

AY. 

Su 

Sa. 

Fr 

AC. 

Su 

Sa. 

Tu. 

AC. 

Su. 

AY. 

Tu. 

AC. 

Fr. 

Th. 

AY. 

Sa. 

Fr 

Th. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

AC. 

Su. 

Sa. 

AY. 

Tu. 

AC 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

Fr, 

Th. 

AY. 

Sa, 

Fr. 

Th. 

AC. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Tu. 

AC. 

Su. 

AY. 

Tu. 

AC. 

Th. 

AY. 

Tu. 

Sa 

Fr. 

Th. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Fr. 

AC. 

Su. 

Sa. 

Tu. 

AC. 

Su. 

6f, 

130< 

2000 

2700 


Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

\L. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th 

Sa. 

Su. 

M. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Su. 

M. 

Tu. 

W, 


M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Su. 

M. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Tu. 

■w. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Su. 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su 

M. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 


Su. 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

M. 

'W, 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

M. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Su 

M. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Tu. 

W. 

Th. 

Fr. 


Sa. 

Su.  1 
M. 

Tu. 
Thf 
Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 
Tu. 
W. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Su. 

M. 

Tu.l 

Si 

Sa. 

Su. 

M, 

W. 
Th. 
Fr. 

Sa. 

M. 

Tu, 

W. 

Ti. 


Second  Fart— for  Months  or  Fays. 


Day.s 

Additive. 

.Taniiary. 

October 

February. 

Mar  ell. 
November 

January,  L.  Y. 
April. 
July. 

May. 

June. 

Fob.,  L.  Y. 
August. 

September 

December. 

0 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

5 

12 

19 

26 

2 

9 

16 

23'30 

7 

14 

2128 

4 

11 

18 

25 

613  20 

27 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

1 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

6 

13 

20 

27 

10 

17 

24 

31 

1 

8 

15 

2229 

5 

12 

19 

26 

7  14  21 

28 

4 

11 

18 

25 

2 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

4 

11 

18 

25 

2 

9 

16 

23130 

6 

13 

20 

27 

1 

8  15  22 

29 

5 

12 

19 

26 

3 

4 

11 

18 

25 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

5 

12 

19 

26 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

2 

9  16  23 

30 

6 

13 

20 

27 

4 

5 

12 

19 

26 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

13 

20 

27 

4 

11 

1825 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

3 

1017,24 

31 

7 

14 

21 

28 

.5 

6 

13 

20 

27 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

1 

14 

21 

28 

5 

12 

19  26 

2 

9 

1C 

23 

30 

4 

11  18  25 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

6 

7 

14 

21 

28 

4 

11 

18 

25 

1 

8 

J 

15 

22 

29 

6 

13 

2027 

3 

10 

17 

24 

5 

12'l9|26 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

EXPLANATION. 

Any  year  being  given,  either  before  or  after  Christ,  Old  or  New  Style,  find  the  century  at 
the  top  of  the  Table  and  the  odd  years  in  the  middle  column.  The  square  of  intersection  shows 
the  day  on  which  the  year  commences.  Then  look  for  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  lower  parF 
of  the  same  table,  and  on  a  line  with  it,  in  the  first  column,  is  shown  the  number  of  days  to  be 
added  to  the  initial  day  of  the  year  first  found :  thus  the  15th  of  April,  1833,  will  fall  on 
Sunday  +  6  =  Saturday. 

If  the  given  year  be  a  leap  year,  and  the  month  January  or  February,  it  must  be  looked  for 
under^  January,  L.  Y.  oi^Februpy,  L.  Y.  A  leap  year  after  Christ  is  marked  by  a  dot  on  the 
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IKDIAK  CHEONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


GENERAL  TABLE  OP  THE  HIJRA. 

Note. — The  Hijra  Chronological  Table  has  been  collated  with  that  jjnblished  in 
Playfair's  *  Chronology,’  as  several  errors  of  the  press  were  discovered  in  Warren’s 
^  Kala  Sankalita.’  The  dates  are  expressed  in  old  or  Julian  style  up  to  the  year 
A  D.  1750,  after  which  they  are  continued  in  new  or  Gregorian  style. 

In  the  initial  ferice,  1  stands  for  Sunday,  2  for  Monday,  etc. 

Por  an  explanation  of  the  Muhammadan  era,  see  page  144,  and  for 
the  application  of  the  present  table  in  conjunction  with  the  calendric 
scale  for  the  lunar  year,  see  pages  175  and  185. 

There  are  errors  in  mai^  other  published  tales  of  the  Hijra,  and 
as  those  consulting  them  may  thus  be  led  to  wrong  results,  it  may  be 
as  well  here  to  notice  a  few  of  the  discrepancies  which  a  cursory 
examination  has  discovered.  Thus  in  ^Tables  of  the  Christian  and 
Muhammadan  Eras,’  published  in  Calcutta  in  the  year  1790,  by  James 
White,  the  year  1800,  a.d.,  is  made  a  leap  year,  and  all  the  Christian 
dates  subsequent  thereto  are  consequently  in  error  one  day,  being  in 
defect. 

In  the  Sudur  Eewanee  tables^  the  irregularities  of  the  earlier  Hijra 
dates  cannot  be  reconciled  on  any  principle  of  a  single  mistake  pervad¬ 
ing  them;  and  as  the  false  dates  have  been  in  a  manner  othcially 
promulgated  at  the  head  of  the  Government  Hegulations,  it  becomes 
the  more  necessary  to  point  them  out  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  Tho 
Tables  begin  with  the  year  1765.  The  following  are  the  corrections 
required  for  the  first  day  of  Muharram,  up  to  the  year  1197  : — 


1178/or  5tb  July,  1st  July,  17C4. 

1179  „  24tliJuue,  „  20tb.June. 

1180  „  2nd  June,  „  QtkJune. 

1181  „  2nd  June,  ,,  SOtliMay. 

1182  ,,  22ndMay,  „  iStliMay. 

1183  „  IStliMay,  „  7tli  May. 

1184  „  3rd  May,  ,,  27tb  April. 

1185  „  24tlL  April,  ,,  IGtk  April. 

1186  „  2nd  April,  ,,  4th  April. 

1187  „  30th  Mar.,  „  25th  Mar. 


A.H. 

1188/or  20th  Mar.,  roffi?14th  Mar.  1774. 


1189“ 

7) 

9  th 

Mar., 

7? 

4th 

Mar. 

1190 

J  j 

28th 

Ecb., 

21st 

Feb. 

1191 

J? 

16th 

Feb., 

7? 

9th 

Feb. 

1192 

7? 

4th 

Feb, 

7? 

30th 

Jan. 

1193 

77 

22ncl  Jan., 

7? 

19th 

Jan. 

1194 

11th 

Jan  , 

77 

1th 

Jan. 

1195 

77 

30tli 

Bee., 

28th 

Dec. 

1196 

77 

ISth 

Dec., 

17  th 

Dec. 

1197 

77 

Sth 

Dec., 

7? 

7th 

Dec. 

After  this,  the  differences  seldom  exceed  one  day,  and  arc  caused 
by  the  wrong  years  being  made  bissextile.  Tho  jalus  years  of  Bhfih 
ATam  are  all  one  year  in  advance. 

Captain  Jervis’  Tables,  printed  at  Bombay,  ai'e  correct,  differing 
only  occasionally  in  the  position  of  the  intei'calary  years. 


^  The  fallowing,  I  am  informed,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Sudur  Dowanco 
Almanack  is  prepared.  The  Pandit  of  the  Conrt,  at  tho  beginning  of  each  English 
year,  submits  an  almanack  for  the  English  and  native  Eras.  One  copy  of  this  is 
kept  in  the  office,  and  another  forwarded  to  Government. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  popular  commencement  of  tho  Ilijra  year  occurs  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  new  moon;  but  this  cannot  affect  its  chronological  deter*' 
mination. 
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Table  XIII.  Of  coTres^ondence  hetiveen  the  JEhijra  and  the  Julian  and 
Gregorian  Kalendars  of  JEurope,  shewing  the  first  day  of  each  year  of 
Me  JECijra  Kalendar, 


Hijua. 

YBAE. 

Oeeistiais-  eea. 

Hijea 

YEAE. 

CHEISTIAlSr  EEA. 

Hijka 

yeae. 

CHETSTIAN  EEA.  | 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

1 

622 

16  July... 

6 

56  B. 

675 

25  Nov... 

1 

lllB. 

729 

5  April. . 

3 

2  B. 

623 

5  July... 

3 

57 

676 

14  Nov... 

6 

112 

730 

26  March 

1 

3 

624 

24  June. . 

1 

58 

677 

3  Nov... 

3 

113 

731 

15  March 

5 

4 

625 

13  June, 

5 

69  B. 

678 

23  Oct.... 

7 

114B. 

732 

3  March 

2 

5  B. 

626 

2  J une . . 

2 

60 

679 

13  Oct..,. 

5 

115 

733 

21  FoA... 

7 

6 

627 

23  May... 

7 

61 

680 

1  Oet.... 

2 

116  B. 

734 

10  FeA... 

4 

7  B. 

628 

11  May... 

4 

62  B. 

681 

20  Sept... 

6 

117 

730 

31  Jan. ... 

2 

8 

629 

1  May... 

2 

63 

682 

10  Sept... 

4 

118 

736 

20  Jan. ... 

6 

9 

630 

20  April  . 

6 

64 

683 

30  Aug... 

1 

119  B. 

737 

8  Jan. ... 

3 

10  B. 

631 

9  April.. 

3 

65  B. 

684 

18  Aug... 

5 

120 

737 

29  Bee.... 

1 

11 

632 

29  March 

1 

66 

685 

8  Aug . . . 

3 

121 

738 

18  Dec.... 

5 

12 

633 

18  March 

5 

67  B. 

686 

28  July... 

7 

122  B. 

739 

7  Bee.... 

2 

13  B. 

634 

7  March 

2 

68 

687 

18  July... 

5 

123 

740 

26  Nov... 

7 

14 

635 

25  Feb  ... 

7 

69 

688 

6  July... 

2 

124 

741 

15  Nov... 

4 

15 

636 

14  Feb..., 

4 

70  B. 

689 

25  June.. 

6 

120  B. 

742 

4  Nov... 

1 

IG  B. 

637 

2  Feb.... 

1 

71 

690 

15  June. . 

4 

126 

743 

25  Oct.... 

6 

17 

638 

,23  Jan _ 

6 

72 

691 

4  June.. 

1 

127B. 

744 

13  Oct,... 

3 

18  B. 

639 

12  Jan. ... 

3 

73  B. 

692 

23  May... 

5 

128 

746 

3  Oct.... 

1 

19 

640 

2  Jan. ... 

1 

74 

693 

13  May... 

3 

129 

746 

22  Sept... 

5 

20 

640 

21  Deo.... 

5 

75 

694 

2  May... 

7 

130  B. 

747 

11  Sept... 

9, 

21  B. 

641 

10  Bee.... 

2 

76  B, 

095 

21  April.. 

4 

131 

748 

31  Aug... 

7 

22 

642 

30  Nov... 

7 

77 

696 

10  A])ril. 

2 

132 

749 

20  Aug.  . 

4 

23 

643 

19  Nov... 

4 

78  B. 

097 

30  March 

6 

133B. 

750 

9  Aug . . . 

1 

24  B. 

644 

7  Kov... 

1 

79 

698 

20  March 

4 

134 

751 

30  July... 

6 

25 

645 

28  Oct  ... 

6 

80 

699 

9  March 

1 

135 

752 

18  July... 

3 

26  B. 

646 

17  Oct.... 

3 

81  B. 

700 

26  Fob.... 

5 

136B. 

753 

7  July... 

7 

27 

647 

7  Oet.... 

1 

82 

701 

15  Fch.... 

3 

137 

754 

27  June  . 

5 

28 

648 

25  Sopt... 

5 

83 

702 

4  Feh.... 

7 

138B 

755 

16  June. . 

2 

29  B. 

649 

14  Sept... 

2 

84  B. 

703 

24  Jan. ... 

4 

139 

766 

5  June. . 

7 

30 

650 

4  Sept... 

7 

85 

704 

14  Jan. ... 

2 

140 

767 

25  May... 

4 

3 1 

651 

24  Aug... 

4 

86  B. 

706 

2  Jan.... 

6 

141 B. 

768 

14  May... 

1 

32  B. 

652 

12  Aug... 

1 

87 

700 

23  Bee.... 

4 

142 

759 

4  May... 

6 

33 

653 

2  Aug... 

6 

88 

706 

12  Boc.... 

1 

143 

760 

22  Apiil. . 

3 

34 

654 

22  July... 

3 

89  B. 

707 

1  Boc..,. 

5 

144  B. 

761 

11  Apiil. . 

7 

35  B. 

655 

11  July... 

7 

90 

708 

20  Nov... 

3 

145 

762 

1  April. . 

5 

36 

656 

30  June. . 

5 

91 

709 

9  Nov... 

7 

146  B. 

763 

21  March 

2 

37  B. 

657 

19  Juno. . 

2 

92  B. 

710 

29  Oct. ... 

4 

147 

764 

10  March 

7 

38 

658 

9  J  une . . 

7 

93 

711 

19  Oct.... 

2 

148 

765 

27  Fob.... 

4 

39 

659 

29  May... 

4 

94 

712 

7  Oct..., 

6 

149  B. 

766 

16  Feb.... 

1 

40  B, 

660 

17  May... 

1 

95  B. 

713 

26  Sopt... 

3 

150 

767 

6  Feb.... 

6 

41 

661 

7  May... 

6 

96 

714 

16  Sept... 

1 

151 

768 

26  Jan. ... 

3 

42 

662 

26  April. , 

3 

97  B. 

710 

5  Sept... 

5 

152  B. 

769 

14  Jan.... 

7 

43  B. 

663 

15  April.. 

7 

98 

716 

25  Aug... 

3 

153 

770 

4  Jan. ... 

5 

44 

664 

4  April. . 

5 

99 

717 

14  Aug... 

7 

154 

770 

24  Bee.... 

2 

45 

665 

24  March 

2 

100  B. 

718 

3  Aug... 

4 

155  B. 

771 

13  Bee.... 

5 

46  B. 

666 

13  March 

6 

101 

719 

24  July... 

2 

156 

772 

2  Bee.... 

4 

47 

667 

3  March 

4 

102 

720 

12  July... 

6 

157  B. 

773 

21  Nov... 

1 

48  B. 

668 

20  Fob.... 

1 

103  B. 

721 

1  July... 

3 

158 

774 

11  Nov... 

6 

49 

669 

9  Fob.... 

6 

104 

722 

21  June.. 

1 

159 

776 

31  Oct.... 

3 

50 

670 

29  Jan..,. 

3 

105 

723 

10  June.. 

5 

160  B. 

776 

19  Oct.... 

7 

51  B. 

671 

18  Jan.  .. 

7 

106  B. 

724 

29  May... 

2 

161 

777 

9  Oct.... 

5 

52 

672 

8  Jan. ... 

5 

107 

720 

19  May... 

7 

162 

778 

28  Sept... 

2 

53 

672 

27  Dec..,. 

2 

108  B. 

726 

8  May... 

4 

163  B. 

779 

17  Sept... 

6 

54  B. 

673 

16  Dec.... 

6 

109 

727 

28  April. . 

2 

164 

780 

6  Sept. . . 

4 

55 

674 

6  Bee.... 

jllO 

728 

16  April. . 

165 

781 

26  Aug... 

1 
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INDIAN  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


Hijba 

XEAB. 

OHRISTIiJS'  EEl. 

Hue  A 

YEAB. 

Christian  eea. 

Hijra 

YEAR. 

Christian  era. 

Year. 

Montli. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Mouth. 

Day. 

166B. 

782 

15  Aug... 

5 

226  B. 

840 

31  Oct... 

1 

286  B 

899 

17  Jan.... 

4 

167 

783 

5  Aug... 

3 

227 

841 

21  Oct... 

6 

287 

900 

7  Jan.... 

2 

168  B. 

784 

24  July... 

7 

228  B. 

842 

10  Oct  ... 

3 

288  B. 

900 

26  Dec .  . 

6 

169 

785 

14  July... 

5 

229 

843 

30  Sept... 

1 

289 

901 

16  Doc ... 

4 

170 

786 

3  July... 

2 

230 

844 

18  Sept... 

5 

290 

902 

5  Dec ... 

1 

171 B. 

787 

22  June .. 

6 

231  B 

845 

7  Sept... 

2 

291  B. 

903 

24  Nov... 

5 

172 

788 

11  June .. 

4 

232 

846 

28  Aug... 

7 

292 

904 

13  Nov.  . 

3 

173 

789 

31  May... 

1 

233 

847 

17  Aug... 

4 

293 

905 

2  Nov... 

7 

174B. 

790 

20  May... 

5 

234  B. 

848 

5  Aug... 

1 

294  B. 

906 

22  Oct.  .. 

4 

175 

791 

10  May... 

3 

235 

849 

26  July... 

6 

295 

907 

12  Oct.... 

2 

176  B. 

792 

28  April. . 

7 

236  B. 

850 

15  July... 

3 

296  B. 

908 

30  Sept... 

6 

177 

793 

18  April. . 

5 

237 

851 

5  July.. 

1 

297 

909 

20  Sept  .. 

4 

178 

794 

7  April. . 

2 

238 

852 

23  June  . 

5 

298 

910 

9  Sept... 

1 

179  B. 

795 

27  March 

6 

239  B. 

853 

12  June .. 

2 

299  B 

911 

29  Aug... 

5 

180 

796 

16  March 

4 

240 

854 

2  June . 

7 

300 

912 

18  Aug... 

3 

181 

797 

5  March 

1 

241 

855 

22  May... 

4 

301 

913 

7  Aug... 

7 

182B. 

798 

22  Feb... 

5 

242  B 

856 

10  May... 

1 

302  B 

914 

27  July... 

4 

183 

799 

12  Feb... 

3 

243 

857 

30  April. 

6 

303 

915 

17  July... 

2 

184 

800 

1  Feb... 

7 

244 

858 

19  April. 

3 

304 

916 

5  July.. 

6 

185B. 

801 

20  Jan.... 

4 

245  B 

859 

8  April  . 

7 

305  B. 

917 

24  June... 

3 

186 

802 

10  Jan.... 

2 

246 

860 

28  March 

5 

306 

918 

14  June  . 

1 

187B 

802 

30  Dec... 

6 

247  B 

861 

17  March 

2 

307  B. 

919 

3  June... 

5 

188 

803 

20  Dec  ... 

4 

248 

862 

7  Match 

7 

308 

920 

23  May... 

3 

189 

804 

8  Dec  ... 

1 

249 

863 

24  Feb  ... 

4 

309 

921 

12  May... 

7 

190  B. 

805 

27  ISTov... 

5 

250  B 

864 

13  Feb... 

1 

310  B. 

922 

1  May... 

4 

191 

806 

17  ISTov... 

3 

251 

865 

2  Feb... 

6 

311 

923 

21  April. 

2 

192 

807 

6  ISTov  . . 

7 

252 

866 

22  Jan.... 

3 

312 

924 

9  April.. 

6 

193  B. 

808 

25  Oct  ... 

4 

253  B. 

867 

11  Jan.... 

7 

313  B. 

925 

29  March 

3 

194 

809 

15  Oct  ... 

2 

254 

868 

1  Jan.... 

5 

314 

926 

19  March 

1 

195 

810 

4  Oct... 

6 

255 

868 

20  Dec ... 

2 

315 

927 

8  March 

5 

196B. 

811 

23  Sept... 

3 

256  B. 

869 

10  Dec ... 

7 

316  B. 

928 

25  Feb... 

2 

197 

812 

12  Sept.. 

1 

257 

870 

29  Nov... 

4 

317 

929 

14  Feb... 

7 

198  B. 

813 

1  Sept... 

5 

258  B. 

871 

18  Nov... 

1 

318  B. 

930 

3  Feb... 

4 

199 

814 

22  Aug... 

3 

259 

872 

7  Nov... 

6 

319 

931 

24  Jan.... 

2 

200 

815 

11  Aug... 

7 

260 

873 

27  Oct... 

3 

320 

932 

13  Jan.... 

6 

201  B. 

816 

30  July... 

4 

261  B 

874 

16  Oct... 

7 

321  B. 

933 

1  Jan.... 

3 

202 

817 

20  July... 

2 

262 

875 

6  Oct. ... 

5 

322  ^ 

933 

22  Dec... 

1 

203 

818 

9  July... 

6 

263 

876 

24  Sept... 

2 

323 

934 

11  Dec... 

5 

204  B. 

819 

28  June . . 

3 

264  B 

877 

13  Sept.. 

6 

324  B. 

935 

30  Nov... 

2 

205 

820 

17  June . 

1 

265 

878 

3  Sept... 

4 

325 

936 

19  Nov.,. 

7 

206  B. 

821 

6  June.. 

5 

266  B. 

879 

23  Aug... 

1 

326  B. 

937 

8  Nov... 

4 

207 

822 

27  May... 

3 

267 

880 

12  Aug... 

6 

327 

938 

29  Oct  ... 

2 

208 

823 

16  May... 

7 

268 

881 

1  Aug... 

3 

328 

939 

18  Oct. ... 

6 

209  B. 

824 

4  May... 

4 

269  B. 

882 

21  July... 

7 

329  B. 

940 

6  Oct... 

3 

210 

825 

24  April. . 

2 

270 

883 

11  July,. 

5 

330 

911 

26  S(‘pt... 

1 

211 

826 

13  April. . 

6 

271 

884 

29  June  . 

2 

331 

942 

15  Sept... 

5 

212B. 

827 

2  April. 

3 

272  B. 

885 

18  Juno .. 

6 

332  B., 

943 

4  Sept... 

2 

213 

828 

22  March 

1 

273 

886 

8  Juno.. 

4 

333 

944 

24  Aug... 

7 

214 

829 

11  March 

5 

274 

887 

28  May... 

1 

334 

945 

13  Aug... 

4 

215B. 

830 

28  Feb... 

2 

275  B. 

888 

1C  May... 

5 

335  B. 

946 

2  Aug . . . 

1 

216 

831 

18  Feb ... 

7 

276 

889 

6  May... 

3 

336 

947 

23  July... 

6 

217B. 

832 

7  Feb...i 

4 

277  B. 

890 

25  April.. 

7 

337  B. 

948 

14  July... 

3 

218 

833 

27  Jan.... 

2 

278 

891 

15  April. . 

5 

338 

949 

1  July... 

1 

219 

834 

16  Jan.... 

6 

279 

892 

3  April. . 

2 

339 

950 

20  June... 

5 

220  B. 

835 

5  Jan.... 

3 

280  B. 

893 

23  March 

6 

340  B. 

951 

9  June... 

2 

221 

835 

26  Dec .. . 

1 

281 

894 

13  March 

4 

341 

952 

29  May... 

7 

222 

836 

14  Dec  ... 

5 

282 

895 

2  March 

1 

342 

953 

IS  May... 

4 

223  B. 

837 

3  Dec ... 

2 

283  B. 

896 

19  Fob... 

5 

343  B. 

954 

7  May... 

1 

224 

838 

23  Kov... 

7 

284 

897 

8  Feb... 

3 

344 

955 

27  April. . 

6 

225 

839 

12  Nov.. 

4 

285 

898 

28  Jan..., 

1 

7 

345 

956 

15  April.. 

3 
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> 

Hurt  A. 
yEA.ii. 

Christian  ieea. 

Hijra 

TEAR. 

CHRISTIAK"  era. 

Hijra 

Year. 

Christian-  era. 

Year. 

Month, 

Day 

Year 

Month. 

Day 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

346  B. 

957 

4  April  . 

7 

406  B. 

1015 

21  June .. 

3 

466  B 

1073 

6  Sept.. 

6 

347 

958 

25  March 

5 

407 

1016 

10  June .. 

1 

467 

1074 

27  Aug. . 

4 

348  B. 

959 

14  March 

2 

408  B. 

1017 

30  May  . 

5 

468  B 

1075 

16  Aug  . 

1 

349 

960 

3  March 

7 

409 

1018 

20  May  . 

3 

469 

1076 

5  Aug  . 

6 

350 

961 

20  Feb  ... 

4 

410 

1019 

9  May  . 

7 

470 

1077 

25  July... 

3 

351  B. 

962 

9  Feb.... 

1 

411  B. 

1020 

27  April.. 

4 

471  B 

1078 

14  July... 

7 

352 

963 

30  Jan.  ... 

6 

412 

1021 

17  April. 

2 

472 

1079 

4  July... 

5 

353 

964 

19  Jan.  ... 

3 

413 

1022 

6  April. . 

6 

473 

1080 

22  June.. 

2 

354  B. 

965 

7  Jan. .. 

7 

414  B. 

1023 

26  M^arch 

3 

474  B. 

1081 

11  June 

6 

355 

965 

28  Bee. .. 

5 

415 

1024 

15  March 

1 

475 

1082 

1  June. . 

4 

356  B 

966 

17  Bee. ... 

2 

416B. 

1025 

4  March 

5 

476  B 

1083 

21  May . . 

1 

357 

967 

7  Bee. .  . 

7 

417 

1026 

22  Feb.  .. 

3 

477 

1084 

10  May . . 

6 

358 

968 

25  Nov..  . 

4 

418 

1027 

11  Feb.  . 

7 

478 

1085 

29  April . 

3 

359  B. 

969 

14  Nov.... 

1 

419  B. 

10‘^ 

31  Jan.  .. 

4 

479  B. 

1086 

18  April. 

7 

360 

970 

4  Nov... 

6 

420 

1029 

20  Jan.  .. 

2 

480 

1087 

8  April. . 

5 

361 

971 

24  Oct.  ... 

3 

421 

1030 

9  Jan.  .. 

6 

481 

1088 

27  March 

2 

362  B. 

972 

12  Oct.  ... 

7 

422  B. 

1030 

29  Bee.... 

3 

482  B 

1089 

16  March 

6 

363 

973 

2  Oct. ... 

5 

423 

1031 

19  Bee.... 

1 

483 

1090 

6  March 

4 

364 

974 

21  Sept... 

2 

424 

1032 

7  Bee.... 

5 

484 

1091 

23  Feb... 

^1 

365  B. 

975 

10  Sept... 

6 

425  B. 

1033 

26  Nov  . . 

2 

485  B. 

1092 

12  Feb... 

5 

366 

976 

30  Aug, . 

4 

426 

1034 

16  Nov. .. 

7 

486 

1093 

1  Feb. . . 

3 

367  B. 

977 

19  Aug  . . 

1 

427  B. 

1035 

5  Nov. .. 

4 

487  B. 

1094 

21  Jan.... 

7 

368 

978 

9  Aug  .. 

6 

428 

1036 

25  Oct.... 

2 

488 

1095 

11  Jan.... 

5 

369 

979 

29  July  . . 

3 

429 

1037 

14  Oct. ... 

6 

489 

1095 

31  Bee. .. 

2 

370  B. 

980 

17  July  . . 

7 

430B. 

1038 

3  Oct.... 

3 

490  B. 

1096 

19  Bee... 

6 

371 

981 

7  July.. 

5 

431 

1039 

23  Sept... 

1 

491 

1097 

9  Bee. .. 

4 

372 

982 

26  Juno-. 

2 

432 

1040 

11  Sept... 

5 

492 

1098 

28  Nov... 

1 

373  B 

983 

15  June . . 

6 

433  B. 

1041 

31  Aug  .. 

2 

493  B. 

1099 

17  Nov. .. 

5 

374 

984 

4  June . . 

4 

434 

1042 

21  Aug... 

7 

494 

1100 

6  Nov. . . 

3 

375 

985 

24  May  . . 

1 

435 

1043 

10  Aug... 

4 

495 

1101 

26  Oct.... 

7 

376  B. 

986 

13  May  . . 

5 

436  B. 

1044 

29  July  .. 

1 

496  B. 

1102 

15  Oct.... 

4 

377 

987 

3  May  .. 

3 

437 

1045 

19  July... 

6 

497 

1103 

5  Oct. . . . 

2 

378  B. 

988 

21  April  . 

7 

438  B 

1046 

8  July... 

3 

498  B. 

1104 

23  Sept... 

6 

379 

989 

11  April  . 

5 

439 

1047 

28  J une . . 

1 

499 

1105 

13  Sept. 

4 

380 

990 

31  March 

2 

440 

1048 

16  June.. 

5 

500 

1106 

2  Sept.. . 

1 

381  B. 

991 

20  March 

6 

441  B 

1049 

5  June.. 

2 

501  B. 

1107 

22  Aug. . . 

5 

382 

992 

9  March 

4 

442 

1050 

26  May . 

7 

502 

1108 

1 1  Aug. . . 

3 

383 

993 

26  Feb.  . . 

1 

443 

1051 

15  May . 

4 

503 

1109 

31  July 

7 

384  B. 

994 

15  Feb... 

5 

444  B. 

1052 

3  May . . 

1 

504  B. 

1110 

20  July... 

4 

385 

995 

5  Feb. . . 

3 

445 

1053 

23  April. 

6 

505 

nil 

10  July... 

2 

386  B 

996 

25  Jan.  . . 

7 

446  B. 

1054 

12  April. 

3 

506  B. 

1112 

28  June. . 

6 

387 

997 

14  Jan.  . . 

5 

447 

1055 

2  April. . 

1 

507 

1113 

18  June.. 

4 

388 

998 

3  Jan.  . 

2 

448 

1056 

21  March 

5 

508 

1114 

7  J  une . . 

1 

389  B. 

998 

23  Bcc.... 

6 

449  B. 

1057 

10  March 

2 

509  B. 

1115 

27  May . . 

5 

390 

999 

13  Bcc..., 

4 

450 

1058 

28  Feb. .. 

7 

510 

1116 

16  May . . 

3 

391 

1000 

1  Bee.... 

1 

451 

1059 

17  Feb  .. 

4 

511 

1117 

5  May . . 

7 

392  B. 

1001 

20  Nov. . . 

5 

452  B. 

1060 

6  Feb. .. 

1 

512  B. 

1118 

24  April . 

4 

393 

1002 

10  Nov. . . 

3 

453 

1061 

26  Jan.  .. 

6 

513 

1119 

14  April. . 

2 

394 

1003 

30  Oct.... 

7 

454 

1062 

15  Jan.  .. 

3 

514 

1120 

2  April . 

6 

395  B. 

1004 

18  Oct.... 

4 

455  B. 

1063 

4  Jan.  . . 

7 

515  B. 

1121 

22  March 

3 

396 

1005 

8  Oct. ... 

2 

456 

1063 

25  Bcc. .. 

5 

516 

1122 

12  March 

1 

397  B. 

1006 

27  Sept... 

6 

457  B. 

1064 

13  Bee. .. 

2 

517  B. 

1123 

1  March 

5 

398 

1007 

17  Sept... 

4 

458 

1065 

3  Bcc. .. 

7 

518 

1124 

19  Feb. .. 

3 

399 

1008 

5  Sept... 

1 

459 

1066 

22  Nov... 

4 

519 

1125 

7Feb. .. 

7 

400  B 

1009 

25  Aug. . , 

5 

460  B. 

1067 

11  Nov... 

1 

520  B. 

1126 

27  Jan.  .. 

4 

401 

1010 

15  Aug  .. 

3 

461 

1068 

31  Oct.  . . 

6 

521 

1127 

17  Jan.  .. 

2 

402 

1011 

4  Aug. . . 

7 

462 

1069 

20  Oct.  . . 

3 

522 

1128 

6  Jan.  . . 

6 

403  B. 

1012 

23  July  . . 

4 

463  B. 

1070 

9  Oct.  . . 

7 

523  B. 

1128 

26  Bcc. .. 

3 

404 

1013 

13  July  . 

2* 

464 

1071 

29  Sept.  . 

5 

524 

1129 

15  Bee. .. 

1 

405 

1014 

2  July  .. 

6 

465 

1072 

,  17  Sept.  . 

2 

525 

1130 

4  Bee. . . 

5 
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HlJEi. 

Christian  era. 

Hijra  . 

YEAE. 

Oheistian  eea. 

Hijra 

YEAR. 

Christian  era. 

YEAE. 

Tear. 

Montli. 

Day 

Tear. 

jilontli. 

Day 

Tear. 

Month. 

Day 

526B. 

1131 

23  Not... 

2 

586  B 

1190 

8  Feb . . . 

5 

646  B. 

1248 

26  April  . 

1 

527 

1132 

12  Not... 

7 

587 

1191 

29  Jan  ... 

3 

647 

1249 

16  April. . 

6 

528  B 

1133 

1  Nov... 

4 

588  B. 

1192 

18  Jan,... 

7 

648  B. 

1250 

5  April. 

3 

529 

1134 

22  Oct.... 

2 

589 

1193 

7  Jan  ... 

5 

649 

1251 

26  March 

1 

530 

U35 

11  Oct.... 

6 

590 

1193 

27  Dec.,.. 

2 

650 

1252 

14  March 

5 

531  B 

1136 

29  Sept... 

3 

591  B 

1194 

16  Dec.... 

6 

651  B. 

1253 

3  March 

2 

532 

1137 

19  Sept... 

1 

592 

1195 

6  Dec.... 

4 

652 

1254 

21  Fob... 

7 

533 

1138 

8  Sept... 

5 

593 

1196 

24  Nov.. 

1 

653 

1255 

10  Feb ... 

4 

534  B. 

1139 

28  Aug... 

2 

594  B. 

1197 

13  Nov... 

5 

654  B. 

1256 

30  Jan.... 

1 

535 

1140 

17  Aug... 

7 

595 

1198 

3  Nov... 

3 

655 

1257 

19  Jan.... 

6 

536  B 

1141 

6  Aug... 

4 

596  B. 

1199 

23  Oct  ... 

7 

656  B 

1258 

8  Jan.... 

3 

537 

1142 

27  July... 

2 

597 

1200 

12  Oct.... 

5 

657 

1258 

29  Dec.... 

1 

538 

1143 

16  July... 

6 

598 

1201 

1  Oct. ... 

2 

658 

1259 

18  Dec.... 

5 

539  B. 

1144 

4  July... 

3 

599  B 

1202 

20  Sept. . 

6 

659  B 

1260 

6  Dec.... 

2 

540 

1145 

24  June . . 

1 

600 

1203 

10  Sept... 

4 

660 

1261 

26  Nov... 

7 

541 

1146 

13  June .. 

5 

601 

1204 

29  Aug... 

1 

661 

1262 

15  Nov... 

4 

542  B. 

1147 

2  June .. 

2 

602  B. 

1205 

18  Aug... 

5 

662  B. 

1263 

4  Nov.. 

1 

543 

1148 

22  May... 

7 

603 

1206 

8  Aug... 

3 

663 

1264 

24  Oct. ... 

6 

544 

1149 

11  May.  . 

4 

604 

1207 

28  July... 

7 

664 

1265 

13  Oct.... 

3 

545  B 

1150 

30  April. . 

1 

605  B. 

1208 

16  July... 

4 

665  B. 

1266 

2  Oct.... 

7 

546 

1151 

20  April. . 

6 

606 

1209 

6  July... 

2 

666 

1267 

22  Sept... 

5 

547  B 

1152 

8  April. . 

3 

607  B. 

1210 

25  June... 

6 

667  B. 

1268 

10  Sept... 

2 

548 

1153 

29  March 

1 

608 

1211 

15  June... 

4 

668 

1269 

31  Aug... 

7 

549 

1154 

18  March 

5 

609 

1212 

3  June... 

1 

669 

1270 

20  Aug... 

4 

550  B. 

1155 

7  March 

2 

610  B. 

1213 

23  May... 

5 

670  B. 

1271 

9  Aug . . . 

1 

551 

1156 

25  Feb... 

7 

611 

1214 

13  May... 

3 

671 

1272 

29  July... 

6 

552 

1157 

13  Feb... 

4 

612 

1215 

2  May. . . 

7 

672 

1273 

18  July... 

3 

553  B. 

1158 

2  Feb... 

1 

613B. 

1216 

20  April. 

4 

673  B. 

1274 

7  July... 

7 

554 

1159 

23  Jan.... 

6 

614 

1217 

10  April.. 

2 

674 

1275 

27  June... 

5 

555 

1160 

12  Jan.... 

3 

615 

1218 

30  March 

6 

675 

1276 

15  June... 

2 

556  B. 

1160 

31  Dec.... 

7 

616  B. 

1219 

19  March 

3 

676  B. 

1277 

4  June... 

6 

557 

1161 

21  Dec.... 

5 

617 

1220 

8  March 

1 

677 

1278 

25  May... 

4 

558  B. 

1162 

10  Dec ... 

2  1 

618  B. 

1221 

25  Feb... 

5 

678  B. 

1279 

14  May... 

1 

559 

1163 

30  Nov  . . 

7 

619 

1222 

15  Feb  ... 

3 

679 

1280 

3  May... 

6 

560 

1164 

18  Nov... 

4 

620 

1223 

4  Feb  ... 

7 

680 

1281 

22  April.. 

3 

561  B. 

1165 

7  Nov... 

1 

621  B. 

1224 

24  Jan.... 

4 

681  B. 

1282 

11  April.. 

7 

562 

1166 

28  Oct.... 

6 

622 

1225 

13  Jan.... 

2 

682 

1283 

1  April.. 

5 

563 

1167 

17  Oct.... 

3 

623 

1226 

2  Jan.,.. 

6 

683 

1284 

20  March 

2 

564  B. 

1168 

5  Oct.... 

7 

624  B. 

1226 

22  Dec.... 

3 

684  B. 

1285 

9  March 

6 

565 

1169 

25  Sept... 

5 

625 

1227 

12  Dec.... 

1 

685 

1286 

27  Feb... 

4 

566  B. 

1170 

14  Sept... 

2 

626  B. 

1228 

30  Nov.. 

5 

686  B 

1287 

16  Feb... 

1 

567 

1171 

4  Sept... 

7 

627 

1229 

20  Nov... 

3 

687 

1288 

6  Feb... 

6 

568 

1172 

23  Aug... 

4 

628 

1230 

9  Nov... 

7 

688 

1289 

25  Jan.... 

3 

569  B. 

1173 

12  Aug... 

1 

629  B 

1231 

29  Oct.... 

4 

689  B. 

1290 

14  Jan  ... 

7 

570 

1174 

2  Aug... 

6 

630 

1232 

18  Oct.... 

2 

690 

1291 

4  Jan..,. 

5 

571 

1175 

22  July... 

3 

631 

1233 

7  Oct.... 

6 

691 

1291 

24  Dec.... 

2 

572  B. 

1176 

10  July... 

7 

632B. 

1234 

26  Sept... 

3 

692  B. 

1292 

12  Dec.... 

6 

573 

1177 

30  June.. 

5 

633 

1235 

16  Sept... 

1 

693 

1293 

2  Doc.... 

4 

574 

1178 

19  June.. 

2 

634 

1236 

4  Sept... 

5 

694 

1294 

21  Nov... 

1 

575  B. 

1179 

8  June.. 

6 

635  B. 

1237 

24  Aug... 

2 

695  B. 

1295 

10  Nov... 

5 

576 

1180 

28  May... 

4 

636 

1238 

14  Aug... 

7 

696 

1296 

30  Oct.... 

3 

577  B. 

.  1181 

17  May... 

1 

637  B. 

1239 

3  Aug . . . 

4 

697  B. 

.  1297 

19  Oct.... 

7 

578 

1182 

7  May... 

6 

638 

1240 

23  July... 

2 

698 

1298 

9  Oct.... 

5 

579 

1183 

26  April.. 

3 

639 

1241 

12  July... 

6 

699 

1299 

28  Sept... 

2 

580  B, 

,  1184 

14  April., 

7 

640  B. 

,  1242 

lJuly.., 

3 

700  B, 

,  1300 

16  Sept... 

6 

581 

1185 

4  April . 

5 

641 

1243 

21  June... 

1 

701 

1301 

6  Sept... 

4 

582 

1186 

24  March 

2 

642 

1244 

9  Juno... 

5 

702 

1302 

26  Aug... 

1 

583  B 

,  1187 

13  March 

,  6 

643  B 

1245 

29  May... 

2 

703  B 

.  1303 

15  Aug... 

5 

584 

1188 

2  March 

.  4 

644 

1246 

19  May... 

7 

*704 

1304 

4  Aug... 

3 

585 

1189 

19  Feb... 

,  1 

645 

1247 

8  May.., 

4 

705 

1305 

24  July... 

7 
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Hijra. 

yejlr. 

ChRISTIA-N  era. 

HI.TR.A 

YBAR. 

Christian  era. 

Hijra 

•YEAR. 

Christian  era. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day.  ^ 

706  B. 

1306 

13  July.  . 

4 

766  B. 

1364 

28  Sept... 

7 

826  B. 

1422 

15  Dec 

'  3 

707 

1307 

3  July... 

2 

767 

1365 

18  Sept... 

5 

827 

1423 

5  Dec... 

1 

708  B 

1308 

21  June  . 

6 

768  B. 

1366 

7  Sept... 

2 

828  B 

1424 

23  Nov... 

5 

709 

1309 

11  June. 

4 

769 

1367 

28  Aug... 

7 

829 

1425 

13  Nov... 

3 

no 

1310 

31  May.. 

1 

770 

1368 

16  Aug... 

4 

830 

1426 

2  Nov... 

7 

7UB 

1311 

20  May.. 

5 

771  B. 

1369 

5  Aug... 

1 

831  B. 

1427 

22  Oct... 

4 

712 

1312 

9  May.  . 

3 

772 

1370 

26  July... 

6 

832 

1428 

11  Oct... 

2 

713 

1313 

28  April 

7 

773 

1371 

15  July... 

3 

833 

1429 

30  Sept... 

6 

714  B. 

1314 

17  April 

4 

774  B 

1372 

3  July... 

7 

834  B. 

1430 

19  Sept... 

3 

715 

1315 

7  April. 

2 

775 

1373 

23  June.. 

5 

835 

1431 

9  Sept... 

1 

716  B. 

1310 

26  March 

6 

776  B. 

1374 

12  June.. 

2 

836  B. 

1432 

28  Aug... 

5 

717 

1317 

16  March 

4 

777 

1375 

2  June... 

7 

837 

1433 

IS  Aug... 

3 

718 

1318 

5  March 

i 

778 

1376 

21  May... 

4 

838 

1434 

7  Aug... 

7 

719  B. 

1319 

22  Feb... 

5 

779  B 

1377 

10  May... 

1 

839  B. 

1435 

27  July... 

4 

720 

1320 

12  Feb... 

3 

780 

1378 

30  April.. 

6 

840 

1436 

16  July... 

2 

721 

1321 

31  Jan.... 

7 

781 

1379 

19  April.. 

3 

841 

1437 

5  July... 

6 

722  B. 

1322 

20  Jail.... 

4 

782  B. 

1380 

7  April  . 

7 

842  B. 

1438 

24  June  .. 

3 

723 

1323 

10  Jan.... 

2 

783 

1381 

28  March 

5 

843 

1439 

14  June... 

1 

724 

1323 

30  Dec ... 

6 

784 

1382 

17  March 

2 

844 

1440 

2  June... 

5 

725  B. 

1324 

18  Dec ... 

3 

785  B. 

1383 

6  March 

6 

845  B. 

1441 

22  May... 

2 

726 

1325 

8  Dec  ... 

1 

786 

1384 

24  Feh... 

4 

846 

1442 

12  May... 

7 

727  B. 

1326 

27  Nov... 

5 

787  B 

1385 

12  Fch... 

1 

847  B. 

1443 

1  May... 

4 

728 

1327 

17  Nov... 

3 

788 

1386 

2  Feb... 

6 

848 

1444 

20  April.. 

2 

729 

1328 

5  Nov... 

7 

789 

1387 

22  Jan.  .. 

3 

849 

1445 

9  April.. 

6 

730  B. 

1329 

25  Oct.... 

4 

790  B. 

1388 

11  Jan.... 

7 

850  B. 

1446 

29  March 

3 

731 

1330 

15  Oct  ... 

2 

791 

1388 

31  Dec  ... 

5 

851 

1447 

19  March 

1 

732 

1331 

4  Oct.... 

6 

792 

1389 

20  Dec.  .. 

2 

852 

1448 

7  March 

5 

733  B. 

1332 

22  Sept... 

3 

793  B. 

J390 

9  Dec.... 

6 

853  B. 

1449 

24  Feh.... 

2 

734 

1333 

12  Sept... 

1 

794 

1391 

29  Nov... 

4 

854 

1450 

14  Feb.... 

7 

735 

1334 

1  Sept... 

5 

795 

1392 

17  Nov... 

1 

855 

1451 

3  Fob,... 

4 

736  B. 

1335 

21  Auff... 

2 

796  B 

1393 

6  Nov... 

5 

856  B. 

1452 

23  JaiL... 

1 

737 

1336 

10  Auo'... 

7 

797 

1394 

27  Oct... 

3 

857 

1453 

12  Jan.... 

6 

738  B. 

1337 

30  July... 

4 

798  B. 

1395 

16  Oct  ... 

7 

858  B. 

1454"* 

1  Jan.... 

3 

739 

1338 

20  July... 

2 

799 

1396 

5  Oct ... 

5 

859 

1454 

22  Dec  ... 

1 

740 

1339 

9  July  .. 

6 

800 

1397 

24  Sept  .. 

2 

860 

1455 

11  Dec... 

5 

741  B. 

1340 

27  Jniic... 

3 

801  B. 

1398 

13  Sept... 

6 

861  B 

1456 

29  Nov... 

2 

742 

1341 

17  June... 

1 

802 

1399 

3  Sept... 

4 

862 

1457 

19  Nov... 

7 

743 

1342 

6  June... 

5 

803 

1400 

22  Aug... 

1 

863 

1458 

8  Nov... 

4 

744  B. 

1313 

24  May... 

2 

804  B. 

1401 

11  Aug... 

5 

864  B. 

1459 

28  Oct... 

1 

745 

1344 

15  May... 

7 

805 

1402 

1  Aug... 

3 

865 

1460 

17  Oct... 

6 

746  B. 

1345 

4  May... 

4 

806  B. 

1403 

21  July... 

7 

866  B. 

1461 

6  Oct ... 

3 

747 

1346 

24  April.. 

2 

807 

1404 

10  July... 

5 

867 

1462 

26  Sept... 

1 

748 

1347 

13  April.. 

6 

808 

1405 

29  Juno... 

2 

868 

1463 

15  Sept... 

5 

749  B. 

1348 

1  April.. 

3 

809  B. 

1406 

18  June... 

6 

869  B. 

1464 

3  Sept... 

2 

750 

1349 

22  March 

1 

810 

1407 

8  June... 

4 

870 

1465 

24  Aug... 

7 

751 

1350 

11  hlareh 

5 

811 

1408 

27  May... 

1 

871 

1466 

13  Aug... 

4 

752  B. 

1351 

28  Fob... 

2 

812B. 

1409 

16  May... 

5 

872  B. 

1467 

2  Aug... 

1 

753 

1352 

18  Feb... 

7 

813 

1410 

6  May... 

3 

873 

1468 

22  July... 

6 

754 

1353 

0  Fob ... 

4 

814 

1411 

25  April.. 

7 

874 

1469 

11  July... 

3 

755  B. 

1354 

20  J  an. , . . 

1 

815B, 

1412 

13  April.. 

4 

875  B. 

1470 

30  Juno... 

7 

756 

1355 

16  Jan.... 

6 

816 

1413 

3  April.. 

2 

876 

1471 

20  June... 

5 

757  B. 

1356 

5  Jrni.... 

3 

817  B. 

1414 

23  blarch 

6 

877  B. 

1472 

8  Juno... 

2 

758 

1356 

25  Doc... 

1 

818 

1415 

13  March 

4 

878 

1473 

29  May... 

7  ■ 

759 

1357 

14  Dec... 

5 

819 

1416 

1  March 

1 

879 

1474 

18  May... 

4 

760  B. 

1358 

3  Doc ... 

2 

820  B, 

1417 

IS  Feh.... 

5 

880  B. 

1475 

7  May... 

1 

7(a 

1359 

23  Nov... 

7 

821 

1418 

8  Feb,... 

3 

881 

1476 

26  April.. 

6 

762 

1360 

11  Nov... 

4 

822 

1419 

28  Jan. ... 

7 

882 

1477 

15  April.. 

3 

763  B. 

1361 

31  Oct . 

1 

823  B. 

1420 

17  Jan.... 

4 

883  B. 

1478 

4  April.. 

7 

764 

1362 

21  Oct... 

6 

824 

1421 

6  Jan..., 

2 

884 

1479 

25  March 

5 

7G5 

1303 

10  Oct... 

3 

825 

1421 

26  Dec.... 

6 

885 

1480 

13  March 

2 
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HiJKA. 

TEAS. 

Oheistiak  era.. 

Hijra 

YEAR. 

Christian  era. 

ni.TR  A 
YEAR. 

Ohristiineha. 

Year. 

Monfh. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

886  B. 

1481 

2  Marcia 

6 

946  B. 

1539 

19  May... 

2 

1006  B. 

1597 

4  Aug... 

5 

887 

1482 

20  Feb... 

4 

947 

1540 

8  May... 

7 

1007 

1598 

25  July... 

3 

888  B. 

1483 

9  Feb... 

1 

948  B. 

1541 

27  April.. 

4 

1008  B. 

1599 

14  July... 

7 

889 

1484 

30  Jan.,.. 

6 

949 

1542 

17  April.. 

2 

1009 

1600 

3  July... 

5 

890 

1485 

18  Jan.... 

3 

950 

1543 

6  April.. 

6 

1010 

1601 

22  Juno.  . 

2 

891  B. 

1486 

7  Jan.... 

7 

951  B 

1544 

25  March 

3 

1011  B. 

1602 

11  June... 

6 

892 

1486 

28  Dec  ... 

5 

952 

1545 

15  March 

1 

1012 

1603 

1  June... 

4 

893 

1487 

17  Dec... 

2 

953 

1546 

4  March 

5 

1013 

1604 

20  May... 

1 

894  B. 

1488 

5  Dec  ... 

6 

954  B. 

1547 

21  Feb... 

2 

1014B. 

1605 

9  May... 

5 

895 

1489 

25  Nov... 

4 

955 

1548 

11  Feb... 

7 

1015 

1606 

29  April.. 

3 

896  B. 

1490 

14  Nov... 

1 

956  B. 

1549 

30  J  an. . . . 

4 

1016  B. 

1607 

18  Apiil  . 

7 

897 

1491 

4  Nov... 

6 

957 

1550 

20  Jan.... 

2 

1017 

1608 

7  April.. 

5 

898 

1492 

23  Oct. .  . 

3 

958 

1551 

9  Jan. . . . 

6 

1018 

1009 

27  March 

2 

899  B. 

1493 

12  Oct.... 

7 

959  B. 

1551 

29  Dec.... 

3 

1019  B 

1610 

16  March 

6 

900 

1494 

2  Oct. ... 

5 

960 

1552 

18  Dec... 

1 

1020 

1611 

6  March 

4 

901 

1495 

21  Sept... 

2 

961 

1553 

7  Dec.... 

5 

1021 

1612 

23  Feb  ... 

1 

902  B. 

1496 

9  Sept... 

6 

962  B. 

1554 

26  Nov... 

2 

1022  B. 

1613 

11  Feb  ... 

5 

903 

1497 

30  Aug... 

4 

963 

1555 

16  Nov... 

7 

1023 

1614 

1  Feb  ... 

3 

904 

1498 

19  Aug... 

1 

964  " 

1556 

’4  Nov... 

4 

1024 

1615 

21  Jan.... 

7 

905  B. 

1499 

8  Aug... 

5 

965  B. 

1557 

24  Oct.... 

1 

1025  B. 

1616 

10  Jan. ... 

4 

906 

1500 

28  July... 

3 

966 

1558 

14  Oct  ... 

6 

1026 

1617 

30  Dec  ... 

2 

907  B. 

1501 

17  July... 

7 

967  B. 

1559 

3  Oct.... 

3 

1027  B. 

1617 

19  Dec  ... 

6 

908 

1502 

7  July... 

5 

968 

1560 

22  Sept... 

1 

1028 

1618 

9  Dec... 

4 

909 

1503 

26  June... 

2 

969 

1561 

11  Sept... 

5 

1029 

1619 

28  Nov... 

1 

910  B. 

1504 

14  June... 

6 

970  B. 

1562 

31  Aug... 

2 

1030  B. 

1620 

16  Nov... 

5 

911 

1505 

4  June... 

4 

971 

1563 

21  Aug... 

7 

1031 

1621 

6  Nov... 

3 

912 

1506 

24  May.. 

1 

972 

1564 

9  Aug . . . 

4 

1032 

1622 

26  Oct.... 

7 

913  B. 

1507 

13  May... 

5 

973  B. 

1565 

29  ^... 

1 

1033  B. 

1623 

15  Oct  ... 

4 

914 

1508 

2  May... 

3 

974 

1566 

19  July... 

6 

1034 

1624 

4  Oct. ... 

2 

915 

1509 

21  April.. 

7 

975 

1567 

8  July... 

3 

1035 

1625 

23  Sept... 

0 

916  B. 

1510 

10  April.. 

4 

976  B. 

1568 

26  June... 

7 

1036  B. 

1626 

12  Sept... 

3 

917 

1511 

31  March 

2 

977 

1569 

16  Juno... 

5 

1037 

1627 

2  Sept... 

1 

918  B. 

1512 

19  March 

6 

978  B. 

1570 

5  June.. 

2 

1038  B. 

1628 

21  Aug... 

5 

919 

1513 

9  March 

4 

979 

1571 

26  May... 

7 

1039 

1629 

11  Aug... 

3 

920 

1514 

26  Feb... 

1 

980 

1572 

14  May... 

4 

1040 

1630 

31  July... 

7 

921  B 

1515 

15  Feb... 

5 

981  B. 

1573 

3  May.. 

1 

1041  B. 

1631 

20  July... 

4 

922 

1516 

5  Feb... 

3 

982 

1574 

23  Apiil.. 

6 

1042 

1632 

9  July... 

2 

923 

1517 

24  Jan.... 

7 

983 

1575 

12  April.. 

3 

1043 

1633 

28  June.  . 

0 

924  B. 

1518 

1 3  J an. . . . 

4 

984  B. 

1576 

31  March 

7 

1044  B 

1634 

17  Juno... 

3 

925 

1519 

3  Jan.... 

2 

985 

1577 

21  March 

5 

1045 

1635 

7  June... 

1 

926  B. 

1519 

23  Dec  ... 

6 

986  B. 

1578 

10  March 

2 

1046  B. 

1636 

26  May... 

5 

927 

1520 

12  Dec  ... 

4 

987 

1579 

28  Feb... 

7 

1047 

1037 

1  10  May... 

3 

928 

1521 

1  Dec  ... 

1 

988 

1580 

17  Fob... 

4 

1048  , 

1038 

5  Ma}^.. 

7 

929  B 

1522 

20  Nov... 

5 

989  B. 

1581 

5  Fob... 

1 

1049  B. 

1039 

24  April., 

4 

930 

1523 

10  Nov... 

3 

990 

1582 

26  Jan  ... 

6 

1050 

1040 

13  A  pill.. 

2 

931  ' 

1524 

29  Oct..,. 

7 

991 

1583 

15  Jan. ... 

3 

1051 

1041 

2  April.. 

0 

932  B. 

1525 

18  Oct.... 

4 

992  B. 

1584 

4  J  an  ... 

7 

1052  B. 

1012 

22  March 

3 

933 

1526 

8  Oct.... 

2 

993 

1584 

24  Dec.... 

5 

1053 

1043 

12  March 

1 

934 

1527 

27  Sept... 

6 

994 

1585 

13  Dec  ... 

2 

1054 

lO'M 

29  Feb... 

5 

935  B. 

1528 

15  Sept... 

3 

995  B. 

1586 

2  Dec.... 

6 

1055  B. 

1015 

17  Feb... 

2 

936 

1529 

5  Sept... 

1 

996 

1587 

22  Nov... 

4 

1050 

1046 

7  Feb  ... 

7 

937  B. 

1530 

25  Aug... 

5 

997  B 

1588 

10  Nov.., 

1 

1057  B. 

1647 

27  Jan.... 

4 

938 

1531 

15  Aug... 

3 

998 

1589 

31  Oct..,. 

6 

1058 

1648 

17  Jan..,. 

2 

939 

1532 

3  Aug... 

7 

999 

1590 

20  Oct.,.. 

3 

1059 

1649 

5  Jan.... 

0 

940‘  B. 

1533 

23  July... 

4 

1000  B 

,  1591 

9  Oct.... 

7 

1000  B. 

1G60 

25  Dec  ... 

3 

941 

1534 

13  July  .. 

2 

1001 

1592 

28  Sept... 

5 

1001 

1650 

15  Dec... 

1 

942 

1535 

2  July... 

6 

1002 

1593 

47  Sept... 

2 

1062 

1051 

4  Dec ... 

5 

943  B. 

1536 

20  June... 

3 

1003  B. 

1594 

6  Sept... 

6 

1003  B. 

1052 

22  Nov... 

2 

944 

1537 

10  Juno... 

1 

1004 

1595 

27  Aug... 

4 

1064 

1653 

12  Nov... 

7 

945 

1538 

30  May.. 

1005 

1596 

15  Aug... 

1 

1005 

1054 

1  Nov.,. 

4 
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Hijra. 

YEAR. 

Christian-  era. 

Hijra 

YEAR. 

Christian  era. 

Hijra 

YEAR. 

Christian  era.  I 

Year. 

Month.  Day 

Year 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

1066B. 

1655 

21  Oct.... 

1 

1126B. 

r-t 

6  Jan. ... 

4 

1186B. 

1772 

4  April. 

7 

1067 

1656 

10  Oct..., 

6 

1127 

1715 

27  Dec  .  . 

2 

1187 

1773 

25  March 

5 

1068  B. 

1657 

29  Sept... 

3 

1128B 

1715 

16  Dec.... 

6 

1188  B. 

1774 

14  March 

2 

1069 

1658 

19  Sept... 

1 

1129 

1716 

5  Dec  ... 

4 

1189 

1775 

4  March 

7 

1070 

1659 

8  Sept  .. 

5 

1130 

1717 

24  Nov... 

1 

1190 

1776 

21  Feb... 

4 

1071  B. 

1660 

27  Aug... 

2 

1131  B. 

1718 

13  Nov... 

5 

1191  B. 

1777 

9  Fob ... 

1 

1072 

1661 

17  Aug... 

7 

1132 

1719 

3  Nov... 

3 

1192 

1778 

30  Jan.... 

6 

1073 

1662 

6  Aug . . . 

4 

1133 

1720 

22  Oct.... 

7 

1193 

1779 

19  Jan  ... 

3 

1074  B. 

1663 

26  July... 

1 

1134  B. 

1721 

11  Oct.... 

4 

1194  B. 

1780 

8  Jan.... 

7 

1075 

1664 

15  July... 

6 

1135 

1722 

1  Oct ... 

2 

1195 

1780 

28  Dec.... 

5 

1076  B. 

1665 

4  July... 

3 

1136  E. 

1723 

20  Sept... 

6 

1196  B. 

1781 

17  Dec.... 

2 

1077 

1666 

24  June. . 

1 

1137 

1724 

9  Sept... 

4 

1197 

1782 

7  Dec  ... 

7 

1078 

1667 

13  June. 

5 

1138  • 

1725 

29  Aug... 

1 

1198 

1783 

26  Nov... 

4 

1079  B 

1668 

1  June. . 

2 

1139  B. 

1726 

18  Aug... 

5 

1199  B. 

1784 

14  Nov... 

1 

1080 

1669 

22  May... 

7 

1140 

1727 

8  Aug... 

3 

1200 

1785 

4  Nov... 

6 

1081 

1670 

11  May... 

4 

1141 

1728 

27  July... 

7 

1201 

1786 

24  Oct.... 

3 

1082  B. 

1671 

30  April  . 

1 

1142  B. 

1729 

16  July... 

4 

1202  B. 

1787 

13  Oct  ... 

7 

1083 

1672 

19  April. . 

6 

1143 

1730 

6  July... 

2 

1203 

1788 

2  Oct. ... 

5 

1084 

1673 

8  April. . 

3 

1144 

1731 

25  June\ . 

6 

1204 

1789 

21  Sept... 

2 

1085  B 

1674 

28  March 

7 

1145  B. 

1732 

13  June.. 

3 

1205  B. 

1790 

10  Sept... 

6 

1080 

1675 

18  March 

5 

1146 

1733 

3  Juno  . 

1 

1206 

1791 

31  Aug.. 

4 

1087  B. 

1676 

6  March 

2 

1147  B. 

1734 

23  May... 

5 

1207  B. 

1792 

19  Aug... 

1 

1088 

1677 

24  Feb... 

7 

1148 

1735 

13  May... 

3 

1208 

1793 

9  Aug... 

6 

1089 

1678 

13  Feb... 

4 

1149 

1736 

1  May... 

7 

1209 

1794 

29  July... 

3 

1090  B. 

1679 

2  Feb... 

1 

1150  B. 

1737 

20  April. . 

4 

1210  B. 

1795 

18  July... 

7 

1091 

1680 

23  Jan  ... 

6 

1151 

1738 

10  April  . 

2 

1211 

1796 

7  July... 

5 

1092 

1681 

11  Jan.... 

3 

1152 

1739 

30  March 

6 

1212 

1797 

26  June . . 

2 

1093  B. 

1681 

31  Doc.... 

7 

1153B. 

1740 

IS  March 

3 

1213B. 

1798 

15  June . . 

6 

1091 

1682 

21  Dec.... 

5 

1154 

1741 

8  March 

1 

1214 

1799 

5  Juno  . 

4 

1095 

1083 

10  Dec.  .. 

2 

1155 

1742 

25  Feb.... 

5 

1215 

1800 

25  May... 

1 

1096  B. 

1681 

28  Nov... 

6 

1156  B. 

1743 

14  Feb..  . 

2 

121CB. 

1801 

14  May... 

5 

1097 

1085 

18  Nov... 

4 

1157 

1744 

4  Feb.... 

7 

1217 

1802 

4  May... 

3 

1098  B. 

1686 

7  Nov... 

1 

1158B 

1745 

23  Jan. ... 

4 

1218B. 

1803 

23  April. . 

7 

1099 

1687 

28  Oct  ... 

6 

1159 

1746 

13  Jan. ... 

2 

1219 

1804 

12  April.. 

5 

1100 

1688 

16  Oct.... 

3 

1160 

1747 

.2  Jan. ... 

6 

1220 

1805 

1  April.. 

2 

1101  B. 

1680 

5  Oct... 

7 

1161  B. 

1748 

22  Dec.... 

3 

1221  B. 

1806 

21  March 

6 

1102 

1690 

25  Sept... 

5 

1162 

1748 

11  Dec.... 

1 

1222 

1807 

11  March 

4 

1103 

1691 

14  Sept.., 

2 

1163 

1749 

30  Nov... 

5 

1223 

1808 

28  Fob... 

1 

1104  B* 

1692 

2  Sept.,. 

6 

1164  B. 

1750 

19  Nov... 

2 

1224  B. 

1809 

16  Fob ... 

5 

1105 

1693 

23  Aug... 

4 

1165 

1751 

9  Nov... 

7 

1225 

1810 

6  Feb... 

3 

1106  B. 

1694 

12  Aug... 

1 

1166  B. 

1752 

8  Nov  n.6 

4 

1226  B. 

1811 

26  Jan.... 

7 

1107 

1695 

2  Aug-... 

6 

1167 

1753 

29  Oct... 

2 

1227 

1812 

16  Jan.... 

5 

1108 

1606 

21  July... 

3 

1168 

1754 

18  Oct... 

6 

1228 

1813 

4  Jan.... 

2 

1109  B. 

1607 

10  July... 

7 

1169  B. 

1755 

7  Oct.... 

3 

1229  B. 

1813 

24  Dec.... 

6 

1110 

1698 

30  June .. 

5 

1170 

1756 

26  Sept... 

1 

1230 

1814 

14  Dec.... 

4 

nil 

1699 

19  Juno .. 

2 

1171 

1757 

15  Sept... 

5 

1231 

1815 

3  Dec.... 

1 

1112  B. 

1700 

7  Juno .. 

6 

1172  B. 

1758 

4  Sept... 

2 

1232  B. 

1816 

21  Nov... 

5 

1113 

1701 

28  May... 

4 

1173 

1759 

25  Aug... 

7 

1233 

1817 

11  Nov... 

3 

1114 

1702 

17  May.., 

t 

1174 

1760 

13  Aug... 

4 

1234 

1818 

31  Oct  ... 

7 

1U5B. 

1703 

6  May. . . 

5 

1175  B. 

1701 

2  Aug... 

1 

1235  B. 

1819 

20  Oct.... 

4 

1116 

1704 

25  April. . 

3 

1176 

1762 

23  July... 

6 

1236 

1820 

9  Oct... 

2 

1U7B. 

1705 

11  April.. 

7 

1177  B. 

1763 

12  July... 

3 

1237  B. 

1821 

28  Sept... 

6 

1118 

1706 

4  April. . 

5 

1178 

1764 

1  July... 

1 

1238 

1822 

18  Sept... 

4 

1119 

1707 

24  March 

2 

1179 

im 

.  20  June . . 

5 

1239 

1823 

7  Sept... 

1 

1120  B. 

1708 

12  March 

6 

1180  B. 

1766 

9  June .. 

2 

1240  B. 

1824 

26  Aug... 

5 

im 

1709 

2  March 

4 

1181 

1767 

30  May... 

7 

1241 

1825 

16  Aug... 

3 

1122 

1710 

19  Feh ... 

1 

1182 

1768 

18  May... 

4 

1242 

1826 

5  Aug... 

7 

1123  B. 

1711 

8  Feb... 

5 

1183  B. 

1769 

7  May... 

1 

1243  B. 

1827 

25  July... 

4 

1124 

1712 

29  Jan.... 

3 

1184 

1770 

27  April.. 

6 

1244 

1828 

14  July... 

2 

1125 

1713 

17  Jan.... 

7 

1185 

1771 

I  1 6  April. . 

3 

1245 

1829 

3  July... 

6 
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HiJEi. 

THAE. 

Cheistiait  eba. 

Hijea 

YEAS. 

Oheistian-  eea. 

Htjea 

YEAR. 

Oheistian  era. 

Tear. 

Month, 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

1246  B. 

1830 

22  June.. 

3 

1271 

1854 

24  Sept... 

1 

1295  B. 

1878 

5  Jan.... 

7 

1247 

1831 

12  June. . 

1 

1272 

1855 

13  Sept... 

5 

1296 

1878 

26  Dec  ... 

5 

1248  B. 

1832 

31  May... 

5 

1273  B. 

1856 

1  Sept... 

2 

1297  B. 

1879 

15  Dec.. 

2 

1249 

1833 

21  May... 

3 

1274 

1857 

22  Aug... 

7 

1298 

1880 

4  Dec  ... 

7 

1250 

1834 

10  May... 

7 

1275 

1858 

11  Aug... 

4 

1299 

1881 

23  Nov... 

4 

1251 B 

1835 

29  April  . 

4 

1276  B. 

1859 

31  July... 

1 

1300  B. 

1882 

12  Nov... 

1 

1252 

1836 

1 8  April. . 

2 

1277 

1860 

20  July... 

6 

1301 

1883 

2  Nov... 

6 

1253 

1837 

7  April. . 

6 

1278  B. 

1861 

9  July... 

3 

1302 

1884 

21  Oct.... 

3 

1254  B. 

1838 

27  March 

3 

1279 

1862 

29  June . 

1 

1303  B. 

1885 

10  Oct.  .. 

7 

1255 

1839 

17  March 

1 

1280 

1863 

18  June. . 

5 

1304 

1886 

30  Sept... 

5 

1256  B. 

1840 

5  Maich 

5 

1281  B. 

1864 

6  June . . 

2 

1305 

1887 

19  Sept... 

2 

1257 

1841 

23  Feb  ... 

3 

1282 

1865 

27  May... 

7 

1306  B 

1888 

7  Sept... 

6 

1258 

1842 

12  Feb... 

7 

1283 

1866 

16  May... 

4 

1307 

1889 

28  Aug... 

4 

1259  B 

1843 

1  Feb... 

4 

1284  B. 

1867 

5  May... 

1 

1308  B 

1890 

17  Aug... 

1 

1260 

1844 

22  Jan.,,. 

2 

1285 

1868 

24  April. . 

6 

1309 

1891 

7  Aug... 

6 

1261 

1845 

10  Jan.... 

6 

1286  B. 

1869 

13  April 

3 

1310 

1892 

26  July... 

3 

1262  B 

1845 

30  Dec  .. 

3 

1287 

1870  i 

1  3  April. . 

1 

1311B. 

1893 

15  July... 

7 

1263 

1846 

20  Dec ... 

1 

1288 

1871 

23  March 

5 

1312 

1894 

5  July... 

5 

1264 

1847 

9  Dec  ... 

5 

1289  B 

1872 

1  11  Maich 

2 

1313 

1895 

24  June. . 

2 

1265  B. 

1848 

27  Nov... 

2 

1290 

1873 

1  March 

7 

1314B. 

1896 

12  June. . 

6 

1266 

1849 

17  Nov... 

7 

1291 

1874 

18  Feb... 

4 

1315 

1897 

2  June.. 

4 

1267  B. 

1850 

6  Nov.  . 

4 

1292  B 

1875 

7  Feb... 

1 

1316  B. 

1898 

22  May.., 

1 

1268 

1851 

27  Oct  ... 

2 

1293 

1876  1 

28  Jan  .  . 

6 

1317 

1899 

12  May... 

6 

1269 

1852 

15  Oct.... 

6 

1294 

1877 

16  Jan.... 

3 

1318 

1900 

1  May... 

3 

1270  B 

1853 

4  Oct. ... 

3 

Note  Eegardino  the  Chronological  Tables  op  the  IIiNPtj  -®ras. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  width  in  an  octavo  page,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  breah  the  following  table  into  two  parts,  instead  of  exhibiting  in  one  line  and  view,  the 
whole  series  of  the  sidereal  and  Inni-solar  seras ;  which  would  have  been  more  convenient  for 
reference.  In  other  respects  the  numbers  of  the  several  columns,  etc.  remain  as  stated  in  the 
text. 
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Solar  Year 

FART  I.— HINDU  SIDEREAL  YEARS. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI 

YII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI 

Teu's  hcrinning  on  entiancc  of 

•  Jt 

.  §  3  3  cl 

1 :!  i?g 

Cycles 

■< 

Zodiac. 

'M  1 

°  3 

a 

1  ^ 

I.r. 

C? 

a 

5 

A.  I). 

Fu’st  day  of  ditto. 

tc 

? 

3 

Saka. 

# 

i 

m 

bD 

g 

W 

Initial  date  of  aU 
thiee  111  March 
O.S. 

Chaiacter  of  the 

riist  weekly  day  o 

1  Indian  houi  and 
[  of  Sanki  anta  c 
)  teis  constellat] 

Cycle  of  1000  year 
Faiasmaina,  bet 
ning  m  Septembe 

Initial  date  in  S 
tembei. 

Cycle  of  Grahap 
vi'itlu 

Cycle  of  Vinhspat 
(Bengal  account 

1 

ca 

1 

6 

P 

B  1600 

Tu. 

4701 

1522 

1007 

Th.  27 

D.  G  P. 
B,  (4)  54  35 

776 

10 

5 

43 

34 

1601 

Th 

4702 

1523 

1008 

Sa.  28 

(6)  10  6 

777 

11 

6 

44 

35 

1602 

Fr. 

4703 

1524 

1009 

Su  28 

(0)  25  37 

778 

11 

7 

45 

36 

1603 

Sa. 

4704 

1525 

1010 

Mo.  28 

(1)  41  8 

779 

11 

8 

46 

37 

B.1604 

Sii. 

4705 

1526 

1011 

Tu.  27 

B.  (2)  56  40 

780 

10 

9 

47 

38 

1605 

Tu. 

4706 

1527 

1012 

Th.  28 

(4)  12  11 

781 

10 

10 

48 

39 

1606 

Wc. 

4707 

1528 

1013 

Fr.  28 

(5)  27  42 

782 

11 

11 

49 

40 

1607 

Th. 

4708 

1529 

1014 

Sa.  28 

(6)  43  13 

783 

11 

12 

50 

41 

B.1608 

Fr. 

4709 

1530 

1015 

Su  27 

B  (0)  58  45 

784 

10 

13 

51 

42 

1609 

Su. 

4710 

1531 

1016 

Tu.  28 

(2)  14  16 

785 

10 

14 

52 

43 

1610 

Mo. 

4711 

1532 

1017 

We.  28 

(3)  29  47 

786 

11 

15 

53 

44 

1611 

Tu. 

4712 

1533 

1018 

Th.  28 

B  (4)  45  18 

787 

11 

16 

54 

45 

B.1612 

We. 

4713 

1534 

1019 

Sa.  28 

(6)  0  50 

7oS 

10 

17 

55 

46 

1613 

Fr. 

4714 

1535 

1020 

Su.  28 

(O)  16  21 

7S9 

11 

IS 

56 

47 

1614 

Sa. 

4715 

1530 

1021 

Mo  28 

(1)  31  52 

790 

11 

19 

57 

48 

1615 

Su. 

4716 

1537 

1022 

Tu.  28 

B.  (2)  47  23 

791 

11 

20 

58 

49 

B.1616 

Mo. 

4717 

1538 

1023 

Th.  28 

(4)  2  55 

792 

10 

21 

59 

50 

1617 

AVc. 

4718 

1539 

1024 

Fr.  28 

(5)  18  26 

793 

11 

22 

60 

51 

1618 

Th. 

4719 

1540 

1025 

Sa.  28 

6)  33  57 

791 

11 

23 

1 

52 

1619 

Fr 

4720 

1541 

1026 

Su.  28 

B.  (0)  49  28 

795 

11 

24 

2 

53 

B.1620 

Sa. 

4721 

1542 

1027 

Tu.  28 

(2)  0  0 

706 

11 

25 

3 

54 

1621 

hlo. 

4722 

1543 

1028 

Wc  28 

(3)  20  31 

797 

11 

26 

4 

55 

1622 

Tu. 

4723 

1514 

]  029 

Th.  28 

(4)  30  2 

798 

11 

27 

5 

56 

1623 

We. 

4724 

1545 

1030 

Fr.  28 

B.  (5)  51  33 

799 

11 

28 

6 

57 

B.1624 

Th. 

4725 

1546 

1031 

Su.  28 

(0)  7  5 

800 

11 

29 

7 

58 

1625 

Sa. 

4726 

1517 

1032 

Mo.  28 

(1)  22  36 

801 

11 

30 

8 

59 

1626 

Su. 

4727 

1548 

1033 

Tu.  28 

2  38  7 

802 

11 

31 

9 

60 

1627 

]\ro 

4728 

1549 

1031 

Wo.  28 

B.  (3)  53  38 

803 

11 

32 

10 

1 

B.1628 

Tu. 

4729 

1550 

1035 

Fr.  28 

(5)  9  10 

804 

11 

33 

11 

2 

1629 

331. 

4730 

1551 

1036 

Sa.  28 

6)  24  41 

805 

11 

34 

12 

3 

1630 

Fr. 

4731 

1552 

1037 

Su.  23 

(0)  40  12 

806 

11 

35 

13 

4 

1631 

Sa. 

4732 

1553 

1038 

Mo.  28 

B.  (1)  55  43 

807 

11 

36  1 

14 

5 

B.1632 

Su, 

4733 

1554 

1039 

Wo.  28 

(3)  11  15 

808 

11 

37 

15 

6 

1633 

Tu. 

4731 

1555 

1040 

Th.  28 

(4)  26  46 

809 

11 

38 

16 

7 

1634 

Wc. 

4735 

1556 

1041 

Fr.  28 

(5)  42  17 

810 

11 

39 

17 

8 

1635 

Th. 

4730 

1557 

1042 

Sa.  28 

B.  (6)  57  48 

811 

11 

40 

18 

9 

B.1636 

Fr. 

4737 

1558 

1043 

Mo.  28 

(1)  13  20 

812 

11 

41 

19 

10 

1637 

Su. 

4738 

1559 

1044 

Tu.  28 

(2)  28  51 

813 

11 

42 

20 

11 

1638 

Mo. 

4739 

1560 

1045 

MV.  28 

(3  44  22 

814 

11 

43 

21 

12 

1639 

3hi. 

4740 

1561 

1046 

Th.  28 

B.  (4)  59  53 

815 

11 

44 

22 

13 

B.  16-10 

MV. 

4741 

1562 

1047 

Sa.  28 

(6)  15  25 

816 

11 

45 

23 

14 

1641 

Fr. 

‘1742 

1563 

1048 

Sn.  28 

(0)  30  56 

817 

11 

46 

24 

15 

1612 

Sa. 

4743 

1564 

1049 

Mo.  28 

B. (1  46  27 

818 

11 

47 

25 

16 

1643 

Su. 

4744 

1565 

1050 

MV.  29 

(3)  1  58 

819 

11 

48 

26 

17 

B.16U 

Mo. 

4715 

1566 

1051 

Th.  28 

(4)  17  30 

820 

11 

49 

27 

18 

1645 

4740 

1567 

1052 

Fr.  28 

(5)  33  1 

821 

11 

50 

28 

19 

1646 

Th. 

4717 

1568 

1053 

Sa.  28 

B.  (6)  48  32 

822 

11 

51 

29 

20 

1647 

Fr. 

4748 

1569 

1054 

Mo  29 

(1)  4  3 

823 

12 

52 

30 

21 

B.1648 

Sa. 

4749 

1570 

1055 

Tu.  28 

(2)  19  35 

824 

11 

53 

31 

22 

1649 

Mo. 

4750 

1571 

1056 

Wc.  28 

(3)  35  6 

825 

11 

54 

32 

23 

*  Tlu‘  Fash  y(Hir  of  Southern  India  ih  two  years  in  advance  of  the  BcngdU  son ;  itbefyins  on  the  10-16 
.Tuly,  and  is  now  hxed  to  the  latter  day.  (The  table  shows  the  correspondence  of  Hindd  eras  with 
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SoiiAJi  Yeah. 

PART  I.— HINDU  SIDEREAL  YEAES. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

HI. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Years  begimling’  on  entrance  of 
the  Sun  into  Aries  of  the  Sidereal 
Zodiac. 

QJ 

1c: 

Cycles. 

'd 

)  Indian  hour  and  mm 
i  of  Sankranta,  or  © 

)  ters  constellation  ^ 

Sll 

Imtial  date  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Do.  {Tamul  account.) 

>* 

H 

ca 

2 

w 

A.D. 

First  day  of  ditto. 

Kali-yug. 

ci 

1X2 

cc 

9 

bD 

g 

w 

Initial  date  of  all 
thieem  March 

O.S. 

C3 

O 

s 

g 

1 

1 

P 

Cycle  of  1000  year 
Paiasurajna,  be 
nmg  m  Septem 

Cycle  of  Grahapa 
vnthi. 

Cycle  of  Vnhspa 
{Bengal  account 

1650 

Tu. 

4751 

1572 

1057 

Th.  28 

B. 

D. 

(4) 

G. 

50 

p. 

37 

826 

11 

55 

33 

24 

1651 

We. 

4752 

1573 

1058 

Sa.  29 

(6) 

6 

8 

827 

12 

56 

34 

25 

B.1652 

Til. 

4753 

1574 

1059 

Su.  28 

(0) 

21 

40 

828 

11 

57 

35 

26 

1653 

Sa. 

4754 

1575 

1060 

Mo.  28 

(1)  37 

11 

829 

11 

58 

36 

27 

1654 

Sa. 

4755 

1576 

1061 

Tu.  28 

B. 

21 

52 

42 

830 

11 

59 

37 

28 

1655 

Mo. 

4756 

1577 

1062 

Th.  29 

4) 

8 

13 

831 

12 

60 

38 

29 

B.1656 

Tu. 

4757 

1678 

1063 

Fr.  28 

51 

23 

45 

832 

11 

61 

39 

30 

1657 

Th. 

4758 

1579 

1064 

Sa.  28 

(6) 

39 

16 

833 

U 

62 

40 

31 

1658 

Fr. 

4760 

1580 

1065 

Su.  28 

B. 

(0) 

54 

47 

834 

11 

63 

41 

32 

1659 

Sa. 

4760 

1581 

1066 

Tu.  29 

(2) 

10 

18 

835 

12 

64 

42 

33 

B.1660 

Su. 

4761 

1582 

1067 

Wo.  28 

(31 

25 

50 

836 

11 

65 

43 

34 

1661 

Tu. 

4762 

1583 

1068 

Th.  28 

(41 

41 

21 

837 

11 

66 

44 

35 

1662 

We. 

4763 

1584 

1069 

Fr.  28 

B. 

(51 

56 

52 

838 

11 

67 

45 

36 

1663 

Til. 

4764 

1585 

1070 

Su.  29 

(0) 

12 

23 

839 

12 

68 

46 

37 

B.1664 

Fr. 

4765 

1586 

1071 

Mo.  28 

(1) 

27 

65 

840 

11 

09 

47 

38 

1665 

Su. 

4766 

1587 

1072 

Tu.  28 

(2) 

43 

26 

841 

11 

70 

48 

39 

1666 

Mo. 

4767 

1588 

1073 

Wo.  28 

B. 

(3) 

58 

57 

842 

11 

71 

49 

40 

1667 

Tu. 

4768 

1589 

1074 

Fr.  20 

(5) 

14 

28 

843 

12 

72 

50 

41 

B.166S 

We. 

4769 

1590 

1075 

Sa.  28 

(6) 

30 

0 

844 

11 

73 

51 

42 

1669 

Fr. 

4770 

1591 

1076 

lSu.  28 

B. 

(0) 

45 

31 

845 

11 

74 

52 

43 

1670 

Sa. 

4771 

1592 

1077 

Tu.  29 

(2) 

1 

2 

846 

11 

75 

53 

44 

1671 

Su. 

4772 

1593 

1078 

We.  29 

(31 

16 

33 

847 

12 

76 

54 

45 

B.1672 

Mo. 

4773 

1594 

1079 

Th.  28 

(41 

32 

5 

848 

11 

77 

65 

46 

1673 

We. 

4774 

1595 

1080 

Fr.  28 

B. 

(51 

47 

36 

849 

11 

78 

56 

47 

1674 

Th. 

4775 

1596 

1081 

Su.  29 

(0) 

3 

7 

850 

11 

79 

57 

48 

1675 

Fr. 

4776 

1597 

1082 

Mo.  29 

(1) 

18 

38 

851 

12 

80 

58 

40 

B.1676 

Sa. 

4777 

1598 

1083 

Tu.  28 

(2) 

34 

10 

852 

11 

81 

50 

50 

1677 

Mo. 

4778 

1599 

1084 

We.  28 

B. 

031 

49 

41 

853 

11 

82 

60 

51 

1678 

Tu. 

4779 

1600 

1085 

Fr.  29 

(51 

5 

12 

854 

12 

83 

1 

52 

1679 

We. 

4780 

1601 

1086 

Sa.  29 

((51 

20 

43 

855 

12 

84 

2 

53 

B  1680 

Th. 

4781 

1602 

1087 

Su.  28 

(0 

36 

15 

856 

11 

85 

3 

51 

1681 

Sa. 

4782 

1603 

1088 

Mo  28 

B.  (1) 

51 

46 

857 

11 

86 

4 

55 

1682 

Su. 

4783 

1604 

1089 

Wc  29 

(3 

7 

17 

858 

12 

87 

5 

56 

1683 

Mo. 

4784 

1605 

1090 

Th  29 

(4 

22 

48 

859 

12 

88 

() 

57 

B.16S4 

Tu. 

4785 

1606 

1091 

Fr  28 

51  38 

20 

8{>0 

11 

89 

7-8 

58 

1685 

Th. 

4786 

1607 

1092 

Sa.  28 

B. 

6 

53 

51 

861 

11 

90 

9 

59 

1686 

Fr. 

4787 

1608 

1093 

Mo.  29 

1 

9 

22 

862 

12 

1 

10 

60 

1687 

Sa 

4788 

1609 

1094 

Tu.  29 

(2 

24 

53 

863 

12 

2 

11 

1 

B.1G88 

Su. 

4789 

1610 

1095 

Wo.  28 

(3) 

40 

25 

864 

11 

3 

12 

2 

1689 

Tu. 

4790 

1611 

1096 

Th.  28 

B. 

(4) 

55 

56 

865 

11 

4 

33 

3 

1690 

We. 

4791 

1612 

1097 

Sa.  29 

(fO 

11 

27 

866 

12 

5 

14 

4 

1691 

Th. 

4792 

1613 

1098 

Su.  20 

(01 

26 

58 

867 

12 

6 

15 

5 

B.1692 

Fr. 

4793 

1614 

1099 

Mo.  28 

(^l) 

42 

SO 

868 

11 

7 

3  6 

6 

1693 

Su 

4794 

1615 

1100 

Tu.  28 

B. 

(2') 

58 

1 

869 

11 

8 

17 

7 

1694 

Mo. 

4795 

1616 

1101 

Th.  29 

(4^ 

13 

32 

870 

12 

9 

18 

8 

1695 

Tu. 

4796 

1617 

1102 

Fr.  29 

(^51 

29 

3 

1  871 

12 

10 

19 

9 

B.1696 

Wo. 

4797 

1618 

1103 

Sa.  28 

B. 

((5) 

44 

35 

872 

11 

11 

20 

10 

1697 

Fr. 

4798 

1619 

1104 

Mo  29 

(!') 

0 

6 

873 

11 

12 

21 

11 

1698 

Sa. 

4799 

1620 

1105 

Tu.  29 

(2l 

15 

37 

874 

12 

13 

22 

12 

1699 

Su. 

4800 

1621 

HOG 

We.  29 

(8) 

31 

8 

875 

12 

14 

23 

13 
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Solar  Year. 

PART  I.- 

-HINDU  SIDEREAL  YEARS. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

lY. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI 

1 

§ 

H 

00 

s 

s 

A.D. 

First  day  of  ditto. 

Years  bcf^uuimg  on  entiance  of 
tlie  Sun  into  Aiies  of  the  Sideical 
Zodiac. 

Chaiacter  of  the  year. 

Fii  st  weekly  day  of  ditto. 

\  Indian  houi  and  mmute 
>  of  Sanki  dnta  oi  Q  en- 
;  ters  constellation  T*. 

Cycle  of  1000  yeais  of 
Paiasiirdma,  begm- 
ning  ui  September. 

Initial  date  m  Sep¬ 
tember.  O 

CLES. 

s 

a 

Ph 

O 

O  rA 

A=i 

o 

Cycle  of  Vrihspati, 
(Bengal  accoimt). 

Do.  (Tamul  account.)  |  | 

bn 

CO 

D 

a 

CO 

1 

s 

Initial  date  of  all 
three  m  Maich 

CO 

d 

I». 

G. 

P. 

B.1700 

Mo. 

4801 

1622 

1107 

Th. 

29 

B.  (4) 

46 

40 

876 

12 

15 

24 

14 

1701 

We. 

4802 

1623 

1108 

Sa, 

29 

(6) 

2 

11 

877 

12 

16 

25 

15 

1702 

Th. 

4803 

1624 

1109 

Su. 

29 

(0) 

17 

42 

878 

13 

17 

26 

16 

1703 

Fr. 

4804 

1625 

1110 

Mo. 

30 

13 

13 

879 

13 

18 

27 

17 

B.1704 

Sa 

4805 

1626 

nil 

Tu. 

29 

B.  (2) 

48 

45 

880 

12 

19 

28 

18 

1705 

Mo. 

4806 

1627 

1112 

Th. 

29 

(C 

4 

16 

881 

12 

20 

29 

19 

1706 

Tu. 

4807 

1628 

1113 

Fr. 

29 

(5) 

19 

47 

882 

13 

21 

30 

20 

1707 

Wc. 

4808 

1629 

1114 

Sa. 

30 

35 

18 

883 

13 

22 

31 

21 

B.1708 

Th. 

4809 

1630 

1115 

Su. 

29 

B.  0) 

50 

50 

884 

12 

23' 

32 

22 

1709 

Sa. 

4810 

1631 

1116 

Tu. 

29 

2) 

6 

21 

885 

12 

24 

33 

23 

1710 

Sd. 

4811 

1632 

1117 

We. 

29 

(3) 

21 

52 

886 

13 

25 

34 

24 

1711 

Mo. 

4812 

1633 

1118 

Th. 

30 

(4) 

37 

23 

887 

13 

26 

35 

25 

B.1712 

Tu. 

4813 

1634 

1119 

Fr. 

29 

B.  (5 

52 

55 

888 

12 

27 

36 

26 

1713 

Til. 

4814 

1635 

1120 

Su. 

29 

(0 

8 

26 

889 

13 

28 

37 

27 

1711 

Fr. 

4815 

1636 

1121 

Mo. 

29 

(1)  23 

57 

890 

13 

29 

38 

28 

1715 

Sa. 

4816 

1637 

1122 

Tu. 

30 

2} 

39 

28 

891 

13 

30 

39 

29 

B.1710 

Su. 

4817 

1638 

1123 

We. 

29 

B.  3 

55 

0 

892 

12 

31 

40 

30 

1717 

Tu. 

4818 

1639 

1124 

Fr. 

29 

(5)  10 

31 

893 

13 

32 

41 

31 

1718 

Wo. 

4819 

1640 

1125 

Sa. 

29 

(6)  26 

2 

894 

13 

33 

42 

32 

1719 

Th. 

4820 

1641 

1126 

Su. 

30 

(0)  44 

33 

895 

13 

34 

43 

33 

B.1720 

Fr. 

4821 

1642 

1127 

Mo. 

29 

B.  h)  57 

5 

896 

12 

35 

44 

34 

1721 

Su. 

4822 

1643 

1128 

We. 

29 

12 

36 

897 

13 

36 

45 

35 

1722 

Mo. 

4823 

1644 

1129 

Th. 

29 

28 

7 

898 

13 

37 

46 

36 

1723 

Tu. 

4824 

1645 

1130 

Fr. 

30 

(5 

43 

38 

899 

13 

38 

47 

37 

B.1724 

Wc. 

4825 

1646 

1131 

Sa. 

29 

B.  (6) 

59 

10 

900 

12 

39 

48 

38 

1725 

Fr. 

4826 

1647 

1132 

Mo. 

29 

(1) 

14 

41 

901 

13 

40 

49 

39 

1726 

Sa. 

4827 

1648 

1133 

Tu. 

30 

2)  30 

12 

902 

13 

41 

50 

40 

1727 

Su. 

4828 

1649 

i  1134 

Wc. 

30 

B.  (3) 

45 

43 

903 

13 

42 

51 

41 

B.1728 

Mo. 

4829 

1650 

1135 

Fr. 

29 

(5 

1 

15 

904 

12 

43 

52 

42 

1729 

Wc. 

4830 

1661 

1136 

Sa. 

29 

(« 

16 

46 

905 

13 

44 

53 

43 

1730 

Th. 

4831 

1652 

1137 

Su. 

30 

(0) 

32 

17 

906 

13 

45 

54 

44 

1731 

Fr. 

4832 

1653 

1138 

Mo. 

30 

B.  1) 

47 

48 

907 

13 

46 

55 

45 

B.1732 

Sa. 

4833 

1654 

1139 

Wo. 

29 

3 

20 

908 

13 

47 

56 

46 

1733 

Mo. 

4834 

1655 

1140 

Th. 

29 

(4) 

18 

51 

909 

13 

48 

57 

47 

1734 

Tu. 

4835 

1656 

1141 

Fr. 

30 

34 

22 

910 

13 

49 

58 

48 

1735 

Wo. 

4836 

1657 

1142 

Sa. 

30 

B.  (6) 

49 

53 

911 

13 

50 

59 

49 

B.1736 

Th. 

4837 

1658 

1143 

Mo. 

29 

(1) 

5 

25 

912 

13 

51 

60 

50 

1737 

Sa. 

4838 

1659 

1144 

Tu. 

29 

(2) 

20 

56 

913 

13 

52 

1 

51 

1738 

Su. 

4839 

1660 

1145 

Wc. 

30 

(3) 

36 

27 

914 

13 

53 

2 

152 

1739 

Mo. 

4840 

1661 

1146 

Th. 

30 

B.  (4) 

51 

58 

915 

13 

54 

3 

53 

B.1740 

Tu. 

4841 

1662 

1147 

Sa. 

30 

(6) 

7 

30 

916 

13 

55 

4 

54 

1741 

Th. 

4842 

1603 

1148 

Su. 

29 

(0) 

23 

1 

917 

13 

56 

5 

55 

1742 

Fr. 

4843 

1664 

1149 

Mo. 

29 

(1) 

38 

32 

918 

13 

57 

6 

56 

1743 

Sa. 

4844 

1065 

1150 

Tu. 

29 

B.  2 

54 

3 

919 

13 

58 

7 

57 

B.1744 

Su. 

4845 

1600 

1151 

Th. 

30 

(4) 

9 

35 

920 

13 

59 

8 

58 

1745 

Tn. 

4846 

1607 

1152 

Fr, 

30 

5) 

25 

6 

921 

13 

CO 

9 

59 

1746 

Wc 

4847 

1668 

1153 

Sa. 

29 

(6) 

40 

37 

922 

13 

61 

i  10 

;go 

1747 

Th. 

4848 

1669 

1154 

Su. 

29 

B,  (0 

56 

8 

923 

13 

62 

! 

1 

B.1748 

Fr. 

4849 

1670 

1155 

Tu. 

30 

m 

U 

40 

924 

13 

60 

12 

2 

1749 

Su. 

4850 

1071 

1150 

Wo. 

29 

(3; 

27 

11 

025 

13 

64 

13 
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SoixAE  YEx^. 

PART  I.— HINDU  SIDEREAL  YEARS. 

I- 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

Christian  Year. 

First  day  of  ditto. 

Years  beginning  on  ontiance  of 

Character  of  the  year. 

First  weekly  day  of  ditto. 

]  Indian  honr  and  minute 
>  of  Sankranta,  or  O  en- 
)  ters  constellation  OP. 

Cycles. 

Kah-yug. 

1 

la 

i 

m 

tJD 

S 

w 

Initial  date  of  all  ' 

three  in  Apiil  i 

N.  S. 

ki  -.S 
o  S  a 

o  q  cLi 

O  >03  72 

^  1  3 

°  ^  bn 

^  p  ri 

Initial  date  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

ft 

1 

o 

O.rt 

.£3 

OJ  12! 

p 

Cycle  of  Vnhspati, 
(Bengal  account). 

Do.  (Tamul  account). 

D. 

G. 

r. 

1750 

Mo. 

4851 

1672 

1157 

Th.  29 

(^) 

42 

42 

926 

13 

65 

14 

4 

1751 

Tu. 

4852 

1673 

1158 

Fr.  9 

B. 

(5 

58 

13 

927 

13 

66 

15 

5 

B.1752 

We. 

4853 

1674 

1159 

Su.  9 

(0) 

13 

45 

928 

13 

67 

16 

6 

1753 

Fr. 

4854 

1675 

1160 

Mo.  9 

/l^ 

29 

16 

929 

13 

68 

17 

7 

1754 

Sa. 

4855 

1676 

1161 

Tu.  9 

B. 

(2\ 

44 

47 

930 

13 

69 

18 

8 

1755 

Su. 

4856 

1677 

1162 

Th.  10 

(^4") 

0 

18 

931 

13 

70 

19 

9 

B.1756 

Mo. 

4857 

1678 

1163 

Fr.  9 

VV 

15 

50 

932 

13 

71 

20 

10 

1757 

We. 

4858 

1679 

1164 

Sa.  9 

(6) 

31 

21 

933 

13 

72 

21 

11 

1758 

Th. 

4859 

1680 

1165 

Su  9 

B. 

('o') 

46 

52 

934 

13 

73 

22 

12 

1759 

Fr. 

4860 

1681 

1166 

Tu.  10 

(2) 

2 

23 

936 

13 

74 

23 

13 

B.1760 

Sa. 

4861 

1682 

1167 

We.  9 

3) 

17 

35 

936 

13 

75 

24 

14 

1761 

Mo. 

4862 

1683 

1168 

Th.  9 

(1) 

33 

26 

937 

13 

76 

25 

15 

1762 

Tu. 

4863 

1684 

1169 

Fr.  9 

B. 

5) 

48 

57 

938 

13 

77 

26 

16 

1763 

We. 

4864 

1685 

1170 

Su.  10 

(0) 

4 

28 

939 

14 

78 

27 

17 

B.1764 

Th. 

4865 

1686 

1171 

Mo  9 

(1) 

20 

0 

940 

13 

79 

28 

18 

1765 

Sa. 

4866 

1687 

1172 

Tu.  9 

(2) 

35 

31 

941 

13 

SO 

29 

19 

1766 

Su. 

4867 

1688 

1173 

We.  9 

B. 

(3 

51 

2 

942 

13 

81 

30 

20 

1767 

Mo. 

4868 

1689 

1174 

Fr.  10 

(5) 

6 

33 

943 

14 

82 

31 

21 

B.1768 

Tu. 

4869 

1690 

1175 

Sa.  9 

(0) 

22 

5 

944 

13 

83 

32 

22 

1769 

Th. 

4870 

1691 

1176 

Su.  9 

o) 

37 

36 

945 

13 

84 

33 

23 

1770 

Fr. 

4871 

1692 

1177 

Mo.  9 

B. 

(1 

53 

7 

946 

13 

85 

34-5 

24 

1771 

Sa. 

4872 

1693 

1178 

We.  10 

('3) 

8 

38 

947 

14 

86 

36 

25 

B.1772 

Su. 

4873 

1694 

1179 

Th.  9 

(4) 

24 

10 

948 

13 

87 

37 

26 

1773 

Tu. 

4874 

1695 

1180 

Fr.  9 

(5^ 

39 

41 

949 

13 

88 

38 

27 

1774 

We. 

4875 

1696 

1181 

Sa.  9 

B. 

hS 

55 

12 

950 

13 

89 

39 

28 

1775 

Th. 

4876 

1697 

1182 

Mo.  10 

fl) 

10 

43 

951 

14 

90 

40 

29 

B.1776 

Fr. 

4877 

1698 

1183 

Tu.  9 

h) 

26 

15 

952 

13 

1 

41 

30 

1777 

Su. 

4878 

1699 

1184 

Wc.  9 

3 

41 

46 

953 

13 

2 

42 

31 

1778 

Mo. 

4879 

1700 

1185 

Th.  9 

B. 

(4) 

57 

17 

954 

13 

3 

43 

32 

1779 

Tu. 

4880 

1701 

1186 

Sa.  10 

(6) 

12 

48 

955 

14 

4 

44 

33 

B.1780 

We. 

4881 

1702 

1187 

Su.  9 

(0) 

28 

20 

956 

13 

5 

45 

34 

1781 

Fr. 

4882 

1703 

1188 

Mo.  9 

(1) 

43 

51 

957 

13 

6 

46 

35 

1782 

Sa. 

4883 

1704 

1189 

Tu.  9 

B. 

(2) 

59 

22 

958 

13 

7 

47 

36 

1783 

Su. 

4884 

1705 

1190 

Th.  10 

14 

53 

959 

14 

8 

48 

37 

B.1784 

Mo. 

4885 

1706 

1191 

Fr  9 

(5) 

30 

25 

960 

13 

9 

49 

38 

1'785 

We. 

4886 

1707 

1192 

Sa  9 

B. 

(6) 

45 

56 

961 

13 

10 

50 

39 

1786 

Th. 

4887 

1708 

1103 

Mo.  10 

(1) 

1 

27 

962 

13 

11 

51 

40 

1787 

Fr. 

4888 

1709 

1194 

Tu.  10 

(2) 

16 

58 

963 

14 

12 

52 

41 

B.1788 

Sa. 

4889 

1710 

1195 

AMe.  9 

32 

30 

964 

13 

13 

53 

42 

1789 

Mo. 

4890 

1711 

1196 

Th.  9 

B. 

(4) 

48 

1 

965 

13 

14 

54 

43 

1790 

Tu. 

4891 

1712 

1197 

Sa.  10 

(0) 

3 

32 

966 

11 

15 

55 

44 

1791 

We. 

4892 

1713 

1198 

Su  10 

0) 

19 

3 

967 

14 

16 

56 

45 

B.1792 

Th. 

4893 

1714 

1199 

Mo.  9 

1) 

34 

35 

968 

13 

17 

57 

46 

1793 

Sa. 

4894 

1715 

1200 

Tu.  9 

B. 

(2) 

50 

6 

969 

13 

18 

58 

47 

1794 

Su. 

4895 

1716 

1201 

Th.  10 

4) 

5 

37 

970 

14 

19 

59 

48 

1795 

Mo 

4896 

1717 

1202 

Fr.  10 

(5) 

21 

8 

971 

14 

20 

60 

40 

B.1796 

Tu. 

4897 

1718 

1203 

Sa.  9 

6) 

36 

40 

972 

13 

21 

1 

50 

1797 

Th. 

4898 

1719 

1204 

Su.  9 

B. 

(0) 

52 

11 

973 

13 

22 

2 

51 

1798 

Fr. 

4899 

1720 

1205 

Tu.  10 

2) 

7 

42 

974 

14 

23 

3 

52 

1799 

Sa. 

4900 

1721 

1206 

Wc.  10 

(3) 

23 

13 

975 

14 

24 

4 

53 

I 
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1  SOLAE  Year.  1 

FART  I.— HINDU  SIDEREAL  YEARS. 

I*  1 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

Years  beginning  on  entrance  of 

4 

IL- 1 

Cycles. 

i 

the  Sun  into  Aries  of  the  Sidereal 
Zodiac. 

i  t 

^  Indian  hour  and  min 
i  of  Sankranta,  or  Q 
)  ters  constellation  Of 

°  a  M 

w  Ec  oj 

Pi 

d) 

m 

s 

f 

w 

§ 

S 

<§ 

A.  D. 

First  day  of  ditto. 

fee 

t 

i 

Saka. 

Bengali  San. 

Initial  date  of  all 
three  ui  April 
N.S. 

1  1 
t  s 

1  i 
1  1 

Cycle  of  1000  yea] 
Paiasuriima,  be 
mng  m  Septeml 

Imtial  date  in 
tembei . 

?l-l 

O.M 

O 

Cycle  of  Vrihsp 
(Bengal  aeeom 

O 

CJ 

u 

C3 

1 

d 

P 

1850 

Su. 

4951 

1772 

1257 

Th.  11 

D. 

0) 

G.  P. 
34  47 

26 

15 

75 

55 

44 

1851 

Mo. 

4952 

1773 

1258 

Fr.  11 

B.  (5) 

50  18 

27 

15 

76 

56 

45 

B.1852 

Tu. 

4953 

1774 

1259 

Su.  11 

(0) 

5  50 

28 

15 

77 

57 

46 

1853 

Til. 

4954 

1775 

1260 

Mo.  11 

(1 

21  21 

29 

15 

78 

58 

47 

1854 

Fr. 

4955 

1776 

1261 

Tu.  11 

(2) 

36  52 

30 

15 

79 

59 

48 

1855 

Sa. 

4956 

1777 

1262 

We.  11 

B  (3) 

52  23 

31 

15 

80 

60 

49 

B  1856 

Su. 

4957 

1778 

1263 

Fr.  11 

(5) 

7  55 

32 

15 

81 

1-2 

50 

1857 

Tu 

4958 

1779 

1264 

Sa.  11 

(6) 

23  26 

33 

1  15 

82 

3 

51 

1858 

We. 

4959 

1780 

1265 

Su.  11 

(0) 

38  57 

34 

15 

83 

4 

52 

1859 

Til. 

4960 

1781 

1266 

Mo.  11 

B.  fl 

54  28 

35 

15 

84 

5 

i53 

B.1860 

Fr. 

4961 

1782 

1267 

Wc  11 

(3 

10  0 

36 

15 

85 

6 

54 

1861 

Su. 

4962 

1783 

1268 

Th.  11 

25  31 

37 

15 

86 

7 

1  55 

1862 

Mo. 

4963 

1784 

1269 

Fr.  11 

41  2 

38 

15 

87 

8 

56 

1863 

Tu. 

4964 

1785 

1270 

Sa.  11 

B.  6) 

56  33 

39 

15 

88 

9 

57 

B.1864 

We. 

4965 

1786 

1271 

Mo.  11 

(1) 

12  5 

40 

15 

89 

10 

58 

1865 

i  Fr. 

4966 

1787 

1272 

Tu.  11 

m 

27  36 

41 

15 

90 

11 

59 

1866 

Sa. 

4967 

1788  ^ 

1273 

Wc.  11 

(3) 

43  7 

42 

15 

1 

12 

GO 

1867 

Su. 

4968 

1789 

1274 

Th.  11 

B.  (4) 

58  38 

43 

15 

2 

13 

1 

B.1868 

Mo. 

4969 

1790 

1275 

Sa.  11 

@ 

14  10 

44 

15 

3 

14 

2 

1869 

We. 

4970 

1791 

1276 

Su.  11 

W 

29  41 

45 

15 

4 

15 

3 

1870 

Th. 

4971 

1792 

1277 

Mo.  11 

B.  (1) 

45  12 

4G 

15 

5 

16 

4 

1871 

Fr. 

4972 

1793 

1278 

Wo.  12 

3) 

0  43 

47 

15 

6 

17 

5 

B.1872 

Sa. 

4973 

1794 

1279 

Th,  11 

(4) 

16  15 

48 

15 

7 

18 

6 

1873 

Mo. 

4974 

1795 

1280 

Fr.  11 

(5) 

31  46 

49 

15 

8 

19 

7 

1874 

Tu. 

4975 

1796 

1281 

Sa.  11 

B.  (6 

47  17 

50 

15 

9 

20 

8 

1875 

We. 

,  4976 

1797 

1282 

Mo.  12 

(1) 

2  48 

51 

15 

10 

21 

9 

B.1876 

Th. 

4977 

1798 

1283 

Tu.  11 

(2) 

18  20 

52 

15 

11 

22 

10 

1877 

Sa. 

4978 

1799 

1284 

We.  11 

(3) 

33  51 

53 

15 

12 

23 

11 

1878 

Su. 

4979 

1800 

1285 

Th.  11 

B  (4) 

49  22 

54 

15 

13 

24 

12 

1879 

Mo. 

4980 

1801 

1286 

Sa.  12 

(6) 

4  53 

55 

16 

14 

25 

13 

B.1880 

Tu. 

4981 

1802 

1287 

Su.  11 

(0) 

20  25 

56 

15 

15 

26 

14 

1881 

Th. 

4982 

1803 

1288 

Mo.  11 

(1) 

35  56 

57 

15 

16 

27 

15 

1882 

Fr. 

4983 

1804 

1289 

Tu.  11 

B.  (2) 

51  27 

58 

15 

17 

28 

16 

1883 

Sa. 

4984 

1805 

1290 

Th.  12 

(4) 

6  58 

59 

16 

18 

29 

17 

B.1884 

Su. 

4985 

1806 

1291 

Fr.  11 

(5) 

22  30 

CO 

15 

19 

30 

18 

1885 

Tu. 

4986 

1807 

1292 

Sa.  11 

(3) 

38  1 

61 

15 

20 

31 

19 

1886 

We. 

4987 

1808 

1293 

Su.  11 

B.  (0) 

53  32 

62 

15 

21 

32 

20 

1887 

Th. 

4988 

1809 

1294 

Tu.  12 

(2) 

9  3 

63 

16 

22 

33 

21 

B.1888 

Fr. 

4989 

1810 

1295 

Wo.  11 

(3) 

24  35 

64 

15 

23 

3i 

22 

1889 

Su. 

4990 

1811 

1296 

Th.  11 

(4) 

40  6 

65 

15 

24 

35 

23 

1890 

Mo. 

4991 

1812 

1297 

Fr.  11 

B.  (5) 

55  37 

66 

15 

25 

36 

24 

1891 

Tu. 

4992 

1813 

1298 

Su.  12 

(0) 

11  8 

67 

16 

26 

37 

25 

B.1892 

Wo. 

4993 

1814 

1299 

Mo.  11 

(1) 

26  40 

68 

15 

27 

38 

26 

1893 

Fr. 

4994 

1815 

1300 

Tu.  11 

(2) 

42  11 

69 

15 

28 

39 

27 

1894 

Sa. 

4995 

1816 

1301 

Wo.  11 

B.  (3 

57  42 

70 

15 

29 

40 

28 

1895 

Su. 

4996 

1817 

1302 

Fr.  12 

(5) 

13  13 

71 

16 

30 

41 

29 

B. 18961 

Mo. 

4997 

1818 

1303 

Sa.  11 

(6) 

28  45 

72 

15 

31 

42 

30 

1897 

We. 

4998 

1819 

1304 

Su.  11 

44  16 

73 

15 

32 

43 

31 

1898 

Th. 

4999 

1820 

1305 

Mo.  11 

B.  (1) 

59  47 

74 

15 

33 

44 

32 

1899 

Fr 

5000 

1821 

1306 

Wc.  12 

(3) 

15  18 

75 

16 

34 

45 

33 

1900 

Sa. 

5001  j 

1822 

1307 

Th.  12 

(4) 

30  15 

76 

16 

35 

46 

34 

CHRONOlOaiCAL  EBAS  OF  THE  HINDHS. 
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PART  II.— LUNI-SOLAR 

YEAR. 

— 

I. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII.  XVIII. 

XIX. 

H 

tfl 

« 

Begins  on  tlie  new 
moon  occturing 
nfixt  before  tbe 

1st  Yisakba  of 
the  Sidereal  year. 

Begins  on  the  Istof 
the  lunar  month 
Aswm. 

Character  of  the  year,  and 
initial  of  Adhik  or  ‘lound  ’ 
month,  in  mtercalary  year. 
(See  p.  176.) 

P  Date  of  the  last  mean 

^  conjunction  of  O  and 

^  ]),  whence  the  new 

^  luni-solar  year  com- 

p  mences. 

Same  date  m  Hmdu  Sidereal 
month  Chaitra.  (ciy.  acct.) 

Number  of  days  m  tbe  Side¬ 
real  month  Chaitra. 

Buduhist  Era  of  India,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Ava,  Siam,  etc. 

Bmmese  Vulgar  Era  (used 
also  in  Airacan,  etc.) 

Chinese  Era. 

Year  of  the  Cycle  of  60. 

Approximate  commencement 
from  the  new  moon  next 
befoie  O  enters  >6  in  old 
style. 

Years  m  which  intercalaiy 
months  aie  mtroduced. 

w 

o 

A.B. 

bi 

1 

M 

Samvat. 

O  O  CS 

B.IGOO 

4701 

1657 

1008 

A.S. 

We.  5  Mar. 

8 

30 

2143 

962 

®37 

3  Feb. 

1601 

4702 

1658 

1009 

Mo.  23  Mar. 

26 

30 

2144 

963 

^38 

23  Jan. 

1002 

4703 

1659 

1010 

Sa.  13  Mar. 

16 

30 

2145 

064 

^39 

13  Jan. 

* 

1603 

4704 

1660 

1011 

A.A. 

We.  2  Mar. 

5 

31 

2146 

965 

a  40 

31  Jan. 

B.1604 

4705 

1661 

1012 

Tu.  20  Mar. 

23 

30 

2147 

966 

W41 

21  Jan. 

* 

1605 

4706 

1662 

1013 

Sa.  9  Mar. 

12 

30 

2148 

967 

H42 

7  Feb. 

1606 

•1707 

1663 

1014 

A.y. 

Th.  27  T^^cb 

2 

30 

2149 

968 

^43 

28  Jan. 

1G07 

470aS 

1061 

1015 

We  18  Mar. 

21 

31 

2150 

969 

44 

18  Jan. 

* 

B.160S 

4709 

1665 

1016 

AB. 

Sii  6  Mar. 

9 

30 

2151 

970 

45 

5  Feb. 

1609 

4710 

1660 

1017 

Sa.  25  Mar. 

28 

30 

2152 

971 

46 

25  Jan. 

1610 

4711 

1667 

1018 

Wo.  14  Mar. 

17 

30 

2153 

972 

47 

14  Jan. 

1611 

4712 

1668 

1019 

A.S. 

Mo.  4  IMar. 

7 

31 

2154 

973 

48 

2  Fob. 

B.16I2 

4713 

1669 

1020 

* 

Sii.  22  Mar. 

25 

SO 

2155 

974 

49 

23  Jan. 

* 

1613 

4714 

1670 

1021 

Th.  11  Mar. 

14 

30 

2156 

975 

50 

9  Fob. 

1614 

4715 

1671 

1022 

A.J. 

Mo.  28  Feb. 

8 

31 

2157 

976 

51 

29  Jan. 

1615 

•t710 

1072 

1023 

Su.  19  3Mar 

22 

31 

2158 

977 

52 

19  Jan. 

* 

B.IOIO 

■1717 

in7K 

1024 

A.C. 

Fr.  8  Mar. 

11 

30 

2159 

978 

53 

7  Feb. 

1617 

4718 

1671 

1025 

Wo.  26  Mar. 

29 

30 

2160 

979 

54 

26  Jan. 

1618 

4719 

1075 

1026 

Mo.  16  Mar. 

19 

31 

2161 

980 

55 

15  Jan. 

1619 

4720 

1676 

1027 

A.S. 

Fr.  5  Mar, 

8 

31 

2162 

981 

56 

3  Fob. 

B.1620 

4721 

1677 

1028 

Th.  23  Mar. 

26 

30 

2163 

982 

57 

24  Jan. 

* 

1621 

4722 

1678 

1029 

Mo.  12  Mar. 

15 

30 

2164 

983 

58 

10  Feb. 

1622 

4723 

1070 

1030 

A.A. 

Sa.  2  Mar. 

5 

31 

2165 

984 

59 

31  Jan. 

1623 

4721 

1680 

1031 

Fr.  21  Mar 

24 

31 

2166 

985 

60 

21  Jan. 

* 

B.1621 

4725 

1681 

1032 

Til.  9  Ma,r. 

12 

30 

2167 

986 

03  1 

8  Feb. 

1625 

1726 

1682 

1033 

A.y. 

Sa.  26  Feb. 

1 

30 

2168 

987 

"o  2 

27  Jan. 

1626 

4727 

1683 

1034 

Fr.  17  Mar. 

20 

31 

2169 

988 

O  3 

17  Jan. 

1{)27 

4728 

1681 

1035 

A.B. 

Wo.  7  Mar. 

9 

30 

2170 

980 

M  4 

5  Feb. 

B,1628 

4729 

1085 

1036 

Tu.  25  Mar. 

28 

30 

2171 

990 

K  5 

26  J an. 

1629 

4730 

1686 

1037 

Su.  14  Mar. 

17 

30 

2172 

991 

N  6 

14  Jan. 

* 

1630 

1731 

1687 

1038 

A.S. 

Wo,  3  Mar. 

6 

31 

2173 

992 

M  ^ 

1  Fob. 

1631 

4732 

1688 

1039 

n\i.  22  Mar. 

24 

30 

2174 

993 

8 

22  Jan. 

* 

B,1632 

1733 

1689 

1010 

Su.  11  Mar. 

14 

30 

2175 

994 

9 

10  Fob. 

1633 

1731 

1690 

1041 

A.J. 

Th.  28  Fob. 

3 

30 

2176 

995 

10 

29  Jan. 

1634 

4735 

1601 

1042 

Wc.  19  Mar. 

22 

31 

2177 

996 

11 

19  Jan. 

* 

1635 

1736 

1692 

1013 

A.C. 

Su.  8  Mar. 

10 

30 

2178 

997 

12 

6  Feb. 

B.1636 

1737 

1693 

1044 

Sa.  26  Fob. 

29 

30 

2179 

998 1 

13 

27  Jan. 

1637 

1738 

1691 

1015 

Th.  16  Mar. 

19 

30 

2180 

999 

14 

16  Jan. 

* 

1638 

1739 

1695 

1016 

A.S. 

Mo.  5  Mar. 

8 

31 

2181 

1000 

15 

3  Feb. 

1639 

1710 

1696 

1047 

Su.  24  Mar. 

26 

30 

2182 

1001 

16 

24  Jan. 

B.1640 

4741 

1697 

1018 

Th.  12  Mar. 

,15 

30 

2183 

1002 

17 

13.  Jan. 

* 

1611 

47-12 

1698 

1019 

A.A. 

9hi.  2  Mar. 

5 

31 

2184 

1003 

18 

31  Jan. 

1612 

4713 

1699 

1050 

Su.  20  Mar. 

23 

31 

2185 

1004 

19 

20  Jan. 

1613 

1744 

1700 

1051 

Fr.  10  Mar. 

12 

30 

2186 

1005 

20 

8  Fob. 

B.1044 

1745 

1701 

1052 

A.y. 

Th.  27  Fob. 

1 

30 

2187 

1006 

21 

28  Jan. 

1645 

4746 

1702 

1053 

Mo.  17  Mar. 

20 

31 

2188 

1007 

22 

17  Jan. 

1616 

1747 

1703 

1054 

A.B. 

hh%  6  Mar. 

9 

31 

2189 

1008 

23 

4  Feb. 

1017 

4748 

1704 

1055 

Th.  25  Mar. 

27 

30 

2190 

1009 

24 

25  Jan. 

B.161H 

1749 

1705 

1056 

4\i.  14  htar. 

17 

30 

2191 

1010 

25 

15  Jan. 

m 

1619 

4750 

1706 

1057 

A.S. 

Sa.  3  Mar. 

6 

31 

2192 

1011 

26 

1  Feb, 

/fTlilt;  4<iKW»  iMi.lii/lon  Om  Tim-vvn^uA  Innl-flAlriT-  avo  nAAnv-zIs  tVrt  Wlnrlll  flYlfl  llifi  OlvInPiRfl  which  bflirfllS  OUR 
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IN-BIAN  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


1  PART  II.— LUNI-SOLAR  YEAR.  | 

I. 

1  XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII.  xviil' 

XIX. 

§ 

H 

S 

a 

o 

A,  D. 

te 

ll 

J  1 

a  o 
o 

.1  o 

a  2 
o  a 
pq  ” 

next  before  the 
1st  Yisakha  of 
the  Sidereal  year. 

Begins  on  the  1st  of 
the  lunar  month 
Aswin. 

Chaiactei  of  the  year,  and 
initial  of  Adluk  or  ‘lound’ 
month,  m  mteicalary  year. 
(See  p  176  ) 

s  =  s  S 

“■SSs 
a  cj 

2  S 

o  S  a 

o  a  § 

O  «  -s  s 

P 

Old  Style. 

Same  date  in  HmdCi  Sidereal 
month  Chaiti-a,  (civ.  acet ) 

Number  of  days  m  the  Side¬ 
real  month  Chaitia. 

Bijddiiist  Eua  of  India,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Ava,  Siam,  etc. 

Burmese  Vulgar  Era  (used 
also  m  Airacan,  etc  ) 

Chinese  Era. 

Year  of  the  Cycle  of  60. 

Appioximate  commencement 
from  the  hew  moon  next 
bet  01  e  0  enters  ^  m  old 
stj'le. 

Yeais  in  which  intercalaiy 
months  aie  mtioduced. 

a 

1 

M 

Is 

1 

cs 

cc 

O 

1650 

4751 

1707 

1058 

Fr  22  IMar. 

24 

30 

2193 

1012 

27 

22  Jan. 

1651 

4752 

1708 

1059 

Tu.  11  Mar. 

13 

30 

2194 

1013 

28 

9  Feb. 

B.1652 

4753 

1709 

1060 

A  J. 

Su.  29  Feb 

3 

30 

2195 

1014 

29 

30  Oan. 

1653 

4754 

1710 

1061 

Sa  19  Mar. 

22 

31 

2196 

1015 

30 

19  Jan, 

1654 

475o 

1711 

1062 

A.C. 

^yG.  8  Mar. 

10 

30 

2197 

1016 

31 

G  Fob. 

1655 

4756 

1712 

1063 

Tu.  27  ]\Iar. 

29 

30 

2198 

1017 

32 

27  Jan. 

B.1656 

4757 

1713 

1064 

Sa.  15  Mar. 

18 

30 

2199 

1018 

S3 

16  Jan. 

1657 

4758 

1714 

1065 

A.S. 

Th.  5  Mar. 

8 

31 

2200 

1019 

34 

3  Feb. 

1658 

4759 

1715 

1066 

Tu  23  Mar. 

25 

30 

2201 

1020 

35 

23  Jan, 

1659 

4760 

1716 

1067 

Su.  13  Mar. 

15 

30 

2202 

1021 

36 

13  Jan. 

B.1660 

4761 

1717 

1068 

A.A. 

Th.  1  Mar 

4 

30 

2203 

1022 

37 

31  Jan. 

1661 

4762 

1718 

1069 

We.  20  Tilav. 

23 

31 

2204 

1023 

38 

20  Jan. 

1662 

4763 

1719 

1070 

Su.  9  Mar. 

11 

30 

2205 

1024 

SO 

7  Feb. 

1663 

4764 

1720 

1071 

A.V. 

Til.  26  Feb. 

1 

30 

2206 

1025 

40 

28  J  an. 

B  1664 

4765 

1721 

1072 

Th.  17  Mar. 

20 

30 

2207 

1026 

41 

18  Jan. 

1665 

4766 

1722 

1073 

A.B 

Mo.  6  Mar. 

9 

31 

2208 

1027 

42 

4  F('b. 

1666 

4767 

1723 

1074 

Su,  25  Mar 

27 

30 

2209 

1028 

4S 

25  Jan 

1667 

4768 

1724 

1075 

TU,  14  Mar. 

16 

30 

2210 

1020 

44 

14  Jan. 

* 

B  1668 

4769 

1725 

1076 

A.S. 

Tu.  3  Mar. 

6 

31 

2211 

1030 

45 

2  Feb. 

1669 

4770 

1726 

1077 

Mo.  22  Mar. 

25 

31 

2212 

1031 

46 

22  Jan. 

* 

1670 

4771 

1727 

1078 

Fr.  11  Mar. 

13 

30 

2213 

1032 

47 

9  Feb. 

1671 

4772 

1728 

1079 

A.J. 

Tu.  28  Fob. 

2 

30 

2214 

1033 

48 

29  Jan. 

B.1672 

4773 

1729 

1080 

Mo.  18  Mar. 

21 

31 

2215 

1034 

40 

19  Jan. 

1673 

4774 

1730 

1081 

A.C. 

Sa.  8  Mar. 

11 

31 

2216 

10,35 

50 

6  Feb. 

1674 

4775 

1731 

1082 

Fr.  27  Mar. 

29 

30 

2217 

1036 

51 

27  Jan. 

1675 

4776 

1732 

1083 

Tu.  16  Mar. 

18 

30 

2218 

1037 

52 

16  Jan. 

B.1676 

4777 

1733 

1084 

A.S. 

Sa.  4  Mar. 

7 

31 

2219 

1038 

53 

3  Feb. 

1677 

4778 

1734 

1085 

Fr.  23  Mar. 

26 

31 

2220 

1039 

51 

23  JjHi. 

1678 

4779 

1735 

1086 

AYe.  13  Mar. 

15 

30 

2221 

1040 

55 

13  Jan. 

¥ 

1679 

14780 

1736 

1087 

A.A. 

Su.  2  Mar. 

4 

SO 

2222 

1041 

56 

31  Jan. 

B.1680 

4781 

1737 

1088 

Sa.  20  Mar 

23 

31 

2223 

1042 

57 

21  Jfin. 

1681 

4782 

1738 

1089 

A.C.A.i 

AYe.  9  Alar. 

11 

30 

2224 

1013 

58 

7  Feb. 

1682 

4783 

1739 

1090 

Tu.  23  Alar. 

30 

30 

2225 

1041 

59 

28  Juii. 

1683 

4784 

1740 

1091 

Sa.  17  Alar. 

19 

30 

2226 

1015 

60 

17  Jan. 

B.1684 

4785 

1741 

1002 

A.B. 

Th.  6  Alar. 

9 

31 

2227 

1046 

1 

5  Feb. 

1685 

4786 

1742 

1093 

AYe.  25  Alar. 

27  , 

SO 

2228 

1047 

pi.  2 

25  Jan 

1686 

4787 

1743 

1094 

Su.  14  Alar. 

16 

30 

2229 

1018 

^  3 

14  Jan. 

tK 

1687 

4788 

1744 

1095 

A.A. 

Th.  3  Alar. 

5 

30 

2230 

1049 

4 

1 

B.168S 

4789 

1745 

1096 

AYc.  21  Mar. 

24 

31 

2231 

1050 

22  Jan 

1689 

4790 

1746 

1097 

Mo.  11  Afar. 

13 

30 

2232 

1051 

G 

9  F(‘b. 

1690 

4791 

1747 

1098 

A.Y. 

Fr.  26  Fob 

2 

30 

2233 

1052 

y  7 

28  Jan. 

1691 

4792 

1748 

1099 

Th.  lO  Afar, 

21 

30 

2234 

1053 

8 

19  Jan. 

B.1692 

4793 

1749 

1100 

A.B. 

Afo.  7Ar«r. 

10 

31 

2235 

1054 

9 

6  Ft‘b. 

1693 

4794 

1750 

1101 

Su.  26  Afar. 

28 

30 

2236 

1055 

10 

26  Jan. 

1694 

4795 

1751 

1102 

Fr.  16  Mar. 

18 

30 

2237 

1056 

11 

16  Jan. 

1695 

4796 

1752 

1103 

A.S. 

Tu,  5  Afar. 

7 

30 

2238 

1057 

12 

3  Feb. 

B.1696 

4797 

1753 

1104 

Afo.  23  Afar. 

26 

31 

2239 

1058 

13 

24  Jan. 

1697 

4798 

1754 

1105 

Fr.  12  Afar. 

14 

30 

2240 

1059 

14 

10  Feb. 

1698 

4799 

1765 

1106 

A.J. 

AYc.  2  Afar. 

4 

30 

2241 

1060 

15 

31  Jan* 

1699 

4800 

1766 

1107 

Tu.  21  Mar. 

23 

3> 

2242 

1061 

16 

21  Jan 

* 

Auu-hin  nrn  rp«f>ntofl.  find  tlic  inoiith  Affniluma 
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CURONO  LOGICAL  ERAS  OE  THE  HIHJDUS,  CHINESE,  ETC. 


J 

PART 

[I- 

-LUNI- 

•SOLAR  YEAR. 

I. 

XII.  • 

XIII 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

pi 

1 

12 

P5 

Begins  on  the  new 
moon  occurring 

next  before  the 

1  1st  Yisakha  of 
the  Sidereal  year. 

Begins  on  the  Istof 
the  lunar  month 
Aswm. 

of  the  year,  and 
f  Adhik  or  ‘  lound  ’ 
m  mtercalary  year. 
175.) 

e  of  the  last  mean 
injunction  of  0  and 
,  whence  the  new 
mi-solar  year  eom- 
Lences. 

S  o 

1 
CO  ^ 
.13  d 
Td  ^ 

S  ei 

M  M 

sl 

f  days  in  the  Side- 
ith  Chaitra. 

Era  of  India,  Cey- 
Siam,  etc. 

Vulgar  Era  (used 
JLTacan,  etc.) 

o 

CO 

o 

'd 

. 

ite  commencement 

B  new  moon  next 
)  enters  ^  m  old 

which  intercalary 
ire  introduced. 

s 

A  I). 

tiO 

c3 

w 

i 

02 

Basil  of 
Upper 
India. 

Character 
imtial  0 
month, 
(See  p. 

■s  a 

« 

Old  Style. 

oj  O 

|i 

is 

CO 

°  S 

s  a 
|1 
Si; "" 

BunDHIST 
Ion,  Ava 

QJ  H 

^  a 

U 

B  ^ 

fp 

H 

W  'd 

W  « 
O  Sh 

o  a  oii 

<3 

2  s 
g  a 

(X 

B.1700 

4801 

1757 

1108 

A.C. 

Sa. 

9 

Mar. 

12 

31 

2213 

1062 

17 

8  Feb. 

1701 

4802 

1758 

1109 

A.V, 

Fr. 

28 

Mar. 

30 

30 

2244 

1063 

18 

28  Jan. 

1702 

4803 

1759 

1110 

Tu. 

17 

Mar. 

19 

30 

2245 

1064 

19 

17  Jau. 

*■ 

1703 

4804 

1760 

nil 

AS. 

Sa. 

6 

Mar. 

8 

31 

2246 

1065 

20 

4  Feb. 

B.1704 

4805 

1761 

1112 

Fr. 

24 

Mar. 

27 

31 

2247 

1066 

21 

25  Jan. 

1705 

4806 

1762 

1113 

We. 

14 

Mar. 

16 

30 

2248 

1067 

22 

14  Jan. 

* 

1706 

4807 

1763 

1114 

A.J. 

Su. 

3 

Mar. 

5 

30 

2249 

1068 

23 

1  Feb. 

1707 

4808 

1764 

1115 

Sa. 

22 

Mar. 

24 

31 

2250 

1069 

24 

22  Jan. 

* 

B.1708 

4809 

1705 

1116 

Wg. 

10 

Mar. 

12 

30 

2251 

1070 

25 

9  Feb. 

1709 

4810 

1766 

1117 

A.C. 

Mo. 

28 

Feb. 

2 

30 

2252 

1071 

26 

29  Jan. 

1710 

4811 

1767 

1118 

Sa. 

18 

Mar. 

20 

30 

2253 

1072 

27 

18  Jan. 

* 

1711 

4812 

1768 

1119 

A.B. 

Th. 

8 

Mar. 

10 

31 

2254 

1073 

28 

6  Feb. 

B.1712 

4813 

1769 

1120 

We. 

26 

Mar. 

28 

30 

2255 

1074 

29 

27  Jan. 

1713 

4814 

1770 

1121 

Su. 

15 

Mar. 

17 

30 

2256 

1075 

30 

15  Jan. 

* 

1714 

4815 

1771 

1122 

A.A. 

Th. 

4 

Mar. 

6 

30 

2257 

1076 

31 

2  Feb. 

1715 

4816 

1772 

1123 

Wc. 

23 

Mar, 

25 

31 

2258 

1077 

32 

23  Jan. 

B.171G 

4817 

1773 

1124 

Mo. 

12 

Mar. 

14 

30 

2259 

1078 

33 

13  Jan. 

* 

1717 

4818 

1774 

1125 

A.V. 

Fr. 

1 

Mar. 

3 

30 

2260 

1079 

34 

30  Jan. 

1718 

4819 

1775 

1126 

Th. 

20 

Mar. 

22 

30 

2261 

1080 

35 

20  Jan. 

* 

1719 

4820 

1776 

1127 

Tu. 

10 

Mar. 

11 

31 

2262 

1081 

36 

8  Feb. 

B.1720 

4821 

1777 

1128 

A.B. 

Sa. 

27 

Feb. 

0 

30 

2263 

1082 

37 

28  Jan. 

1721 

1822 

1778 

1129 

Fr. 

17 

Mar. 

19 

30 

2264 

1083 

38 

17  Jan. 

* 

1722 

4823 

1779 

1130 

A.S. 

Tu. 

6 

Mar. 

8 

30 

2265 

1084 

39 

4  Feb. 

1 723 

4824 

1780 

1131 

Mo. 

25 

Mar. 

27 

31 

2266 

1085 

40 

25  Jan. 

0.1721 

4825 

1781 

1132 

Fr. 

13 

Mar. 

15 

30 

2267 

1086 

41 

15  Jan. 

4 

1725 

4826 

1782 

1133 

A.jr. 

We. 

3 

Mar. 

5 

30 

2268 

1087 

42 

2  Feb. 

1 720 

4827 

1783 

1134 

Tu. 

22 

Mar. 

24 

31 

2269 

1088 

43 

22  Jan. 

1727 

4828 

1781 

1135 

Sa. 

11 

Mar. 

13 

31 

2270 

1089 

44 

1 1  Jan. 

3 

B.1728 

4829 

1785 

1130 

A.C. 

Wc. 

28 

Feb. 

1 

30 

2271 

1090 

45 

30  Jan. 

1720 

4830 

1786 

1137 

Tu. 

18 

Mar. 

20 

30 

2272 

1091 

46 

18  Jan. 

1  ^ 

1730 

4831 

1787 

1138 

AS. 

Su. 

8 

Mar. 

10 

31 

2273 

1092 

47 

6  Feb. 

1731 

4832 

1788 

1139 

Fr. 

29 

Mar. 

28 

31 

2274 

1093 

48 

27  Jan, 

B.1732 

4833 

1789 

1140 

We. 

15 

Mar. 

17 

30 

2275 

1094 

49 

16  Jan. 

5 

1 733 

4834 

1790 

1141 

A.A. 

Su. 

4 

Mar. 

6 

30 

2276 

1095 

50 

3  Feb. 

1734 

4835 

1791 

1142 

Sa. 

23 

Mar. 

25 

31 

2277 

1096 

51 

23  Jan. 

1735 

4836 

1792 

1143 

We. 

12 

Mar. 

14 

31 

2278 

1097 

52 

12  Jan. 

* 

B  1730 

4837 

1793 

1144 

A.V. 

Mo. 

1 

Mar. 

3 

30 

2279 

1098 

53 

31  Jan. 

1737 

4838 

1794 

1145 

Su. 

20 

Mar. 

22 

30 

2280 

1099 

54 

20  Jan. 

* 

1738 

4839 

1795 

1140 

A.B. 

Th. 

9 

Mar. 

11 

31 

2281 

1100 

55 

7  Feb. 

1739 

4840 

1790 

1147 

We. 

28 

Mar. 

29 

30 

2282 

1101 

56 

28  Jan. 

B.1740 

4841 

1797 

1148 

Su. 

16 

Mar. 

18 

30 

2283 

1102 

57 

17  Jan. 

1741 

4842 

1798 

1149 

A.S. 

Fr. 

6 

Mar. 

8 

30 

2284 

1103 

58 

4  Feb. 

1 742 

4843 

1799 

1150 

Th. 

25 

Mar. 

27 

31 

2285 

1104 

59 

25  Jan. 

1743 

4844 

1800 

1151 

Mo. 

14 

Mar. 

15 

30 

2286 

1105 

60 

14  Jan. 

B.1744 

4845 

1801 

1152 

A.J. 

Fr. 

2 

Mar. 

4 

30 

2287 

1106 

S  1 

2  Feb. 

1745 

4840 

1802 

1153 

Th. 

21 

Mar. 

23 

30 

2288 

1107 

^  2 

21  Jan. 

1740 

4847 

1803 

1154 

Tu. 

11 

Mar. 

13 

31 

2289 

1108 

^  3 

11  Jan. 

3 

1 747 

4848 

1804 

1155 

A.C. 

Sa. 

28 

Feb. 

1 

30 

2290 

1109 

4 

30  Jau. 

B.1748 

4849 

1805 

1156 

Pr. 

18 

Mar, 

20 

30 

2291 

1110 

B  5 

20  Jun. 

7 

1749 

4850 

1806 

1157 

A.S. 

Tu. 

7 

Mar, 

9 

30 

2292 

nil 

k;  g 

7  Feb. 

'•*  In  the  currmt  voar  K.  AL  47fin  thr>  pho.fv,.  ..«ri  a 
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1 

PAET 

II,— LUNI-SOLAE 

YEAE. 

I 

xn.  XIII. 

XIV. 

XV.  XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

« 

XIX. 

_ 

N 

g 

H 

IQ 

3 

w 

o 

A.D. 

Begins  on  the  new 
moon  occurrmg 
next  before  the 
1st  Yisakha  of 
the  Sidereal  year. 

Begins  ontne  ist  oi 
the  lunar  month 
Aswm 

Chaiactei  of  the  year,  ana 
mitial  of  Adhtk  or  ‘lomid’ 
month,  m  mtercalary  year. 
(See  p.  175.) 

S  1  2  I 

Iz  >5  rt 
«  2 

S  ID 

ri  e3  . 

ta  a 

p 

New  Style. 

Same  date  m  Hindu  Sidereal 
month  Chaitia.  (civ.  acct.) 

1  Nimiber  of  days  in  the  Side- 
j  real  month  Chaitra. 

BuDDnisT  Eha  of  India,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Ava,  Siam,  etc. 
f 

Burmese  Vulgar  Eia  (used 
also  m  Anacan,  etc.) 

1  Chinese  Era. 

I  Y'ear  of  the  C’ycle  of  60. 

Ascertained  commencement^ 
from  the  new  moon  next 
before  O  enters  ^  m  new 
style. 

Intercalarv  Year  and  No.  of 
intoicalated  month. 

Kaliyug. 

i 

FaslI  of 
Upper 
India. 

1750 

4851 

1807 

1158 

Mo.  6  Apr. 

28 

31 

2293 

1112 

^ 

8  Fel). 

r 

1751 

4852 

1808 

1159 

Sa.  27  Mar. 

17 

30 

2294 

1113 

^  8 

28  J  au. 

0 

B.1752 

4853 

1809 

1160 

A.A. 

Y^e.  15  Mar. 

6 

30 

2295 

1114 

^  9 

15  Feb 

1753 

4854 

1810 

1161 

Tu.  3  Apr. 

25 

30 

2296 

1115 

10 

4  Fob. 

1754 

4855 

1811 

1162 

Sa.  23  Mar. 

15 

31 

2297 

1116 

24  Jan. 

4 

1755 

4856 

1812 

1163 

A.V. 

Til.  13  Mar. 

3 

30 

2298 

1117 

12  Feb. 

B.1756 

4857 

1813 

1164 

Tu.  30  Mar. 

21 

30 

2299 

1118 

13 

1  'Feh. 

9 

1757 

4858 

1814 

1165 

A.B. 

Su.  20  Mar 

11 

31 

2300 

1119 

14 

19  Feb. 

1758 

4859 

1815 

1166 

Sa.  8  Apr. 

30 

31 

2301 

1120 

15 

9  Feb. 

1759 

4860 

1816 

1167 

-We.  28  Mar. 

18 

30 

2302 

1121 

16 

30  Jan. 

6 

B.1760 

4861 

1817 

1168 

A.S. 

Su.  16  Mar 

7 

30 

2303 

1122 

17 

18  Fob. 

1761 

4862 

1818 

1169 

Sa.  4  Apr. 

26 

31 

2301 

1123 

18 

6  Feb. 

1762 

4863 

1819 

1170 

Th.  25  Mar. 

16 

31 

2305 

1124 

19 

26  Jan. 

5 

1763 

4864 

1820 

1171 

AJ. 

Mo.  14  Mar. 

4 

30 

2306 

1125 

20 

14  Feb. 

B  1764 

4865 

1821 

1172 

Su.  1  Apr. 

23 

30 

2307 

1126 

21 

3  Feb. 

1765 

4866 

1822 

1173 

Th.  21  Mar. 

12 

31 

2308 

1127 

22 

21  Jan. 

2 

1766 

4867 

1823 

1174 

A.C. 

Tu.  11  Mar. 

1 

30 

2309 

1128 

23 

9  Fob. 

1767 

4868 

1824 

1175 

Mo.  30  Mar. 

20 

30 

2310 

1129 

24 

30  Jan. 

7 

B.1768 

4869 

1825 

1176 

A.S. 

Fr.  IS^ilar. 

9 

30 

2311 

1130 

25 

17  F(4). 

1769 

4870 

1826 

1177 

Th.  6  Apr. 

28 

31 

2312 

1131 

20 

0  F(ib. 

1770 

4871 

1827 

1178 

Mo.  26  Mar. 

16 

30 

2313 

1132 

27 

2(5  Jan, 

5 

1771 

4872 

1828 

1179 

A.A. 

Sa.  16  Mar. 

6 

30 

2314 

1133 

28 

14  Feb. 

B.1772 

4873 

1829 

1180 

Fr.  3  Apr. 

25 

30 

2315 

1134 

29 

3  Feb 

1773 

4874 

1830 

1181 

Tu  23  Mar. 

14 

31 

2316 

1135 

30 

22  Jan. 

3 

1774 

4875 

1831 

1182 

A.Y. 

Sa.  12  Mar. 

2 

30 

2317 

1136 

31 

10  Feb. 

1775 

4876 

1832 

1183 

Fr.  31  Mar. 

21 

30 

2318 

1137 

32 

30  Jan. 

10 

B  1776 

4877 

1833 

1184 

A.B. 

Wq.  20  Mar. 

10 

30 

2319 

1138 

33 

18  Fob, 

1777 

4878 

1834 

1185 

Mo.  7  Apr. 

29 

31 

2320 

1139 

34 

7  Feb. 

1778 

4879 

1835 

1186 

Sa.  28  Mar. 

18 

30 

2321 

1140 

35 

27  Jan. 

G 

1779 

4880 

1836 

1187 

A.S. 

Y^c.  17  Mar. 

7 

30 

2322 

U41 

3(5 

15  Fob. 

B.1780 

4881 

1837 

1188 

Tu.  4  Apr. 

26 

30 

2323 

1142 

37 

5  F(^b, 

1781 

4882 

1838 

1189 

Sa.  24  Mar. 

15 

31 

2324 

1143 

38 

24  Jan. 

5 

1782 

4883 

1839 

1190 

A.J. 

Th.  14  Mar. 

4 

30 

2325 

1144 

39 

13  Fob. 

1783 

4884 

1840 

1191 

Y^'c.  2  Apr. 

23 

30 

2320 

1145 

40 

3  F(ib. 

B.1784 

4885 

1841 

1192 

Su.  21  Mar 

12 

31 

2327 

1146 

4  1 

23  Jan. 

3 

1785 

4886 

1842 

1193 

A.C. 

Th.  10  Mar. 

1 

31 

2328' 

'  1147 

42 

10  Ft*b. 

1786 

4887 

1843 

1194 

We.  29  Mar. 

19 

30 

2329 

1148 

43 

3l  Jan. 

7 

1787 

4888 

1844 

1195 

A.S. 

Mo.  19  Mar. 

9 

30 

2330 

1149 

44 

10  Ft'b. 

B.17S8 

4889 

1845 

1196 

Su.  6  Apr. 

28 

31 

2331 

1150 

45 

8  Feb. 

1789 

4890 

184(1 

1197 

Th.  26  Mar. 

17 

31 

2332 

1151 

4(5 

27  Jan. 

5 

1790 

4891 

1847 

1198 

A.A. 

Mo.  15  Mar. 

5 

30 

2333 

1152 

47 

15  Fob. 

1791 

4892 

1848 

1199 

Su.  3  A])!-. 

21 

30 

2334 

1153 

48 

4  Feb. 

B.1792 

4893 

1849 

1200 

Fr.  23  Mar. 

14 

31 

2335 

1154 

49 

24  Jau. 

4 

1793 

4894 

1850 

1201 

A.Y, 

Tu.  12  Mar. 

3 

31 

2336 

1155 

50 

11  Feb, 

1794 

4895 

1851 

1202 

IVIo.  31  Mur 

21 

30 

2337 

115(5 

51 

31  Jan. 

1795 

4896 

1852 

1203 

A.B. 

Fr.  20  Mar. 

10 

30 

2338 

1157 

52 

21  Jan. 

2 

B.1796 

4897 

1853 

1204 

Th.  7  Apr. 

29 

31 

2339 

1158 

53 

9  Feb. 

1797 

4898 

1854 

1205 

Tu.  28  Mar. 

18 

30 

2340 

i  1159 

54 

28  Jan. 

6 

1798 

1  4899 

1855 

1206 

A.S. 

Sa.  17  Mar. 

7 

30 

2341 

1  11(50 

55 

10  Feb. 

1799 

1  4900 

1856 

1207 

Fr.  5  Apt. 

26 

30 

j2342l llGl 

5(5 

i  5  Feb. 

*  PH’PPrL'-OIl. 
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PART  II.— LUNI-SOLAR  YEAR.  ( 

I. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

< 

w 

(x 

§ 

H 

m 

3 

B 

A.  X>. 

Begms  on  the  new 
moon  occurring 
next  before  the 

1st  Vrsakha  of 
the  Sidereal  year. 

Begms  on  the  Istof 
the  Irmar  month 
Aswm. 

Character  of  the  year,  and 
mitral  of  Adluk  or  ‘  lound’ 
month,  m  mtercalary  year. 
(See  p.  175.) 

il^i 

1=3  g 

a  03 

03  -2  O  ^ 

opli 

fi 

New  Style. 

Same  date  m  Hindu  Sidereal 
month  Chaitra.  (civ.  acct.) 

Number  of  days  in  the  Side- 
reEil  month  Chaitra. 

Buddhist  Era  of  India,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Ava,  Siam,  etc. 

Burmese  Vulgar  Era  (used 
also  m  Arracan,  etc.) 

Chinese  Era. 

Year  of  the  Cycle  of  60, 

Ascertained  commencement 
from  the  new  moon  next 
before  O  enters  ^  in  new 
style. 

Intel  calary  year  and  No.  of 
mtercalated  month. 

t 

1 

Samvat. 

Fasli  of 
Upper 
India. 

1800 

4901 

1857 

1208 

Tu.  25  Mar. 

15 

31 

2343 

1162 

57 

25  Jan. 

4 

1801 

4902 

1858 

1209 

AJ. 

Su.  15  Mar. 

4 

30 

2344 

1163 

58 

13  Feb. 

1802 

4903 

1859 

1210 

Pr.  2  Apr. 

22 

30 

2345 

1164 

59 

3  Feh. 

1803 

4904 

1860 

1211 

Wo.  23  M!ar. 

12 

30 

2346 

1165 

60 

23  Jau. 

3 

B.1804 

4905 

1861 

1212 

A.C. 

Su.  11  Mar. 

1 

31 

2347 

1166 

6  1 

U  Peb. 

1805 

4906 

1862 

1213 

Sa.  30  Mar. 

19 

30 

2348 

1167 

31  Jan. 

6 

1806 

4907 

1863 

1214 

A.S. 

We.  19  Mar. 

8 

30 

2349 

1168 

3 

19  Feb. 

1807 

4908 

1864 

1215 

Tu.  7  Apr. 

27 

30 

2350 

1169 

w  4 

8  Feb. 

B.1808 

4909 

1865 

1216 

Su.  27  Mar. 

17 

31 

2351 

1170 

29  Jan, 

5 

1809 

4910 

1866 

1217 

A.A. 

Th.  16  Mar. 

5 

30 

2352 

1171 

M  6 

16  Feb. 

1810 

4911 

1867 

1218 

We.  4  Apr. 

24 

30 

2353 

1172 

7 

6  Feb. 

3 

1811 

4912 

1868 

1219 

Su.  24  Mar. 

13 

30 

2354 

1173 

8 

27  Jan. 

B.1812 

4913 

1869 

1220 

A.V. 

Fr.  13  Mar. 

3 

31 

2355 

1174 

9 

15  Feh. 

1813 

4914 

1870 

1221 

Th.  lApr. 

21 

30 

2356 

1175 

10 

3  Fob. 

9 

1814 

4915 

1871 

1222 

A.B. 

Mo.  21  Mar. 

10 

30 

2357 

1176 

11 

21  Feb. 

1815 

4916 

1872 

1223 

Su.  9  Apr. 

29 

31 

2358 

1177 

12 

10  Peb. 

B.1816 

4917 

1873 

1224 

Th.  28  Mar. 

18 

31 

2359 

1178 

13 

30  Jan. 

6 

1817 

4918 

1874 

1225 

A.S. 

Tu.  18  Mar. 

7 

30 

2360 

1179 

14 

17  Feb. 

1818 

4919 

1875 

1226 

Su.  5  Apr. 

25 

30 

2361 

1180 

15 

6  Feb. 

1819 

4920 

1876 

1227 

Fr.  26  Mar. 

15 

31 

2362 

1181 

16 

27  Jan. 

3 

B.1820 

4921 

1877 

1228 

A.J. 

Tu.  14  Mar, 

4 

31 

2363 

1182 

17 

13  Feb. 

1821 

4922 

1878 

1229 

Mo.  2  Apr. 

22 

30 

2364 

1183 

18 

2  Feb. 

1822 

4923 

1379 

1230 

Sa.  23  Mar. 

12 

30 

2365 

1184 

19 

23  Jan. 

4 

1823 

4924 

1880 

1231 

A.C.A.1 

Wo.  12  Mar. 

1 

31 

2366 

1185 

20 

10  Feb. 

B.1824 

4925 

1881 

1232 

Tu.  30  Mar. 

20 

31 

2367 

1186 

21 

31  Jan. 

1825 

4926 

1882 

1233 

A.S. 

Sa.  19  Mar. 

8 

30 

2368 

1187 

22 

17  Feb, 

5 

1826 

4927 

1883 

1234 

Fr.  7  Apr. 

27 

30 

2369 

1188 

23 

7  Fob. 

1827 

4928 

1884 

1235 

Tu.  27  Mar. 

16 

31 

2370 

1189 

24 

27  Jan. 

6 

B.1828 

4929 

1885 

1236 

A.A. 

Su.  16  Mar. 

6 

30 

2371 

1190 

25 

15  Feb. 

1829 

4930 

1886 

1237 

Sa.  4  Apr. 

24 

30 

2372 

1191 

26 

4  Feb. 

7 

1830 

4931 

1887 

1238 

Wo.  24  Mar. 

13 

30 

2373 

1192 

27 

24  Jan. 

1831 

4932 

1888 

1239 

A.V. 

Su.  13  Mar. 

2 

31 

2374 

1193 

28 

11  Feb. 

B,1832 

4933 

1889 

1240 

Sa,  31  Mar. 

21 

30 

2375 

1194 

29 

1  Feb. 

9 

1833 

4934 

1890 

1241 

A.B. 

Th.  21  Mar. 

10 

30 

2376 

1195 

30 

20  Fob. 

1834 

4935 

1891 

1242 

• 

We.  9  Apr. 

29 

30 

2377 

1196 

31 

8  Feb, 

1835 

4936 

1892 

1243 

Su.  29  Mar. 

18 

31 

2378 

1197 

32 

29  Jan, 

6 

B.1836 

4937 

1893 

1244 

A.S. 

Th.  17  Mar. 

6 

30 

2379 

1198 

33 

16  Feb. 

1837 

4938 

1894 

1245 

Wc.  5  Apr. 

25 

30 

2380 

1199 

34 

5  Feb, 

1838 

4939 

1895 

1246 

Mo.  26  Mar. 

15 

30 

2381 

1200 

35 

26  Jan. 

3 

1839 

1940 

1896 

1247 

A.J. 

Fr.  15  Mar, 

4 

31 

2382 

1201 

36 

13  Feb. 

B.1840 

4941 

1897 

1248 

Th,  2  Apr, 

22 

SO 

2383 

1202 

37 

3  Feb. 

4 

1841 

4942 

1898 

1249 

Mo  22  Mar. 

11 

30 

2384 

1203 

38 

20  Fob. 

1842 

4943 

1899 

1250 

A.C. 

Sa.  12  Mar. 

1 

31 

2385 

1204 

39 

10  Feb. 

1843 

4944 

1900 

1251 

Th.  30  Mar. 

19 

31 

2386 

1205 

40 

30  Jan. 

5 

B.1844 

4945 

1901 

1252 

A.S. 

Tu.  19  Mar. 

8 

30 

2387 

1206 

41 

18  Feb, 

1845 

4946 

1902 

1253 

Mo.  7  Apr. 

27 

30 

2388 

1207 

42 

7  Feb, 

1846 

4947 

1903 

1254 

Fr.  27  Mar. 

16 

31 

2389 

1208 

43 

27  Jan. 

6 

1847 

4948 

1904 

1255 

A.A. 

Tu.  16  Mar. 

5 

31 

2390 

1209 

44 

14  Fob. 

B.1848 

4919 

1905 

1256 

Mo.  3  Apr. 

23 

30 

2391 

1210 

45 

4  Feb, 

1849 

4050 

1906 

1257 

Sa.  24  Mar. 

13 

30 

2392 

1211 

46 

24  Jan. 

7 

1  Tho  OxniintrfKl  rtiAn+Vi  f'K/v  t.'*/.!;,,.'.™  a 
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PART  II.-LUNI-SOLAR 

YEAR. 

I. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV.  XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX, 

w 

2 

s 

g 

A.  D. 

Begins  on  the  new 
moon  occurrmg 
next  before  the 

1st  Visakha  of 
the  Sidereal  year. 

Begins  on  the  1st  ot 
the  lunar  month 
As  win. 

Character  of  the  year,  and 
uutial  of  Adhik  or  ‘  lonnd* 

month,  m  intercalary  year, 

(Seep.  175.) 

5*  Date  of  the  last  mean 

A  conjunction  of  O  and 

zn  Ji  whence  the  new 

luni-solar  year  com- 
g  mences. 

Same  date  in  Hhidu  Sidereal 
month  Chaitra.  (civ.  acet.) 

Number  of  days  m  the  Side- 
leal  month  Chaitra. 

Buddhist  Era  of  India,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Ava,  Siam,  etc. 

Burme'ie  Vulgar  Era  (used 
also  in  Arraean,  etc.) 

Chinese  Era. 

Tear  of  the  Cycle  of  60. 

Approximate  commencement 
from  the  new  moon  next 
before  O  enters  ^  in  new 
style. 

Years  in  which  intercalary 
months  are  introduced. 

ti 

1 

Samvat. 

O  QJ  c3 

1850 

4951 

1907 

1258 

A.y. 

We.  13  Mar. 

2 

31 

2393 

1212 

47 

11  Feb. 

1851 

4952 

1908 

1259 

Tu.  1  Apr. 

21 

31 

2394 

1213 

48 

1  Feb. 

* 

B.1852 

4953 

1909 

1260 

A.B. 

Sa.  20  Mar. 

9 

30 

2395 

1214 

49 

19  Feb. 

1853 

4954 

1910 

1261 

Fr.  8  Apr. 

28 

30 

2396 

1215 

50 

8  Fob. 

1854 

4955 

1911 

1262 

We.  29  Mar 

18 

31 

2397 

1216 

51 

29  Jan. 

* 

1855 

4956 

1912 

1263 

A.S. 

Su.  18  Mar. 

6 

30 

2398 

1217 

52 

16  Feb. 

B.1856 

4957 

1913 

1264 

Sa.  5  Apr. 

25 

30 

2399 

1218 

53 

6  Fob. 

1857 

4958 

1914 

1265 

We.  25  Mar. 

14 

30 

2400 

1219 

54 

25  Jan. 

* 

1858 

4959 

1915 

1266 

A.J. 

Mo.  15  Mar. 

4 

31 

2401 

1220 

55 

13  Feb. 

1859 

4960 

1916 

1267 

Su.  3  Apr. 

22 

30 

2402 

1221 

56 

3  Feb. 

B.1860 

4961 

1917 

1268 

A.C. 

Th.  22  Mar. 

11 

30 

2403 

1222 

57 

23  J" an. 

1861 

4962 

1918 

1269 

A.C. 

We.  10  Apr. 

30 

30 

2404 

1223 

68 

10  Feb. 

1862 

4963 

1919 

1270 

Su.  30  Mar. 

19 

31 

2405 

1224 

59 

30  Jan. 

* 

1863 

4964 

1920 

1271 

A.S. 

Fr.  20  Mar. 

8 

30 

2406 

1225 

60 

18  Feb. 

B.1864 

4965 

1921 

1272 

We.  6  Apr. 

26 

30 

2407 

1226 

7  Feb. 

1865 

4966 

1922 

1273 

Mo.  27  Mar. 

16 

30 

2408 

1227 

27  Jan. 

* 

1866 

4967 

1923 

1274 

A.A. 

Fr.  16  Mar. 

5 

31 

2409 

1228 

O  3 

14  Feb. 

1867 

4968 

1924 

1275 

TF.  4  Apr, 

23 

30 

2410 

1229 

4  Feb. 

1 

B.1868 

4969 

1925 

1276 

Mo.  23  Mar. 

12 

30 

2411 

1230 

R  ^ 

24  Jan. 

* 

1869 

4970 

1926 

1277 

A.V. 

Sa.  13  Mar. 

2 

30 

2412 

1231 

n  6 

11  Feb. 

1870 

4971 

1927 

1278 

Fr.  1  Apr. 

21 

31 

2413 

1232 

3  7 

1  Feb. 

at 

1871 

4972 

1928 

1279 

A.B. 

Tu.  21  Mar. 

9 

30 

2414 

1233 

8 

19  Feb. 

B.1872 

4973 

1929 

1280 

Mo.  8  Apr. 

28 

30 

2416 

1234 

9 

9  Feb. 

1873 

4974 

1930 

1281 

Fr.  28  M^r. 

17 

31 

2416 

1235 

10 

28  J'an, 

* 

1874 

4975 

1931 

1282 

A.S. 

We.  18  Mar. 

7 

31 

2417 

1236 

11 

16  Fob. 

1875 

4976 

1982 

1283 

Tu.  6  Apr. 

25 

30 

2418 

1237 

12 

6  Feb. 

B.1876 

4977 

1933 

1284 

Sa.  25MAr. 

14 

30 

2419 

1238 

13 

26  Jan. 

1877 

4978 

1934 

.1285 

A.J. 

We.  14  Mar. 

3 

31 

2420 

1239 

14 

12  Feb. 

1878 

4979 

1935 

1286 

Tu.  2  Apr. 

22 

31 

2421 

1240 

15 

2  Feb. 

1879 

4980 

1936 

1287 

A,C. 

Su.  23  Mar. 

11 

30 

2422 

1241 

16 

23  Jan* 

B.1880 

4981 

1937 

1288 

Sa.  10  Apr. 

30 

30 

2423 

1242 

17 

11  Fob. 

1881 

4982 

1938 

1289 

We.  30  Mar. 

19 

31 

2424 

1243 

18 

30  Jan. 

0 

1882 

4983 

1939 

1290 

A.S, 

Su.  19  Mar. 

7 

30 

2425 

1244 

19 

17  Feb. 

1883 

4984 

1940 

1291 

Sa.  7  Apr. 

26 

30 

2426 

1245 

20 

7  Feb, 

B.1884 

4985 

1941 

1292 

Til.  27  Mur. 

16 

3Q 

2427 

1246 

21 

28  Jan. 

0 

1885 

4986 

1942 

1293 

A.A. 

Mo.  16  Mar. 

5 

31 

2428 

1247 

22 

14  Feb. 

1886 

4987 

1943 

1294 

Su,  4  Apr. 

23 

30 

2429 

1248 

23 

4  Feb. 

1887 

4988 

1944 

1295 

Th.  24  Mar. 

12 

30 

2430 

1249 

24 

24  Jan. 

0 

B,1888 

4989 

1945 

1296 

AY. 

Tu.  13  Mar. 

2 

30 

2431 

1250 

25 

13  Feb. 

1889 

4990 

1946 

1297 

Su.  31  Mar. 

20 

31 

2432 

1251 

26 

31  Jan. 

0 

1890 

4991 

1947 

1298 

A.B. 

Fr.  21  Mar. 

9 

30 

2433 

1252 

27 

19  Fob. 

1891 

4992 

1948 

1299 

Th.  9  Apr. 

28 

30 

2434 

1253 

28 

9  Feb. 

B.1892 

4993 

1949 

1300 

Mo.  28  Mar. 

17 

30 

2435 

1254 

29 

29  Jan. 

0 

1893 

4994 

1950 

1301 

A.S. 

Sa.  17  Mar. 

6 

31 

2436 

1255 

30 

16  Feb. 

1894 

4996 

1951 

1302 

Th.  5  Apr. 

24 

30 

2437 

1256 

31 

6  Feb. 

1895 

4996 

1952 

1303 

Tu.  26  Mar. 

14 

30 

2438 

1257 

32 

26  Jan. 

0 

B.1896 

4997 

1953 

1304 

A.J. 

Sa.  14  Mar. 

3 

30 

2439 

1258 

33 

13  Feb. 

1897 

4998 

1954 

1305 

Fr.  2  Apr. 

22 

31 

2440 

1259 

34 

2  Feb. 

1898 

4999 

1955 

1806 

AC. 

Tu.  22  Mar. 

10 

30 

2441 

1260 

36 

22  Jan. 

0 

1899 

5000 

1956 

1307 

Mo.  10  Apr. 

29 

30 

2442 

1261 

36 

10  Feb. 

1900 

5001 

1957 

1308 

Sa  31  Mur. 

19 

31 

2443 

1262 

37 

1  Fob. 

*  The  Bumese  j^nd  the  Cejrionesc  luni-aolar  years  commence  on  the  same  day  as  the  Hindd,  being  derived 
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A  special  work  on  Mukamniadan  dates  has  lately  been  produced 
by  Herr  Job.  Yon  Gumpach  (Madden,  1856),  which  I  have  duly 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Prinsep’s  previously-published 
results.  Prinsep’s  Tables,  it  will  be  seen,  are  calculated  from  the 
initial  date  of  the  16th  of  July,  622,  a.d.,  while  Gumpach  commences 
from  the  15  th  of  that  month.  ^ 

Prinsep  continues  to  follow  the  Julian  style  up  to  a.d.  1750,  while 
Gumpach  introduces  the  Gregorian  kalendar  from  a.d.  1582* 

The  tables  are,  therefore,  uniform  in  their  several  correspondents 
from  A.H.  1  to  A.H.  990 —Julian,  1582  (26th  or  25th  of  January,  as 
the  optional  initial  day  may  determine).  Thereafter  there  is  a  uni¬ 
form  discrepancy  of  nine  days  between  the  two  serial  calculations, 

^  [The  following  is  M.  G-umpach’s  statement  determining  the  selection  of  the 
initial  date  for  his  tables]  . — ‘  The  common  era  of  the  Mahometans,  as  has  already- 

been  stated,  is  that  of  the  flight  of  Mahomet  ^he  era  of  the  Flight  = 

Hegira).  Its  origin  is  by  the  Mahometans  themselves  referred  to  two  distinct  days; 
not  that  there  is  in  reality  a  difference  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  the  true  date, 
but  that  its  epoch  is  fixed  upon  two  principles,  according  to  the  astronomical  or  the 
civil  view  of  the  case.  The  majority  of  astronomers  make  it  a  Mahometan  Thursday, 
=  15  Thamuz  933  a.s.,  or  the  moment  of  sunset  on  our  Wednesday,  the  14th  July 
(old  style)  622  a.d.,  so  that  the  1st  of  Muharram  of  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira 
would  mainly  coincide  with  our  Thui-sday,  the  15th  July,  622  a.d.,  according  to  the 
Julian  kalendar.  The  majoiity  of  historical  writers,  on  the  contrary,  place  it  a  day 
later.  All  are  in  the  habit  of  including  in  their  expression  of  dates  the  correspond¬ 
ing  day  of  tho  week,  and  thus  not  only  obviate  the  uncertainty,  -which  otherwise 
would  attach  to  such  dates,  but,  at  the  same  time,  afford  a  ready  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  tho  principle  adopted,  with  regard  to  the  epoch  of  the  era,  by  each  individual 
writer.  Whenever  the  Turks  express  a  date  according  to  their  solar  kalendar,  they 
commonly  name  tho  lunar  year  of  the  Hegira,  including  the  1st  of  March  or  the 
epoch  of  tho  solar  year,  to  which  that  date  belongs.  ...  As  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  tables,  the  1st  of  Muharram  of  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira  has  been  made  to 
coincide,  not  with  Friday  the  16th,  but  with  Thursday  the  15th  July,  622  a.d.  ;  or, 
astronomically  speaking,  the  epoch  of  tho  Hegira  has  been  referred  to  the  moment  of 
simsct,  not  on  Thursday  tho  15th,  but  on  Wednesday  the  14th  July,  622  a.d.  For 
a  twofold  reason.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of 
tho  two  dates  bo  chosen  for  the  basis  of  our  tables,  inasmuch  as  both  are  in  use 
among  Mahometan  writers ;  tho  week-day,  as  has  already  been  observed,  frequently 
being  tho  only  criterion  for  the  true  reduction  of  a  given  date.  In  the  second  place, 
whilst  the  Thursday  is  adopted  by  tho  far  greater  majority  of  Mahometan  astro¬ 
nomers,  and  thus  has  usually  to  be  taken  in  tne  reduction  of  astronomical  dates,  ita 
tabular  use,  at  tho  same  time,  is  more  convenient  to  the  layman,  because  it  simplifiea 
tho  conversion  of  civil  and  religious  dates,  which  are  mostly  based  on  the  Friday  as 
tho  epoch  of  the  Mahometan  ora.  Two  Christian  dates  are  assigned  to  the  1st 
Muharram  of  tho  year  990  of  the  Hegira,  namely:  ‘J.  1582,  25th  January,'  and 
‘  G.  1582,  4th  February.'  Tho  former  is  to  be  taken  when,  in  the  year  1582  a.d., 
tho  given  Mahometan  elate  falls  previous  to  the  6th  October ;  the  latter,  when  it  falls 
subsequent  to  the  14th  October.  The  reason  is,  that  our  tables  are  computed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Julian  kalendar  or  old  style,  up  to  the  4th  October,  1582  a.d.,  inclusive, 
and  according  to  the  Gregorian  kalendar  or  new  stylo,  since  its  introduction  in  that 
year,  when  ten  days  were  passed  over,  and,  the  4th  October  (corresponding  to  the 
16th  Eamazan  990  a.ii.),  being  a  Thursday,  tho  next  day,  a  Friday  (coi^rcsponding 
to  the  I7th  Kamazan),  was  accounted,  not  the  5th,  hut  the  15th  October,  1582,  a.d., 
tho  usual  succession  of  the  week-days  being  preserved.' 
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consisting  of  the  ten  days  passed  oyer  between  the  Julian  and  Gre¬ 
gorian  styles,  minus  the  one  day  initial  difference,  until  a.ii.  1112  — 
A.n.  1700,  when  the  appai'ent  difference  increases  to  ten  days,^  the 
days  of  the  week,  however,  continuing  to  correspond  in  then  previous 
relative  degree;  and  this  divergence  necessarily  remains  until  a.h. 
1166— A.n.  1752,  when  the  discrepancies  arc  reconciled,  and  the  Hijra 
year  is  made  by  Prinsep,  under  the  new  seiics,  to  commence  on  the 
8th  of  November,  being  the  fourth  day  of  the  week ;  and  by  Gumpach, 
on  the  7th  of  November,  corresponding  with,  the  tlxird  day  of  the  week. 

1  ^Tho  dificroiice  between  tbo  Old  and  tbo  Now  Stylo  up  to  tlic  year  1699  was 
only  ten  days,  after  1700  it  was  eleven  days.’  ^Chronology  of  History,’  Sir  Harris 
Nicholas,  p.  35. 
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The  purpose  of  tlie  present  division  of  onr  Appendix  is  by  no 
means  to  attempt  any  improvement,  nor  even  a  critical  adjustment, 
of  the  catalogues  of  princes  preserved  in  the  legendary  records  of  tlie 
Brabmans,  but  merely  to  ajQTord  a  succinct  synopsis  of  the  principal 
ancient  and  modern  dynasties  of  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  for  reference  as  to  names,  and,  where  accessible,  as  to  dates. 

Bor  the  early  or  mythological  history  of  the  Hindus,  little  can  be 
done  beyond  enumerating  the  mere  names,  and  marking  the  few 
variations  in  the  lists  of  Sir  "Wm.  Jones,  Wilford,  Bentley,  Hamilton, 
Wilson,  and,  latterly,  Col.  Tod,  who  have  endeavoured,  successively, 
to  trace  the  parallelism  of  the  solar  and  lunar  races,  and  assign  to 
them  more  probable  dates  than  those  extravagantly  put  forth  in  the 
'  Puranas.’  As  the  regular  succession  from  father  to  son  is  given  in 
them,  it  was  not  a  diffi.cult  task  to  apply  the  ordinary  term  of  human 
generation,  derived  from  the  authentic  histories  of  other  countries,  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  Hindu  Chronology.  Thus  Hama  in  the  solar 
line,  who  is  placed  by  the  Brahmans  between  the  silver  and  brazen 
ages  (867102  b.c.),  was  brought  down  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  to  u.c.  2029, 
and  reconciled  with  the  Bama  of  Scripture;  Pradyota,  of  the  lunar 
race,  in  whose  reign  the  last  Buddha  appeared,  was  brought  down  to 
B.c.  1029,  the  assumed  epoch  of  Sakya  in  Tibet  and  China ;  and 
Nanda  to  699,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  Magadha  Eajas  tliis  adjust¬ 
ment  was  the  more  easy,  because  the  length  of  each  dynasty  is  given 
in  reasonable  terms  from  Janisandha,  the  contemporary  of  Yudhisthira, 
downwards ;  and  the  error  might  bo  only  in  the  wrong  assumption  of 
the  initial  date,  the  epoch  of  the  Hah  Yuga,  which  the  pandits  allotted 
to  the  year  3101  b  c.  After  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  Chandra 
Gixpta  with  Sandracottus,  pointed  out  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  ('As.  Ees.’, 
voL  iv.  p.  2&),  and  followed  up  by  Wilford  (vol.  xv.  p.  262),  a  further 
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reduction  of  250  years  in  the  position  assigned  to  him  in  Sir  William’s 
first  list  became  necessary ;  and  the  diminished  rate  of  generations, 
applied  backwards,  brought  Yudhisthira,  and  his  contemporaries  Arjun, 
Krishna,  and  Jarasandha,  within  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ.  A  most  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  modified  epochs 
of  Kanda,  Chandra  Gupta,  and  Asoka  has  been  since  derived  from  the 
chronological  tables  of  the  Euddhists  in  Ava,  published  in  Ci'awfurd’s 
Embassy,  and  again  in  those  of  the  Ceylon  princes,  made  known  by 
the  Honorable  G.  Tumour ;  their  near  concurrence  with  Greek  history, 
in  the  only  available  point  of  comparison,  reflects  back  equal  confi¬ 
dence  upon  the  epoch  assigned  to  the  founder  of  their  religion  (b.c. 
544),  in  spite  of  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  authorities,  most  (though 
not  all)  of  which  place  Euddha  500  years  earlier.  It  was  this  that 
misled  Sir  Wm.  Jones  in  the  epoch  of  Pradyota, 

There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  Eurmese  tables  difficult  to  be 
explained,  such  as  the  placing  of  Ajatasatru  80  years  prior  to  Sisuuaga, 
and  the  occurrence  of  Chandra  Gupta  still  50  years  too  soon :  but  we 
must  refer  those  who  would  investigate  this,  and  all  other  branches  of 
the  intricate  subject  of  Hindu  and  Eauddha  chronology,  to  the  learned 
authors  we  have  above  mentioned,  satisfying  ourselves  here  with  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  comparative  table  of  the  gradual  changes  effected  by  the 
progress  of  research  in  a  few  of  the  principal  epochs. 


Names. 

Pauriinic  dato^ 

Jon^s, 

Wilford. 

Bentley. 

Wilson.  3 

Tod. 

Burmese  list. 

B.c. 

B.c. 

B.c. 

B.c. 

B.c. 

B.C. 

B.c, 

Ikshw^u  and 
Buddha  . 

1  2183102 

5000 

2700 

1528 

2200 

Ekma . 

Yudhisthira  ... 

8671021 

3102) 

2029 

1360 

^50 

Ure 

1430 1 

1100 

— 

Sumitra  and 

]  2100 

1029 

700 

119 

915 

600 

Pradyota  ... 

Sisunkga  . 

1962 

870 

600 

— 

777 

600 

472 

Nanda  . 

1600 

699 

— 

415 

— 

404 

Chaiidragupta .. 

1502 

600 

350 

— 

315 

320 

392 

Asoka . 

1470 

640 

— 

— 

250 

330 

Balin . 

Ohaiidrahija  the 

908 

) 

149 

— 

— 

21 

10 

— 

last  of  Ma- 

[  B.c.  452 

300 

A.D.  — 

— 

428  A.n.  546 

A.D. 

gadha  Kajas  * 

The  aid  of  astronomy  has  been  successfully  called  in  to  fix  such 
epochs  as  afforded  the  requisite  data ;  thus  the  situation  of  the  e(|ui- 
noctial  colure  in  the  time  of  the  astronomer  Parasara,  who  flourished 
under  Yudhisthira,  is  fixed  by  Davis  in  1391  b.c.  ;  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones, 
Colebrooke,  and  Eentley,  in  1180;  which  latter  closely  accords  with 
the  epoch  of  the  Cycle  of  Parasurama,  used  in  the  Dakhan,  and  ap- 
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parently  unknown  to  these  authors,  b.c.  1176.  Eentley,  on  another 
occasion,  alters  this  date  to  575  b.c.!  he  also  places  Eania  in  950  b.c.  ; 
but  there  is  great  uncertainty  and  incongruity  in  many  of  his  determi¬ 
nations  of  the  dates  of  native  princes  and  of  hooks,  from  the  prejudices 
he  exhibits,  although  he  is  entitled  to  every  confidence  in  his  ingenious 
mode  of  calculating  the  period  at  which  the  various  improvements  in 
astronomy  were  introduced,  and  the  ‘  Siddhantas  ’  written  or  revised, 
by  the  time  when  the  positions  of  the  planets,  as  assigned  by  their 
tables,  accorded  best  with  the  more  accurate  results  of  European  as¬ 
tronomy.  From  the  minimum  errors,  and  the  precession  of  the  equi¬ 


noxes  (first  applied  to  such  a  purpose  by  Sir  Isaac  JSTewton),  we  have 
the  following  epochs  substantially  ascertained  : — 

B.c 

Invention  of  the  JSTakshatras  or  Hindi!  Lunar  mansions  .  1425  B. 

The  Mahhbhhrat  war,  according  to  "Wilford .  1367 

The  Solar  Zodiac  formed  by  Parasara  (under  Yudhisthira) .  1180 

Era  of  Parasuiama  commences  (see  page  158)  7th  August .  1176 

A  Lunar  Cycle  invented,  and  precession  discovered  (Rhma  ?) .  945  B. 

Four  Yugas,  founded  on  Jupiter’s  motions . . . . .  215  }  B. 

A.D. 

Seven  Manwantaras,  founded  on  Saturn’s  revolutions  .  31  ^  B. 

The  ‘  Khnibyana,’  wiittcn  hy  Valmiki  .  291  ?  B. 

Varhha  Mihha,  flourished,  according  to  Tclugu  astronomers  (also  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  Colebrooke,  etc.,  from  precession  of  the 

equinoxes) .  499 

Tables  of  the  ‘  Brahmh  Siddhhnta,’  fixation  of  the  sidereal  Zodiac,  and 

new  system  of  Chronology,  with  extravagant  antiquity,  compiled)  538  B. 

The  *  Mahhbhhrat,’  written  from  Krishna’s  janampatra  .  600  B. 

The  Javanese  translation  of  ditto,  according  to  Baffles,  in  .  1079 

Vishnu  l^urhna,  whence  genealogies  of  Andhra  kings,  4955  k.y.,  or .  954  W. 

Origin  of  the  Kala  Chakra,  or  Jovian  Cycle  (sec  prcc.  sect.  p.  159)  . .  965 

Tables  of  the  ‘  Surya  Siddhhiita,*  by  Varhha  Mihira  .  1068-91  B. 

The  ‘  Variha  Sanhita,’  supposed  by  the  same  author,  gives  its  own  date...  1049 

The  ‘Lilhvati’  of  Bhhskar  Acharya  bears  its  own  date  .  1088^ 

The  ‘Bhhsvatis’  of  Satananda,  pupil  of  Varhha,  Saka  1021  . .  1109 

The  ‘  Bhhgavat,’  supposed  by  Colebrooke  to  bo  written  by  a  grammarian  in  1200 

The  ‘  Arya  Siddhhnta,’  compiled  by  Arya  Bhatta .  1322 

Gangadhar’s  Comment  on  Bhfiskar  Achhrya .  1420 

The  Works  of  Kesava . .  1440 

The  ‘  Grahh  Ldghava,’  by  Gonesh,  his  son.. .  1520 


Mr.  Beatley  would  rob  tho  seven  last  of  a  few  centuries  upon  very 
insufficient  grounds  j  he  also  ventures  to  place  the  authorship  of  tho 
‘llamayana’  in  a.d.  291,  and  that  of  the  ‘  Mahabharata '  in  a.d.  600, 
on  far  too  slender  astronomical  data :  but  his  mania  for  modernizing 

1  [This  should  ho  1150.  Bhhskar’s  own  date  being  1072  Saka=:A.i>.  1150.  Colo- 
brooke’s  ‘  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  of  the  Hindfls.’  Introduction  ii,  H.  H*  W.] 
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renders  his  testimony  of  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  Hindus  in 
astronomy,  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  fifteenth  century  before  Chidst, 
the  more  valuable  j  and  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  giving  credit 
to  the  lines  of  princes  assigned  to  this  space,  and  even  to  fui’ther 
antiquity,  although  their  history  has  been  mixed  up  with  incredible 
mythos,  and  a  falsified  chronology.  The  more  moderate  and  rational 
dates  preserved  by  the  Bauddha  priests  would  lead  to  a  supposition 
that  the  Brahmans  had  purposely  antiquated  theirs,  to  confound  their 
rivals  in  the  contest  for  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  princes  and 
people.  That  they  should  have  suspended  their  histories  with  Sumitra 
of  the  solar,  and  Chandrabija  of  the  lunar  line,  in  the  fifth  century, 
might  be  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  predominance  of  the  Budd¬ 
hists  at  that  period,  or  more  probably  by  the  destruction  of  the  Hindu 
monarchies  by  the  incursions  of  the  Huns  and  Tartars.  The  ^  Buninas,’ 
or  at  least  the  prophetical  supplements  describing  their  genealogies, 
must  have  been  compiled  long  afterwards,  and  the  relative  dates  then 
falsified.  But  the  principal  blame  in  the  business  seems  to  fall  upon 
the  astronomers,  who  are  accused  of  throwing  back  the  commencement 
of  their  era :  for,  taking  the  data  of  the  Pauranic  tables,  and  allowing, 
with  them,  1015  years  from  Yudhisthira  to  Handa;  and  from  the 
latter  prince  to  Puloman  836  years  (which  name  is  identified  with 
Poulomien  of  the  Chinese  by  "Wilford,  and  placed  in  the  year  a.d.  648), 
the  highest  estimate  of  the  ^Bhagavat’  gives  1857  b.c.  for  the  epoch 
of  the  ‘Kali  Yuga,’  instead  of  the  3101  assigned  in  the  astronomical 
works  ;  while  in  the  ‘  Brahmanda  Purana’  it  is  brought  down  to  b.c. 
1775  ;  and  in  the  ‘  Vayu  Purana’  to  b.c.  1729.  The  Jains,  it  is  said, 
adopt  the  still  more  modern  epoch  of  1078  b.c.  j  and  if  Anjana  of 
Crawfurd’s  Burmese  chronology,  founder  of  the  sacred  epoch,  bo 
Arjuna,  this  contemporary  of  Yudhisthira  is  placed  by  the  Bauddhas 
so  late  as  691  b.c.  ! 

The  J atns  are  generally  also  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  for  the 
Middle  Ages.  To  them  it  is  asserted  that  Abu’l  Pazl  is  indebted  for 
the  series  of  Bengal,  Malwa,  and  other  princes,  published  in  the 
‘  Ayin  Akbari’  with  every  appearance  of  accurate  detail.  The  ‘lluja 
Taringini  ’  of  Kashmir  also,  the  only  Indian  history  of  any  antiquity, 
begins  with  Buddhist  theogony.  The  Eajavali  collection  of  genealo¬ 
gies  is  quite  modern,  having  been  compiled  by  Siwai  Jaya  Binh,  of 
Ambfr,  in  1650.  Keither  that  nor  the  native  bards  and  chroniclers, 
whence  the  valuable  data  for  the  more  modern  history  of  Hindustan 
were  furnished  to  Col.  Tod  for  his  ‘  Annals  of  Eiijasthun,’  are  to  bo 
trusted  when  they  trace  the  ancestry  of  their  princes  back,  and  strive 
to  connect  them  with  the  later  heroes  of  the  ‘  Puriinas’ ;  nor  oven  to 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  we  find  hardly  any 
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of  their  naraes  confirmed  either  by  grants,  coins,  or  by  the  historians 
of  neighbouring  countries. 

More  authentic  in  every  respect  are  the  copper-plate  grants,  dug 
up  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  the  Sanscrit  inscriptions  on  columns 
and  temples,  of  which  many* have  been  deciphered  and  published, 
although  the  subject  is  by  no  means  yet  exhausted.^  Owing  to  a 
fortunate  pride  of  ancestry,  most  of  these  records  of  kingly  grants 
recite  a  long  train  of  antecedent  Bajas,  which  serve  to  confirm  or  to 
supply  vacuities  in  the  more  scanty  written  records.  Of  the  value  of 
these  to  history  we  cannot  adduce  a  better  instance  than  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  Bhupala  dynasty  of  the  Bajas  of  Gaur,  as  given  by 
Abu’l-Bazl  in  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Devapala,  Dhermapala, 
Bajdpala,  etc.,  on  the  several  monuments  at  Monghir,  Buddal,  Dinaj- 
pur,  Amgachi,  and  Sarnath  near  Benares,  where  also  the  date  and  the 
Bauddha  religion  of  the  prince  are  manifested.  It  was  supposed  by 
Sir  Charles  Wilkins  that  the  two  first  inscriptions  referred  to  the  first 
century  of  the  Samvat  era ;  but,  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  as  well 
as  by  actual  date  -at  Sarndth,  they  rise  no  earlier  than  the  tenth.  In¬ 
deed,  the  occurrence  of  inscriptions  bearing  unequivocal  dates,  anterior 
to  that  period,  is  very  rare.  Col.  Tod  adduces  one  of  the  fifth  century 
(Samvat  597)  discovered  near  Kota.  Mr.  Wathen  has  also  recently 
produced  two  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries,  dug  up  in  Gujarat, 
which  confirm,  or  rather  correct,  the  early  records  of  the  Saurashtra 
dynasty.  The  oldest,  however,  exist  in  Ceylon,  where  they  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  Captain  Forbes  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Ttunour : 
some  of  these,  of  which  translations  are  published  by  the  latter  author 
in  the  'Ceylon  Almanac^  for  1834,  are  ascribed,  on  evidence  of  facts 
mentioned  in  them,  to  the  year  A.n.  262;  but  they  bear  no  actual 
date.  The  period  most  prolific  of  inscriptions  is  from  the  ninth  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  an  anxiety  seems  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  priests  to  possess  graven  records  of  grants  from  the  reigning 
or  from  former  sovereigns,  in  order  probably  to  secure  their  temples 
and  estates  from  spoliation  or  resumption  in  those  turbulent  times. 
One  of  Col.  Tod’s  inscriptions,  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the 
'  Boy.  As.  Soc.  Trans.’,  vol  i.,  expressly  declares  a  rival  grant  to  be 
futile,  and  derived  from  an  unauthorized  source. 

The  value  of  inscriptions,  as  elucidations  of  history,  cannot  better 
be  exemplified  than  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Burmese  inscription  in 
the  Pdli  character  found  at  Gaya  on  the  visit  of  the  envoys  from  Ava 
in  1827,  of  which  a  translation  was  printed  in  the  'Jour.  As.  Soc, 
Beng.’,  vol.  iii.  p,  214.  It  records  the  frequent  destructions  and 


1  [Those  remarks  were  published  in  1835  A.n.] 
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attempts  to  repair  the  Buddhist  temple  there,  and  the  successful  com-^ 
pletion  of  it  in  the  Sakaraj  3^ear  667,  a.e.  1306.^  ISTow  Col.  Tod’s 
Ttajput  annals  of  Me  war  make  particular  mention  of  expeditions  to 
recover  Gaya  from  the  infidels  in  1200-50,  which  might  not  but  for 
this  record  have  been  capable  of  explanation. 

Where  dates  are  not  given  in  inscriptions,  the  style  of  the  bTagari 
character  will  frequently  serve  to  determine  their  antiquity.  The 
cave  temples  of  the  west  of  India  exhibit  the  most  ancient  form ;  the 
Gujarat  type,  above  alluded  to,  of  the  fourth  century,  has  a  part  con¬ 
nection  with  them,  and  part  with  an  inscription  at  Gaya,  and  another 
on  the  Allahabad  Lat ;  these  again  are  linked  by  intervening  grada¬ 
tions  to  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  ef  which  we  know  from  Tibetan  authors 
the  existing  ISTagari  of  Magadha  was  taken  as  the  basis  in  the  seventh 
century.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  furnish  a  tolerably  accurate  palcco- 
graphical  series  of  the  Bevanagari,  but  can  here  only  allude  to  the 
subject.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  it  undergoes  the  modifi¬ 
cation  observable  on  the  Gaur,  Sarniith,  and  Shckiiwati  inscriptions, 
resembling  very  nearly  the  Bengali  type,  of  which  it  is  doubtless  the 
parent.  The  modem  Kagari  is  found  on  monuments  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  irmption  of  the  Moghals  prevented  any  further 
change.  There  is  also  a  still  earlier  character  on  the  Dihli,  Allahabad, 
and  Tirhut  Lats,  which  remains  yet  undeciphered ;  strong  reasons 
have  been  advanced  for  its  alliance  to  the  Sanscrit  group,  if  it  contain 
not  indeed  the  original  symbols  of  that  language.  (See  ‘  Jour.  As. 
Soc.’,  vols.  in.  iv.) 

In  all  other  countries,  coins  and  medals  havo  been  esteemed  the 
most  legitimate  archives  and  proofs  of  their  ancient  history.  In 
India,  little  recourse  to  such  evidence  has  hitherto  boon  available. 
The  few  Hindu  coins  discovered  have  been  neglected  or  deemed 
illegible.  The  subject  is,  however,  now  attracting  more  attention 
from  the  recent  discovery  of  Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  coins  in  groat 
abundance  in  the  Punjab,  bearing  names  hitherto  quite  unknown,  in 
Greek,  and  on  the  reverse  side  in  a  form  of  Pchlvi  character.  The 
series  is  continued  down  to,  and  passes  insensibly  into,  the  purely 
Hindu  coins  of  Kanauj,  and  some  arc  in  our  possession,  with  Greek 
and  Sanscrit  on  the  same  field.  This  very  circumstance  tends  to  boar 
out  Col.  Tod’s  supposition  of  the  Kanauj  princes  having  an  Indo- 
Scythic  origin.  Yavan-asva,  their  progenitor,  may  indeed  be  '  th(3 
Greek  Azo,’  of  whose  coins  we  have  so  plentiful  a  supply.-  The 
Sanscrit  characters  on  the  Kanauj  coins  arc  of  the  earlier  type,  be- 

^  Col.  Burney  reads  the  date,  which  is  rather  indistinct,  467,  or  a.d.  1106-  hut 
the  above  evidence  tends  to  confirm  the  original  reading.  ’ 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  190, 
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longing  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century :  they  will  soon,  it  is  hoped, 
be  read,  and  put  us  in  possession  of  several  new  names. 

Other  coins,  in  a  still  more  ancient  character,  and  nearly  resembling 
the  undeciphered  letters  of  the  Lats  or  the  cave-sculptures,^  are  dug 
up  in  the  Dihli  district :  they  are  found  in  company  with  Euddhist 
relics,  and  will,  hereafter,  doubtless,  lead  to  historical  information. 

A  third  series  of  coins,  with  devices  of  a  Brdhmani  bull,  and  a 
horseman,  bears  the  Gaur  Nagarf  of  the  tenth  century;  on  this 
several  names  have  been  made  out,  Bhimadeva,  etc. ;  and  on  some  the 
Persian  titles  of  the  first  Musalman  conquerors  are  impressed. 

A  fourth  series,  with  a  sitting  female  figure,  is  in  the  modem 
Nagari,  and  is  probably  the  latest  of  the  Kanauj  coins.  The  early 
Muhammadan  coins  of  Sabaktagin,  Mahmud,  etc.,  frequently  have  a 
partial  admixture  of  Hagari,  which  wiU  aid  in  locating  the  rest ;  for 
while  this  provoking  dearth  exists  with  regard  to  Hindu  coins,  we  find 
coins  with  legible  names  and  Hijra  dates  for  the  whole  line  of  their 
Muhammadan  conquerors,  whose  history  is  amply  preserved  without 
their  aid. 

One  confirmation  of  a  historical  fact  from  numismatic  aid  has  been 
remarked  in  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  Yasa  Heva  or  Bas  Deo  on  a 
Sassimian  coin.  Porishta  states,  that  Bas  Deo,  of  Kanauj,  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Bahram  of  Persia,  a.d.  330  : — the  coin  marks 
exactly  such  an  alliance;  but  the  Hindu  chronicles  admit  no  such 
name  until,  much  later,  one  occurs  in  the  Malwa  catalogue  of  Abu’l- 
Pazl. 

In  the  dynasties  of  Nepal  and  Assam,  (at  least  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century),  wc  have  been  wholly  guided  by  coins  in  our 
possession ;  and  it  might  be  possible,  by  persevering  search,  to  obtain 
from  the  same  source  the  names  of  many  Hajas  antecedent  to  this 
period,  which  are  now  doubtful  or  wholly  unknown. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Moghal  empire  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  historical  train  of  their  coins  ceases  to 
be  available  ;  all  the  native  states  having,  in  imitation  of  the  Pnglish, 
struck  their  money  in  the  name  of  a  nominal  sovereign  of  Dihli,  with 
no  regard  to  dates,  or  even  to  the  existence  of  the  monarch ;  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  wc  have  had  the  names  of  Muhammad  Shah,  Alamgir 
IL,  and  Sluih  'Alam,  issuing  simultaneously  from  the  native  and  the 
Company’s  Mint,  while  a  second  Akbar  sways  the  pageant  sceptre  of 
the  seven  climes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  large  field  stiU  remains  open,  for  the 
re-investigation  of  the  middle  ages  of  Hindd  history,  in  judicious 

1  See  <  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.^  vol.  iii.  p.  496. 
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hands ;  for  independently  of  the  new  materials  now  before  us  in  the 
numerous  coins  lately  discoyered,  and  in  many  new  inscriptions,  wo 
haye  the  aid  of  the  foreign  histories  of  Ceylon,  Aya,  Tibet,  and  China  j 
we  haye  access  to  the  native  volumes  before  only  consulted  through 
interested  pandits ;  and  we  have  Col.  Tod’s  ample  traditions  and  real 
archives  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  Indian  continent,  the  seat  of  all 
its  important  history.  To  say  nothing  of  the  minute  and  circumstan¬ 
tial  numismatic  histories  of  Greece  and  Eome,  it  is  principally  to  coins 
that  we  owe  the  history  of  the  Arsacidoe  of  Persia,  through  Yaillant’s  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  Sassanian  dynasty  has  also  been  illustrated  from  simi¬ 
lar  materials  by  Proehn  and  De  Sacy.  Marsden  has  extended  the  same 
principle  to  the  Muhammadan  princes  of  Persia  and  India,  and  to  some 
few  Hindu  states,  in  his  '  Huinismata  Orientalia ;  ’  and  its  application 
may  be  still  further  urged  in  the  latter  line  with  the  greater  success, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  dearth  of  other  materials  for  history,  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  coins  of  the  Bactrian  provinces.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  will  be  to  expunge  and  lose  sight  of  the  learned  but  entangled 
accounts  of  Colonel  Wilford  and  others,  which,  while  they  have  con¬ 
fused,  have  frightened  critics  at  the  perplexity  of  the  subject.  The 
three  Yikramadityas,  and  three  Eaja  Bhojas,  invented  to  reconcile  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  dates,  will  perhaps  be  found  as  little  needed  as  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  Buddhas,  the  two  principal  of  which  arc  now  seen  by  the 
identity  of  their  biography  to  be  the  same  personage. 

Of  the  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  inscriptions  by  that  of  coins, 
we  have  remarkable  instances  in  the  Chandragupta  and  Samudragupta 
of  Eanauj,  names  first  discovered  on  the  Allahabad  pillar,  and  now 
fully  made  out,  along  with  several  others  of  the  same  dynasty,  on  the 
gold  coins  found  in  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  town.  In  no  other  record 
have  we  any  mention  of  these  sovereigns,^  who  must  have  been  several 
centuries  anterior  to  Chandra  Deva,  the  founder  of  the  last  reigning 
dynasty,  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Muhammadans. 

The  native  dates  of  events,  as  has  been  already  stated,  arc  most 
vague  and  uncertain:  still  there  are  instances  in  which  they  have 
undergone  further  perplexity  from  their  European  commentators. 

The  looseness  with  which  the  chronology  of  the  Pamnnic  genealo¬ 
gies  has  been  investigated,  is  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  remarks  on 
the  Wishnu  Parana,’  the  authority  whence  Sir  Wm.  Jones’  list  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  his  pandit  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bong.’,  vol.  i.  p,  437).  By  Bume 
mistake  he  gave  345  years  to  the  Kanwa  dynasty  of  four  Eajas,  and  in 
this  he  was  bhndly  followed  by  Wilford  and  Bentley,  both  professing 
to  consult  the  original.  How  all  the  manuscripts  examined  by  Mr. 


^  [See  vol.  i.  p  235.] 
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Wilson  give  only  45  years.  Indeed,  when  the  epoch  of  Chandragnpta 
is  adjusted,  the  periods  given  in  this  ^  Purana’  from  Parikshit  (b.c.  1400) 
down  to  the  tennination  of  the  list  in  a.u.  436,  are  quite  rational. 

A  more  glaring  instance  of  error,  sanctioned,  nay  almost  perpetu¬ 
ated,  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  spread,  has  originated  in 
blindly  following  the  authority  of  the  pioneers  of  our  Sanskrit  re¬ 
searches  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  it  has  never  been  detected,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  up  to  the  present  day.  We  allude  to  the  mode  of  converting 
the  Sam  vat  of  Yikramaditya  into  the  Christian  era,  by  subtracting  56 
instead  of  57,  thereby  inducing  a  constant  error  of  one  year  in  all  dates 
of  chronicles,  deeds,  and  inscriptions  so  read.  We  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  mistake  from  curiosity,  and  it  shows 
how  subject  we  are  to  rest  upon  the  assertions  of  others  without  duly 
scrutini^iing  the  data  on  which  they  may  be  grounded. 

Yikramaditya  died  in  the  Kali  Yuga  year  3044,  according  to  Wil- 
ford,  whoso  essays  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  ^  Asiatic 
Kcsearches’  contain  the  fullest  information  on  the  history  of  the  three 
supposed  princes  of  this  name,  and  of  their  common  rival  Salivahana. 
The  first  Sam  vat,  therefore,  concurs  with  the  year  3045  x.y.  ;  and  to 
convert  the  latter  into  the  former,  3044  must  be  uniformly  deducted. 
This  calculation  agrees  with  Warren’s  '  Kala  Saiikalita,’  (see  p.  157, 
and  Table),  also  with  Abu’l-Kazl’s  statement,  that  ^in  the  fortieth 
year  of  Akbar’s  reign  (a.h.  1003,  commencing  5th  Pec.  1594,  and 
ending  25th  Yov.  1595,  a.d.)  there  had  elapsed  4696  years  of  the  era 
of  Y^udhisthira  (Kali  Yuga),’  making  its  commencement,  3101,  b.c. 

Also  1652  years  of  the  era  of  Yikramaditya  (1652-1595==  57,  b.c.) 
and  1517  years  of  the  era  of  Salivahana  (1595-1517  =  78,  a.b.). 

The  Pcngalf  Almanacs,  published  at  Kadiya,  give  precisely  the 
same  agreement.^  The  Almanac  of  the  Sadar  JDcwanf,  and  the  state¬ 
ments  at  the  head  of  all  the  regulations  of  Government,  coincide  there¬ 
with:  thus,  the  Samvat  year  1877  began  on  the  15th  March,  1820  = 
57  years  difieronce.  If  further  evidence  is  required  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  era  in  possession  of  English  authors,  we  have  in  Buchanan’s 
^Mysore,’  voL  iii.,  p.  112:— '3786  years  of  the  Kali  Yuga  had  now 
claps(xl,  of  which  the  particulars  are,  3044  years  of  Yudhisthira, 

135  years  of  Yikrama, 

607  years  of  Salivahana, 

3786  K.T.,  or  a.d.  685.’ 


1  One  BengCib  Almanac,  however,  piintcd  in  Calcutta,  which  was  brought  to  ns 
for  comparison,  had  both  the  Samvat  and  S&ka  era  one  year  in  defect ;  the  Eeug^h 
San  being  the  only  era  now  used  in  Bcnghl,  little  care  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  rest. 
The  Kali  Yuga,  the  foundation  of  all,  was,  however,  correct. 
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Here  the  interval  between  3044,  whence  the  Samvat  commenced,  to 
the  Saka,  is  135,  or  57+58  years;  (or  135 — 685  —  607  —  57). 

Again,  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  account  of  the  astronomical  labours  of 
Eaja  Jai  Sink,  dates  them  in  '1750  Samvat,  or  1693  a.d.,’  making  the 
interval  57  years. 

Sir  "William  Jones,  residing  in  Calcutta,  where  the  Samvat  is  not 
used,  in  his  speculations  on  Hindu  chronology,  only  alluded  to  the 
Kali  Tuga.  Davis,  in  his  account  of  the  native  method  of  eclipse 
calculations,  used  the  Saka  only;  but  he  frequently  alluded  to  the 
Kali  Tuga,  the  first  year  of  which  he  correctly  placed  in  3101  b.c. 

Whence  then  can  the  now  common,  nay,  almost  universal,  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  subtrahend  56  have  proceeded.^  Simply  from  Wilford’s 
having  placed  the  Kali  Tuga  epoch  in  3100,  instead  of  3101  b.c.,  in 
his  essay  expressly  written  to  settle  the  eras  of  Yikramaditya  and 
Salivahana,  to  which  too  much  confidence  has  been  given  by  subse¬ 
quent  writers.  Having  everywhere  assumed  this  erroneous  datum,  it 
followed  that  the  Samvat  epoch,  which  he  rightly  placed  3044  after 
Yudhisthira,  would  concur  with  3100 — 3044  —  56  b.c.^  Eut  whence 
did  he  get  his  erroneous  epoch  of  the  Kali  Tuga  ?  This  also  we  may 
conjecture,  having  already  seen  him  convicted,  on  another  count,  of 
blindly  adopting  Sir  W.  Jones’  data.  Sir  WiUiam,  in  his  '  Essay  on 
Hindu  Chronology’  ('As.  Kes.’  vol.  ii.,  p.  126),  says,  '4888  years  of 
the  Kali  Tuga  are  passed  up  to  the  present  time;’  and  his  table  of 
comparative  epochs  is  calculated  from  1788,  a.d.,  leaving  an  obvious 
difference  of  4888—1788  =  3100,  b.c.,  which  Wilford  seems  to  have 
adopted.  Had  he,  however,  looked  to  the  heading  of  the  article,  he 
would  have  found  the  date  'January,  1788,’  consequently  the  Kali 
Tuga  year  commencing  in  April,  1787,  had  not  yet  expired  :  the  true 
difference  therefore  was  4888  —  1787  =  3101,  or  more  exactly  3100f 
years;  or,  for  the  Samvat,  56f,  in  the  nearest  round  terms  57.'*^ 
(See  p.  157.) 

Wilford  is  not  the  only  author  who  was  thus  led  to  adopt  the 
wrong  equation.  Colebrooke  and  Wilson  always  use  56.  Jervis’s 
Chronological  Tables  have  the  same  intcrcal ;  and  Colonel  Tod  employs 
it  throughout  his  voluminous  chronicles  of  the  llajputS,  thereby  tlirow- 
ing  all  his  events  forward  one  year,  excepting'  such  as  fall  in  the 


1  In  a  previous  part  of  the  very  same  volume,  p.  47,  Wilford  had  used  67.  lu 
some  places  he  makes  the  epoch  of  the  Kali  Yuga  3001  instead  of  3101 

2  There  is  another  advantage  in  adhering  to  the  difference  67  in’venoral  terms 

rather  than  the  now  corrector  number,  56f,  namely,  that  before  the  year  1752  it  was 
customary,  in  England  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  to  commence  the  year  in  the  month 
of  March,  or  on  the  Easter  moon;  so  that  for  all  dates  anterior  to  that  period  the 
pr^iSy^  accounted  to  have  agreed  with  the  Hindu  luni-solar  reckoning 
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months  Paasha,  Magha,  Phalgun,  and  half  of  Chaitra,  subsequent  to 
A.n.  1752.  He  himself  notices  here  and  there  a  discrepancy  of  one 
year  with  the  Mussulman  historians,  which  is  generally  attributable  to 
this  cause  alone. 

Captain  Pell  always  uses  the  correct  formula,  having  had  access  to 
native  almanacs  or  to  pandits.  Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  ^  Account  of 
Orissa,’  has  the  right  epoch  of  the  Kali  Yuga ;  but  he  applies  a  wrong 
equation  (+77)  to  the  Saka  era  of  his  Orissa  rajas.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  the  mode  of  reckoning  in  that  province ;  for  we  find 
the  Saka  vary  a  year  or  two  also  in  Burmah  and  Java,  if  these  varia¬ 
tions  are  not  indeed  attributable  to  our  English  references ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  they  are  by  no  means  infallible ! 

The  term  Samvat  docs  not  apply  exclusively  to  the  era  of  Yikra- 
niaditya.  Colcbrooke  first  corrected  this  erroneous  supposition  in  regard 
to  the  Samvat  of  the  Gaur  inscriptions,  which  probably  commenced 
with  the  Bhupiila  dynasty,  about  1000  A.n.  Colonel  Tod  has  also 
established  the  fact  of  a  Balabhi  Samvat  in  Gujarat,  dating  in  318  a.b., 
and  a  Siva  Singha  Samvat,  in  the  same  country,  coinciding  with  1113 
a.d.  This  circumstance  must  be  particularly  attended  to  in  examining 
ancient  documents. 

Kirkpatrick  mentions  that  Haghava  Deva  introduced  the  Samvat 
era  into  Kepal;  adding,  that  the  Kewar  era  is,  however,  generally 
used  there,  its  origin  being  unknown.  Kow  in  the  list  of  Nepal  rajas, 
from  Hara  Sinha  Beva,  a.d.  1323,  back  to  Baghava  Deva,  there  are  but 
three  reigns  of  extravagant  lengths,  viz.,  of  88,  85,  and  80  years :  if 
these  be  cut  down  to  the  usual  average,  the  date  of  Eaghava  will  fall 
about  880,  which  is  the  epoch  of  the  Newar  era,  so  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  term  Samvat  in  this  (axse  merely  applied  to  the  latter  era, 
and  not  to  that  of  Yikramaditya. 

It  is  frequently  the  custom  in  eastern  authors  to  estimate  dates 
backwards  from  the  epoch  of  the  writer  or  compiler.  Thus,  in  the 
Buddhist  chronology  of  Tibet,  translated  in  M.  Csoma’s  'Tibetan 
Grammar,’  we  find,  '  from  the  incarnation  of  Shakya  2647  years,’ 
meaning  anterior  to  a.d.  1686.  In  these  cases,  and  particularly  where 
time  is  estimated  in  cycles,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  fixing  the 
initial  date,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  source  has  arisen 
much  of  the  confusion  of  Hindu  chronology,*  as,  for  instance,  from 
throwing  hack  tho  origin  of  the  Kala-chakra  system,  or  J ovian  cycle 
of  sixty  years,  which  is  traced  (sec  page  161)  to  the  year  a.d.  965,  as 
far  as  regards  its  introduction  into  India.  Individual  inaccuracies  are 
hardly  to  bo  wondered  at  where  events  are  chiefly  chronicled  from 
aftcr-rccollcctiom  Thus  tho  bard  Chand  is  100  years  out  in  one  place, 
according  to  Tod.  Amir  Khan’s  'Biography’  is  one  year  out  for  a 
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long  period,  and  endless  instances  of  the  same  inaccuracy  might  be 
adduced.  The  Muhammadans  are  generally  yery  particular  in  their 
dates,  and  so  are  the  Hindus  Tvherc  they  inscribe  a  deed  on  brass ; — in 
this  case  they  frequently  allude  to  some  eclipse  or  full  moon,  the  act  of 
donation  being  more  pious  for  its  occurrence  on  a  religions  festival. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  the  authorities  for  the  different  , 
catalogues  to  which  we  may  now  proceed,  since  they  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  under  each  dynasty :  but  it  may  bo  as  well  to  premise  that 
A.  A.  against  a  name  or  date  denotes  Ayin-i-Akbarf ;  id,  Perishta’s 
history;  J".,  Jones;  W^d.,  "Wilford ;  JB.,  Bentley;  id,  Tod;  H.,  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  and  TF.,  "Wilson. 

All  dates  have,  for  uniformity  sake,  been  expressed  in  Christian 
years,  which  can  readily  bo  converted  into  the  various  native  reckon¬ 
ings  by  the  rules  given  in  page  172. 

i\.s  a  convenient  preface  to  the  mythological  catalogues  of  the  Solar 
and  Lunar  dynasties,  a  tabular  sketch  of  the  Hindu  Theogony,  with 
a  few  additional  memoranda  regarding  their  sacred  works,  etc.,  have 
been  inserted.  For  moro  ample  details  on  this  subject,  Moore’s 
^ Hindu  Pantheon,’  and  Coleman’s  'Mythology,’  or  the  standard  work 
of  Ward  on  the  Hindus,  may  be  consulted;  while,  for  the  Puranic 
genealogies  at  length,  the  clahorale  tables  published  by  Hr.  Hamilton, 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1819,  althougli  inconveniently  expanded  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  will  be  found  the  most  complcto  and  authentic  rcforonce.  The 
tables  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Wilford,  and  Bentley,  in  the  'Asiatic 
Eesearches,’  have  the  addition  of  dates;  but,  as  before  remarked,  these 
are  hardly  admissible  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fabulous  history. 

In  regard  to  the  tables  of  tlic  Muhammadan  sovereigns,  it  has  been 
thought  sufficient,  as  their  history  is  so  readily  accessible,  to  insert 
merely  their  names  and  titles  at  length,  to  facilitate  the  identification 
of  coins,  etc.,  where  frequently  only  a  part  of  the  title  is  visilAo.  To 
connect  the  line  of  these  intruders  into  Ilindiistun,  it  was  also  unavoid'* 
able  to  carry  back  the  list  to  the  Persian,  the  Arsatiidan,  Syrian,  and 
Bactrian  monarchies;  for,  although  properly  speaking  bc'yond  tho 
limits  of  India,  their  history  is,  from  tlio  time  of  Alcxandor,  con¬ 
tinually  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  rich  and  fruitful  country  so  con¬ 
stantly  the  prey  to  their  invasions  and  plunder. 
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Table  XY. — Uindii  Theogomj. 


1.  THE  INPINITE  ALMIGHTY  OHEATOR,  OF  THE  VELAS,  BEAHM. 


The  Ilindii  Trinity,  or  Trinmrti  ... 

Thoir  consorts  . 

Their  attributes . 

Their  attoiiciaiit  vahau,  or  vehicle 

Thoir  symbols . 

Thoir  stations . 

Thoir  common  titles,  AITM . 

Tigure  under  which  they  are  wor¬ 
shipped  . 

Aualogmes  in  Western  Mythology.  . 


Bramh&. 

Vishnu. 

Saras  watf, 

Laksiimf, 

Sakti,  or 

Mayh. 

Padmh,  or 

Sri. 

Creator 

Preserver. 

Hansa,  a  goose. 

Garuda,  bird. 

Time. 

Water. 

Meru. 

The  Sun. 

Parameswara. 

) 

Narayana. 

Sfiligrfim 

Mentally.  j 

and  9 
Avataras. 

Saturn. 

Jupiter. 

Siva. 

P&.rvati, 
Bhawani,  or 
Turgh 
Destroyer. 
Nandi,  bull. 
Fire. 

Jupiter. 
Mahkdeva. 
The  Lingam, 
under  his  mil¬ 
lion  epithets. 
Jupiter. 


2.  OTHEE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HINDtJ  FAlsTHEON,  AND  THEIR  SUPPOSED  ANALOGUES  IN 
WESTERN  MYTHOLOGY,  ACCORDING  TO  SIR  WILLI.YM  JONES. 


Plnrnciwnh*  I  ^Iii^crva,  patroness  of  learu- 

. ]  ing,  etc. 

Ganesa .  Janus,  god  of  wisdom. 

Iiidra  .  Jupiter,  god  of  firmament. 

Yanma  .  Neptune,  god  of  water. 

Trithivi  .  Cybcle,  goddess  of  earth. 

Yiswakarma . .  Yulcan,  architect  of  gods. 

"‘Sr 

Kfima  . .  Cupid,  god  of  love. 

Surya,  or .  Sol,  the  sun. 

Arka  .  Mithra,  the  same. 

Tfima  .  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine. 

Yama  . .  Pluto  or  Minos. 

ncracula .  Hercules. 

Aswiculapa  ...  JFsculapius?  (genii). 


Vaitarini . 

Durgfi . 

Nfireda . 

Krishna  . 

Bliawfim  . 

Kalf  or  Durga 

Agni . 

Swhhfi . 

Aswini-ku- 

mhra . 

Aruna  . 

Atavidcva . 

Kuvera . 

Gangh  . 

Vfiyu  . 

Sri  . 

Anna  Purna... 


The  river  Styx. 

Juno. 

Mercury,  music. 
Apollo. 

Yenns. 

Proserpine. 

Yulcan,  fire. 

Yesta  (his  wife). 

Castor  and  Pollux. 

Aurora. 

Diana. 

Plutus,  god  of  riches. 
The  river  Ganges. 
iBolus. 

Ceres. 

Anna  Perenna. 


3.  THE  TEN  BRAHMADICAS,  CHILDREN  OF  BRAHMA,  OR  PRAJAPATIS,  LORDS  OF 
CREATED  BEINGS. 


1  Marichf .  Morality, 

2  Atri  .  Deceit. 

3  Augirasa  .  Charity. 

4  PulaBtya  .  I^aticiicc. 

5  Pulaha . .  Pride. 


6  Kritu . 

7  Daksha... 

8  Yasishtha 

9  Bhrigu  ... 
10  Ntoda... 


Piety. 

Ingenuity. 

Emulation. 

Humility. 

Beason. 


4.  THE  SEVEN  MENUS  OF  THE  PRESENT  CREATION. 

1  Swayamhhuva,  Adam?  400G,  n. o. 

2  Swaroehosha. 

8  Httama. 

4  TfimuHa,  Cliaos,  Thaumaz  of  Dgypt.  ^ 


0  Jtiuvaru. 

6  Chackshusha. 

7  Yaivaswata  or  Satyavrata,  Noah? 
2950,  B.c. 
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5.  THE  SEVEN  RlSHIS,  SEEUNG  DIRECT  PROM  BRAHMA. 


1  Kasyapa,  Muni. 

2  Atri,  Muni. 

3  Yasishtha. 

4  Yisvamitra. 


6  Gautama. 

6  Jamadagni. 

7  Bhavadwdja. 


6.  THE  TEN  AVATARAS,  OR  INCARNATIONS  OP  VISHNU. 


1  Matsya  . 

2  Kurma  . 

3  Y^ralia . 

4  Narasinha... 

5  Vamaua . 

6  ParasiiiAma . 


The  fish. 

The  tortoise 
The  hoar. 

The  lion. 

The  dwarf. 

Son  of  Jamadagni. 


7  Rfima .  Of  the  solar  race. 

8  Krishna...  Of  the  lunar  race. 

9  Buddha...  Of  the  Buddhists. 

10  Dharma-hhushana  or  Kalki-avaifir, 
to  ai)pear  at  the  close  of  the  Kali 
Yuga. 


7.  THE  ELEVEN  RUDRAS,  OR  FORMS 
OF  SIVA. 


RUDRAS  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
HARIYANSA. 


Ajaikapfida . 

Ahivradhna . 

Yirupfiksha . 

Sureswara  . 

3  differently 
Bhfigavat.' 

Mohaiia. 

Jayanta  . 

Bama. 

Bahurfipa  . 

Tryambaka . 

tj  '* 

os  03 

...  (W  ^ 

Bhawa. 

Aparfijita . 

d 

'  •  •  •  Pi  cd 

Aja. 

Savrita . 

Piawati. 

Hara  . 

....  og 

Ugi-a. 

Isha . . 

....  H 

Bhima. 

1  Mrigavyadha. 

2  Sarwa. 

3  Nirriti. 

4  Aj  chap  fid. 

6  Ahirvradhna. 

6  Ihiifildn. 

7  Aparfijita. 

8  Havana. 

9  Iswai'a. 

10  Kapfilin. 

11  Sthfinu. 

12  Bhava.  (J.P.) 


8.^  THE  EIGHT  VASUS  :  A  KIND  OF  DEMI-GOD. 


1  Bhava. 

2  Bruva. 

3  Soma,  the  moon. 

4  Yishnu. 

9.  THE  TEN  VISHWAS,  A  CLASS  OF  DEITY 

1  Yasu. 

2  Satya. 

3  Kratu. 

4  Baksha. 

5  Kfila 


5  Anila,  or  wind. 

6  Anala,  or  fire, 

7  Prabhfisha. 

8  Prabhava. 


WORSHIPPED  IN  FUNERAL  OBSEaUIEH. 

6  Kfima. 

7  Bhriti. 

8  Kuru. 

9  Pururava. 

10  hladrava. 


10.  THE  EIGHT  DIKFALAS,  GUARDIANS,  AND  THE  EIGHT  DIKPATf.S,  LORD.S,  OF  THE 
CARDINAL  POINTS. 


1  Indra .  East. 

2  Agni  (or  Yahni)  .  South-east. 

3  Yama... .  South. 

4  Nairrita . .  South-west. 

5  Varuna .  \Ycst. 

6  Marut  (Yayu,  Pavan)..  North-west. 

7  Kuvera  . . .  North. 

8  Isfina  (Prithivi)  .  North-east. 


1  SurjM .  The  Sun. 

2  Sukra .  Venus, 

3  Mangala  .  Mars. 

^  Kfihu .  Ase.  node. 

^^ani  .  Saturn. 

6  Chandra  .  The  Moon, 

7  Buddlja..,. . .  Menairy. 

8  Vrihaspati.... .  Jupiter. 


BAUDDHA  THEOGONY. 
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11.  THE  TWELVE  ADITYAS ;  MONTHLY 

names  oh  emblems  of  the  sun. 


ADITYAS,  ACCOHDING  TO  THE 
HAHIVANSA. 


1  Varuiia. 

2  Surya. 

3  Vedanga. 

4  Bliimu. 

5  Indra. 

6  Eavi. 


7  GaWiasti. 

8  Yama. 

9  Swarnarcta. 

10  Divakara. 

11  Mitra, 

12  Vishnu. 


1  Dhhtrl 

2  Aryaman. 

3  Mitra. 

4  Varuna. 

5  Ansa. 

6  Bhaga. 


7  Indra. 

8  Visaswan. 

9  Puchan. 

10  Twashtri. 

11  Savitii. 

12  Vishnu. 


12.  THE  TWENTY-SEVEN  NAKSHATBAS,  DAUGHTERS  OF  DAICSHA,  OB,  LUNAR 
MANSIONS. 


1  Aswini. 

10  Maghh. 

19 

2  Bharani. 

11  Purva  Phalguni. 

20 

3  Kritika. 

12  Uttara  Phalguni. 

21 

4  Bohmi, 

1 3  Hasta. 

22 

5  Mrigasira, 

14  Chitra. 

23 

G  Aidi'a. 

15  Swati. 

24 

7  Puiiarvasu. 

16  Vishkha. 

25 

8  Pushya. 

17  Annradha. 

26 

9  Aslcsha. 

18  Jayeshtha. 

27 

Miila. 

Piirva  Ashrha. 
Uttara  Ashrha. 
Sravana. 
Bhaneshtha. 
Satabhisha. 

Purva  Bhadrapada. 
Uttara  Bhadrapada. 
Pevati. 


13.  THE  NAMES  OF  BUDDHA. 


Buddha,  Shhya-muiii  or  Sinha,  Gautama,  Tathhgata,  Mahh-sramana ;  Saudho- 
dani,  from  his  father  Sudhodhaua ;  Arkabandhu,  or  kinsman  of  the  Sun ;  Mhya- 
dcvi-suta,  or  child  of  Mhya. 


But,  of  the  Mussalmhns. 

Buddas  and  Sarmanos,  of  the  Greeks. 
Mcrcurms  Maym  filius,  of  Horace. 

Bud  or  Wud,  of  the  Pagan  Arabs. 
Woden,  of  the  Scandinavians. 

Toth,  of  tho  Egyptians. 

P'0,  Eoo,  or  P'o-hi,  and  Sa-ka,  of  tho 
Chinese. 


Pout,  of  Siam. 
Sommonokodam,  of  ditto. 
Godama,  of  Ava. 

Kshaka,  of  Japan. 

Chakahont,  of  Tonquin  China. 
Chom-dsm-das,  1  ^ 

Sangs-gyas,  ) 


JBauddha  System  of  Theogony, 


Adi-Buddha,  the  Supreme  Being,  created  by  dhyan  five  divine  Buddbas,  who  are 
quiescent,  viz. . — 


1  Vairochana  Akshobhya. 

2  Batna. 

3  Sambhava. 

4  Amitabha. 

5  Amogha  Siddha. 


Each  of  whom  / 
produced  from  J 
himself  his  son,  \ 
or  Bodhisatwa,  f 


1  Samauta  Bhadra. 

2  Vajra  Pam. 

3  Batna  Pani. 

4  Padnm  Pani. 

5  Viswa  Pani. 


Tho  Buddhist  Triad,  or  mystic  syllable  A  U  M,  is  interpreted  : — 

A,  tho  Vija  mantra  of  tho  male  Buddha,  tho  generative  power. 

U,  ditto  of  the  female  Dharma  or  Adi  Prajni,  the  type  of  productive  power, 
M,  ditto  of  Sanga,  the  union  of  the  essences  of  both. 


The  seven  human  or  earth-^lorn  Buddhas, 


1  Vipasya. 

2  Sikhx. 

3  Viswa  Bhn. 

4  Karknt  Chandi 


5  Kanaka  Muni. 

6  Kasyapa,  and 

7  Shkya  Sinha. 

Arya  Maitri,  the  futiue  Buddha* 
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14.  THE  TWENTY-FOITH  JINAS 


1  AdinS-tli  or  ItishalDliaiidtli . 

2  Ajitan^itli . 

3  Samblmn^tli  . 

4  AbhinandaiiaiiSLtli  . 

5  Sumatmath. . 

6  Padmaprabhiiniith . 

7  Suparswanatli . . . . . 

8  Chandraprabba  . 

9  Suvidbanbtb  or  Pusbpadanta  ... 

10  Sitalanatb  . 

11  Sri  Ansaiidtli  . 

12  Yasiipadya  . 

13  Vimalaniitli . . 

14  Anantanbtb . 

15  DharraanS-tb  . 

16  SaHtan^tb  . 

17  Kimtbmibtli  . 

18  Aranbtb  . 

19  Malliubtb  . 

20  Munisuvrata  . 

21  bTemindtb  . 

22  . 

23  Parswanath..... . 

24  Vardbambna  or  MobSivira  S\v5,iiii 


15.  THE  SAPTA  EWfpAS  OH  EIVISIOKS 
SONS  OP  PHIYABRAT. 

Oldest  Division. 

Jambiidwipa .  India. 

Angadwipa  .  Nopal? 

Yamadwipa .  Assam,  Ava  ? 

Yamaladwipa  .  Malaya. 

Sanbbadwlpa  .  Africa. 

Kusbadwipa .  Assyria. 

Yarbbadwipa  .  Europe. 


16.  THE  POtJ 

1  Tbe  Pig  voda. 

2  XliC  Yajiir  veda. 


1 7.  THE  FOHH 

1  Tbc  Ayiisb .  Medicine.  | 

2  Tbe  Gbndbarva  ...  Music,  I 


18.  THE  SIX  ANGAS,  OH 

1  Siksba  . .  Pronunciation. 

2  Kalpa  . . .  Eeligious  acts. 

3  Yybiiarana  .  Grammar. 


TIRTHANXARAS,  01^  THE  JAINS. 

WlierQ  born.  'VVlioro  died. 

Ayodbya.  Guiarbt. 

„  Mt.  Sikbar  (bod. 

Sawaiita.  Pai’isnbtb.) 

Ayodbya.  ,, 

Eausarabbi.  „ 

Benares.  ,, 

Cbandripur.  y, 

EakendrapurL  ,, 

Bbadalpur.  „ 

Sindh.  „ 

Cbampapuif.  Cbampapuri. 

Ivnmpalapuri.  Mt.  Sikbar. 

Ayodbya.  ,, 

Batanpuri.  „ 

HastinCipur.  „ 

1)  11 

»  11 

Mitbila.  „ 

Bajgnba.  ,, 

Mitbila.  ,, 

Dwiu'ilm.  Mt.  GirinCan. 

Benares.  Mt  Sikbar. 

Cbitrakot.  Pawapuri. 


OP  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD,  RULED  BY  THE 
KINO  OP  ANTAHYEDA. 

I  Newer  Division. 

I  lambiidwipa ...  India. 

riaksbadwijia  .  Asia  Minor,  W, 
Sjilmalidwipa..  Ceylon?  AY. 
Kusliadwipa  ...  Assyria,  Persia,  <de, 
Kiirancbadwipa  Near  tbo  Baltic  ?  AY. 

tSakadwipa .  Part  of  Kusliadwipa, 

Britain  ?  AV. 

Puslcaradwipa  .  Part  of  Kusliadwipa, 
Ireland  ?  AV, 


n  VSDAS. 

5  Tbe  Sbnia  veda. 

4  Tbo  Atbarva  voda, 


UPAVEDAS. 


3  The  Dbanusb ......  AVarfurc 

i  Tlw  Sthfipatya  ...  MudmiiicB. 


BODIES  OP  LEARNING. 

4  Kbandas .  Prosody. 

5  Jyotisb,..  Astronomy. 

6  Nirukti...  Interpretation  of  Yedas. 


PAUEAIs^IC  GEIfEAIOOIES. 
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19.  THE  FOUH  UPANGAS. 


1  Puraua  .  History,  comprising  tlic  eighteen  Pnranas. 

2  NyAya  .  Logic,  and  the  principles  of  knowlcclgc. 

3  MiiiiAnsh  .  Leligioub  principles  and  duties. 

4  Lharma  shastra .  Law,  human  and  divxnc. 


20,  THE  EIGHTEEN  PUHANAS. 


1  Brahma-purhna 

2  Padma,  or  lotus. 

3  Brahinanda,  egg  of  Brahmti. 

4  Agncya,  or  Agni,  fire. 

5  Yaishnava,  or  Vishnu ‘pur  ana 

6  Garuda,  Vishnu’s  "bird. 

7  Brahma- vaivartta, or  transformations 

of  Krishna  (as  the  supremo). 

8  Saiva,  or  of  Siva.  [Vayu  replaces  it.] 

9  Liuga-pui'hna. 


10  Nhrada. 

1 1  Skanda. 

12  Markanda. 

13  Bhavishya,  prophetic. 

14  Matsya,  or  the  lish. 

15  Varaha,  or  hoar. 

16  Kurma,  tortoise. 

17  Vhniaua,  or  dwarf 

18  Sri  Bhagavata,  or  life  of  Krishna. 


21.  THE  SIX  PIIINCIPAL  SECTS  OF  THE  HINUtlS. 


1  Saiva .  Worshippers  of  Siva,  in  his  thousand  forms. 

2  Vaisnava  ...  „  Vishnu. 

3  Sauriya .  „  Surya,  or  the  Sun. 

4  GLiiiapatya...  „  Ganesha. 

5  Sucta .  „  Bhawaui,  oi  Parvati.  _ 

6  Bhagavati ...  „  Who  rceognize  all  live  divinities  equally. 


PAIJEiiJ^riC  GENEALOGIES. 

Table  XYI. — DcsGcndants  of  Swdyci77il)liuDciy  tlio  Ji7'st  Ma7iii,  Ivmg  of 
BT'dhnKiT^artcty  md progenitor  of  nmihmd  {Admn'^  J.),  aecordmg  to 
the  ^  Mag avat  Furd7iaj  JI. 


[Professor  Wilson  (Preface  to  Wislinu  Parana’)  reviews  in  detail 
the  date  and  authenticity  of  the  ‘  Bh4gavata  Purina ;  ’  his  conclusious 
on  these  subjects  may  ho  gathered  from  the  following  iiuotation : — 

• 

‘  The  statomnit  of  the  text  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  tiiow  that,  according  to  tlio 
received  opinion  of  all  tho  authoiities  of  the  priority  of  the  eighteen  Pur&nas  to  the 
Bhfaata,  it  is  impossible  that  tho  ‘  Sri  Bhagavata,’  which  is  subsequent  to  the  Bhhrata, 

should  ho  of  tho  niimhor . There  does  not  seem  to  ho  any  other  ground  than 

tradition  for  ascribing  it  to  Vopadova,  tho  grammarian;  but  thorc  is  no  reason  to 
call  the  tradition  in  question.  Yopadeva  flourished  at  tho  conit  of  Ilemadri,  Bajt, 
of  Bovaciri,  Dcogur,  or  Dowlutahad,  and  must  consequently  have  lived  prior  to  tho 
conquest  of  that  principality  hy  tho  Muhammadans  in  tho  14th  century.  The  date 
of  tho  12th  ccntuiy,  commonly  assigned  to  him,  is  probably  correct,  and  is  that  of 
tho  ‘  Bhagavata  I’urina,’  p.  31.’] 
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genealogical  TABLEi$. 


BEAHMX. 

SWAYAMBHUYA. 


XJttanapada,  King  of  Bharat- 
klianda. 

(From  ivhom  descended  the  Kings 
of  BraJimamrta.) 

BBruva. 

Yatsara. 

Pnsparna. 

Yynshta. 

Sarvatajas. 

Cbaxnsha. 

XJlmuka. 

Angga. 

Y  cna-adharmaraj  a. 

Pritlin. 

Yijitaswa,  or  Antardhyana. 

Havu'dhana. 

Yarliisliata,  or  Piachiiialivarlii. 

Pracheta,  and  9  brothers. 

Dakslia  Prajapati, 

Among  ^vhose  numerous  progeny  were 
10  daughters,  married  to  Bharma. 

13  daughters,  married  to  Kasyapa  Muni, 
the  son  of  Marichi  (see  Solar  race), 
progenitors  of  men,  animals,  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.  • 

Banh,  mother  of  evil  genii,  comets,  etc. 
Biti,  mother  of  the  Baityas,  or  Asuras. 
Aditi,  mother  of  the  gods  and  Suras. 

27  daughteis,  the  Nakshatras,  married 
to  the  Moon. 

1  daughter,  mother  of  the  11  Budras, 
and  others  of  less  importance. 


Priyavkata,  King  of  Antarveda.^ 
AgnIdiira,  King  of  J ambudNvi])a. 

{From  whom  descended  the  Kings  of 
JBharathhanda,) 

Nhhhi. 

Bishabha-deva.^ 

Bharata. 

Yndhasuna  (Sumati,  ‘Y.  P.'). 

Bcvatajit  (Indrayumna). 

Bevadyumna. 

Purmcslithi  (Param  eshtin) . 

Piitiha  (Piatihhra). 

Pntiharta  (Pratihartth) . 

Bhuma  (Bhava). 

XJdgitha. 

Prastfu’a. 

Bibhu  (Prithu). 

Prathusena. 

Nakta. 

Gaya. 

Cliitiaratha  (Kara.^  Succession  vanes 
considcuibly  in  ‘  Y.  P.’  p.  1C5.) 
Sumrata. 

Maifchi  (sec  Solar  race). 

Binduma. 

Madhu. 

Yiravrata. 

Mauthu. 

Bhauvana. 

Twashtha. 

Yiraja,  and  100  sons,  whose  names  arc 
unknown. 


Table  XYII. — The  Surya-mnsa,  or  Solar  Dynasty ^  collated  from  the 
lists  of  Jones,  Wilson,  Toil,  and  Uannilton. 


Marichi. 

Kasyapa  Muni,  married  Aditt,  Baksha’s  daughter  (see  Table  XVI.), 

Yivaswana,  or  Surya,  the  Sun. 

Sradhadeva,  or  Yaivaswata  (the  Sun),  King  of  Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaku,  in  the  Trcta  Yuga.— n.c  3500,  J.— 2200,  T. 

♦ 

1  Priyavrata  was  also  father  of  Idhmajabha,  King  of  Plaksha  Bwipa;  Yagyabahu, 
of  Salmala  Bwipa ,  Hiranyarita,  of  Kusa  Bwipii ,  OliritapriBhiha,  of  Kruuntdia 
Bwipa ;  Mcdhatithi,  of  Saka  Bwipa ;  and  Bitihotra,  of  Piiskura  Bwipa ;  of  whom 
the  descendants  are  not  traced  farther  than  the  first  generation. 

2  Bishabha-deva  was  also  father  of  the  kings  of  various  other  nations,  viz. 
Kusa-warta,  of  Kusa-warta-dos ;  Ila-wartu,  Brahmfi-warta,  Malaya,  Ketu,  Bhadra- 
sdna,  Indrasprik,  Bidharhha,  and  Kikata,  of  desas,  or  eoniitrie.s,  bearing  the  samo 
names;  besides  the  nine  immortal  Siddhas, — Kahiyaga,  Ilari,  Anturua,  Pi'ulmddlm, 
Pippalayana,  Abirhotra,  Branila,  Cliuiiiasa,  and  Kurubhajana;  also  eighty-cnie 
Brkamans,  names  unknown. 

3  [I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  continue  these  corrections  of  mere  nominal  lists 
of  fabulous  ages.] 


TtEE  SOLAE  DYNASTIES. 
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From  whom  sprung  the  Uvo  Solar  Dynasties. 


or  AYODHTA  (oUBB). 
Vikukshi  (did  not  rei^n,  AT.)* 
Kukutst'ha,  or  Puranjaya. 

PrS  }  T. 

Viswagandhi,  Visvagaswa,  AY. 
Chandra 

Yuvan&^wa. 

Srava,  Svasava,  H 
Viikadas'wa. 

Dhundhumara,  Knvalayaswa,  AY. 
Brid'h&s'wa. 

HaryasVa. 

Niktimbha. 


n A /  Varunaswa,  T.  H. 

\  Sankataswa,  AY. 
Scnajit,  Prasenajit,  AY. 

Yuvau^iswa,  H.  w.  car.  J. 

Mhudhita  {lingof’saptadwipa. 
Purukutsa. 

Trasadasyu,  car.  T. 

Anaranya. 

Pribliadaswa,  AY. 

IIaryas^va,  H.  AY. 

Praruna,  Ai'una,  H.,  YosurnSna,  AY. 
Trivindhana,  Tridlianwa,  AY, 
Satyavrata,  Tra,yarima,  AY. 

Suvritlia,  T.,  car.  J.  H.  AY. 
Tris'anku. 

Ilariscliandra,  King  of  India. 
PoUita,  Kohitaswa,  H. 

Ilfirita. 

Charapa,  Ckunchu,  AY. 

^Siideva,  car.  T.  AY. 

A^ijaya  (bis  brotlior;  Kurm,  Pur.) 
libaruca. 

Yrika. 


lUibuka,  Babu,  AY. 

Sagara,  bad  10,000  sons. 

Asamanjasa,  only  survivor. 

Aiisnmbu, 

Dulipb,  AY.  T.  H.,  car.  J. 

Bhagirat'ba,  brought  down  Ganges  river. 
8ruta. 

Kbbbaga. 

Ambarisba,  T.  AY. 

Sindbudwfpn. 

Ayiitbyusb. 

llitaperna. 

Kala,  T.  \  „„„  t  tt 

Sawakbina,  AY,  T.  j 
Saudfisa. 

Kalin bsbapbda,  AY.  H.,  car,  J.  T. 

Asm  aka. 

Mitlaca,  Ilarikavacba,  AY. 

Das'arat'ba. 

Afdabida,  Ilivita,  AY. 


OF  MAITHILA  (tIBHUT). 


Nimi. 

Janaka,  built  J anakpur. 
TJdvasu. 

N  andiverdbana. 

Suketu. 

Dewarata. 

Yrihadratha. 

Mababirya. 

Sudbrita. 

Dbristaketu. 

Haryaswa. 

Mai’u. 

Pratipaka. 

Kritiratba. 

Devamirba. 

Yisruta. 

Mabadbritf. 

Dbritiratu. 

Mabaroma. 

Swai-naroma. 

Haraswaroma. 


1  i 
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Swadbaja, 


Kesidbaja. 

Dbannadbwaja, 

Kritadbwaja. 

Kesidbwaja. 

Bbanuman. 

Satadyumna. 

Suebi. 

Sunadbwaja. 

Urdbaketu. 


/Father  of  Sita,  who 
J  married  K&ma  (see 
j  tbe  parallel  line  of 
\  Ayodbya.) 


Ayu.^ 

Purajit. 

Arisbtanemi. 

Srutayu. 

Supanswaka. 

Cbitraratba. 

Ksbemadbi. 

Samaratha. 

Satyaratba. 

Upa-guru. 

Bpajupta. 

Baswananta. 

Yugudbana. 

Subbasana. 

Sruta. 

Jaya. 

Yijaya. 

Bitu. 

Sunaka. 

Bitabala. 

Bbriti. 

Babulaswa. 

Kriti. 

Mababasi. 
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VisVasaha. 

K^hatwanga,  Kharbhanga,  T. 
Dii'gliabaliu. 

Eagbu. 

Aja. 


ATODHYA  UAJAS,  C07tUnUed. 

BasVatEa,  2nd  W. 


E&.ma,  A.  c.  2029,  J., 
950,  E.,  1100,  T. 


Ilis  brothers, 
Bharata, 
Lakslimana, 
Satroglxana. 


DWAPAR  YITGA  OR  BRAZEN  AGE. 

Eusha,  Lava,  T. 

Atithi. 

Eishadha. 

Nablias,  or  Nala,  T. 

Pundarika. 

Eshemadhanwas. 

Devanica,  Dwarika,  W. 

Ah^inagu,  Ahinaja,  W,,  Ilina,  H. 
Earn,  w car.  J .  H. 

P^iputra. 

Bala,  W.,  Bala,  H. 

Eana-chhala. 

Uktha,  W.,  car.  J.  H. 

Vajranabha. 

Area,  car.  "W.  T.  H. 

Sugana,  Sankbanablii,  'W'. 

Vidhi’iti,  VijuthitibM,  "W". 

Viswasaha,  2nd  W.,  Visitaswa,  T. 
Hiranyanabha. 

Pushpa,  Pushya,  H. 

Dhruvasandhi,  car.  T. 

Suders'ana,  car.  "W. 

Agniverna,  Apaverma,  W. 

Sighra. 

Mann,  Maru,  W.  T.  H. 

Prasusruta. 

Sandhi,  Susandhi,  W. 

Amers'ana,  Amersha,  W. 

Mahaswat,  Avaswana,  T. 
VisVabhhhu,  ]  Viswasava,  T. 
Prasenajit,  >  car.  W. 

Takshaka,  ) 

Vrihadbala.i 

Vrihadsanh,  b.c.  1300  J. 


SOLAR  LINE  OP  VESALA 

(also  descended  prom  sradha-deva  ) 

Dishta,  Exng  of  Vcsala. 

Kabhaga. 

Bbalandana. 

Vatsapritc. 

Prangsu. 

Praniati. 

Ebanitra. 

Cbaxusha. 

Bibingsati. 

Eainbbu. 

Ehaninetra,  1 
Dharmika,  r"’^' 

Earandb£inia, 

Adixita. 

Maruta. 

„  car.  do. 

Eajyavarodbana, 

Sudbriti. 

Nara,  car.  do. 

Eebala, 

Bbiiudbumana,  or  Bandbuman. 
Begawan,  \ 

Budba,  \  car.  do. 

Trinavindhn,“  J 

Bcsabira]a,  or  Visala,  who  founded 
Vaibali  (Allahabad). 
Heniacbandra. 

Bbnmraxa. 

Sangyam. 

Sabadeva,  car.  Y.  L. 

Erisaswa. 

Somadatta. 

Suinati  (ends  Y.  L.) 

J  anamojaya. 


[]Y.B. — The  names  which  are  enclosed  in  parentheses  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  tables  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ^Yishmi  Puriina.^  The 
orthography  of  the  leading  names  has  generally  been  adopted  and 
corrected  up  from  that  authority. 

As  illustrative  of  the  probable  date  and  authenticity  of  this  Purdna, 
I  cite  Prof.  "Wilsou’s  careful  rhmi6  of  the  subject :] 


‘The  fourth  book  contains  all  that  the  Ilindds  have  of  tbcir  ancient  bintory.  It 
is  a  tolerably  comprehensive  list  of  dynasties  and  individuals ;  it  is  a  barren  record  of 
events.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  much  of  it  is  a  genuine  chronicle 


1  p^Yisbnu  Purina,'  p.  463*] 

^  His  daughter,  Brabira,  married  Yisyarawa  Muni,  the  father  (by  another  wife, 
Eikaksba)  of  Eivana,  the  demon  king  of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon,  afterwards  killed  by 
Eima. 
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of  persons,  if  not  of  occurrences  That  it  is  discredited  by  palpable  absurdities,  in 
regard  to  the  longevity  of  the  princes  of  the  earlier  dynasties,  must  be  granted,  and 
the  particulars  pieserved  of  some  of  them  arc  trivial  and  fabulous.  Still  there  is  an 

inartificial  simplicity  and  consistency  in  the  succession  of  persons,  etc . It  is  not 

essential  to  its  credibility  or  its  usefulness  that  any  exact  chronological  adjustment  of 

the  different  reigns  should  be  attempted . Deducting,  however,  from  the  larger 

number  of  princes  a  considerable  proportion,  there  is  nothing  to  shock  probability  in 
supposing  that  the  Hindu  dynasties  and  their  ramifications  were  spread  through  an 
interval  of  about  twelve  centuries  anterior  to  the  war  of  the  Mahfibhfirata,  and,  con¬ 
jecturing  that  event  to  have  happened  about  foui'teen  centuries  before  Christianity, 
thus  carrying  the  commencement  of  the  regal  dynasties  of  India  to  about  2600  years 

before  that  date,  pp.  64,  65 . After  the  date  of  the  great  war,  the 

‘  Vishnu  rurfina,’  in  common  with  those  Purina s  which  contain  similar  lists,  specifies 
kings  and  dynasties  with  greater  precision,  and  offers  political  and  chronological  par¬ 
ticulars,  to  which,  on  the  score  of  probability,  there  is  nothing  to  object,  pi.  70  ...  . 
The  ‘Vishnu  Parana’  has  kept  very  clear  of  particulars  from  which  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  its  date  may  be  conjectured.  Ho  place  is  described  of  which  the  sacredness 
has  any  known  limit,  nor  any  work  cited  of  probable  recent  composition.  The 
Vedas,  the  Purknas,  other  -works  forming  the  body  of  Sanskrit  litcratuie,  are 
named ;  and  so  is  the  MahCibhfirata,  to  %vhich,  therefore,  it  is  subsequent.  Doth 
Bauddhas  and  Jains  arc  adverted  to.  It  was,  therefore,  written  before  the  former 
had  disappeared ;  but  they  existed  in  some  paits  of  India  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century 
at  least,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Purfina  was  compiled  before  that  period.’ — p.  71. 


[I  curtail  my  quotations  in  this,  as  in  previous  instances,  precisely 
where  Prof.  ‘Wilson  ceases  to  speak  from  the  absolute  knowledge  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Sanskrit  writings,  of  which  he  is  facile  princeps  the 
exponent.] 


KALI  YUOA, — IKON,  OK  KOUKTH  AGE,  3101,  B.C. 


P=l' 


XTrukshopa,  Urukria,  W. 

Vatsa,  W.,  car.  J. 

Vatsa,  (vriddha)  Vydha,  *W. 
Prativyoma. 

(Bhfuui,  W.) 

Bivfikara. 

Sahadova. 

(Vira,  car,  W.  T.) 

Vrihadasrwa, 

Bhfinurath a—Bh  (muma t,  Bahman, 
gimanus  of  Ponsia  ?  T. 
(Pratdcfis^va,  ear.  W.) 

Supratitha. 

Marudeva. 

Sunakshatra. 

Kinnara— Pusli  cara 
Antartksha,  Bokha,  T. 

Suvarna,  W.  (Suta,  Sutapas), 
Amitrajit. 

Vrihadrfija. 


O)  ct> 

I'a 

ill 

pH 


Lon- 


(Barhi),  Dharman,  "W. 

Kritiinpiya,  first  emigrant  from  Kosala 
(Oude)  and  founder  of  the  Suryas  in 
Sanrashtra,  T. 

Rananjaya. 

Saniaya. 

Sfikya,  W.  T.  rSlocya). 

Suddhodana,  Khroddhodana,  W.,  Sudipa, 

■  T. 

Rfitnla,  (Lfingalada,  Sangala,  T.) 

lhasenajit, 

Kshudraka,  Bomika,  T. 

Kun(laka,  W.,  car.  J. 

Suratba,  Surita,  W.,  car.  J. 

Sumitra,  n.  c.  2100,  J.,  57,  T.  The  last 
name  in  the  ‘Bhfigavat  Pnrfina,’  said 
to  bo  contemporary  with  Vikramfi- 
ditya  ?  T.  from  this  prince  the  Mewar 
chronicles  commence  their  series  of 
Bfijfis  of  Saur^shtra  (see  Tab.  xxvi.). 


1  [Bhhula,  ‘Vfiyu  Purfina;’  Siddhhrthaor  Pushkala,  ‘MatsyaPux^ina;’  Lfingala, 
‘  Bhfigavat  Purfina.’  ‘  This  and  the  two  preceding  names  are  of  considerable  chrono¬ 
logic^  interest ;  for  §kkya  is  the  name  of  the  author  or  reviver  of  Buddhism,  whose 
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Table  XYIII.  —  Chandra-vansa,  Indu-vansa,  or  Lunar  Lace,  who 
reign&d  in  A.ntaTveda  and  Kdsi;  afterwards  in  Magadlio.  {Beharf 
and  Indraprastha  {Lihli), 


Atn .  Muiii. 

Soma .  (Lunus,  the  Moon). 

Buddha  .  (Mercury)  married  Ilh,  daughter  of  the  Sun. 

Ailas,  or .  Purdraras. 

Ayu .  Kings  of  Khsi  also  descended  from  him  (sec  below). 

Nahusha .  (Devanahusha,  Dionysos,  Bacchus,  "Wd.). 

Yayati .  Pather  of  Puru  and  Yadu  (see  next  page)* 


KINGS  or  KASI  (bENAEES). 


Kshetravriddha,  son  of  Ayu. 
Suhatra. 

K&.S1. 

K^si. 

Rashtra. 

Dirghatama. 

^  Dhanwantra. 

Ketumana. 

Bhimaratha. 

Diyodasa,  becomes  a  Buddhist. 
Dyamana. 

Pratardan, 


Eitadwaja. 

Alarka. 

Santati. 

Sunitha. 

Suketana. 

Dharmaketu, 

Satyaketu. 

Dhrishtaketu. 

Sukamara. 

Bitihotra. 

Bharga. 

Bhargabhumi  (end  in  ‘  Bhhgavat  P.') 


LINE  OP  PUKU. 

Puru,  king  of  Prhtishthana. 
Janamejaya,  king  of  Antarveda. 
Prachinwat. 

Prayira. 

Manasya. 

Bhayaua. 

(Sudhyumna.) 

(Bahugaya.) 

Samyhti. 

Ahamyhti. 

Eaudrdsya. 

Eiteyu,  car,  "W. 

Eantinhra,  Eantimara,  W. 

Tansu,  'W.  (Sumati). 

(Eaibhi  or  Anila,  car.  W.) 

Dushyanta  or  Dushmanta,  husband  of 
Sakuntalh. 

Bharata,  king  of  Antaryeda  and 
India. 

Yitatha,  or  Bharadwhja,  adopted. 
Bhayanmanyu. 

Yrihatkshatra. 

Suhotra. 


LINE  OF  YAnn. 

Yadu,  excluded  from  succession. 
Kroshta. 

Yrijinavan. 

Sw^ihi. 

Bishadyu. 

Chitraratha. 

Saravindu. 

Prithusravas. 

Tamas,  or  Dharma. 

Dsanas. 

Sfteshu,  Siteyas,  W.  car.  H. 

Euchaka,  Eukshraa,  W. 

Kayalha,  W.  car.  J. 

Parayrata,  line  extinct. 

Jamodhya,  Jyamagha,  \Y.  ;  from 
Saravindu  by  another  line. 
Vidarbha. 

Krotha. 

Kunti. 

Drashti,  Yrishni,  "VY. 

Nirvrati. 

Dashhrha. 

Yyoma,  Yijaman,  W, 


birth  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  seventh  century,  and  death  in  the  sixth  century, 
B.c.  (b.c.  621-543),  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  individual  hero  intended, 
although  he  is  out  of  his  place,  for  he  was  the  son,  not  the  father,  of  ^uddhodana, 
and  the  father  of  Rhhula,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  Amara  and  Haima  Koshas.* ,  , , . 
*  Yishriu  Purhna,'  p.  463, 
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line  of  pxtrtj  (continned). 

XIastin,  built  ICastinapur.^ 

Ajamidha,  reigned  at  do. 

Uiksha,  do.^ 

Samvarana. 

Kuru,  from  whom  also  descended  the 
MagadhS.  princes  (see  tab.  xx. 
and  ‘V.  P.’,  p.  455). 

Parikshit,  ‘V.  P.’ 

Jabnu. 

Suratha. 

Yiddratba. 

Stirvabbauma. 

J ayasopa,  Aravin  ^  Y.  P/ 

(Padhica,  Arbvi,  \Y.) 

Ajnitbyus,  Ajita,  H. 

Alcrodbana. 

Devatitbi,  car,  W. 

Piksba  [another  son  of  Akrodbana]. 

(Bliimasena,  car.  J.) 

Dilipa. 

Pratipa. 

SSxntanu. 

Yicbitraviryya,  married  Amb^  and  Am- 
balikJi,  daughters  of  the  King  of 
Kbsf,  who  have  issue,  after  bis 
death,  by  bis  balf-brotber,  Krisbna- 
dwaip^iyana  or  Yybsa,  Dbritarbshtra 
and  Pandn,  whose  wives  bore  the 
five  Pandavas,  viz  : 

1  Yudbistbira  (see  table  xix.) 

2  Arjnna,  father  of  Pariksbita  (sec  do.) 

3  Bldma,  no  descendants. 

4  Nakul,  and)  founded  the  Magadhh 

5  Sahadeva,  /  line  (table  xx.) 


LINE  OF  YADU  {continued') 

Jimutra. 

Yikrati. 

Bhimaratha. 

Navaratba. 

Dasaratha. 

Sakuni. 

Kusambba. 

Devarata. 

Devakshetra. 

Madhu. 

Anavaratha. 

Kuru-vatsa. 

Anuratba. 

Puruhotra. 

Ayu,  Angasa,  W. 

Satwata  (several  branebes) . 

Andhaka,  do. 

Bhajamhna. 

Yiduratha 

Sura. 

Sami,  Samana,  W. 

Pratikshetra. 

Swayambhuva. 

Hridika  (several  branebes). 

Devamida. 

Sura  (numerous  projeny  by  ManisS.). 
Yasudeva,  the  eldest,  who  had  thirteen 
wives. 

Krishna  and  Balar6.ma,  with  whom 
this  line  becomes  extinct,  by  quarrel 
of  the  Ykdns. 


SYNCHRONISMS  OF  THE  SOLAR  AND  LUNAR  RACES,  T. 

m  f  Buddha  of  the  Lunar  race  married  Ilh,  the  sister  of  Iksbwaku,  s.  1. 
‘  \  Hariscbandra,  s.  1.  cotemporary  of  Parasurama,  of  lunar  lino. 
Sagara,  cot.  of  Taljan^a,  of  do. 

Ambarisha,  cot.  of  Gadlii,  founder  of  Kanauj. 


Tadee  xix. — Pan&u  Dynasty  of  IndraprastTia,  or  DiJiUj  continued 
from  the  line  of  Puru  of  the  Chandra  vans  a  j  or  Luna/r  line,  and 
collateral  with  the  Magadhd  Princes,  descending  from  Jarasandha, 
of  Table  xx. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  ‘bHAGAVAT  PURANA,’  H.  ‘rXjAVALI,’  T.— [‘v.  P.*,  461.] 

Yudbistbira,  1st  King  of  Indi’aprastba 
— no  issue. 

B.o.  3101  I.  Pariksbita,  son  of  Axjun  (son  of  Abbim- 

anyu,  ‘  Y.  P.’)  succeeds.  Pariksbita. 

1300  W.  Janamejaya,  W.  Janameja. 

1100  T.  Sat^nika  Asmund, 

1  ‘  It  was  finally  ruined  by  the  oncroacbnionts  of  tbc  Ganges,  but  vestiges  of  it 
were,  at  least  until  lately,  to  be  traced  along  the  river,  nearly  in  a  line  with  Diblf, 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  east.’ — ^  Y.  P.’,  p.  452.] 

2  [Another  son,  Kanwa, — *  Y.  P.’,  452. 
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niiAOAVAT,’  {continued). 

^  rajXvalt,’  {continued). 

(Sahasranika,  car,  W.) 

Aclliuna. 

Aswamedhadatta 

Mabajnua. 

Asimakinslina,  Nichakra,  W. 

Josrita. 

Nichakra — Ncmi,  king  of  Ilastiuupnr  (capital  washed 

away)  ^ 

Dehtwana. 

Chakra,  built  Kausambhi. 

ITgarsena. 

Ushna,  Ukata,  king  of  Kaushinblii,  W. 

Surseiia. 

Chitraratha. 

Sutasshama. 

(Kabiratlia,  car.  W.) 

Besraaroja. 

Yrishnimata,  Dhnhtimdu,  W. 

Biicliil, 

Sushena. 

Sootphla, 

JMiiliipati,  car.  AY. 

Niirhardcva. 

Sunitlia. 

J  esrita. 

( Bicha,  W. 

Bliupata. 

Sukhibala  <  Nncliakshu,  AY. 

S('ovausa. 

((Sukhavati),  AY. 

Afedavi. 

Pariplawa 

Srav.'ma. 

Sun ay a 

Kikiui. 

Medhavin. 

Pudbanit. 

Nripanjaya. 

Ba.suuamii. 

Miidip’AY.  (Burba). 

Adehka. 

Tigma,  AY.  (^Tiini). 

1 1  untavarnu. 

Ynhadratlia. 

Daudapala, 

Yasudaiia,  AY.  (Sudasa). 

Duiisala. 

Satanika. 

Seiiprda. 

XJdayana,  AY.  (Durdamana). 

Khevanraj,  de¬ 
posed,  and  Pan¬ 

Aliiuara,  AY.  (Babinara). 

Khandaphui,  Dandapani. 

Nimi,  Niiamitra,  W. 

Kshemaka,  car.  AY. 

da  lino  ciuhal,  T. 

The  ‘  BCijavali  continues  the  Indraprastha  soYcroigns  of  the  Lunar  race,  through 
three  more  Dynasties,  Tod,  tiz.  : — 


SECOND  DYNASTY  14,  PRINCES,  REIGNED 
600  YEARS. 


THIRD  DYNASTY. 


Viserwa  (contemporary  with  Sisu- 
nhga  T.) 


Suiicn. 

Sirsah. 


Ahaugsal. 

Vycrjita. 

Durbara. 

Sodpala. 

Sursana. 

Singraja. 

Amargoda. 

AmarpAla. 

Serbehe. 


Padharat. 

Madphl,  slain  by  his  Bajput  niinistcr. 


Mahrajo,  Maharajo  of  Forihlita  ?  T. 
Srisdna. 

Mahipala. 

Mabhvali. 

Snipyarti. 

Nctraaena. 

Samulcdana. 

J  otmala. 

KCilanka. 

ICalmana. 

Sirmandun. 

Jeywanga. 

IlorgOja. 

Hirasena. 

Antinai,  resigned  to  his  minist('r. 


^  [Major  Cunningham  has  investigated  this  section  of  the  DiliH  lino 
with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  certain  local  coins  derived  from  the 


1  His  son  (Asfma-krishna’s)  will  bo  Nichakra,  who  will  removo  the  capital  to 
Kau?hmbf,  in  consccpicnco  of  Hastinhpura  being  washed  away  hy  tho  Ganaes 
‘Y.  P.’,  p.  461.]  ^  ’ 
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typo  of  the  Bactrian  monarcli  Strato.  As  the  nomenclature  varies  in 
the  clifPerent  authorities,  and  these  lists  may  be  held  to  be  fairly 
Tvithin  the  limits  of  legitimate  history,  I  append  the  modifications^ 
advocated  by  that  numismatist,  as  well  as  those  cited  by  him  from 
'  Ward’s  Hindus.’] 


FOURTH  DYNASTY. — TOD. 

Senclhwaja. 

MahSiganga. 

Nada 

J  owana. 

Udiya. 

Jehak. 

Anauda. 

llajprila,  invaded  Kemaon,  and  killed 
by  Sukwanti,  who  seized  on  Indra- 
prastha,  whence  he  was  expelled 
by  Vikramhditya,  T. 


WARD, 

Vol.  i.,  p.  24. 
Dhnrandhara,  b  c.  230 


Senodhata, 

Mahakataka, 

Mahayodha, 

IS  dtha, 

Jirana-rhja, 

TJdaya-Sena, 

Yindhachala 

Btijapala, 


CUNNINGHAM, 

J.A.S.B.’,  vii.,  1854. 

Yonadhara. 
210  Senadhwaja. 
190  Mahiganga. 
170  Mahajodh. 

150  Sarma. 

130  Jivan-sirdj. 
110  XJnied-sen. 

90  Ananda,jala. 

70  Bujapaia. 

60  Dibh  taken  by 


Sakhditya  or  Sakwanti  b.c.  57, 
retaken  by  Yikramhditya  Sdkari. 


Tacie  XX. — X'ini/s  of  MagadJid,  or  Ce^itral  India,  hod,  Behar,  of  the 
Bidtij  or  Chandra  Va?zsa,  Caj)ital,  Rajagrilta. 


Knru. 

Sudhannsh. 

Suhotra. 

Chyavana. 

Kntaka. 

(Visruta). 

XJparichara — the  Yasn, 


BARHADRATIIA  DYNASTY. 

(See  Table  xviii.) 

Yrihadratha,  ‘Y.  P.’ 
Ku'^hgra. 

Yrishabha. 

Pushpavat. 

Satyadhrita. 

(XJrja),  Siidhanwan,  ‘Y.  P.’ 
(Sambhava),  Jantu,  ‘  Y.  P.' 


DINE  OF  PANDU. 

(Brought  on  from  page  237.) 

Jarasandha,  cot.  of  Yudhisthira  and  Krishna,  b.c.  3101  ?  T. 


B.c.  1400.  W.  Stthadeva,  Parikshita  bom, 
great  war  ends. 

(Mhrihri),  or  Somapi,  W. 
Srutavat. 

Ayuthyus. 

Niramitra. 

Sukahatra. 

Yrihatkarnian. 

Sonajit. 

(Srutanjaya.) 

(Yipra.) 
fSuchi). 

(Kahoma). 


B.c.  1400,  W.  Sumta. 

Dherma. 

(Kribhrata,  Wd.) 

Susuma. 

Drirhasena,  Yrihadsdna,  Wd. 
Sumati. 

Suvala,  Suddhamva,  Wd. 
Simita. 

Satyajit. 

Yiswajit. 

915.  Bipunjaya,  700  Wd.,  a  Buddha 
born  in  his  reign,  ‘As.  Bes.* 
vol.  ii.,  p.  138.2 


1 

2 


Sahac 


'Borivod  from  a  now  list,  ‘obtained  from  a  luroJdt  in  the  Punjhh.’] 

“‘Our  list,’  says  Prof.  Wilson,  ‘and  that  of  the  ‘ YCiyu,'  specifies  21  kings  after 
'ova ;  the  ‘  Bhhgavata  ’  specifies  20,  and  in  another  passage  states  that  to  be  the 
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SUN  AKA  DYNASTY,  KINGS  OP  BIIAEATKHANDA,  EEIONED  128  YEAES. 

(‘  V.  P.*  138  years,  p,  466.) 


B.o.  915,  W.  Pradyota,  b  o.  700,  "Wd.  650  ? 

‘Bud.  Chron.’  2100,  Jones. 
Palaka. 


B.c.Oldj'W.  Yistikliaydpa. 

Janalca  (Kaiaca  or  Ajaca,  Wu.) 
Nandivarddliana  (or  Taksliac,T.) 


SAISUNAGAS  OE  S'BSNAGS,  EEIGNED  360  YEAES. 

(‘Y.  P.’  362  years,  p.  467.) 


B.c.  777,W.Sisunaf?a,  1962,  T., ) 

550,  Wu.,  472,  B.  carAYv. 

K&,kavarna . ) 

Kskemadlierman . 

Kskatraujas  (Kslictranja). 
YidmisS-ra  (YidhisCira). 
AjAtasatru  450,  "Wd.  551,  ‘  Bud. 

Chron."  of  Ava. 

Darbhaka,  Dasaca. 

Uday^swa,  Ud^LSX,  Ajaya. 

N  andivard  dkana. 

Mali^nandi  (Makabali,  Wd.  355. 


B  c  777,  "W*.  (Sumalya  or  Yikliyaat,  T.) 

415.  Nanda,  Mahdpadma,  1602,  J., 
340,  W.  ‘  He  will  bring  tiio 
whole  earth  under  one  um¬ 
brella;  he  will  have  eight 
sons,  Sumalya  and  others, 
who  will  reign  after  Alahh- 
padma  ;  he  and  his  sons  will 
govern  for  100  years.  The 
Brahmhn  Kaiitilya  will  root 
-  out  the  nine  Nandas.’  ‘  Y.  P.’ 
p.  468. 


MAtJEYA  DYNASTY,  GOVEENED  137  YEAES. 
(‘Y.  P,’  p.  470.) 


a.c.  315.  W,  Chandra-gupta  Sandracottus 
of  Greeks,  1502  J. 
Yindushra,  Yhris5.ra. 

Asoka  Yarddhana,  patron  of 
the  Buddhists,  330,  ‘Bud. 
Chron.’  ^ 

Suva§as,  Sujaswa,  T.  Culhta, 
Wd. 


B.c.  315,  W.  Dasaratha,  car,  T.  AYd.^ 
Sangata,  Bandupfdita,  AV». 
Shhsillca,  Indraphlita,  Wn. 
(Devadharma,  Wd.) 
Soma.sarman. 

Sasadharman  (Satadhanwa). 
Yrihadratha. 


STJNGA  DYNASTY,  110  YEAES. 
(‘  Y.  P.’  112  years.) 


B.c.  178.  W,  Pushpamitra,  puts  hisl  ^ 
master,  the  last  of  the  | 
Mauryas,  to  death,  1  fi 
1365,  J,  j  § 

Agnimitra,  |  ‘-g 

Sujyeshtha,  J  P 

Yasumitra. 


B.c.  178.  W.  A'rdraka,  Abhadraca,  ^YD., 
Badraka,  T. 

Pulindaka. 

Ghoshavasu. 

Yujramitra,  (Yicramitar,  \Yi),) 
BhVigavata. 

Hovabhilti. 


B.c.  66.  "W.  The  Hanwa  named  Yasudeva 
usurps  his  master’s  kingdom, 
1253,  J.  car.  T. 

Bhdmimitra,  cot.  of  Yikranih- 
ditya,  T. 


ICANWA  DYNASTY,  45  YEAES.  (‘ Y.  P.’) 


B.C.  66.  \y.  Naiayana,  Parana,  T. 

Su.sarman.  (^Yilf()rd  supposes 
intervtil  of  150  years  helbre 
Sipraka.) 


number.  My  cop)^  of  the  ‘Matsya'  names  but  19,  and  the  ‘Padeliir<‘’  hut  12  ;  but 
both  agree  in  making  the  total  32.  They  all  concur  with  the  text  also,  in  stating 
that  1000  years  had  elapsed  from  the  great  war,  at  the  (h'uth  of  the  hist  Yhrlnulrathu 
prince;  and  this  is  more  worthy  of^uedit  than  the  details,  which  fire  obviously 
imperfect.'  ‘  Y.  P.'  p.  465.] 

1  [Cf,  also  ‘Burnouf,’  yol.  ii.  p.  778;  '  Huen  Tsang  Memoire.s,’  p.  170;  ‘Bhk- 
gavata  Purhna,’  xii.,  i,  p.  12.] 

2  [Buddha  Gaya  Insc.,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  vi.  p.  671,  ‘Jour.  Boy.  As. 
Soc.’,  etc.] 
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Table  XXI. — Andhra  or  Vrispala  dynasty^  of  Andhra  f  Orma  ^ j  or 
Telingana^  in  continuation  of  thQ  Magadha  line. 

(See  "Wilford’s  comparative  list  from  the  ‘  Bh^gavat,  aud  three  other  Pur§,nas,  in 
the  9th  vol.  of  ‘As.  Res.’)  [These  thirty  Andhra  Bhritya  kings  will  reign  456 
years. — ‘  Vishnu  Purana.’  Prof.  AVilson  adds  m  a  note . — ‘  The  ‘  V5.yu  ’  and  ‘  Bh^-ga- 
vata’  state  also  30  kings  and  456  years;  the  ‘Matsya’  has  |29  kings  and  460  years. 
The  actual  enumeration  of  the  text  gives  but  24  names ;  that  of  the  ‘  BhLgavata  ’ 
but  23;  that  of  the  ‘Vhyu’  but  17.  The  ‘Matsya’  has  the  whole  29  names, 
adding  several  to  the  list  of  our  text  (‘V,  P.’),  and  the  aggregate  of  the  reigns 
amounts  to  435  years  and  six  months.’] 

n.c.  21.  Sipraka,  ‘a  powerful  servant  of 
Susarman,  kills  the  latter  and 
founds  the  Andhra  bhritya 
dynasty;’  Balin,  Balihita,  bo. 

908,  J.  A.D.  190,  AVd.i 
Krishna 
Srf  Shtakarni 

Pdrnotsanga,  Paurnam6.sa  ”1 
Satakarna,  1 1.  J  AV. 

Lambodara 
Ivilaka,  Apilica,  AVd. 

Alegha  Swati  . 

Patuinat. 

Arishtakarman,  car.  Bhag.  PuiAna. 

Hala. 

Thlaka,  Tiluk,  T. 

Pravilasena. 

Sundara,  named  Satkarna. 

Table  XXII. — JRdjas  of  Kashmir j  of  the  Line  of  Konc  in  the  Lunar 
race  :  worshippers  of  Nag  as  or  Snales. 

[I  have  scarcely  left  myself  space  in  this  reprint  to  attempt  to 
nimavel  the  mystifications  of  the  early  Kashmir  Chronology.  The  con- 

1  [Pliny,  ‘Hist.  Hat.’,  vol.  vi.  p.  22,  ‘As.  Res.’,  vol.  ix.  p.  101.  ‘Sipraka  is 
variously  named,  Sisulaj  Matsya ;  Balin,  Bhhg;  and,  according 

to  AVilford,  Chhwnaha  in  the  ‘  Brahmaiida  P  and  Sutlmlm,  or  SuraJea^  in  the 
Kumhrika  Khanda  of  the  ‘  Skanda  Parana.’  ...  If  the  latter  form  of  his  name  be 
correct,  ho  may  be  the  king  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  prologue  to  the  ‘  Mrichchakati.’ ' 
Prof.  AVilson,  in  a  valuable  notice  on  the  subject,  further  reviews  the  various  items  of 
evidence  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Andhras,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  ‘  the 
race  of  Andhra  kings  should  not  commence  till  about  20  years  b  o.,  which  would 
agree  with  Pliny's  notice  of  them ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  existed  earlier  m  the 
south  of  India,  although  they  established  their  authority  in  Mogadhh  only  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.’ — ‘  A^  P.’,  p.  475.  Major  Cunningham  has  discovered 
the  name  of  Sri  Shtakarni  among  the  votive  Buddhist  inscriptions  at  Sanchi.  He 
transcribes  the  original  Piili  legend  as  follow.s,  Lajnyc  8h'i  Sdtakanisa  Avcsaniscc 
VdsitM-putasa,  Amndasa  dunam,  ‘  Gift  of  Ananda,  son  of  the  neophyte  Vaisbtha, 
in  the  reign  of  Sni  Satkaiini.’— ‘  BMlsa  Topes,’  p.  264.  The  writing  itself  is 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  king  of  this  name,  third  in  the  Magadhh  list,  though  any 
8ueb  special  appropriation  of  the  designation  is  open  to  question  when  we  find  Prof. 
AVilson  remarking,  ‘The  adjuncts  Siodti  and  Sdtiharna  appear  to  he  conjoined  or 
not  with  the  other  appellations,  according  to  the  convciiienec  of  the  metre,  and  seem 
to  he  the  family  designations  or  titles.’— ‘V.  P.’,  p.  474.  See  also  Stevenson,  under 
SiiurashtiA  infrd,  and  ‘Bombay  lour.',  July,  1853.] 


b.c.  ii.  unaxora  bcLtnarna 
Sivaswhti 

Gomatiputra,  (Gautami,  AVd. 

A.D  500). 

Pulimat,  Purimat 

(SMkarni  IV.  car.  Bhhg.  Purhna) . 

Sivasn. 

Sivaskandha. 

408.  Yajnasri,  (y'eiig  nai  of  Chinese  ^ 
AVd  ) 

Vijaya. 

[a  d.  428.  Chandrasn,  (or  Vijaya,  last  Ma¬ 
gadha  king,  300,  J.  546,  T.) 
Pulomhrchish,  (Poulomien  of 
Chinese?  AVd  dies,  648,  a.d. 
Saloradhi,  T.  cot.  of  Bappa 
Rhwal  of  Alcwhr,  a.d.  720  ?) 
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jectural  results  arrived  at  severally  by  Prof.  Wilson/  Cax^tain  Troyor/ 
and  Major  Cunningliam/  are  subjoined  in  parallel  columns  for  the 
scrutiny  of  future  inquirers.  Prof.  Wilson,  without  according  any 
great  faith  to  the  Sanskrit  authority,  from  which  his  outline  of  the 
history  of  Kashmir  was  translated,  contented  himself  with  leaving  it  to 
carry  its  own  weight.  The  succeeding  commentators  have  exercised 
less  reserve  in  the  adaptation  of  the  original  materials,  and  hence  their 
rectifications  demand  a  more  distinct  review.  I  should  naturally 
desire  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  harsh  expression  in  refening  to 
the  exhaustive  labors  of  M.  Troyer  j  but,  in  truth,  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  notice  his  arguments  with  much  seriousness ;  and  this  feeling 
will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  when  I  say  that  we  arc  invited  to 
believe  that  Asoka  reigned  in  1436  b.c.  (voL  ii.,  p.  435),  and  that  the 
Scythian  Kanishka  ought  to  be  dated  in  the  13th  century,  b.c.  Equally 
must  the  author’s  endeavor  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  lengths  of 
reigns  be  received  with  distrust,  which  lino  of  reasoning  is  appro¬ 
priately  climaxed  by  an  attempt  to  show  that  it  was  possible  that 
Pamiditya  lived  and  even  reigned  300  years  (vol.  ii.  p.  379). 

Major  Cunningham’s  ratiocination  towards  the  general  settlement 
of  the  relative  epochs  is  based  primarily  upon  the  assumed  fact  of 
Iliranya  and  Toramana  having  been  contcmporaiics  of  the  3rd  Yikra- 
maditya  of  Ejain  (s.  4G6  ==  a.d.  409),'^  whom  the  author,  in  preparatory 
training  for  the  more  complete  development  of  the  same  idea  in  his 
subsequent  works, ^  identified  with  the  Chandra  Gupta  of  the  Gupta 
coin  series,  and  the  3rd  Yikramaditya.  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  contest 
that  there  may  have  been  one  of  the  many  monarchs  who  assumed 
the  supplementary  titular  designation  of  Yikramaditya  ruling  over 
Malwa  at  or  about  this  period,  and  that  the  potentate  in  question  may 
well  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Toramiina  of  Kashmir,  whom,  jtidg- 
ing  from  the  style  of  writing  on  his  coins,  I  should  not  desire  to  plane 
so  early  as  Wilson  and  Troyer  have  done ;  but  this  cone.cssiotx  by  no 
means  implies  an  accord  with  the  other  portion  of  the  argument,  that 
would  bring  the  Guptas  down  to  so  modern  an  epoch  as  is  there  pro¬ 
posed.  In  other  sections,  Major  Cunningham’s  method  of  com])resHion 
is  about  as  summary  and  as  little  satisfactory  as  Troyc^r’s  systetn  of 
expansion,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of  the  reduction  of  the  s\i])])o.sed 
superfluous  periods  of  the  Aditya  and  Gonerdiya  dynasficvS  is  efiectod 
by  the  easy  arithmetic  of  a  diminution  of  the  declared  totals  of  onc-M/ 
and  one~third  respectively. 

^  [‘Asiatic  fioacarchcR/  xv.,  and  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua/  p.  317.1 
y  Eajatarangini.’  I'aria,  IBIO.I 

^  r  Numismatic  Clironiclo,’  vol.  vi.,  1843.] 
immn\  ‘  Asiatic  Itcscarchc.s/  vol.  ix.,  p.  156.]  8  mihii  Topes,’  p  142  ] 
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There  is  one  point,  however,  somewhat  assuring,  that  is — the 
general  coincidence  of  the  different  commentators  in  regard  to  the 
proper  period  of  the  initial  date  of  the  Kaga  dynasty,  and,  for  the 
present,  we  must  accept  this  as  the  single  bright  spot  in  the  otherwise 
hazy  atmosphere  with  which  Oriental  authors  so  often  envelope  the 
simplest  history.] 

^Thc  haja  Tarangini,  whence  this  line  is  taken,  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  desiccation  of  the  valley  by  Kasyapa  Muni :  supposed  to  allude  to  the  Deluge.' — 
AYilson,  ‘  As.  Ees.’,  vol.  xv.  p.  i. 

FIRST  PERIOD — KAURAVA  RACE,  1266  YEARS. 


B.o.  3714  Kashmir  colonised  by  Kasyapa, 

B  c.  2666,  W. 

Fifty-three  Princes,^  names 
omitted  by  Hindd  writers, 
but  partly  supplied  by  Mu¬ 
hammadan  authority,  as  fol¬ 
lows  • 

Sulim&.n. 

Cassalgham. 

hlahcrkaz. 

Bandu-khun,  (Pandu  of  the 
Lunar  line  ?; 

Ladi-khdn. 

Lodder-kbdn. 

S  uuder-  kh  an,  ~  II  ind  u  w  orship 
established. 

Cunder-khkn, 

Suiidcr-khfin.  I 

Tundu-khan. 

Beddu-kliaii. 

Mahand-khhn. 

Durbinash-khetn. 

Deosir-lddin. 

dkhah-khau,  dethroned  by  king 
of  Kabul. 

Ofilju-khhii. 

Luvkliab-khan. 

Sheri  nabaram-kh  an . 

Naureng-klidTijCOiKiucrcdCliina. 

Haingh-klhm. 

Gowusheh-kbhn. 

Pandu-kbdn  11.  extended  em¬ 
pire  to  the  sea. 

Ilaris-khdn. 

Sauzil-khiLU. 

Akbor-kbfui. 


Jaber-khhn. 

Kaiider-khdn. 

Sanker-khan,  slain  by 
Bakra  Kdja. 

An  interval  ensues,  and  au¬ 
thentic  history  commences 
with 

2448.  Gonerda,  I.  Kali  Yuga,  653. 
Gonanda  or  Agnand,  a  re¬ 
lation  of  Jarasundha,  1400, 
B.c.  1045,  P. 

Damodara,  1st. 

Gonerda,  II. 

Thirty-five  Princes,  names 
forgotten. 

1709.  Lava  (Bal-lava),  Loo  of  Mu¬ 
hammadan  historians,  b  c, 
570,  P. 

1664.  Kaiiscsaya. 

16G0.  Khagcndra. 

1600.  Surondra,  cot.  with  Bahman  of 
Persia 

1573.  Godhara,  Gowdher,  A.  A. 

1537.  Suverna,  Suren,  do. 

1477  Janaca,  Jenak,  do. 

1171.  Sachinara,  Scijnnci,  do. 

1394.  Asoka,  established  Buddhism. 

(See  pages  21C,  240,  b.c.  250  =>) 
1332.  Jaloka,  adopted  castes. 

1302.  Dfiniodara,  IX.  a  Saiva;  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  snake. 

1277.  Iliishka,  )  Tartar  princes,  rc- 
Jushka,  >  established  Budd- 
Kanishka,  )  hism. 

1217.  Abliimanyn,  an  orthodox  Hindu, 
B.c.  423,  W.  B.c.  73,  P. 


1  [M.  Troyer  has  the  following  note  upon  the  subject  of  these  fifty-three  princes : 
— ^O’est  sans  douio  par  le  vague  dus  expressions  do  Kalhana,  et  par  lo  lecit  des 
f'criviuus  inuliomctans  qui  font  mention  d’antres  rois  avant  Gonarda  ler,  que 
TM.  AVilson  a  etc  induit  a  placer  avant  ce  roi  uno  promituo  sdrie  de  cinquantc-trois 
princes,  taudis  quo  le  texto,  conimc  jo  crois  Tavoir  demontre,  no  fixe  la  dureo 
dbiucimc  iiutre  serhi  avant  cclle  qui  proebde  Ic  re^mc  de  Gonarda  m  me.  J1  semit 
en  tiret  trei^hingulicr  de  trouver  deux  series  consecutives,  qui  ofiriraicnt^  Ic  meme 
nornbni  di'  rois  et  la  memo  duree  do  regno.  Jc  siiis  bion.  lyin  de  nicr  qu’il  n’ait  pu 
y  avoir  plusieurs  rois  avant  Gonarda  lor,  et  j’admcts  nibme  qif  on  a  ime  prcsqne 
certitude  tl  cet  egard ,  maisle Radjataranghii  n’en dit rion de positit.'  vol.  ii. p,  371.J 
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SECOND  PERIOD  — 


Troyer. 
B  c. 


CunnTngliam. 

A.D. 


1182 

53-32 

1147 

61-9 

1093-6  \ 
1058  j 

73-1 

1028 

80-8 

992-6 

89-2 

952-9 

99-2 

892-9 

114-2 

862-3  ■ 

121-9 

824-8 

131-2 

764-8 

146-2 

704-8 

163-8 

634-8 

178-8 

571-8 

187-8 

541-8 

195-2 

489-6 

208-2 

429-6 

223-2 

369-6 

238-2 

309-6 

253-2 

251-7 

269-11 

3215-4 

279-0 

167-3 

287-6 

135-3 

303-6 

103-3 

319-6 

67-3 

338-6 

69-3 

341-6 

22-3 

360 

GONEEDIYA  DYNASTY,  1013  YEARS,  OB  378  YEARS  AFTER 
ADJUSTMENT, 

B.C. 

Gouerda,  III.  Niga  worsliip  resumed,  388  W.  108,  V. 
VibMsliana, 

Indrajita, 

Havana, 

VibMshana,  II.  ,  ^  .  tlo 

Nara  (Kinnara),  persecuted  Buddliists,  29b 

Siddha,  ^  ^ 

Utpal^ksha  Adutbulabeh,  A.  A. 

Hiranyaksba,  Teernya, 

Hirany£ikula,  Herenkul, 

Y^sdkula,  Ebeskak,  ,,  _  ,  ' 

Mibir^ikula  [Mukula,  Troyer],  invaded  ^ 

Lanka  or  Ceylon, 

Yaka, 

Ksbitinanda  (Nandana), 

Yasunanda,  Yistnand,_  A.  A. 

Kara  II.  or  Bara— Nir,  „ 

Aksba,  _  Aj,  ,, 

Gopaditya,  a  pious  brabmimst,  JAul- 
varit,  A.  A. 

Gokerna,  Kurren,  A.  A. 

Karendi-Aditya,  Nurundrawnt,  A.  A. 

Yudbistbii-a,  surnamed  tbe  blind,  (see 
Lunar  race  ?)  28 


Wilson. 

B.C. 

1182 

1147 

1096 

1060-6 

1030-6 

993 

953-3 

893-3 

862-9 

825-2 

765-2 

705-2 

635-2 

572-2 

542-2 

490 

430 

370 

310 

253 

216-9 


V 

5J 


280 

262 

244 

226 

218 

I 

200 

182 

164 

146 

128 

100 

82 

64 

46 


168-9 

136-9 

104-9 

66-9 

60r9 

23-9 


ADITYA  DYNASTY,  192  YEARS. 
Prat^P'^ditya,  kinsman  of  Yicram^ditya,^!^  W, 

lalaucas,  luggoob,  A.  A.  22 

Tunjina,  a  great  famine,  Biinjir,  „  o4 
Yijaya,  Bejeery,  90 

layendra,  Cbander,  5,^  98 

Arya  E&,ja,  of  miraculous  accession, 
(Sandbimati), 


135  400,  P. 


58-9  400 

88-9  415 

118-11  430 

123-8  432-6 

183-8  464 

204-11  483 

217-11  490 

517-11  555-6 

559-11  576-6 


gonerdiya  line  restored,  592  years,  or 
433  ADJUSTED. 

23-3  Megbavubana,  Mcgdabcn,  A.  A.,  invited 
Banddhas,  and  invaded^ Ceylon. 

57-9  Sresbtasena,  or  Pravarasena. 

87-3  Hu’anya,  contention  with  Toramana  Yu- 
vaiaja,  contemporary  witli  Yicramfiditya. 

117-5  Mbtrigupta,  a  Brabman  from  XJjjain,  suc¬ 
ceeds  by  election,  ^  ^ 

122-2  Pravarasdna,  invaded  Silbditya  of  Gujarat, 

(table  xxvii.)  4*^^ 

185-2  Yndbisbt’bira  II.  499 

224-5  Nandrbvat,  Narendrfiditya,  or  Laksbman’a  522 
237-5  Eanbditya,  mariicd  daughter  of  Chola  Eiy a,  545 
537-5  Yicramhditya,  supposed  an  interpolation 

(IJjjain  princes  ?)  568 

579-5  Bhlhiitya,  last  of  the  Gonerda  race,  692 


1  See  also  ^  Ayin-Akbarl/  vol.  ii.  p.  164.  ^  v  i  xv  •  u 

2  The  fractional  figures  express  the  months  of  the  year  to  which  they  arc  in  each 

case  appended.  ^  hTotc,  p.  364. 
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NAGA  Oil  KARKOTA  BYNASTY,  260  YEARS,  5  MONTHS. 
Troyor.  Cunningham.  Wilson. 


597-3 

633-3 


683-3 

691-11 

695-11 


732- 7 

733- 7 
740-7 


75^8 

754-8 


785-8 

797-8 

804-8 


816-8 

852-8 

855-8 


857-8 

886-8 

904-8 

906.8 

906-9 

908-0 

924- 9 

925- 9 
936-9 


594-6 

630-6 

680-6 

689-2 

693-2 

729- 9 

730- 9 
737-9 
741-11 
748-11 
751-11 


782-11 

794-11 

801-11 

813-11 

849-11 

852-11 


851-n 

883-2 


901-10 

903-10 

903-10 

905-10 

920- 10 

921- 10 
981-10 


615-5  Durlabhavcrddhaiia,  contemporary  with  Yezdijird. 
651-5  Prat^pO-ditya,  founded  Pratapapxu'. 

Durlabhaca,  car.  W. 

^701-5  Cliandrapira,  or  Cbandi-anand,  a  yirtuous  prince. 

710-X  Tarapira,  a  tyi’ant. 

714-1  Lalitaditya,  conquered  Yasovarnia  of  Kanaiij,  (Yaso- 
vigraha  of  inscriptions)  and  overran  India. 

750- 8  Kuvalay^ipira. 

751- 8  Vajr5.ditya. 

758-8  PrithivyCipira.  * 

762-10  Sangramfipira. 

769-10  Jajja,  an  usurper,  deposed  by 

772-10  Jayapira,  married  daughter  of  Jayfinta  of  Gaur,  en¬ 
couraged  learmng,  invaded  Bbima  Sena  of  Guitot, 
841 

803-10  Lalitapira. 

815-10  Sangramiipira  II.  or  Pritbivy§.pira. 

822-10  Vribaspati,  or  Cliippatajap,  son  of  a  prostitute,  whose 
five  brothers  governed  m  his  name. 

834-10  Ajitapira,  set  up  by  the  same  usurpers. 

870-10  Aiiangapira,  restored  to  the  succession. 

873-10  Utpulapira,  last  of  the  Karkota  race. 

•UTI^ALA  DYNASTY,  84  YEARS  5  MONTHS.^ 

875-10  Aditya  Ycrinh,  or  Avanti  Ycrma,  a  severe  famine. 
904-1  Sankara  Vormh,  invaded  Gujjara  and  Ilkja  Bhoja 
(?  sec  Mdlwh),  Kashmir  cycle  brought  into  use,  59. 
922-9  Gophla  Yerma,  killed  in  youth. 

Sunkuta,  last  of  the  Ycrmh  race. 

924-9  Sugandha  Khni,  recommended  the  election  of 
926-9  Part'ha. — The  I'atris  and  Kkangas  powerful. 

041-9  Kirjita  Ycrrnh,  also  called  I'angu,  the  cripple. 

912  9  Chakra  Vernia,  civil  wars. 

952-9  Sura  Yermfi. 


^  llenaud,  ‘  Memoiro  sur  Vlndc,'  p.  189,  ‘  Noveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques,’ 
vol.  i.  p.  196. 

»  [}h‘of.  Wilson,  in  antici])ution  of  the  due  course  of  publication,  has  obligingly 
favoured  mo  with  the  subjoined  uotii  on  an  in.scription  which,  under  the  double  aspect 
of  geogra|)bienl  proximity  and  idc'iitity  of  family  names,  seems  to  establish  some  sort 
of  connexion  between  its  line  of  kings  and  the  Yarmfi  dynasty  of  Kashmir  An 
inscription  of  some  interest  has  lately  been  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Asiatic 
Society  by  the  President,  having  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Muir ;  unfortunately 
it  is  not  Known  where  it  was  originally  found,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  procured 
in  the  north-west  of  Hindustan  ;  another  defect  is  want  of  date,  hut  the  character  in 
which  it  is  writtt'ii  lanidors  it  prohahlc  that  it  is  not  later  than  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  The  invocation  shows  it  to  belong  to  the  orthodox  system,  as  it  is  addressed 
to  the  Creator  of  the  Triad,  Biahma,  Vishnu,  and  lludra,  for  the  sake  of  the  creation, 
lirt'stu-vatiun,  and  destruction  of  the  universe.^  The  document  records,  in  a  plain  and 
uninllnted  style,  the  following  succession  of  princes,  of  the  Ahidu  family:  1.  Sena 
Vurmh ;  2.  Arya  Yamh,  his  son  ;  3.  Ills  son,  Siideva  Y. ;  4.  Hia  son,  Yradipta  Y. ; 
5.  His  son,  Hwara  Y. ;  G.  His  sou,  Yriddha  Y. ;  7-  His  son,  Siddha  V.;  8.  His 
son,  Jula  V.;  9.  His  son,  YajnaY. ;  10,  His  son,  Achala  Y. ;  11.  His  son,  Hivh^ 
karu  V. ;  12.  His  younger  hiothor,  Bhhskara  Y.,  who  married  Jayavati,  daughter  of 
Kapilu-varddhana;  13.  Their  daughter  was  Iswari,  married  to  Chaudra-gupta,  son 
of  the  king  of  Jalandhara  :  on  her  husband’s  death  she  founded  an  estahliSimcnt  for 
religious  mendicants,  which  foundation  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  inscription  to  record. 
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Troyer.  Cuuningham.  Wilson. 

A.D.  A.I>.  A.D. 

937- 9  932-10  953-9  Part'ha,  a  second  time. 

938- 9  933-4  954-3  Chakra  Yermh,  ditto 

939- 3  933-10  954-9  Sankara  Yerdhana. 

939-7  935-4  956-3  Chakra  Yerma,  a  third  time. 

939-11  936-8  957-7  IJnmatti  Yermh. 

941- 11  938-10  959-9  Sura  Yermh  II. 

LAST  OB,  MIXED  DYNASTY,  64  YEARS  4  MONTHS. 

942- 1  939-4  960-3  Yasaskai a  Deva,  elected  sovereign. 

948-4  969-3  Sangrama  Dova,  dethi*onod  and  killed  hy 

951- 1  •  948-10  969-9  Parvagupta,  slain  at  Sureswari  Kshetra. 

952- 10  950-2  971-3  ICshemagupta,  destroyed  many  Yiharas  of  Buddhists. 

961-4  958-8  979-9  Abhimanyu,  intrigues  and  tumult. 

975- 2  972-8  993-9  Nandigupta,  put  to  death  by  his  grandmother  Biddu. 

976- 2  973-9  994-10  Tiibhuvana,  shared  the  same  fate. 

978-2  975-9  996-10  Bhima^pta,  ditto. 

982-6  980-0  1001-1  Diddh  Earn,  assumed  the  throne  herself,  adopts 

1006-9  1003-6  1024-7  Sangrhma  Deva  II.  (with  whom  Wilson’s  list  closes.) 

1028-4  1032  Harii'dja  and  Ananta  Deva,^  his  sons  (continued  from 

the  printed  Taxangini.) 

1080-9  1054  Kalasa. 

1088-10  1062  Utkarsha,  and  Harsha  deva 

,  T  w  (  1062  Udayama  Yikrama,  son  of  the  latter. 

1100-7  SankhaRhja. 

1110- 11  1002  Salha,  grandson  of  IJdayama. 

1111- 3  1072  Susalha,  usurper,  do. 

1127-3  1088  Mallina,  his  brother  (end  of  Kalhana  Pandit’s  list.) 

1127-9  1088  Jaya  Sinh,  son  of  Susalha,  (Jona  Kdja’s  list ) 

1149-9  1110  Paramhna. 

1159-3  1119  Bandi  deva. 

1166-3  1126  Bopya  deva. 

1175-7  1135  Jassa  deva,  his  brother,  an  imbecile. 

1193-8  1153  Jaga  deva,  son  of  Bopya. 

1208-2  1167  Ehjadeva. 

1231-6  1190  Sangrhma  deva,  III.  a  relation 

1247-6  1206  Ehma  deva. 

1268-7  1227  Lakliana  deva,  adopted. 

1281-10  1261  Siiiba  deva,  new  line  ;  killed  by  his  brother-in-law 

1296-4  1275  Sinha  deva  II.  an  usurper,  who  was  himself  deposed 

and  kiUed  by  tbe  Mlecbas  under  Ehja  Dullach  (?) 

The  name  or  title  Yarmnih,  or  Yarmh,  is  especially  appropriate  to  a  man  of  tlic 
Kshatriya,  the  military  and  regal  caste;  it  affords,  thcieforc,  no  safe  clue  to  the 
identification  of  this  dynasty  ;  but  the  mention  of  Ifilandhara  intimates  their  position 
among  the  mountains  not  far  from  Kashmir,  where  we  find  a  race  of  princes  Dcariiig 
the  same  title  ;  the  first  of  these,  Avanti  Yarmh,  be^an  his  reign  after  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  he  may  have  been  a  scion  of  the  family  recorded  in  this  in¬ 
scription,  which,  as  above  stated,  is  in  a  chai’actcr  that  may  he  possibly  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  just  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Yarma  dynasty  of  Kashmir.  Thirteen 
generations,  of  what  a]^)pears  to  have  been  a  peaceable  succession,  ’will  carry  us  back 
at  least  two  centuries,  so  that  we  may  safely  place  the  first  prince  of  this  series  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.*] 

1  The  lengths  of  reigns  only  are  given  in  the  original .  calculating  therefore  back¬ 
wards  from  *Alh-ud-din,  it  becomes  necessary  to  curtail  the  reign  of  Ilariruja  (52 
years)  by  about  30  years,  to  form  a  natural  link  with  Wilson’s  date  of  Sangrhma 
Deva.— J.p.  [Major  Cunningham  (‘Num.  Chron.’,  vol.  vi.)  has  pointed  out  the 
error  committed  by  Prinsep  in  this  place  in  confounding  ’AUi-ud-din  of  Dihli  with 
the  Kashmir  monarch  of  the  same  titular  designation,  whose  date  should  therefore 
be  corrected  to  a.d.  1351,  or,  as  adjusted  by  Major  Cunningham,  to  1339.] 
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Troyor.  Ounnin£;luim. 

isTs-io 

Kota  K^ui  1334-0 


THE  EHOTA  DYNASTY 

Wilson, 

A.D. 

1294  Sri  Kincliana,  oLtaincd  throne  hy  conquest. 
1294  Kota  Ilaiii,  his  wife.^ 


[The  names  of  the 
paper — ] 

Sh&hMir., . 

Jamshir . 

Ala-ud-dfn  . 

Shahah-ud-diu . 

ICuth-ud-dui . 

Sikandar  . 

All  Shah  . 

Zain  ul  Ahidi'u . 

Haidar  Shkh  . 

Hasan  . . . 

Muhammad . 

Kashmir  finally  annexed 


Musalman  kings  arc  continued  from  Major  Cunningham’s 


1334 

6 

10 

Fateh  Shah . 

1483 

7 

28 

1337 

5 

0 

Muhammad  (2nd  time) . . . 

1492 

7 

28 

1339 

4 

0 

Fateh  Shah  (ditto) . 

1513 

5 

7 

1352 

0 

23 

Muhammad  (3rd  time) . . . 

1514 

5 

7 

1370 

0 

23 

Fateh  Shah  (ditto) . 

1517 

5 

7 

1386 

0 

23 

Muhammad  ('4  th  time) ... 

1520 

5 

7 

1410 

0 

23 

Naznk  Shkh . 

1527 

5 

7 

1417 

0 

23 

Muhammad  (5th  time) . . . 

1530 

5 

7 

1467 

0 

23 

Nazuk  Shah . 

1537 

5 

7 

1469 

0 

23 

Mirza  Haidar . 

1541 

5 

7 

1481 

0 

28 

Humayiin . 

to  the  Moghul  Empire  under  Akhar,  in  1586,  a.d. 


Tadde  XXIII. —  CJioMn  or  Clialiumdn  Dynasty,  at  Ajmir,  DiliVi,  and 
afierivards  Kotali  and  Dundi, 

*  The  Chohans,  one  of  the  four  Agnicula  tribes,  Chohans,  PurihCirs,  Solfmki  and 
Pramara,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  a  convocation  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Abfi 
supposed  of  Parthian  dcHCciit  ’—Tod,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 


n.c.  700  Anala,  or  Anhui  Chouhan,  established  at  Garra  Mandela. 
Suvdeha. 

Malian,  source  of  Mallani  tribe  ^ 

Galan  Sur. 


A.D.  145  Ajipfda,  Chakravartti,  founder  of  Ajniir,  202  of  Virat  era  ? 

500  Sfimanta  Deva, 

]Mahii  Deva, 

viirsfu?’'  l-Wilfor.!. 

Viudiisiu’,  I 

Vuiri  Viliuiita,  J 

684  Dohi  Rai,  lost  Ajinir  to  Muhammadans. 

695  MauikYU  Raf,  founded  fSiunbhar;  hence  title  of  Sfimbri  Rao,  slam 
Moslem  invaders  under  Abul  Aas ;  eleven  names  only  in 
catalogue,  Tod,  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 

'"Mahdsinha. 

Cliaudra  Gupta,  (of  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  ?  Sec  Kanauj.) 
Pratdp  Sinh. 

Mohan  Sinh. 

2  J  Sotarai. 

)  Nfigahasta. 

Doha  dh  dr. 

Viva  Sinh,  II. 

Vibudli  Sinh. 

^Chandra  Ray. 


’u’s 


1  ‘  The  names  of  the  Muhammadan  chiefs,  who  hold  possos.sion  of  the  valley,  some¬ 
times  independently,  tmder  the  Patau  and  Moghul  Emperors,  arc  so  disiigured  iii 
Ndgari  churacUus  as  to  bo  hardly  recogni/.ahlc.  Jona  IRija’s  list  continues  to  Zcin- 
id-Sb-ud-din,  815  Hijra,  whoneo  Sri  Yura  Pandit  oontiuucs  it  to  Fateh  Shah, 
A.D.  1477.  The  Uldjavali  Patfika’  brings  on  the  Hue  to  Akbar’s  conquest  in  1569/ 
(see  Muhammadan  dynaBties.) — J.  P. 

‘Bombay  Government  Selections/  vol.  iii.  p.  193, 
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B.c.  770  Harihara  Hay  (Hursr&j,  Tod),  defeated  Subaktegfn. 

Basanta  Eai. 

Balianga  Eai  (Belundeo?  Tod),  or  Dheruca  Gaj,  slain  defending  Ajmir 
against  Snltan  Malimiid 
Pramatba  Eai. 

Anga  E&ja,  (Amilla  Deva,  Dilili  inscription). 

1016  W.  Yisala  Deva,^  from  inscriptions,  1031  to  1095,  Tod,  interpolated  date 
in  tlie  books  of  Ckand,  S.  921. 

Seranga  Deya,  a  minor. 

Ana  Deva,  constructed  tke  Anah  S^igar,  at  Ajmir. 

Hisp41  (of  Eerislitah),  father  of 

977  Jayah  Sink  (or  Jypal  of  Eerishtah,  burned  himself,  1000,  see  M^wS.), 
extended  his  dominion  to  Lahore,  etc. 

1000  Ananda  Deva  (or  Ajay  deo),  Anandphl,  F. 

Someswara,  married  daughter  of  Anangpal  of  Dihli. 

1176  Prithirhy,  of  Labor,  obtained  Dihli,  slam  by  Shahhbuddin,  1192. 

1192  Eainasi,  slain  in  the  sack  of  Dihli,  T. 

Yijaya  Eay,  adopted  successor  of  Pnthiray  (see  Dihlf  pillar). 

Lakunsi,  thence  twenty-six  generations  to  Nonad  Sink,  present  chief  of 
jS“imrhna,  nearest  lineal  descendant  of  Ajiphl  and  Prithmaj.^ 

Table  XXIY. — Haramti  or  Harauti  Iranch  of  the  Chohan  Dynasty. 

The  Haras  are  descended  from  Anurhja,  a  son  of  Yisaladeva,  or  more  probably 
of  Mhnikya  Eai,  Tod,  vol.  ii.  p.  454  (see  preceding  table). 

A.n.  Anura]a,  took  possession  of  Asi,  or  Hansi,  in  Harihna. 

1024  Ishtphla,  obtained  Asirgarh,  miraculously. 

Chand  Kama. 

Lok  P^. 

1192  Hamira  (knowm  in  Prithirhja  wars),  killed  in  1192. 

Khlkarna. 

Maha  Magd. 

Eao  Bacha. 

1298  Eao  Chand,  slain  with  all  but  one  son  by  ATh-ud-din. 

1300  Eainsi,  protected  at  Chitor,  obtained  Bhynsror. 

Kolan,  declared  lord  of  the  Path  hr,  (central  India.) 

1341  Eao  Bango,  took  possession  of  the  Hun  court  of  Mynhl. 

Eao  Deva,  summoned  to  Lodi’s  court,  abdicated  to  his  son. 

Hai'a  Ehja,  founded  Bundi ;  country  called  Haravati  after  him. 

Samarsi  (Samara  Sinh),  conquered  the  Bhils. 

Kapdji,  feud  with  Solankhi  chief  of  Thoda. 

Haraii-ji,  defied  supremacy  of  Edna  of  Mewhr. 

Birsingh, 

1419  Biru, 

1485  Eao  Banda,  a  famine,  1487,  expelled  by  his  brothers 
Samarkandi  and  Amarkandi,  who  ruled  twelve  years. 

Karain  Dhs,  recovers  Bundi. 

1533  Suraj  Mai,  assassinated  by  Chitor  Efina. 

1534  Soortan,  a  tyrant,  banished. 

Eao  Arjun,  his  cousin,  kiUed  in  defence  of  Chitor. 

1575  Eao  Ehja  Surjan,  Chunar,  and  Benares  given  to  him. 

Eao  Bhoja,  separation  of  Bundi  and  Kota. 

BUNDI  bhanch. 

1578  Eao  Eatan,  built  Eatanpur,  his  son  Mhdhii  Sinh  receives  Kotfi  from 
Jehhngir,  henceforward  separation. 

1  The  lath  of  Firoz,  bearing  Yisala  Leva’s  name,  is  dated  S.  1220,  in  the  reign 
of  Yigraha  Eai  Deva.  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  325  ;  also  ‘As.  Ees.’,  vol.  vii.  ° 

^  See  also  lists  in  ‘  Aym-i-Akbarf,’  vol.  li.  p.  94-97,  etc. 
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AD.  1578  GopinAth. 

1652  Chatra  Ski,  took  Kalberga,  under  Aurangzib,  killed  with  twelve  princes 
in  battle  of  XJjjain. 

1658  Bhao  Sink,  received  government  of  Aurangkbkd  under  Aurangzib. 

1681  Anurad  Smh. 

1718  Budh  Sink,  supported  Bakkdur  Skak,  dispossessed  by  Jypur  Bkja. 

1743  Omeda,  regains  Bundi,  1749,  with  Holkar’s  aid,  retires  1771,  dies  1804. 

1770  Ajit  Sink,  Jugrkj,  murders  Bkna  of  Mewar. 

Eao  Kkj,  Bisken  Sink,  minor,  protects  Colonel  Monson’s  flight. 

1821  Ekm  Sink. 

KOTAH  BHANCH. 

1579  Madliu  Sink,  son  of  Eao  Eatan  (see  above). 

1630  Mokund  Sink. 

1657  Jagat  Sink. 

1669  ICeswar  Sink. 

1685  Earn  Sink. 

1707  Bilim  Sink,  entitled  Makkrko. 

1719  Arjun. 

1723  Durjan  Ski,  without  issue,  Zklim  Sink,  born  1740. 

Ajit,  giandson  of  Bisken  Sink. 

Ckatr  Ski,  succeeded  by  kis  brother. 

1765  Gomkn  Sink, — Zklim  Sink,  Foujdkr. 

1770  Omeda  Sink,  ,,  Ecgent. 

1819  Kis  war  Sink,  Madku  Sink,  ditto. 

Table  XXY. — Rdjas  of  Maliva,  Capitals  Ujjayana,  and  Manddr, 

‘This  line  is  taken  from  Abd’l  Fazl,^  and  is  supposed  to  have  keen  furnished 
from  Jain  autk critics ;  it  agrees  nearly  with  appendix  to  ‘  Agni  Purkna.’  ’ — Wilford.® 

In  early  ages  Makakniak  founded  a  fire  temple,  destroyed  by  the  Buddhists,  but 
restored  by 

n.c.  840  Dlianjf  (Dhananjaya,  a  name  of  Arjun)  about  785  before  Vikramkditya 
(see  Anjana,  liurmcse  list), 

760  Jitekandra. 

1  Ayin-i-Akbari,’  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  ct  sem 

2  [As  Wilford’s  lists,  purporting  to  be  taken  from  the  '  Agni  Purkna,’  wore  largely 
quoted  in  the  original  edition  of  this  work  (a.d.  1835),  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
annex  the  caution  in  the  reception  of  that  author’s  data  since  enjoined  by  Prof.  Wil¬ 
son  ]  ‘  Col.  Wilford  (Essay  on  Vikramkditya  and  Sklivkluma,  ‘  Asiatic  Bcsearckes,’ 
vol.  ix.  p.  131)  has  made  great  use  of  a  list  of  kings  derived  from  an  appendix  to  the 
'  Agni  Purkna,  which  professes  to  bo  the  63rd  or  last  section.  As  he  observes,  it  is  seldom 
found  annexed  to  the  ‘Purkna.’  I  have  never  mot  with  it,  and  doubt  it  ever  having 
formed  any  part  of  the  original  compilation.  It  would  appear  from  Col  Wilford’s 
remarks,  that  this  list  notices  Muhammad  as  the  institutor  of  an  era ;  but  kis  account 
of  this  is  not  veiw  distinct.  IIo  mentions  explicitly,  kowovor,  that  the  list  speaks  of 
Sklivkkanaandvikramkditya;  and  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  its  character. 
The  compilers  of  the  ‘  Purkna’  were  not  suck  bunglers  as  to  bring  within  tkoir 
chronology  so  well-known  a  personage  as  Vikramkditya.  There  are  in  all  parts  of 
India  various  compilations  ascribed  to  the  Purknas,  which  never  formed  any  portion  of 
their  contents,  and  which,  although  offering  sometimes  useful  local  information,  and 
valuable  as  preserving  popular  traditions,  arc  not  in  justice  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Purknas,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  bo  charged  with  even  more  serious  errors  and 
anmdironisms  than  those  of  which  they  are  guilty.’ Vishnu  Purkpa,’  PP.  38-9. 
London,  1840 —Again,  p.  73,  preface^  'The  documents  to  which  Wilford  trusted 
proved  to  bo  in  great  part  fabrications,  and  where  genuine,  were  mixed  up  with  so 
much  loose  and  unauthonticatod  matter,  and  so  overwhelmed  with  extravagance  of 
speculation,  that  his  citations  need  to  be  carefully  and  skilfully  sifted,  before  they  can 
ho  serviceably  employed.’ 
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B.c.  670  Saliv^liaiia.'^ 

6S0  NiiTaliana. 

580  Putra  E&jas,  or  V'^nsavalis,  without  issue. 

400  A^tya  Punwar,  elected  by  nobles  (cot.  Sapor, -a.d.  191,  W.) 

390  Birma  or  Brahma  KSja,  reigned  in  Vxdharbanagar. 

360  Atibrahma,  at  Bjjain,  defeated  in  the  north. 

271  Sadhroshana  Sadhsva-Sena^). 

191  Heymert,  Harcha  Megha,  killed  in  battle  (misplaced,  Wd.) 

91  Gundrup,  Gardabhanipa,  Bahram-gor  }  of  Wilford. 

56  ViKBAMADiTYA  (Srd  of  Wilford.  a.d.  441  Yosdejird  .?)  Tuar  tr. 

A.D.  44  Chandrassen,  possessed  himself  of  all  Hindustan. 

135  Karaksen,  Surya  Sena,  W,  676. 

215  Chaturkot  (Sactisinha  succeeded,  ’W.) 

216  Kanaksen  (see  Sauiushtra,  which  he  conquered  ?  144,  Tod), 

302  Chandraphl. 

402  Mahendrapal. 

409  Karmchandra. 

410  Vijyananda,  adopted  a  successor  (his  son  being  an  infant)  Sindula,  W. 
470  Munja,  killed  in  the  Dekhan  (reigned  a.d.  993  according  to  Tod). 

483  BhojaS  (S.  540),  by  Tod.  567  a.d.^  KaUd^is  flouiished. 

583  dayachandra,  put  aside  in  favoui-  of 

593  ditphl,  of  the  Tenore  (Tuhr)  caste  (Chaitra  Chandra,  ^Bavishya  P.’) 
598  Khna  Bhja. 

603  Phna  Baju. 

604  Ehna  Jain. 

620  Ehna  Chandra. 

654  Ehna  Bahadur. 

659  Ehna  Bakhtmal. 

664  Ehy  Sulienphl. 

669  Ehy  Keyi'etphl. 

674  Ehy  Anangaphl  (rebuilt  and  peopled  Dihli,  791,  Tod) 

734  Kunwerp&I. 

735  Ehja  Jagdeva,  of  the  Chohhn  tribe. 

745  dagannath. 

755  Hara  deva. 

770  Vhsu  deva. 

786  Suradeva. 


1  [Orientalists  do  not  rely  much  upon  ‘Wilford’s  speculations  in  these  days;  but 
as  evidence  imperfect  in  itself  has  often  some  foundation  in  truth,  it  may  not  be  in¬ 
appropriate  to  transcribe  the  following,  which  seems  oddly  to  assimilate  with  some  of 
the  indications  noted  at  p.  274-5,  vol.  i.,  in  regard  to  the  Gupta  succession  : — ‘As 
there  are  several  kings  and  legislators  called  Vikrama ,  in  the  same  manner  wo 
find  also  several  Salivdhanas.  This  grandson  of  Dhananjaya  is  made  contemporary 
with  another  Yikiamfiditya,  who  is  supposed  to  have  begun  his  reign  a.d.  191 ;  but, 
according  to  others,  either  in  the  year  184  or  200.  In  Eaghunhth’s  lists,  current  in 
the  western  parts  of  India,  which  have  appeared  in  print,  instead  of  Shli\>hhana,  we 
find  Samudrapala.’— ‘  As.  Ees.’  ix.  135.  See  also  pp.  146-7,  ibid-,  and  the  curious 
tale  in  connection  with  Sukhditya  or  Bhartrihari,  brother  of  Vikram^ditya,  and  his 
retirement  to  Bhithri,  on  the  Gumti,  near  which  place,  Wilford  remai'ks,  ‘  is  a  stone 
pillar,  with  an  inscription,  containing  only  a  few  couplets  from  the  Mahhbhhrata 
(see  ante,  p.  240,  vol.  i.,  Bhitfiri  L§,t  Inscription).] 

2  V^sudeva  of  Wilford,  Basdeo,’  Ferishtah.  a.d.  390,  father-in-law  of  Bahram 
(see  Kanauj). 

3  [See  Pehewa  or  Thaneswur  Inscription,  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.’  vol.  xxii.  p.  673, 
dated  279  Samvat,  but  of  doubtful  attribution.  Karnes  recorded  :  1,  Mahendrap^a  * 
2,  Jatula;  3,  Vijrhta;  4,  Yajnika;  5,  Sagga;  6,  Purna;  7,  Devarhia;  8,  Earn- 
chandra ;  9,  Bhoja.] 

,  /  The  other  two  E4jas  Bhoja,  Tod  fixes  in  665  (from  Jain  MSS.)  and  1035,  the 
father  of  Ddavati.  ^ 
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A.D.  801 
815 
825 
834 
845 
8CG 


1037 

1057 

1009 

1089 

1109 

1111 

1124 

1130 

114() 

1108 

1192 


1200 


Dharmadcva. 

Bhaldcva. 

Naiiakdova. 

Keyratdcva. 

Pithoura. 

Maldcva,  conquered  by  Sbeikb  Sbab,  father^  iTjjain inscription,  s. i030= 
ofAlLud-ciin. 

Sbeikb  Shall,  from  Gbami.  Krishna  Kaja. 

Dbarma  Ubja  Solid,  Vi/ir  during  minority  of  I  Vaira  Siuba. 
’Ala-iid-diu,  who  put  him  to  death.  Siyaka. 

Kenial-nd-din,  murdered  by  Amoghavasra,  or  Vak- 

Jitprd  Cliobiin  (Jaya  Smh  of  Dibli  and  La-  pati,  otherwise  Val- 

borc  977)  a  descendant  of  Manikya  Eai?  labbanareudra. 

Ilaraebandra. 

Keyratebaud. 

Oogersoin. 

Surajnanda. 

Tipperscin,  or  Beersen,  dispossessed  by 
Jeiiil-ud-din,  an  Afghbu. 

Abim  Sbbb,  killed  in  battle  by 

Koraksen,  son  of  Beersen,  emigrated  to  Kbmiup,  married  the  king’s 
daughter,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  and  regained  Mblwb. 


'Bhoja  deva. 
Udayfiditya. 
Naravaima, 
Yasovarma,  aku. 

I  1137. 

Naibabcn-\  Ajayavmrma,  a.u. 

'  1113. 

Yimlluiyavarma. 
Amushyfiyana. 
Siibbatavarma. 
'^Arjuna,  a.d  1210. 


Ujjain  Inscription. 

TJdayCiditya  deva. 

Naravarraa  deva. 

Yasovarma  dev 
A.n.  1137. 

Jayavarraa  deva, 
1143. 

Lakban,  or  Laksb- 
mivarma  deva,  a 
second  son  of 
Yaso,  A.i).  1144? 


[Tho  Asirsarli  Inscrhi- 
tiun  furnishes  the 
following  names. 1] 

I  Ilari'Varman. 

I  Aditya-varman. 
rsvara-varnian, 
(born  of  Ari- 
kari,  eldest 
daughter  of  the 
Gupta  race.) 
Sinba-vaiman. 
Kbarva-varman. 


^  Undated.  See  'Jour.  As.  Soo.  Bong.’  vol.  v.  p.  482. 

®  Piplianagar,  in  Bbopfil  (Shujlilpur)  copper  plates,  dated  Samvat  1207,  ‘Jour.  As. 
Soc.  Bong.,’  vol.  V.,  p.  3S()  ‘  Au  inscription  on  a  Tlimba  Patra  found  in  the  village 

of  Piplianagar,  in  the  Sbujalpnr  Pergnnab,  by  L.  AVilkinHon,  Ksm,  Political  Agent, 
who  says,  in  a  li'tter  to  the  Editor,  ‘  I  owe  you  many  apologies  for  tlic  delay  which  bus 
transpired  in  forwarding  to  you  copies  and  translations  of  the  tlircc  remaining  'I'amba 
patras  found  at  Piplibnagar  in  1830.  1  have  now  the  pleasure  to  forward  a  copy  and 

translation  of  the  oldest  dated  in  Samvat  1235.  It  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  course  of  sucuession  that  appeared  to  you  to  have  been  rendered  plain  and  clear, 
for  eight  generations,  by  the  inscription  dated  Sumviit  1207  before  submitted  to  you. 
That  insi'ription  states  tbal,  dayavarma  was  sueeceded  ou  the  gaddi  of  Mandap  (or 
Hamlu)  by  bis  son  Vindbyavarma,  and  be  by  bis  son  Amusbybyana,  and  he  again 
by  Snbjiasavnrma,  and  this  last  Kaja  by  bis  son  Arjuna;  whilst  this  states  that  Uaris- 
chundra  succeeded  PAija  Jayavurnia,  and  adds,  moreover,  hi  the  last  verse,  that  ho 
was  tho  son  of  Lakslimivauna.  Phis  diB(Tepanoy  may  bo  roconeilcd  by  supposing 
that  llbjii  TIansebandra  was  only  a  priiieo,  of  the  loyal  family,  and  as  such  became 
possessi^’d  of  an  appanage  and  not  of  tlui  whole  kingdom ;  and  the  fact  that  Nilagiri,  and 
not  Mandap,  was  his  eajiital,  scorns  to  confirm  this  supposition,  supported  as  it  also 
is  by  the  title  of  Muhb  Kumbra,  or  prince,  given  to  him.  I  was  about  to  add  transla¬ 
tions  also  of  the  other  two  inscriptions ;  but  finding  that  they  both  correspond,  word 
for  word,  with  that  formerly  sent  to  you  in  all  respects  but  the  dates,  whidi  arc  later 
—the  one  only  by  three  and  tho  other  only  by  live  years — than  that  of  the  former 
inscription,  and  that  they  both  record  grants  by  tho  same  Bbja  Arjuna,  translations 
of  them  would  be  but  an  iiUo  repetition.  I  enclose,  however,'  copies  of  both,  which 
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A.D.  1220  Birsal. 

1236  Purenmall. 

1268  Hamand. 

1330  Sakat  Sink,  killed  by  Bahkdur  Sh&.h,  Eling  of  Dakhan. 

(Ou  the  division  of  the  Dihli  monarchy  on  G-hihsuddin  Tughlak  Shah  II’ s 
death,) 

1390  Dil§.war  BHihn  Ghori,  viceroy  of  Mhlw&,,  assumed  sovereignty. 

(See  Mussalman  Dynasties.) — ‘  Ayin-i-Akbari,’  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

[The  inscriptioE  on  a  temple  at  Oudayapur,  taken  by  Captain  Burt 
in  1838,  claims  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  its  supplying  us 
with  evidence  of  the  existence,  and  continued  currency  for  more  than 
four  centuries,  of  an  era  designated  by  the  name  of  Udayaditya.  The 
nominal  roll  of  the  princes  associated  with  this  monumental  record 
does  not  satisfactorily  fall  in  with  the  traditionary  list  of  the  Alaha- 
rajas  of  Malwa;  hut  this  need  not  affect  the  authenticity  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  as  the  provincial  dignities,  of  which  the  inscription  is  an 
exponent,  were  usually  treated  en  seigneur j  whatever  title  to  real  power 
or  supremacy  the  local  ruler  might  chance  to  possess. 

1  Sui'avira  (of  the  P5.vara  line). 

2  Gondala. 

3  Arevalamathana  (went  to  Mala\"a  and  recovered  his  former  kingdom  of 

Madhya  desa,  and  ‘  caused  this  sacred  and  divine  temple  to  he  erev,  d’  .  .  . 
in  the  year  of  the  Vikramhditya  ^amvat  1116,  corresno'nding  with  the 
S&.ka  year  981,  in  the  Kaliyuga  4160,  and  in  the  sam^  tor;,y^(£tya  446.’) 

4  SMiv^hana. — ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng,',  vol.is;.  p.  548.]  T 


Table  XXYI. — SaurdsJifra  {Surat  and  Giujardt).  Capital,  Balalhi- 
pura.  The  Balalhi,  Balhara,  or  Bala-rais  Dynasty. 

The  Jain  chronicles  of  J ai-sinha,  consulted  by  Colonel  Tod,  trace  the  ancestry  of 
Keneksen,  the  founder  of  the  Mewar  family,  up  to  Sumitra,  the  fifty-skth  descendant 
from  Bdma  {vide  the  Surya-vansa  list).  Solar  worship  prevailed,  afterwards  the 
Jain. — [Tod,  vol.  i.  pp.  231,  etc.] 

A.D.  0  f  Maharitu,  foEows  Sumitra,  Tod.  Kamos  according  to  grants  dug  up  in 

Antarita.  Gujarat.— watlien.'' 


Achilsena, 

144  Kanaksena,  emigrates  to  Saurdshtra 
(vol.  i,  p.  216). 

Mahh  Madan  Sen, 


Senapati,  < 
Mahardja, 


Bhathrka.  A.n.  144-190. 
Dharasena. 

Dronasinha. 

Dhruvasena  I. 
Dhai’apatta. 


you  may  place  on  record,  if  you  can  afford  to  spare  a  space  for  them  in  your  journal. 
— Sehore,  *11  th  August,  1838.’  See  also  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bcng.,’  vol.  vii.,  p.  736.— 
[Another  Nagphr  inscription,  translated  and  collated  with  kindred  documents  by 
Ball  Gungadhar  Shashtri  supplies  the  following  list 1.  Vairi  Sinha;  2.  Bhimaka 
(his  son) ;  3.  Rhja  Bhja,  or  Bhoja  Baja  (his  son) ;  4.  Bhadi-a  BSja;  5.  Bhoja  deva  ; 
6.  Udayaditya;  7.  Lakshmi  dbara;  8.  NaraVaima  deva  (a.d.  1105);  9.  YasoVarma 
deva  (a.d.  1137);  10.  Jaya  Varma  deva;  11.  Lakshmi  Varma  deva;  12.  Vindhya 
Varma  (son  of  Ajaya  Vai'ma) ;  13.  Hanschandra  (a.d.  1179);  14.  Amushayana; 
15.  Suhhhsa  Varma;  16.  Arjuna  (his  son,  a.d.  121l\l  ‘Jour.  Bomb.  B.  Boy.  As. 
Soc.’,  vol.  i  p.  263. 

^  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  256.  See  also  ‘  Jour.  Bomb  B.  Boy.  As.  Soc.’  vol.  iii.  p.  215. 
— The  Bev.  P.  Anderson  has  examined  the  nominal  series  obtained  from  previously 
published  grants  of  this  family,  and  tested  them  by  the  aid  of  new  inscriptions.  His 
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Sudentu, 

318  Vijya,  or  Ajyasena,  founded  the ) 
Balabhf  era,  Tod  ^  j 

Padmaditya, 

Sivhditya  (466  Gardha-bhela  ?  of ) 
Jain  MSS.)  / 

Haraditya, 

SuryJiditya, 

Somhditya. 

523  Silhditya,  killed,  and  Balabhi  do-  | 
stroyed  by  the  Parthians,  524.  J 


Names  according  to  gi’ants  dug  up  in 
Gu  j  drat W  ath  en . 

Grihasena. 

Sri'dhara  Sena,  319. 
Silhditya  I 
Charagriha,  I. 
Sridharasena,  II. 
Dhruvasena,  II. 
Sridharasena,  III. 
Silhditya,  II. 
rthree  names  obliterated). 
Charagriha,  II. 

523  Siladitya,  III. 

559  Silhditya  Mnsalli,  IV. 


ORIGIN  OF  GEIinOTE,  GR.UIALOTE,  OR  SBSODIA  TRIBE  OF  SURYA-VANSIS,^ 

Kaiswa,  Goha,  or  Grahhditya,  posthumous  son  of  Siladityu,  born 
in  Bhandcr  forest. 

Naghditya,  of  Bhandcr. 

BhagCiditya. 

Dovhditya. 

Assaditya,  founded  Aspur  in  Mewhr. 

Khalbhoja. 

GrahJditya  (others  make  Kag{iditya),  father  of 
713  Buph,  or  Bappa,  seized  Chitor,  from  Mori  tribe,  a.d.  727,  and 
founded  the  Gohila  or  Gchlote,  dynasty  of  Mowar. 

(Continued  in  Table  XXVIII.) 


Eh 
r2  « 

C3 

a 

oi 


V  ^ 
\  ^ 

.s 


[I  folio vYing  summary  of  dates,  forming  the  resumi 

of  IDr.  Stevensda  s  remarks  upon  his  translations  of  the  VS^estem  Cave 
Inscriptions,  published  in  the  'Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.,’  yol.  v., 
•without  in  any  way  pledging  myself  for  its  accuracy ;  indeed,  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  Dr.  Stevenson  and  myself  differ  notably  in  our 
ideas  of  the  correct  epochs  of  two  of  the  leading  dpiastics  of  India  j 
but  for  this  very  reason  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  allow  him  to  speak 
for  himself  in  as  much  of  detail  as  my  space  will  permit  me  to  concede 
to  reasoning  that  I  so  far  deny  myself  the  opportunity  of  contesting. — 
E.T.] 

“  I  shall  now  conclude  this  paper  with  a  short  summary  of  the  chief  events  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Sahyfidri  inscriptions,  in  chronological  order.  ,  .  The  dates  which  have 


observations,  to  the  following  effect,  are  merely  important  in  the  correction  of  the 
orthography  of  names  and  titles  ‘  In  the  Bengal  Society’s  list,  the  7th,  10th,  and 
12th  of  these  king.s  are  called  Srf  Dhara  sena,  but  in  both  the  plates  now  before  mo 
the  names  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  second,  e.c.,  Dhara  sena,  with  the  addition  of 
§rf,  which  is  common  to  all  the  kings.  Moreover  Silhditya  is  said  in  the  ‘  Bengal 
Journal'  to  bo  surnamed  Kramfiditya.  .  .  The  surname  is  clearly  written  on 

plate  ii.  Dharmfiditya.  Three  of  the  other  kings  are  not  Dharuva,  but  Dhruva 
stitia/.— ‘  Bomb.  Jour/  vol.  iii.  p,  216.1 

1  Tliis  and  the  Sri-dharasona  of  the  adjoining  list,  fixed  upon  as  the  founders  of 
the  Balabhi  era  or  samvat,  may  probably  bo  the  Buraka  of  the  Purhnas,  mentioned 
as  a  Vikramfiditya  to  mount  the  throne  An.  Kal  Yug.  3290,  or  A.n,  191  or  291 
(‘As.  Res.'  vol.  ix.  pp.  135,  203),  Wilford.  Many  legends  related  hyhim  of  the 
Aditya,  belonging  to  this  dynasty. 

The  Persian  historians  make  Noshizhd,  son  of  Xoshirvhn,  or  Maha  Banit, 
daughter  of  Yezdijird,  the  origin  of  the  Sosodia  race  of  Mewhr,  531. 
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not  "been  ascertained  from  inscriptions,  but  merely  made  out  by  calculation,  are 

marked  with  an  interrogation. 

ISC. 

200.  (^) — A  cave  was  excavated,  and  an  alms-houso  established  in  it,  on  the  top  of 
the  l^hnh  Ghat,  by  an  Emperor  of  India,  probably  Asoka,  the  first 
Buddliist  Emperor. 

70.  p) — The  Great  Cave  Temple  at  Karlen  was  formed  by  the  Emperor  Bevabhuti, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Xenoerates,  or  ’sfhMSRft) 

a  Greek.  ^  ^ 

65.(?) — A  small  cave  was  excavated  at  K^nheri  by  the  same  Xenoerates,  in  which  a 
supposed  tooth  of  Buddha  was  deposited,  till  it  was  removed  to  an  adjoining 
tope,  as  mentioned  below. 

23.(?)— The  expedition  of  the  constructors  of  the  cave  mentioned  below  into  Malabar, 
to  quell  an  insurrection  there,  took  place. 

22  (j‘) — The  central  or  Satrap  cave  at  Ndsik  was  excavated  by  IJshavadatta,  son-in- 
law  of  the  Satrap  ISTahapfina,  of  the  Parthian  monarch  Kshaharfita 
(Phi’ahates  ?). 

20. (.^)— Lands  were  given  to  the  monks  at  Junir,  who  dwelt  in  the  third  series  of 
southern  caves,  by  several  individuals,  and  especially  by  S'lsuka,  called 
there  S'risuka,  the  first  Andhrabhritya  sovereign,  while  he  was  yet  only 
prime  minister. 

15. (J^)— The  Great  Temple  Cave  at  Kanheri  was  probably  excavated  by  the  same 
monarch,  after  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  name  given  him  above  is  that 
of  the  Matsya  PuiAn ;  here  he  receives  the  name  of  Bahn,  that  given  in 
the  Bhhgavat. 

AD. 

189. — A  tope  or  mound  was  constructed  at  Kinheri  to  contain  t-fe-rtf^h  of  Buddha, 
mentioned  above,  and  also  in  honom*  of  a  celebrated  'jj>ucldhist  devotee,  by 
Pushyavannan,  who  was  connected  with  the  Andhra  royal  family. 

X.B.— This  is  the  tope  opened  by  Dr.  Bird  in  1839,  and  which  contained  a  plate 
with  the  date  on  it. 

326.— The  village  of  Karanja,  on  the  Ghhts,  was  made  over  to  the  monks  at  Karlen 
by  the  t\vo  great  military  commanders,,  who,  in  the  struggles  between  the 
regal  Satraps  and  Magadh  Emperors,  had  most  likely  wrested  the  adjacent 
territory  from  the  former  and  afterwards  resigned  it  to  the  latter.  About 
the  same  time,  also,  the  image  of  Buddha,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  where 
these  inscriptions  are  found,  was  probably  executed. 

337.— The  lai-ge  cave  most  to  the  left  of  those  that  contain  inscriptions  at  Xfisik  was 
excavated  at  the  command  of  the  queen  of  Gautami-putra,  described  as  lord 
paramount  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  who  had  established  in  his  capital  a 
college  for  Brahinanical  and  another  for  Buddhist  science,  an  institution 
for  teaching  archery,  and  a  hospital. 

X.B. — Reasons  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  era  mentioned  in  this 
inscription  is  the  Balahhi,  and  that  it  was  established  in  commemoration  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Grmco- Parthian  empire  in  AYcstorii  India,  l)y  the 
united  forces  of  the  Magadh  Emperor  and  the  Balahhi  Commandor-in-Chiof, 
who  rebelled  against  his  sovereign,  the  reigning  royal  Satrap,  and  ri'iidci-ed 
himself  independent.  These  Satraps  had,  in  all  probability,  reigned  for  a 
long  time  in  their  own  right,  and  had  prefixed  the  title  regal  to  their  former 
appellation  to  point  this  out.  The  latest  date  on  any  of  their  coins  is 
Samvat  390,  or  a.d.  333  ;  for  I  think,  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  that 
the  era  must  be  the  common  Samvat.  Wc  have,  then,  only  to  suppose 
that  on  the  Indus  their  government  subsisted  fourteen  years  after  it  was 
overthrown  in  Gujarht,  as  the  Balahhi  era  commences  with  A.n,  319.  In 
accordance  with  this  supposition,  none  of  the  400  regal  Satrap  coins  that 
were  found  at  Junir  in  1846  belong  to  the  two  last  Satraps,  The  vaunting 
too,  of  Rudra  Bama,  the  last  of  them  but  one,  on  the  Giimfir  inscription,’ 
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over  the  Satkarni  ruler  of  the  Dakhan,  our  Andhra  monarch,  could  refer 
only  to  some  partial  success  preceding  the  final  catastrophe,  as  we  usually 
find  people  boast  most  when  haidest  pressed.  From  our  inscriptions  it  is 
evident  that  the  hills  m  which  the  eaves  arc  excavated  were  sometimes  in 
possession  of  the  one  and  sometimes  of  the  other  narty. 

342  — The  monastery  cave  at  Karlen  was  excavated  by  a  mendicant  devotee. 

410.  (^) — Cuddaghosha,  the  author  of  the  Phli  work  called  in  Ceylon  the  ‘  Atthakatha,’ 
and  the  Buddhist  apostle  of  the  Burman  peninsula,  set  up  a  middle-sized 
image  of  Buddha  on  the  right  porch  of  the  Great  Temple  Cave  at  Kfinhori 

428. (?) — During  the  reign  of  the  Andhra  monarch  Yadnya  S'li  Sat  Kami,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  China  as  having  sent  ambassadors  there,  a 
nephew  and  other  relations  of  his  sot  up  the  two  colossal  images  on  each 
side  of  the  porch  of  the  same  great  cave,  and  at  the  same  time  a  village  was 
given  to  the  monks. 

430.  —Other  relations  of  the  same  Emperor  established  an  alms-house  in  connection 

with  a  cave  at  Kanheri. 

431. (?) — Others  of  the  royal  family  established  a  refectory  in  connection  with  anotlier 

cave  there. 

433.  (?) — A  monastery  cave  was  excavated  at  Kasik  by  command  of  the  wife  of  the 
commaudcr-in-chicf  of  the  same  Emperor. 

4G0.(?)— A  temple  cave  at  Kuden  (Korah),  in  the  Concan,  wms  excavated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Chief  of  Salsctie,  who  seems  to  have  exercised  authority 
over  a  considerable  acljoniing  district  of  country 

— The  ahovc-mentionod  works  arc  all  that  appear  to  me  to  derive  from  the 
inscriptions  probable  indications  of  the  period  about  which  they  were 
executed,  whether  by  means  of  the  dates  or  the  names  they  contain.  The 
time  when  the  others  were  engraved  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  style 
of  tlio  letters ;  but  none  seem  to  me  to  have  been  inscribed  on  the  Sahy&dri 
rocks  iit  a  later  period  tlian  tliat  last  mentioned,  and  certainly  none  earlier 
than  the  first  date  hero  given,  bringing  them  all  within  the  two  centuries  pre¬ 
ceding  and  the  five  succeeding  the  Oliristian  era,  during  wliicdi  time  Buddhism 
fiourished  in  Western  India,  while  the  modem  Ilindd  system  was  silently 
moulding  itself  into  its  present  form  and  preparing  to  take  the  place,  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  of  the  religion  of  BudiUia,  and  to  exhibit  that  com¬ 
pound  of  Vedic  pantheism,  Biuldhistical  tcndcnioss  for  animal  life,  and  in- 
digenal  superstition  that  is  now  ciUTontin  India.  During,  however,  the  whole 
period  of  Buddhist  ascendancy,  Brahmfins  existed,  studied  their  literature, 
luul  their  holy  places,  and  performed  those  of  their  rites  that  could  be 
performed  in  private.  The  common  people  also  worshipped  Krishna, 
Bliavruii,  and  S'iva,  as  local  gods,  in  particular  districts.  The  travels  of 
the  Chinese  Fa  Ilian  show  that,  at  the  hoginning  of  the  fifth  ccjiitury, 
Buddhism  prevailed  throughout  India ;  and  those  of  Whang  Thsang  show 
that  this  was  still  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  An 
iiiBcription,  of  date  a  n,  C57,  originally  affixed  to  a  Buddhist  temple  near 
Kagpore,  shows  that  it  still  prevailed  m  the  East  at  that  period  (‘dour. 
Bom.  Boy.  As.  See.,’  voh  i,  p.  150.)  It  is  to  bo  noticed  bore,  also,  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy  of  12  years  between  the  date  a.d.  342  and  a.d.  428.” 

Table  XXYII, — Gujm'a,t,  Capital  Tatan.  The  Anhuhvdra  DpmsUj, 

a  restoration  of  the  df  nasty  of  the  Balhdras, 

‘  Ayfn  Akbari’  list  collated  with  that  of  the  ‘  Agnf  Purhpa,'  of  Wilford. 

&Jci  Saila-dova,  living  in  rotiromont  at  Ujjain,  found  and  educated, 

802  745  Banarfija,  son  of  Samanta  Sinh  (Chohfin),  who  founded  Anhulpur  (Ner- 
wnieh  or  Patau),  called  after  Anala  Ohohfin,  A.  A, 
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Chowra  Dynasty  of 
A.  D.  Anhilpoor. 

746  1.  Wun  E&.j,  son  of 

Jye  Sheker. 

806  Jogar^ja  . ^  806  2.  YogIl&.j. 

841  Bhi'ma  E4ja...  Blmnda-deva, 'W’d.  841  3.  Kshem  BSj. 

866  Bkeur  .  1  866  4.  Bhooyud. 

895  Behirsinli .  /From  the  ‘  Ayin  Akbari.  895  5.  Vair  Smg. 

920  Beshadat .  B&ja  Aditya,  W.  920  6.  Butn&.ditya. 

935  Samanta  .  Daughter,  married  son  of  935  7.  S0.munt  Singh. 

'  DihliBiija:  Bhunda,W.  942  MoolBSj  Solunkhee  — 
^B^sMal^i.’ — London,  1856. 

hajas  of  the  solankhi  thibe.  solunehee  dynasty. 

910  "W.  Mula  B^ija,  usurped  the  List  of  the  successors  of  Mool  Bkj, 
throne,^  from  a  coppcr-plate  inscription,  dated 

1025  Chamund,  invaded  hy  Sulthn  Samvat  1266  (a.d.  1210),  found  at 
Mahmdd  (Samanta,  W.)  Ahmad 5,ba.d.  * 

1038  Yallabha  (Beyser,  or  Bisela,  1  Mool  Baj  dev. 

‘Ay.  Ak’),  ancient  line  re-  2  Chhmoond  Bhj  dev. 

stored.  3  Doorluhh  B5j  dev. 

1039  Durlabha  (Dahisalima,  F.),  4  Bheem  dev. 

usurped  the  throne.  5  Kurun  dev. 

1050  Bhima  r&ja.  6  Jye  Singh  dev.  . 

K51adeva  (Karan,  ‘  A.  A.’),  7  Koomar  BM  dev. 

Carna-rajendra,  or  Visala-  8  XJjye  Pal  dev. 

deva,  Wd.,  who  hecame  9  Mool  Biij  dev. 

Paramount  Sovereign  of  10  Bheem  dev. 

Dihli  (see  p.  247).  ‘BtisMaUi.’ 

1094  Siddha,  or  Jayasinh,  an  usurper 
(Tod,  vol.  1.  p.  98). 

Kumhrapala,  poisoned. 

Ajayapala,  son  of  Jayasinha. 

THE  BHAGELA  TEIBE. 

Mula  (Lakhmul,  ‘A.  A.’),  Lakhan-raya,  W.  without  issue. 

Birdmula, )  Baluca-mula,  Wd. 

•Beildeva,  j  of  Bh^gela  tribe. 

1209  W.  Bhima  Deva,  or  Bhala  Bhima  Deva,  same  as  the  last,  Wd. 

1250  Aijun  deva,  ) 

1260  Saranga  deva,  J  ‘  Ay.  Ak.’ 

1281  Karan,  ;  Carna  the  Gohilh,  fled  to  the  Dakhan,  when  in  the  year 

1309  Gujarflt  was  annexed  to  Dihli  by  ’AUi-ud-din  Muhammad  Shhh. 

Table  XXYIII. — RdnaB  of  Ilexodf.  Capitals  GMt6r,  Uchyapxir. 
(Continued  from  Table  XXVI.) 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Balhara  monarchy  of  Saurhshtra,  and  two  centuries’ 
sojourn  of  the  family  in  the  Ehander  desert,  Baph  or  Bappa  conquered  Chitor,  and 
founded  a  new  dynasty  in  a.d.  727.  The  hereditary  title  was  changed  from  Gohlote 
to  Aditya. 


Wilson’s  list.  Tod,  from  Aitpur  inscription  (clntod  Samvat  lOSl,  vol.  i.  p.  802). 

760  Guhila .  1.  Sri  Gohadit,  founder  of  Gohila  (Gohlote)  tribe. 

Bhoja  . .  2.  Bhoja  (^Bhagaditya?) 


3.  Mahendra. 

4.  Na^a  (XhgMitya). 

6.  Aprajit  (compare  with  Table  XXVI.) 

7.  Mahendra, 

^  See  also  ‘  Ayin-i- Akbari,’  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  et  seq, ;  Elliot,  ‘  Jonr,  Boy.  As.  Soc.’ 
Tol.  iv.  p.  1,  ’ 


eXnas  of  mewae. 
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Wilson’s  list.  Tod,  from  Aitpur  inscription  (dated  Samrat  I03i,  vol.  i.  p.  802). 

‘  Kalablioja  ...  8.  Kalablioja. 

Bhartribhata. .  9.  Khoman,  invasion  of  Chitor  from  K&bul  812  a.d. 

Samab&,yika...  Mangal,  expelled  by  cbiefs. 

Khuman .  10.  Bliirtripad,  founded  thirteen  principalities  for  bis  sons  in 

Malwh  and  Gnjarht. 

11.  Singhjf,  whose  Ehni,  Lakshmi,  bore 

Allhta  .  12.  Sri  Ailat,  whose  daughter  Haria  devi  was  grandmother  of 

Naravahana...  13.  Nirvahana. 

14.  Salvahana. 

967  Saktivarma  ...  15.  Saktikumar,  resided  at  Aitpur,  967,  or  1068?  Tod,  vol.  i. 
pp.  243,  803. 

Suchivarma . . .  TJmba  Passa. 

977  Naravarraa  ...  Narvarma,  cotemporary  with  Subuktigin. 

1027  Kirttivarma...  Yasovarma,  do.  with  Mahmdd.  Aitpur  destroyed. 


Vairi  Sink,  (Vira  Sinha  deva  of  Kanauj  >  See  Bengal.) 

Vijaya  Sinh. 

Ari  Sinh. 

Vikrania  Sinh. 

Shmanta  Sinh,  1209,  "Vy. 

Kumara  Sinh. 

Mathana  Sinh. 

Padma  Sinh. 

Jaitra  Sinh. 

Tej  Sinh. 

1165?  Samara  Sinh,  (Samarsi,  T.)  born  1149;  marries  Prithi  Rfii’s  daughter. 

1192  Kerna,  or  Karan,  his  son — 

1200  Bah  up,— attacked  by  Shams  ud  din,  1200. 

Nino  princes,  occupying  fifty  years,  engaged  in  crusades,  to  recover  Gayh 
from  the  infidels  (Buddhists),  T. 

Bhonsi,  recovers  Chitor. 

1274  Lakshman  Sinh  ^akumsi,  T.),  married  Ceylon  princess. 

1289  „  „  ^amdeo  of  Ferishta.)  Chitor  sacked  by’ Alh-ud-din,  (1305,  F.) 

Ajaya  Sinh  (Ajaysi,  T.),  resided  at  Kailwarra. 

1 300  Hamira,  son  of  Ursi,  recovered  Chitor. 

1364  Khait  Sinh  (Khaitsi,  T.),  captured  Ajmir. 

1372  Laksha  llhna  (Lakha  llfina,  T.),  rebuilds  temples.  Expedition  to  Gayfi. 

1397  Mokulji,  supplants  rightful  heir  Chonda. 

1418  Khumbo  (Kumbho,  T,  Gownho,  ‘A.  A.’),  defeats  Mahmfid  of  Mhlwh;  pillar 
raised  in  commemoration  at  Chitor,  Tod,  1439,  vol.  i.  p.  286  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  761. 
1468  Oda,  murders  his  father,  and  is  killed  by  lightning. 

1473  Baomal,  n'pels  invasion  of  Dihli  monarch  Lodi. 

1508  Sanga,  Singram,  or  Sinlca,  the  or  pinnacle  of  Mewfir  glory,  successfully 
resists  Bhbar  at  Bihna,  1526. 

1529  Batua,  fell  in  duel  with  Bundi  Bhja. 

1532  Bikramaj ft,  his  brother.  Second  sack  of  Chitor  by  Bahhdur  of  Gujarfit;  re¬ 
covered  by  Hamfiyilu. 

Banbir,  the  bastard,  raised  to  throne  by  Bfijputs. 

^1540  XJdaya  Sinh  (Cody  Sing),  third  sack  of  Chitor,  1580,  by  Akbar. 

1583  I^ertfip  (lUtna),  reverses  at  Udipnr  and  Kumalnfr. 

1590  Amcra  (Umra),  succeeds,  recovers  the  ruined  capital ;  defeats  Abdullab  Jan. 

1610  ;  makes  peace  with  Jahhngir. 

1620  Konia  (Kum),  last  independent  Bfija ;  cmbellisliod  Gdipur. 

1627  Jagat  Sinh,  tributary  to  Shfih  Jahan  ;  peaceful  rcigu. 

1653  Bfij  Sinh,  embanked  Lake  Bfijsamundra. 

1680  Jay  Sinh,  forms  the  Lake  Jay-samund. 

1(599  Amcra,  IT.  triple  alliance  with  Mhrwhr  and  Amber,  S.  1756. 

1715  Sangrfim  Sinh  ,  ihejiztt/ah  tax  abolished. 

1733  Jagat  Sinh  IL  pay.s  chouth  to  Mahrattas. 

1751  Pertfin,  II. 

1754  Bfij  Sinh  II.,  counti'y  desolated  by  Mahrattas. 

19 
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1761  Ai’si,  his  uncle,  Zalim  Sink’s  rise. 

1771  Hamira,  a  minor. 

1777  Bhim  Sink,  Ms  brother.  Holkar  and  Sindia  overrun  Mewkr.  Marriage  feud 
of  Jaypur  and  Jodhpur.  Kishna  Kumhr  poisoned,  and  the  race  of  Bappa 
B^Lwal  extinguished,  all  but 
1828  Jewan  (Javan)  Sink,  the  only  surviving  son. 

Table  XXIX. — Rahtor  Dynasty  of  Kanauj^  afterwards  continued  in 
Mdrwdr,  or  Jodhpur, 

Prom  Tod’s  genealogical  rolls  of  the  Kahtors,  preserved  by  the  Jains,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5-7. 
A.D.  (After  the  usual  Tlieogony.) 

300  ?  Yavanasva,  prince  of  Parlipur  ?  supposed  ot  Indo-Scythic  origin. 

390  Basdeo  (Vasudeva'),  revives  Kanauj  dynasty  ;  his  daughter  marries  \ 

Bahram  Sassan,  of  Persia.  >  Perishtah. 

450  Bamdeo,  fixed  in  M dr wAr— tributary  to  Peroz  Sassan.  ) 

469  Nayana  PAla,  conquers  Ajipala  of  Ixanauj — hence  called  Kdma  dhvaja. 

Paddrat  or  Bharata,  king  of  Kanauj. 

Punja,  his  son. 

570J*Dherma  Bhumbo,  his  descendants  called  Dhdnesra  Camdhaj  (for  twenty-one 
generations  bore  the  name  of  Bao,  afterwards  Bdja.) 

Aji  Chandra. 


IJdaya-chandra. 

Nirpati. 

Beneksena  (see 
Mdlwd  400  ? 
Sehesra-sdla. 
Meghdsena. 
Yirabhadra. 

Beosen. 

Vimalasena. 


Bdnasen. 

Mokunda. 

Bhadu 

1016  Eora  or  Chand- 
pdl,  F. 

Edison. 

Tnpdla. 

Sri  Punja. 

(Vira  8inha), 
see  Bengal. 

712  (Yass  varman), 
see  tab.  xxii. 

900  (Sdhasanka),sec 
‘Vis.  Prak.’ 

Vijayachandra. 

1169  Jaya  Chandra, 

(Dal.  Pangla). 

1  Wilford  names  this  prince  Saddpdla,  or  Sadasvapala,  ‘As.  Bes.’,  vol.  ix.  p.  211. 
®  See  Essays,  vol,  i.  pp. 

3  ‘Who  was  also  very  learned,  king  of  kings,  etc.,  and  who  gained  the  kingdom 
of  Kanaya  Kubja  by  the  power  of  his  arms.’ 

^  [See  vol.  i.  pp.  288,  etc. ;  *  Ayin-i-Akbari,’  vol.  i.  p.  80  ] 


Bi-om  luscnptions.s 


Eyzabad  Copper  Plato, 
‘J  A.  S  B.’.  vol.  X. 
p.  flS,  dated  S.  1220  ■=> 
A..D.1187. 


Gupta. 

Ghatotkacha. 
Chandragupta. 
Samndragnpta. 
. a  son. 


700  ?  Yasovigraha  or 
Sripdla. 

Mahichandra. 

1072  Chandra  deva, 
conq  Kanauj 

1096  Madana  Pdla. 

1120  Govmda  Chan¬ 
dra. 

1144  VijayaChandia. 

1163  Jaya  Chandra, 
died,  1193. 


From  coins,  old  sones.4 

Ap  araj  itadhaj  apa- 
rakrama. 

Apatirurha. 

Kragiptapara- 
shuia  ? 

Sri  Vikrama. 

Chandragupta. 

Samndragnpta. 

Kumdragnpta. 

Vikrama  Ndren- 
dragupta. 

Sasigupta  > 

Asvamedhapard- 

krama. 

Now  scries. 


Mahipala  deva. 
KumaiapMa  deva. 
Govinda  Chandra. 

Jadjeya  deva. 
Ajaya  deva. 


1  Yasovigraha. 

2  Mahi  Chandra. 

3  Chandra  deva.^ 

4  Madana  pCda. 

0  Govinda  Chan¬ 
dra. 

G  VijayaChandra. 
7  Jaya  Chandra. 
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Table  XXX. — Mdrwdr  or  Jodhpur,  Continuation  of  ditto. 

1210  Sivaji,  grandson  of  Jayachandra,  settled  in  the  desert,  Kher, 

Ashthama  (Asothama  T.) 

Doohar,  T.  Dula  Rai,  W.  made  an  attempt  on  Kanauj  and  Mandor. 

RaipS-l. 

Kanhul. 

Jalhun. 

Chado. 

Theedo. 

Siluk  or  Silko  (origin  of  the  Silk^iwats  or  Bhomc^s), 

Biramdeva. 

1381  Chonda,  assaulted  Mandor,  and  made  it  his  capital. 

1408  Einmal,  of  G-ohila  mother,  made  pilgrimage  to  Gaya. 

1427  Kao  Joda  and  twenty-throe  brothers  had  separate  fiefs. 

1453  „  „  founded  Jodhpur,  and  removed  from  Mandor. 

1488  Rao  Sfijoh,  or  Surajmal ;  rape  of  Rahtor  virgins  by  Pathans. 

1515  Rao  Ganga  _  .  .  ■ 

1531  Rao  Maldeo  becomes  chief  Raja  of  Rajputs ;  fortifies  capital.  ^ 

1568  „  „  sends  his  son  as  hostage  to  Akbar ;  marriage  alliance. 

1583  TJdaya  Sinh ;  Chandra  Siuh,  uphold  by  clans,  installed  by  Akbar. 

1594  Soor  Sinh ;  named  Siwai  Rfija,  a  general  in  Moghul  armies. 

1619  Rfija  Gaj  Sinh  slain  in  Giijarfit. 

1637  Jeswant  Sinh,  died  ill  Kabul. 

1680  Ajit  Sinh,  posthumous.  Rahtor  conflict  at  Delhi,  4th  July,  1679  (7th  Sravan, 
S.  1716) ;  thirty  years’  war  against  empire.  Murdered  by  hisflon 
1724  Abhay  Sinh  ;  entitled  Mahfiraja  Rfijoswar,  1728. 

1 749  Rhm  Sinh,  son,  defeated  by  his  uncle, 

1749  Bakht  Sinh,  who  was  poisoned  in  1752. 

1752  Vijaya  Sinh  (Beejy  Sinh)  disputed  possession  with  Rfim  Sinh. 

1793  Bhiin  Sinh  usurps  throne  on  his  grandfather’s  death,  by  defeat  of  Zklixa.  Sinh. 

1803  Man  Sinh.  Fond  for  Kishna  Kumari,  the  Udipur  princess. 

Table  XXXI. — The  Bilcaner  Bdf  a  scion  of  Jodhpur. 

1458  Bika,  son  of  Joda,  settled  in  the  Jit  country. 

1494  Nunkarna, 

1512  Jaet. 

1546  Kalian  Sinh. 

1573  Ray  Sinh. 

1031  Kama  Sinh. 

1673  Anop  Sinh. 

1708  Sarup  Sinh. 

Sujan  Sinh. 

1736  Zurawar  Sinh. 

1745  Gaj  Sinh. 

1786  Rfij  Sinh,  poisoned  in  thirteen  days  by 
1788  Surat  Sinh,  regent,  who  usurped  the  throne. 

1709  ,,  vanquished  Surtan  Sinh  and  Ajib  Sinh. 

1804  „  annexed  Bhatnor  to  his  dominions. 

Table  XXXII.— of  Ami er  or  Bhund'hdr.  Capital  Jaypur. 

The  Cuchwaha  race  of  Rajputs  claims  descent  from  Cush,  second  son  of  Rama,  king 
of  Ayodhya,  who  migrated  and  huilt  the  fort  of  Rotas,  on  the  Sone. 

204  Raja  Nala,  founded  Karwar  or  Nishida. 

Thirty-two  princcs^having  the  affix,  Phla. 

965  Sura  Sinh.  ^  a  i 

966  Dhola  (Dula)  Rax,  expelled  from  Karwar,  founded  Dhund’har  dynasty. 
Kankul. 
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Maidul  Rao,  took  Amber  from  tbe  Meenas, 

Hundeo. 

Kuntal. 

1185  Pujandeva  (Pajuu),  married  daughter  of  PritM  Baja. 

Malesi 

Bijal. 

Bajdeo  (Sabirdeva  ?  of  Karwar,  defeated  by  Mabmdd  II.  1251,  F.) 

Kilan. 

Kontal. 

Jnnsi. 

XJdayakama—bis  son,  Baloji,  obtained  Amritsir,  called  Shekbavat,  from  bis 
grandson,  Shekhjf. 

Kara  Sink. 

Banbir. 

Udbarao. 

Cbandrasen. 

Pritbi  B&,j,  pilgrimage  to  Dewal  on  tbe  Indus  :  murdered  by 
Bbima,  bis  sou. 

Aiskam. 

1550  ?  Babarmal  fPuranmal,  W.),  paid  homage  to  Bkbar. 

1586  ?  Bbagwbn  Bks,  Akbar’s  general,  wedded  bis  daughter  to  Jebkngir. 

1592  Mkn  Sinb,  ditto,  governor  of  Bengal,  Dakban,  Kbbul. 

1615  Bhao  Sinb,  died  of  drinking. 

1621  Mabb  Sinb,  ditto. 

1625  ?  J#ya  Sinb,  Mirza  Baja,  poisoned  by  bis  son  Kerat. 

Bbm  Sinb,  reduced  to  mansab  of  4000. 

Bisben  Sinb,  ditto  3000. 

1698  Siwai  Jay  Sinb,  founded  Jaypur,  pubbsbed  ‘Zij  Mubamadsbbh.' 

1742  Iswari  Sinb. 

1760  Madbu  Sinb. 

1778  Pritbi  Sinb,  II.  minor. 

1778  Pertbp  Sinb, 

1803  Jagat  Sinb,  an  effeminate  prince,  died  without  issue. 

1818  Jay  Sinb,  III.  posthumous,  bebeved  supposititious. 


[It  is  somewliat  difficult  to  decide  where  each  series  of  inscription 
princes,  often  of  most  circumscribed  local  power,  may  most  fitly  be 
inserted  in  the  general  list ;  under  the  claims  of  caste,  the  subjoined 
soyereigns  should  be  classed  with  the  Chohans  of  Ajmir;  and,  under 
the  geographical  aspect  again,  their  position  might  he  determined  by 
any  one  of  the  contiguous  principalities  by  which  the  modern  clump  of 
Shekawati  states  is  bounded.  I  have  made  them  follow  Jaypur,  as  to 
that  kingdom  they  now  belong. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Inscription  on  the  Temple  of  Sri  Sarsha  Shehdwati,  Samvat  1030. 


Guvaka,  Chohdn. 
Chandra  rbja. 
Gdvaka. 
Cbandana. 


5.  Vbkpati. 

6.  Sinba  rkja,  961  a.d. 

7.  Vigraha  rbja,  of  another  race, 

A.D.  973. 

^  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,’  vol.  iv.,  p.  367.] 


Table  XXXIII. — Haos  of  Jesalmer, 

Dynasty  of  tbe  Bbattis,  a  branch  of  tbe  Yadu  race  of  tbe  Chandra  Yansa,  Tod. 
Nbba,  fled  from  Dwarica  to  Marustbalf— (Bbbgavat). 
Pritbibbbu—Kbira— Jud-bh&n  (from  Bbatti  chroniclers), 

B&hu-bal,  espoused  daughter  of  Vijaya  Sink,  M^lwb, 

Bbhu,  killed  by  a  fall  from  bis  borse. 


HAOS  OF  JESALMEK. 
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Stlbahu,  poisoned  by  bis  wife,  daughter  of  the  Ajmfr  Rhja,  Mund. 

Rijh  married  daughter  of  Ber  Sinh  of  Mhlwh ;  invasion  of  Farid  Shhh. 

B.c.  94  R^ja  Gaja,  invaded  Kandrupk^l,  in  Kashmir. 

A  D.  15?  Samahan,  fifteen  sons,  all  Rhjas,  conquered  Panjab,  expelled  from  Kabul. 

B bland,  invaded  by  Turks — his  grandson,  Chakito,  source  of  Cbakit  tribe. 
KuUur,  eight  sons,  all  became  Mussalmans. 

Jinj,  seven  ditto. 

Bhatti,  court  at  Labor,  gave  name  to  family. 

Mangal  Rao,  expelled  by  king  of  Ghazni— settled  in  Mer. 

Majam  Rao,  his  son — 

730  Kehur,  invaded  by  the  Barahas,  787,  a.d.  731. 

733  Tanno,  erected  Bijnot. 

813  Biji  Rao,  continual  feuds  wnth  the  Langas,  till  1474.  Title  Rao  exchanged 
for  Rawul. 

Leoraj,  excavated  several  lakes,  one  at  Tuiinot. 

Munda. 

1008  Bachera,  tributary  to  Anandapbl  of  Delhi ;  invaded  by  Mahmfid. 

1043  Dusaj. 

Bhojdco  conspired  against  and  killed  by  his  uncle. 

1155  Jesal,  slain  in  defending  Lodorva.  Removed  capital  to  Jesalmer. 

1167  Salivahan  II.,  throne  usurped  by  his  son,  Bfjil. 

1200  Kailun,  elder  brother,  repelled  the  Khbn  of  Baloch. 

1218  Cliachik  Deo,  extirpated  Chunna  Rbjputs. 

1250  Karan,  repelled  Muzaffer  Khbn, 

1270  Lakhan  Sinh,  an  idiot,  replaced  by  his  son. 

1275  Pdnpbl,  dethroned  by  nobles. 

1275  lactsi,  recalled  from  Gujarbt — defended  fort  for  eight  years. 

1293  Mulrbj  III.,  groat  sack  of  Jesalmer  by  Mabill  Khbn,  1294. 

Diidxt,’  elected  Rbwul,  second  sack  and  immolation 
1306  Gursi  re-establishes  Jesalmer. 

Keliar,  adopted ;  feuds. 

Rao  Kailan,  or  Kerore,  conquered  to  the  Indus — lived  to  80, 

Chachik  Deo,  fixed  capital  at  Marote ;  continued  feuds. 

1473  Bersi,  conquest  of  Multbn  by  Bbbar. 

Sabal  Sinh,  Jesalmdr  becomes  a  fief  of  empire,  under  Rbwuls  Jait,  Nunkarn, 
Bhim,  Manohar  Das ;  conversion  of  Bhattis. 

Umra  Sinh,  predatory  incursions. 

1701  Jeswant,  alliance  \vith  Mewbr — end  of  Bhatti  chronicle. 

1022  Akhi  Sinh,  Sardp  Sinh  minister  potential. 

1761  Mulrhja,  ditto. 

1820  Gaj  Sinh,  ditto,  under  British  protection. 

[Although  the  dynasty  of  the  Grurha  Mundala  Rajas  can  scarcely 
claim  much  prominence  amid  the  sovereignties  of  the  larger  Indian 
states,  yet  the  centrical  position  of  their  seat  of  government,  and  the 
fullness  of  the  detail  of  names,  render  it  possible  that  their  annals 
may  tend  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  still  obscure  contemporaneous 
history  of  proximate  lands.] 

Jlisionj  of  the  Gurha  Mundala  Jddjas.  JBy  the  late  Col.  Sir  Bleemm.)  formerly 

Commissioner  for  the  8upp7'es8ion  of  Thtcggce  in  the  JSferhudda  JProvinoes. 

The  dominions  of  the  Gurha  Mundala  sovereigns  extended  before  the  death  of 
SungrCim  Sh,  in  the  year  a.d.  1530,  over  fifty-two  districts,  containing  each  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  villages,  and,  collectively,  no  less 
than  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty.  But  the  greater  part  of  these 
districts  were  added  to  their  dominions  by  the  conquests  of  that  prince. 
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These  princes  trace  back  their  origin  in  the  person  of  Jadoo  Eae  to  the  year 
SamTat,  415,  or  a.d.  358,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Gond  Ehja 
Nagdeo,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Gnrha.  Mundala  was  added  to  their  do¬ 
minion  by  Goptd  Sh,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  that  prince,  about  the  year  a.d.  634, 
in  the  conquest  of  the  district  of  Marroogurh  from  the  Gond  chiefs,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  ancient  Haihaibunsi  sovereigns  of  Rutunpore  and  Lahnjee.  That  this 
ancient  family  of  R&jputs,  who  still  reign  at  these  places,  reigned  oVer  Mundala  up 
to  the  year  a.d.  144  or  Jiamvat,  201,  was  ascertained  from  an  inscription  in  copper 
dug  up  during  the  reign  of  Kizam  Sh  (a.d.  1749)  in  the  village  of  Dearee  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  place.  This  inscription  was  in  Sanskrit  upon  a  copper  plate  of  about 
two  feet  square,  and  purported  to  convey,  as  a  free  religious  gift  from  a  sovereign  of 
the  Haihaibunsi  family,  the  village  of  Dearee  in  which  it  was  found,  to  Deodatt,  a 
Brhhman,  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  plate  was  preserved  in  the  palace  with  the 
greatest  care  up  to  the  year  1780,  when  it  was  lost  in  the  pillage  of  the  place,  and  all 
search  for  it  has  since  proved  fruitless.  There  are,  however,  several  highly  respectable 
men  still  living  who  often  saw  it,  and  have  a  perfectly  distinct  recollection  of  its 
contents.  How  and  when  the  Gonds  succeeded  this  family  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Mundala  we  are  never  likely  to  learn  ;  nor  would  it  be  very  useful  to  inquire. 

This  family  of  Haihaibunsis  reigned  over  Lahnjee,  formerly  called  Chumpanuttu ; 
Eutunpore,  formerly  called  Monepore ;  Mundala,  formerly  called  Muhikmuttce  (Ma- 
hikmati) ;  and  Sumhulpoie  (Sambhalpur). 

The  Gurha  Mundala  dynasty  boast  a  Eajpoot  origin,  though  they  are  not  recog¬ 
nized  to  he  genuine.  Tradition  says  a  soldier  of  fortune  from  Kandiesh,  Jadoo  Eac, 
entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  Haihaibunsi  sovereigns  of  Lahnjee,  and  accompanied 
him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  source  of  the  Herbudda  at  Amurkuntuk,  and  eventually, 
in  S.  415= A.D.  358,  succeeded  the  Gond  Ehja  of  Gurha. 

■When  Jadoo  Eae  succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne  he  appointed  Surbhec 
Partuk  as  his  prime  minister,  and  we  have  some  good  grounds  to  believe,  what  is 
altogether  singular  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the  descendants  of  the  one 
reigned  as  sovereigns  of  the  count^  for  a  period  of  fourteen  hundred  years  up  to  the 
Saugor  conquest  in  Samvat  1838,  or  a.d.  1781 ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  the 
other  held  the  ofiS.ee  and  discharged  the  duties  of  chief  ministers  for  the  same  period. 
Among  the  sovereigns  during  this  time,  there  are  said  to  have  been  fifty  generations 
and  sixty- two  successions  to  the  throne;  and  among  the  ministers  only  forty  gene¬ 
rations.  This  would  give  to  each  reign  something  less  than  twcnty-thioc  years.  In 
1260  years  France  had  only  sixty-three  kings,  or  one  every  twenty  years.  ^ 

I  shall  here  give  a  list  of  the  sovereigns,  with  the  number  of  years  each  is  said 
to  have  reigned.^  This  list,  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Prem  NaiTain,  the  53rd  of  this 
line,  is  found  engraven  in  Sanskrit  upon  a  stone  in  a  temple  built  by  the  son  and 
successor  of  that  prince  at  Eamnugur,  near  Mundala.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  records  to  which  the  compile?,  Jygobind  Bajpao,  had  access;  and 
good  grounds  to  rely  on  the  authenticity  of  this  record  for  above  a  thousand  years 
may  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  different  temples  built  by  the  several  princes 
of  this  house,  bearing  dates  which  correspond  with  it ;  and  in  the  collateral  history 

.  1  In  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  Eomc  had  no  loss  than  seventy  Ccesars.  In  two 

hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Mamelukes  had  in  Egypt  forty-seven  sovereigns ;  and  a 
reigh  terminated  only  with  a  life.  The  Goths  had  in  Spam,  in  three  hundred  yours 
thirty-two  kings.  ’ 

^Wq  have  not  altered  the  system  of  orthography  followed  by  the  author,  although 
at  variance  with  Sir  W.  Jones’  scheme,  because  there  arc  some  names  for  which  wo 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  the  classical  equivalents. — J.  B. 
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of  the  Muhammadans  and  others  who  invaded  these  territories  during  their  reign. 
The  inscription  on  the  stone  runs  thus:  ‘Friday,  the  29th  of  Jet^  in  the  year 
Samvat,  1724  (ad.  1667),  the  prince  Hirdee  Sa  reigning,  the  following  is  wiitten 
by  Suda  Sco,  at  the  dictation  of  Jygobind  Bajpae,  and  engraved  by  Singh  SCi,  Bya 
Ram,  and  Bhagi  Rutoc.’ 

As  an  instance  which  collateral  history  fuimishes  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  record,  it  may  be  stated  that  Ferishta  places  the  invasion  of  Gurha  by  Asuf  in 
the  year  Hijia  972,  or  a.d.  1564;  and  states  that  the  young  prince.  Beer  Narain, 
had  then  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  The  inscription  on  the  stone  w^ould  place 
the  death  of  Bulput  Sa,  his  father,  in  Sanivat  1605,  or  a.d.  1548,  as  it  gives  1190 
years  to  the  forty-nine  reigns,  and  the  first  reign  commenced  in  415.  The  young 
prince  is  stated  to  have  reigned  fifteen  years,  and  tradition  represents  him  as  three 
years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death.  This  would  make  him  eighteen  precisely,  and,  added 
to  1548,  would  place  the  invasion  1563  a.d. 


^  I  ours . 

1  Jadoo  Rae,  An.  Sam.  415,  remiiod  5 

r»  -n  r .  n.  _  •  1  i  ° 


2  Madhoo  Singh,  his  son  . .  33 

3  Jugurnath,  ditto .  25 

4  Ragoiiath,  ditto  .  64 

5  Roder  Deo,  ditto .  28 

6  Beharce  Singh,  ditto  .  31 

7  Nursing  Deo,  ditto .  33 

8  Sooimj  Bhan,  ditto  .  29 

9  Bfis  l3eo,  ditto .  18 

10  Gopfil  Sfi,  ditto  .  21 

11  Bhopfil  Sfi,  ditto .  10 

12  Gopeenfith,  ditto .  37 

13  Rfiinchund,  ditto . 13 

14  Soortau  Singh,  ditto  .  29 

15  Ilnrcchur  Deo,  ditto  .  17 

16  Kishun  Doo,  ditto  .  14 

17  Jugut  Sing,  ditto .  9 

18  Miilia  Sing,  ditto . . .  23 

19  Dooijnn  Mul,  ditto .  19 

20  Jeskurun,  ditto .  36 

21  Bortapadit,  ditto .  24 

22  Juschnml,  ditto  .  14 

23  Munohur  Singh,  ditto .  29 

24  Gobmd  Singh,  ditto .  25 

25  Ramchund,  ditto .  21 

26  Kurun,  ditto .  16 

27  Rutuii  Soyn,  ditto  .  21 

28  Kuiuul  Nync,  ditto . 30 

29  Beer  Singh,  ditto .  7 

30  Nurhur  i)oo,  ditto  .  26 

31  TToo  Bobun  Rae,  ditto  . «  28 

32  Brethoc  Rao,  ditto  . .  21 

33  Bhartea  Chuud,  his  son  .  22 

34  Mudun  Singh,  ditto .  20 


n  .  Years. 

35  Okiir  Seyn,  his  son,  reigned  .  36 

36  Ram  Subce,  ditto .  24 

37  Tarachund,  ditto .  34 

38  Odee  Singh,  ditto .  15 

39  Bhun  Mittor,  ditto  .  16 

40  Bhowany  Das,  ditto .  12 

41  Sco  Singh,  ditto  .  26 

42  Huniaracn,  ditto .  6 

43  Snhul  Singh,  ditto  .  29 

44  Raj  Singh,  ditto  .  31 

45  Dadec  Rae,  ditto .  37 

46  Goruk  Dus,  ditto .  26 

47  Arjun  Singh,  ditto  .  32 

48  Sungram  Sfi,  ditto  .  50 

49  Dulput  Sfi,  ditto  .  18 

50  Boernaraen,  ditto . ^15 

51  Chundcr  Sfi,  his  paternal  uncle  ...  12 

52  Mudkur  Sfi,  Iris  son.... .  20 

53  Brcm  Naracn,  ditto .  11 

54  Iliidec  Sfi,  ditto  .  71 

55  Chuttcr  Sfi,  ditto .  7 

56  Kusurcc  Sfi,  ditto .  3 

57  Nurind  Sh, ditto  (o5.  A.D  1731)  44 or 54 

58  Mohraj  Sa,  ditto . ; .  11 

59  Scoraj'Sfi,  ditto  (o5.  a.d.  1749)  ...  ^7 

60  Doorjun  Sfi,  ditto .  2 

61  Nizam  Sfi,  his  paternal  uncle  (o5. 

1776  A.D.)  .  27 

62  Nurhur  S5,  his  nephew,  son  of 

Dliun  Singh,  brother  of  Ni¬ 
zam  Sh,  but  of  a  diiTeront 
mother  {nh.  1789) .  3 

63  Somere  Sfi,  ditto,  9  months  {ob.  1804) 


At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Sungrfim  Sfi  the  dominion  of  the  Gurha  Mundala 
rfijas  extended  over  fifty-two  districts,  but  it  is  believed  that  ho  received  from  his 
father  only  three  or  four  of  these  districts. 


1  [Tuvasion  hy  AsufKlifin,  the  imperial  viceroy  at  Kurha  M{uTikpilr,in  1564  a  d.] 
*  [Invasion  by  Balajoo  Bajeo  Rao,  a.d.  1742.  See  also  Captain  Foils’  Iiiscription, 
‘  As.  Ros.’,  vol  XV.  p.  43.7] 
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[The  two  inscriptions  which  follow  refer  more  or  less  to  localities 
proximate  to  the  site  of  the  country  whose  history  forms  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  remarks.] 


Inscription  fi'om  Khajrao^  near  Chhatarpur,  dated  1019  Samvat  —  ^Q2  a.d. 


1  Nannuka. 

2  Yag  Yati. 

3  Yijaya. 

4  Yihala. 


5  Sri  harsa. 

6  Yaso-dharma  deya. 

7  Banga. 

8  Jaya-varma  deva. 


This  inscription  possesses  an  adventitious  interest  in  the  fact,  recorded  in  its  text, 
relative  to  its  having  been  engraved,  1st,  in  irregular  letters  ;  2ud,  in  clear  character ; 
and  3rd,  54  years  afterwards  (S.  1173),  re-engraved  in  Kalcuda  characters. — ‘Jour. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.^,  vol.  viii.  p.  160. 


Kumbhi  (35  miles  JI.E.  of  Jabalpu7')  Saugor  territory :  Inscription^  S.  932  =  a.d.  876. 
Dynasty  entitled  Kula-Ghun. 


1  Yuva-Bhja-deva,  a  descendant  of 

Kartta  Yiryya,  of  the  race  of 
Bharat. 

2  KokaUa. 

3  Gangeya-deva. 

“‘Jour.  As.  Soc,  Beng.’,  vol.  viii.  p.  481. 


Karna-deva. 

Yasas  Karma-deva. 
Gaya  Kama. 

Kara  Singha. 
Yijaya  Singha. 


[Mr.  Ommanney,  in  forwarding  the  Mnltaye  plates,  of  which  the 
translation  is  subjoined,  prefaces  them  with  a  few  remarks : — ] 

There  are  no  such  names  as  Datta  Ehja,’  Govinda  Rhja,  M^iswaniika  Rhja,^  or 
Kanda  Ehja,  in  the  catalogue  of  Garha  Mandala  E&jas.  They  may  he  descendants 
of  Bakht  Buland  of  Deogarh  B§.laghat,  hut  it  is  not  probable.  It  appears  that  they 
were  Rahtors  (Rashtra  kutas),  but  still  they  were  called  Ghorowa  or  Gond,^  which 
induces  me  still  to  think  they  must  have  reigned  somewhere  in  these  parts.  The 
villages  mentioned  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  in  name  to  any  in  this  district, 
nor  can  I  discover  any  at  all  like  them  at  Hoshang^bhd  or  Jubalpdr. 

[In  commenting  on  Mr.  Ommanney^  s  communication,  Prinsep 
adds : — ] 

One  of  the  most  obvious  corrections  is  that  of  the  name  on  the  seal,  and  in  the 
second  line  of  the  third  page,  where  the  plate  is  much  worn,  viz.,  Yudhasura  in  lieu 
of  Yudhhstara,  which  the  Sadr  Amin  apparently  supposed  a  corruption  of  Yudhish- 
thira  The  first  name  also  read  as  Datta  Rfija  should  be  Durgga  Raja. 

But  the  most  material  correction  applies  to  the  date,  which  Mr.  Ommanney 
interprets  as  Samvat  1630,  or  A.n.  1573.  The  alphabetical  type  at  once  proves  that 
this  supposition  is  many  centuries  too  modern,  nor  do  I  clearly  see  how  the  pandit 
could  so  far  have  misled  his  master  in  the  translation,  seeing  that  the  text  is  read  by 
Mr.  Ommanney  himself  and  the  pandit  dateshu  shatkena  trins'oUareshu.  The 


^  I  read  this  name  Durgga  Rfija  — J.  P. 

2  The  Sadr  Amin  reads  Mhswmaika  Rhja ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  text  should 
be  understood  as  Srimat-Swamika  Raja.— J.  ]?. 

3  The  word  supposed  to  be  Ghorowa  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  on  the  seal,  the 
surname  of  the  Raja,  Yudhfisura,  the  ‘hero  in  battle,’  so  that  the  connection  with 
the  Gond  tribes  cannot  be  thence  deduced.— J.  P. 
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obvious  meaning  of  this  is  six  hundred  and  thirty  besides, — just  about  the  period  we 
should  have  assigned  to  the  writing  on  comparison  with  the  Gupta  and  Gujar&.ti 
styles.  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  is  the  correct  reading,  or  that  the  era  can 
be.  assumed  to  be  that  of  Vikramhditya.  The  precise  letters  in  modern  character  are, 


Saha  hale  samvatsare  s'ateshtc  ?  ?  trins'ottareshu. 


Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  era  is  here  that  of  Saka  or  Salivhhana;  in  the  next, 
after  the  word  s'ateshUy  hundreds,  in  the  plural  number,  two  unknown  characters 
follow  which  may  be  very  probably  numerals.  The  second  has  much  resemblance  to 
the  modern  x:.  oi  eight,  but  the  first  is  unknown  and  of  a  complex  form ;  its  central 
part  reminds  us  of  the  equally  enigmatical  numeral  in  one  of  the  Bhilsa  inscriptions. 
It  may,  perhaps,  designate  in  a  cipher  the  word  anke  ^in  numerals,’  thus 

purporting  ‘  in  the  year  of  Saka,  hundreds,  numerically  eight,  and  thirty  over.’  A 
fertile  imagination  might  again  convert  the  cipher  into  the  word  eight,  after¬ 

wards  expressed  in  figures  ;  but  I  must  leave  this  curious  point  for  futme  elucidation, 
wavering  between  630  and  830  for  the  date  of  the  document,  which  in  either  case  is 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  such  records  yet 
brought  to  light  containing  a  date. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  MULTAYE  PLATES. 

(On  the  Seal)  Sri  Yudhhsura  (the  adopted  name  of  the  prince). 

Swasti!  Sprung  of  the  pleasing  lineage  of  the  Bashtrakfita  (Bahtor),  like  the 
moon  from  the  ocean  of  milk,  was  the  Piincc  Sri  Durga  B^ja  through  whose  con¬ 
ciliatory  conduct  to  the  meritorious,  and  his  vigorous  energy,  extending  his  rule  to 
the  ocean,  secured  him  the  good-will  of  both  parties  (his  friends  and  enemies).  His 
son  was  Govinda  Bhja,  whose  fame  was  earned  in  many  a  battle;  from  him  was  bom 
the  self- controlling  and  fortunate  Prince  Mhswamika  Bhja,  the  unrivalled,  whose 
valour  is  everywhere  the  theme  of  song,  who  never  turned  his  back  in  battle,  and  was 
always  victorious.  His  son  is  Sri  Nanda  Bhja,  much  respected  by  the  pious ;  hand¬ 
some,  accomplished,  humane,  faultless,  a  dreadful  avenger  {kdla)  on  his  enemies; 
foremost  of  the  aspirants  for  military  renown,  chief  of  the  dignified,  and  prominent 
among  the  active  and  intelligent,  the  very  tree  of  desire  [halpa  druma)  to  the 
necessitous. 

All  natural  and  acquired  qualities  seek  refuge  in  his  virtuous  breast,  a  firm 
Brhhmana— a  firm  Bhhgavatai — ^his  surname  is  Sri  Yuddhasura^  (the  hero  of  battle). 
He  hereby  proclaims  to  all  his  officers,  nobles,  and  the  holders  of  villages,  ‘  Be  it 
known  to  all  of  you  that  wc,  for  the  promotion  of  our  father  and  mother’s  virtues, 
consecrating  with  water,  present  to  Sri  Prabha  Chaturveda,  of  the  Kautsa  tribe,  the 
grandson  of  Mitra  Ohaturdeva,  and  son  of  Bana  Prabha  Chaturdeva,  the  village 
named  Jalau  Kuha,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Kinihi-vajarfi,  on  the  north  by  Pipparikfi, 
on  tlie  east  by  Jalukfi,  and  by  tfjanagrfima  on  the  south, —on  the  full  moon  of  the 
month  of  Kartika. 

Let  this  gift  ho  hold  nnobjectionablo  and  inviolate  by  onr  ovm  posterity,  and  by 
princes  of  other  lines.  Should  any  whoso  mind  is  blinded  with  ignorance  take  it 
away,  or  bo  accessory  to  its  resumption  by  others,  he  will  he  guilty  of  the  five  great 
sins. 

It  is  declared  by  the  divine  Yyhsa,  the  compiler  of  the  Yedas,  ‘Many  kings  have 


^  That  is,  a  rigid  disciple  of  Yish^u. 

2  Mr.  Ommanney  reads  ‘  Ghorowa  Sur  ’  (Ghorowa  the  Sanscrit  for  Gond),  but  the 
word  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  on  the  seal. 
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in  turn  ruled  over  this  earth,  yet  he  who  reigneth  for  the  time  is  then  sole  enjoyer  of 
the  fruits  thereof.  ‘  The  hestower  of  lands  will  live  sixty  thousand  years  in  heaven, 
but  he  who  resumes  it,  or  tabes  pleasure  in  its  resumption,  is  doomed  to  hell  for  an 
equal  period.' ' 

In  the  Shakabhl,  six^  hundred  and  thirty  years  over,  was  written  this  edict  (Shsa- 
nam)  :  Aula,  the  well-skilled  in  peace  and  war,  wrote  it. 

Table  XXXIY. —  Orissa,  Or-Desa,  or  Atlcala-Besa,  hod.  Cuttaclc. 

From  the  Yansavali,  and  E&,ja  Charitra,  in  the  Uria  language,  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Jagannhth,  a  record  supposed  to  have  been  commenced  in  the  12th  century. 
— Stirling’s  ‘Account  of  Cuttack.’  ‘  As.  Ees.,’  vol.  xv.,  p.  257. 

After  the  usual  detail  of  the  Mythology,  and  early  kmgs  of  India,  down  to 
yikram§,ditya.  ^ 

A.D. 

142  Bato  Kesari.2 
103  Tirbhoban  deo. 

236  Nirmal  deo. 

281  Bhima  deva. 

318  Subhan  deva.  Eakta  bahu  invades  Jaganndth  by  sea,  destroyed  by  an  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  sea,  that  also  formed  the  Chilka  lake. 

Indra  deva  was  captured  and  displaced  by  the  Yavanas,  who  reigned  for  146 
years. 

K.ESARI-VANSA  RESTORED. 

473  Jajati  (Yaydti)  Kesari,  capital  Jajepur. 

Suraj  Kesari. 

1  I  have  kept  here  Shatkena  as  read  by  Mr.  Omnianncy. — J.  P. 

2  Mr.  Stirling  says*^  that  ‘no  information  whatever  is  afforded  by  the  Orissa 
chronicles  of  the  origin  of  the  princes  called  the  Kesari  vamsa ;  the  founder  of  the  new 
dynasty  in  a.d.  473  was  Jajati  (Yayhti)  Kesari,  a  warlike  and  energetic  prince,  but 
who  he  was  or  whence  he  came  we  are  not  apprised.  He  soon  cleared  his  dominions 
of  the  Yavanas,  who  then  retired  to  their  own  country  ’  Perhaps  the  present  inscrip¬ 
tion  may  in  some  measure  remove  this  obscurity.  It  commences  with  the  conquest 
of  XJdhra  or  Orissa  by  Janamajeya,  the  king  of  Teliiiga.  It  is  possible  that  this 
alludes  to  the  prince  of  that  name  in  the  Pmunic  lists,  but  the  locality  of  his 
dominion  and  the  names  of  his  immediate  successors  are  wholly  different  fi  om  those 
of  the  Magadha  line,  and  their  history  is  circumstantially  told  as  of  events  transpired 
not  long  antecedent  to  the  Kesari  dynasty  of  Orissa.  His  son  was  Hirgharava,  and 
from  the  latter  was  born  Apavhia,  who  died  without  issue.  The  kingdom  was  then 
overrun  by  invaders  from  foreign  countries  (perhaps  the  same  designated  as  Yavanas 
in  Stirling’s  ‘Chronicles’),  when  Yichittravira,  another  descendant  of  Janemejaya 
reigning  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  possessed  himself  of  Orissa.  His  son  was  named 
Abhimanyh;  his  again  Chandihara;  and  from  the  latter  descended  Udyotaka  Kesari, 
whose  mother,  Koldvati,  created  the  temple  to  Siva  as  Brahmeswara.  The  date  of 
the  inscription  is  expressed  only  in  terms  of  the  reign,  but,  from  the  style  bf  the 
Devanhgari,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  to  bo  later  than  the  epoch  fixed  for  I,alat 
iTidra  kesari  (617  A.d  ),  TJdyotaka  Kesari  must,  then,  be  one  of  the  thirty- two  un¬ 
recorded  princes  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Kesari  lino  previous  to  tlic  establishment 
of  the  Gangavamsa  family  on  the  Cuttack  throne.  The  figure  3,  it  may  be  remarked, 
closely  resembles  the  ancient  form  of  this  numeral ;  the  8  is  nearly  of  the  modern 
shape. 

[The  following  is  the  list  of  names  supplied  by  this  inscription :— ] 

1.  Janamejaya. — 2.  Dirgharava.— 3.  Apavhra. — 4.  Vichitravira. — 5  Abhimanyu. 
— 6,  Chandihara. — 7.  Udyotaka  Kesari. — On  the  3rd  of  the  light  haU*  of  Iffialguna 
of  the  Samvat  18,  of  the  victorious  reign  of  rhja  Udyotaka  Kesari  Deva,  who  was 
most  rich,  king  of  kings,  a  rhja  of  the  lunar  line  and  lord  of  Kalinga.  ‘  Jom*.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.’  October,  1837. 

a  ‘As.  Ees.,’  vol.  XV.,’  p.  265. 
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Ananta  Kesari. 

617  L&.lat  India  Kesaii,  built  the  Bhuvaneswar  temple,  657. 

Thirty-two  reigns,  extending  455  years.  Cuttack  built,  989. 

GANGA-VANSA.  ,  Tribhuvana.  i 

1131  Churang,  Saranga  deva,  or  Chor  Ganga,  invaded  Orissa.  )  Mala  Deva. 
1151  Gaiigeswara  deva,  extended  dominions.  j  Proli. 

1174  Ananga  Bliim  deo,  ascended  Gajapati  throne;  endowed  Jagan-  xBudradeva. 

nhth  ;  struck  coin  ;  title  Rawat  Eai.- 
1201  Rhjeswara  deo. 

1236  llhja  Narsinh  deo,  built  Kanhrak  (black  pagoda)  1277. 

FIVE  NAIiA  SINHAS  AND  SIX  BHANUS,  CALLED  THE  SUBAJ-VANSA  E.AJAS. 

1451  Kapil  Indra  deo,  adopted  by  the  last  Bhhnu,  assisted  Telinga  Rhja  against 
Mvisalnums,  1457. 

1471  (Ilimbor  ^  Rai  of  XJria,  according  to  Ferishta.) 

1478  Pursotteni  deo,  coinpiers  Conjcvcrain. 

1503  Pert'ib  Rudra  deo,  left  thirty-two  sons,  all  murdered  by 
1524  Govind  deo,  his  minister. 

1531  Rerthb  Chakra  deo,  the  last  of  the  dynasty. 

1539  Karsiiiha  Jenna,  deposed  by 

1550  Telinga  Mukunk  deo,  (Haiichandan)  invaded,  and  sovereignty  of  Orissa  over¬ 
thrown,  by  King  of  Bengal,  1558. 

^  This  inscription  is  stated  to  be  engraved  on  a  slab  about  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
which  is  to  be  found  close  to  the  temple  of  Rudradeva  at  Warangal,  the  modern  name 
for  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tclingana  ihjas,  called  in  this  inscription  ArumJeunda- 
pura  or  patana.  The  inscription, — that  is,  its  commencement  and  close,  excluding 
the  Sanskrit  slokas,— is  in  an  old  dialect  of  mixed  Tclugu  and  Oorya.  It  is  valuable 
as  containing  the  genealogy  of  rhja  Rudradeva,  and  as  showing  that  the  previous 
dynasty  established  at  Warangal  was  overcome  and  displaced  by  his  father,  called 
Proli  rfija.  The  inscription  givc.s  an  authentic  date  also  for  the  reign  of  Rudradeva 
in  Tclingana,  viz.,  1054  Saka,  corresponding  with  1132  a.d.,  and  shows  this  to  he 
the  rhja,  called  in  the  temple  annals  of  Jagannath,  Churang  or  Chorgnnga,  who  is 
said  to  have  overrun  Katak  coming  from  the  Karnatik,  and  to  have  founded  or 
estahlished  the  Gunga-vansa  dynasty  in  the  very  year  of  this  inscription,  viz.,  1054 
Sakiu  Rfija  Rudradeva  is  mentioned  as  a  benefactor  of  Jagannath,  and  Katak  is 
inclu(l(‘d  in  the  boundaries  which  arc  assigned  to  his  dominions  at  that  period.  These 
ar{‘  deserilxal  in  the  inscription  as  extending  as  far  as  the  sea  to  the  east ;  the  Sree 
Saila  ?  momitainH  to  the  south  ;  as  far  in  aiudher  direction,  which  must  he  west,  as 
Bakataka ;  while  to  the  noith  his  rule  extended  as  iar  as  the  Malyavanta,  now  per¬ 
haps  tiie  Malyagiri,  mountain,  west  of  Balcswar.— 1.  Tribhuvana,  a  groat  warrior,  of 
the  Kdkalya  race. — 2.  Mala  Bova,  ^  chief  of  the  Kakalya  rfijas.’-— 3.  Proli  r&ja,  the  son 
of  Mala  Beva,  reduces  Govind  rkja,  king  of  Tailapa?  gives  back  his  kingdom  to  the 
king  of  Erha;'^  conquers  and  brands  the  founder  of  Khdha?  in  Mantra-kutnagar, 
and  because  the  Erha  rfqa  declines  to  join  in  the  expedition,  expels  him  afterwards 
from  liis  rfij. — 4.  Rudradeva.  Ascendancy  gained  by  Bliiraa  rCija  (half-brother  of 
Rudradeva),  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the  Gokurna  rhja,  the  Chorh^daya  rdja, 
and  tiie  king  of  Tailapa;  inllatcd  with  these  successes,  ho  ventures  to  defy  Rumadeva. 
Bldma  ilii's  in  terror. 

'-i  [Bhubanoswa  (in  Orissa)  Inscription.  ^  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Bong.,'  vol.  vi.,  p.  278. 
^Anhjanka  the  hrotlior  of  ‘‘an  excellent  man,’^  who  had  come  to  the  throne 

through  marriage  with  Suramh,  the  daughter  of  Ahirama.'  Prinsep  adds,  ‘  the  date  of 
Ananga  Bhima  also  agrees  closely  with  what  was  assumed  from  the  style  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  Samvat  32  of  the  Basu-deva  slab  (inscription  in  As.  Soo.  Museum, 
voL  vi.,  p.  88,  ‘Jour.  Ah.  Sec.  Bciig.^.  Xt  will  hence  become  a  question  whether 

^  The  pundits  say  this  is  not  Orissa,  which  always  in  the  old  dialects  is  written 
Oordha  Bcs. 
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E-HUBDA  BAJAS;  BHXJI-VANSA,  OB  ZEMINDABI  RACE, 

1580  Ramchandra  deo,  titular  R&ja  under  Alibar. 

1609  Pursottem  deo.  Afghan  incursions. 

1630  Narsinh  deo. 

1655  Gangadhar  deo. 

1656  Balbhadder  deo. 

1664  Mukund  deo. 

1692  Dirb  Sinh  deo. 

1715  Harikishen  deo. 

1720  Gopinhth  deo. 

1727  Ramchandra  deo.  Boundary  much  reduced. 

1743  Birkishore  deo.  Mahratta  depredations. 

1786  Dirb  Sinh  deo,  attached  to  N&gpur,  1755-6. 

1798  Mukund  Deo,  deposed  by  the  English,  1804. 


Table  XXXY. — Rajas  of  ITepdl. 

The  mythology  of  NepM  commences,  like  that  of  Kashmir,  with  the  desiccation 
of  the  valley,  for  ages  full  of  water,  by  a  Muni  called  ISTaimuni)  whence  the  name  of 
the  country  Naiphla),  whose  descendants  swayed  the  sceptre  for  near  500  years. — 
Kirkpatrick’s  ‘Nipal.’ 


B.c.  3803  Bhurimah^gah  (adjusted  back 
at  18  years  per  reign, 
B.c.  844  ?) 

3795  Jayagupta. 

3722  Perma<^unta 
3631  Sri  Hmrkh. 

3564  Bhimagupta. 

3526  Munigupta. 

3489  Bishengupta. 


B.c.  3423  Jayagu|)ta  II.,  overcome  by 
Rhjputs  of  the  Tcrai, 
near  Janakpur,  b.c.  700  } 
3211  Bal  Sinha,  descendant  of 
Mahipa  GopMa. 

3302  Jaya  Sinha. 

3281  Bhuwhni  Sinha,  overcome  by 
the 


KEBBAT  TBIBE  OF  EASTERN  MOUNTAINEERS. 


3240  YeUang,  adjusted  date,  b.c. 

2949 

646? 

2910 

3150  Daskham. 

2854 

3113  Balhncha. 

2794 

3081  Kingli. 

2723 

3040  Henanter, 

2667 

2990  Tuskhah. 

2627 

Srupast. 

J ety  dastri. 
Panchem. 
King-king-king, 
Sdnand. 

Thiimd. 


these  figures  are,  in  all  cases,  to  be  referred  to  a  Cuttack  era,  or  whether  the  same 
Devanhgarf  alphabet  was  in  use  from  ShekawCiti  to  Benares,  Dinajpur,  and  Orissa,  in 
the  12th  century,  while  each  prince  had  then  an  era  of  his  own.'  *  Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.,'  vol.  vi.,  p.  280.’] 

[The  fellow  inscription  alluded  to  is  to  the  following  effect : 

This  inscription  is  without  date ;  but  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  names  of 
persons  mentioned  will  probably  render  the  fixing  of  its  age  an  easy  matter  to  those 
conversant  with  such  subjects.  It  was  composed  by  a  pandit  named  Sri  Vhchaspati, 
in  praise  of  a  brhhman  of  rank  and  learning,  styled  Bhatta  Sr£  Bhava-deva,  and  his 
family ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  slab  on  which  it  is  ongi-avcd  must  have  been 
affixed  to  some  temple  of  which  Bhava-deva  was  the  founder.  The  individuals  of 
this  family,  whose  names  are  given,  are— 1.  Shvama  Muni,  the  root  of  the  gotra  or 
line. — 2.  Bhava-deva  1st,  a  descendant  of  the  above,  whose  elder  and  younger 
brothers  were  Mahfi-deva  and  AttahOsa.— 3.  RathStuga,  son  of  the  above,  who  had 
seven  younger  brothers.— 4.  Atyanga,  son  of  the  above.— 5.  Budha,  son  of  the  above, 
sumamed  Sphurita.— 6.  Adi-deva,  son  of  the  above.— 7.  Govardhana,  son  of  the 
above,  whose  mother’s  name  was  Devakf.— 8  Bhava-deva  2nd,  son  of  the  above 
sumamed  Bhla-valabh£-bhujanga,  whose  mother’s  name  was  S4ngokA  and  who  was 
minister  to  R&ja  Harivarma-deva  and  his  son. 
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1073 

1153 

1157 

1164 

1280 


Eudra  deva.**^ 

Amrita  deva  (a  great  dearth). 
Sdmesar  deva. 

Baz  k§,]n  deva. 


1195 

1244 


Anya  mall— a  famine. 
Obhaya  mall,  ditto,  and  earth  ■ 


1246  Jaya  deva. 


1323 

1323 


Anwanta  mall  deva.  Khsias  and  Tirhnt  families  settled  in  Nephl,  Samvat 
1344,  A.D.  1287. 

Jayananda  deva. 

Jaya  sinha  mall. 

Jaya  Eaera  mall,  daughter  married  Hari  Chandra,  Eaja  of  Benares— his 
daughter,  E^  Lachmi,  succeeded,  but  was  deposed  by 
Jaya  deva,  who  was  dispossessed  of  the  throne  by 

Hara  sinha  deva,  Eaja  of  Simroun,  who  was  expelled  from  his  own 
dominions  by  the  Patan  sovereign  of  Dihli.  (See  below.) 

Belal  Sinha,  capital  Bhatgaon. 

Sri  deva  mall. 

NAya  mall. 

As  oka  mall. 

Jestili  mall. 

Jait  mall. 

^731  1600? Jaya  Eksha  Hall  (or  Jye  Eiish  Mull),  divided  Patan,  Khatraandu, 
Banepa,  and  Bhatgaon  between  his  daughter  and  three  sons. 


Newilr 

yeaa. 


790-800 

BHATGAON. 

Eaya  Malla. 

Bhu  Bhin  malla. 

Besson  malla. 

1669-79  Jaya  Chakra  mail. 

Newrir  year. 

BANEPA. 

Ean  Malla. 

KHATMANDU. 

Eatna  malla. 

'*  Trihoka  malla 

753 

1632 

Jaya  Prakhs  malla. 

Jagat  Johi  malla. 

777 

1656 

Prathp  malla. 

Jay  Jet  a  mitra  malla. 

783 

1662 

Jaya  Yoga  Prakhs  malla. 

816 

1695  Bhupati  Indra  maPa. 

816 

1695 

Jaya  Prakhs  malla. 

842 

1721  Eanjit  malla,  formed 

822 

1701 

Bhaskara  malla. 

alliance  with  Gurk¬ 

836 

1715 

Mahendra  malla. 

has,  which  ended  in 

843 

1722 

Jaya  Jagat  Jaya  malla. 

his  subversion,  and 

845 

17241 

1  Jaya  Yoga  Prakhs  mall, 

finally  that  of  all 
Nephl. 

874 

1753  j 

1  from  Patan. 

PATAN. 


NewUr  year. 

A  daughter. 

775  1654  Siddhi  Nara  Sinha. 

806  1685  ISTirman  Indra  malla, 
810  1689  Toga  Narendra  malla. 

816  1695  Mahipat  Indra  mall. 

817  1696  Jaya  vira  mahendra. 
827  1706  Jaya  Indra  maUa  deva. 
836  1715  ECridiah  Narasinha. 


Newdrycar. 

837  1716  Eishi  nirmal  deva. 

843  1722  Jaya  Zughir  Yoga 

malla  deva. 

840-42  1729-31  Jaya  Vishnu  malla. 
863  1742  Jaya  Yoga  Prakhs 

malla  deva. 

870  1749-5  Jaya  Vishnu  malla 

Agani. 


GtJEXHALI  DYNASTY,  DESCENDED  PKOM  THE  UDAYAPUH  nXjPtJTS,  OCCUPIED  KEMAON 
AND  NOAKO'T,  POR  SIX  OR  EIGHT  GENERATIONS,  PRIOR  TO  CONQUEST  OP  NEpXd. 
A.S. 

1690  1768  Prlthinarayan  Shh. 

1693  1771  Perthb  Sinha  Shh  deva. 

1697  1775  Ean  Behhdur  (Behhdur  Shh  regent),  deposed  by  nobles,  1800. 
1722  1800  Grirwan  Yudh  Vikrama  Shh  deva. 


^  [The  dates  in  the  Kewhr  cycle  inserted  in  this  table  were  written  in  by  Jas, 
Prinsep,  on  the  printed  page  of  his  own  copy  of  the  ‘  Useful  Tables,’] 
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A.S. 

1726  1804  Ran  BchCLdiir,  returns  from.  Benares,  deposed  and  assassinated. 

1727  1805  Girvan  Yudli  Vikrama  SSth  deva,  again. 

1738  1816  Rajendra  Vikrama  S&,h.  deva. 

The  Khatmandu  and  Patan  names,  and  all  the  dates  from  1632  downwards,  are 
confirmed  by  Nep^ilese  coins  in  my  possession,  collected  by  Dr.  Bramloy. — J.P. 


Table  XXXYI. — Rajas  of  Samangarha,  or  Bimroun^  in  the  Tardi, 

south  of  N'epdl. 


PHOM  KIRK.PATEICK. 

A.n.  844  Nfina  deva. 

Kanak  deva. 
ISTarsinha  deva. 
Rfima  Sinlia  deva. 
Bhad  Sinha  deva. 
Kann  Sinha  deva. 
1323  Ilara  Sinha  deva. 


FROM  HODGSON’S  LIST,  ‘  JOTJE.  AS.  SOC.’ 

vol.  iv.  p.  123. 

NStnyupa  deva,  founded  Simroun, 
A.D.  1097. 

Ganga  deva. 

Nara  Sinha  deva. 

Rhma  Sinha  deva. 

Sakti  Sinha  deva. 

Hara  Sinha  deva,  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  his  capital  and  take  refuge  in 
the  hills,  when  Simroun  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Tughlak  Shhh,  in  1323 
A.D.  See  above  for  his  connection 
with  the  Bhj  of  Kep^. 


Table  XXXVII. — Rajas  of  Bengal^  cajpUals,  Kanauj? — d-aur. 

AbuT  Fazl  enumerates  tlirco  Dynasties  anterior  to  the  family  of  Bhuphla,  which 
last  is  identified  by  inscriptions  found  at  Benares,  Monghir,  Dinajpur,  etc.,  viz.  . — 

The  family  of  Bhugrut  (Bhagiratlia),  Kshatriya— 24  princes,  reigned  2418  years. 

The  family  of  Bhojgorya,  Kaith— 9  princes,  reigned  250  years. 

The  family  of  Udsoor  (Adisur),  Kaith — 11  princes,  reigned  714  years. 

Then  follows  the  family  of  Bhuphl,  to  whoso  10  reigns  689  years  are  allotted, 
which  is  evidently  too  much ;  the  succession  of  names  differs  also  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  inscriptions. 


FEOM  Ann’L  FAZL. 

‘Ayin-iAkbari/vol.ii.p.21. 

Bhophla. 

1027  Dhirphla. 

1050  Dcophla. 
Bhiipatiphla. 
Dhanpatpfila. 
Bijjonphla. 

Ja;^ap&,la. 

Rhjaphla. 

5hla. 
phla. 


MONGHIE  TLATE.^ 

GopCila. 

Dhormaphla. 

Dcvaphla. 

BUDAL  PLATE. 

Rajaphla. 

Sdraphla. 

Nhrhyanphla, 

SAENATH  INSCEXPTION. 

Mahiphla, 

Sthiraphla. 

Vasantaphla. 

1017  Kumaraphla  (Fcr.) 


DINiJFUE  COFFEE-PLATE. 

LokapUa. 

Dhorrnaphla, 

Jayaphla. 

Dcvap&la. 
Khrhyanphla  ? 
(Two  names  illegible.) 
llhjaphla. 
Vi^ahaphla. 
Mahiphla,  atBcnares. 
Xayaphla, 

1027  Vi^ahapfila. 


1  The  Monghir  plate,  dated  23  or  123  Samvat,  evidently  refers  to  the  Bhnphla 
dynasty,  and  not  to  the  Yikramhditya  ora,  as  was  supposed  by  Wilkins. — J.P. 
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1063  Sukh  Sen. 

1066  Belal  Sen,  built  the  town  of  Gaur. 

1116  Lakshmau  Sen. 

1123  Mhdhaya  Sen. 

1133  Kesava  Sen. 

1151  Snra  Sen. 

1154  Nhr§-yana— Noujeb,  last  raja  of 
Abn’l  Fazl’s  list. 

Lakshmana. 

1200  Lakshmaniya. 

(See  Muhammadan  dynasties). 

1  [  ‘  The  puiport  of  the  whole  inscription  is,  a  grant  in  perpetuity  to  a  brhhman 
named  Iswara  deva  sarma,  of  the  Vatsa  tribe,  of  the  villages  of  Bhgille,  Bcttoghta, 
and  Udyamdna,  situated  between  four  equally  unknown  places  in  Banga,  or  Bengal : 
unless  Garhaghataka  be  Ghoraghhta  in  the  Binhjpur,  or  Vikramapiu*,  the  place  of 
that  name  in  the  Decca  district.  The  mention  of  tanks  of  fresh  water,  with  houses 
built  on  the  raised  banks  for  protection  against  inundation, — of  the  neighbouring 
jangal  in  the  west,  and  of  the  saline  soils,  is  in  favour  of  the  locality  being  in  the 
jB4kerganj  district  itself,  on  the  edge  of  the  Sundarbans,  where  sea  salt  is  stiU  manu¬ 
factured.  Probably  the  Chanda  Bhanda  tribe,  made  over  as  property  along  with  the 
soil,  may  have  been  the  poor  class  named  from  this  tract  (quasi  Sandabanda,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  generally  pronounced)  employed  in  the  salt  works,  and,  like  the  modern 
Molangis,  only  a  step  or  two  removed  from  slavery.  Be^arding  the  Vaidya  dynasty 
of  Bengal  (so  called  from  its  founder  bein^  of  the  medical  caste),  there  is  the  same 
uncertainty  as  in  almost  all  other  portions  ot  Indian  history.  Some  make  Adisur  the 
progenitor  •  he  who  is  stated  to  have  applied  to  the  reigning  king  of  Kanauj, 
kanyakubja,  for  a  supply  of  brhhmans  for  the  Bengal  provinces  ;  but  the  catalogues 
recorded,  on  good  authority,  in  the  ‘  Ayfn-i  Akbari,"  place  the  whole  of  the  Bhuphla 
dynasty,  extending  to  698  years,  between  Adisur  and  Sukh  Sena,  the  father  of 
Ballhla  Sena,  who  built  the  fort  of  Gaur.  No  mention  of  either  of  these  parties  is 
made  in  the  present  inscription,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  father  of  BaliMa  Sena  is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  Vijaya  Sena ;  and  as  this  is,  I  believe,  the  first  copper-plate 
record  of  a  grant  by  the  family,  we  should  give  it  the  preference  to  books  or  tradi¬ 
tions,  on  a  point  of  history  so  near  its  own  time  :  for  Kesava  Sena  is  but  the  fourth 
in  descent  mom  Vijaya  on  the  plate ;  or  the  fifth,  if  we  take  Abu’l  Fazl’s  list.  It  is 
curious  that  wherever  the  name  of  Kesava  Sena  occurs  on  the  plate  there  are  marks 
of  an  erasure ;  as  if  the  grant  had  been  prepared  duiing  the  reign  of  Mddhava  Sena, 
and,  on  his  dying  before  it  was  completed  (for  such  a  plate  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  engrave),  the  name  of  his  successor,  Kesava,  fortunately  happening  to  be  of 
the  same  prosodial  quantity,  was  ingeniously  substituted,  and  inutato  nomine^  tlio  en¬ 
dowment  was  completed  and  promulgated.  Kesava  must  liave  been  in  this  case  the 
brother  of  Mhdhava.  Little  of  the  historical  occurrences  of  Kesava’ s  reign  are  to  be 
gathered  from  the  inflated  eulogistic  stylo  common  to  this  species  of  composition.  It 
is  said,  in  general  terms,  that  he  kept  his  enemies  in  awe,  that  he  was  religious  and 
bountiful  to  the  priesthood.  The  title  of  Sankara  Gaureswara,  aj)plied  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  may  mean  cither  the  auspicious  family  of  the  city  of  Gaur,  or  it 
may  convey  a  sly  bint,  by  the  substitution  of  (mixed  race)  of  the 

inferior  caste  of  the  Sena  dynasty.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  miraculous  descent  of 
BalBda  Sena,  as  before  remarked  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  worshipped  S'iva  for  many 
hundred  years  (in  former  generations)  to  obtain  so  famous  a  son  as  Lakshmana  Sema, 
— who  seems  to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  family,— erecting  pillars  of  victory  and 
altars  at  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  Jagannhiha,  It  may,  however,  bo  reasonably  doubted 
whether  these  monuments  of  his  greatness  ever  existed  elscwliore  than  in  the  poet’s 
imagination.  The  date  of  the  grant  is  very  clearly  written  in  the  lowermost  line 
sammt  Zjyaistha  dim  ...  hut  the  rest  is  not  legible.  The  third  year 
doubtless  refers  to  the  reign  of  Kesava  Sena,  which  brings  the  age  of  the  plate  to  the 
year  1136  of  our  era.’] 


B.\KERGANJ  INSCRIPTION,^  1136  A.D. 
Vijaya  Sena. 

BallMa  Sena. 

Lakshmana  Sena. 

Kesava  Sena. 
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Table  XXXyilL — Rajas  of  Assam — anciently  Kamru^. 

The  best  authority  is  a  Native  History  (‘Assam  Buranji’)  by  Huliram  Dhaikiyhl 
Phukan,  of  Gohhti,  Bengal,  era  1236.  ‘As  Jour.,’  1830,  p.  297  ;  also  Mr.  Scott’s 
MS.  Notes,  arranged  by  Dr.  McCosh. — Buchanan  is  not  to  be  trusted  prior  to  Budra 
Sinha.  [Tezpur  inscription,  ‘Jour,  As.  Soc.  Beng.’  vol.  ix.,  p.  766.] 

After  bringing  down  the  genealogies  to  the  Kshatriya  dynasty  of  Dravir  (Dharm- 
aphla,  etc.,  who  invited  brhhmans  from  Gaur  to  his  court,  north  of  the  Brhhmaputra ! ) 

brXhmaputiia  dynasty,  240  yeaus. 

Shushnku,  or  Arimatu,  built  fort  of  Vidyagarh. 

Phainguya,  an  usurper  of  the  race  of  Kumuteshwar. 

Gujanke,  former  line  restored. 

Sliukaranku. 

Mriganku,  without  issue ;  died  a.d.  1478. 

Assam  divided  into  12  petty  states. 

1498  - invaded  by  Dulal  Ghhzi,  son  of  Hosain  Shhh. 

Musundhr  Ghazi. 

Sulthn  Ghihsuddfn;  after  whom  12  states  restored,  of  which  Nara,  east  of 
Saumar,  had  been  gradually  rising  into  power  since  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century. 

INDBAYANSA  (iNDU)  DYNASTY. 

1230 }  Chu-kapha,  became  independent,  and  spread  conquests,  surnamed  Asama 
(unequalled),  whence  Assam. 

1268  Chu-toupha,  son,  defeated  the  Bhja  of  Cach^ir. 

1281  Clm-bcnpha. 

1293  ChU“kangpha. 

1332  ChU'khampha ;  valley  invaded  by  Muhammad  Shhh,  1337. 

1364-9  Interregnum  of  five  years  ;  when  the  ministers  installed 
1369  Chu-taopha,  a  relation,  conquered  Chhutiyas. 

1372  Chu-khhraothcpa,  a  tyrant,  killed  by  his  ministers. 

1405-14  Intcrrogiiuiu  of  nine  years. 

^  1414  Ohu-dangpha,  conquered  as  far  as  the  river  Kurutoya. 

1425  Chu-jhugpha,  his  son 

1440  Chu-phdlcpha,  ditto, 

1458  Chu-siugpha,  ditto 

1485  Chu-haiigpha,  ditto. 

1491  Chu-sirapha,  a  tyrant,  put  to  death, 

1407  Interregnum,  and  Ilosain  Shdh’s  invasion,  1498. 

1506  Ohu-humpha,  a  brother,  various  conquestst 

1549  Ohu-klunpha,  his  son,  built  Gurgram. 

1563  Chu-khrunpha. 

1615  Chu-ehainpha ;  introduced  reforms ;  protected  Dharmanhrain, 

1640  Chu-rdmpha,  a  tyrant,  dethroned.. 

1643  Ohu-chinpha.^ 

1647  Kuku-railchoya  Oohani,  dethroned  for  his  brother. 

1665  ?  Chukum,  or  Jnyadhwaja  Sinha,  adopted  Hindu  faith ;  defeated  Aurangzib’s 
general  ? 

162P  Chakradhwaja  (or  Brija)  Sinha,  built  fort  of  Gohhti;  (Shmagrya  deva, 
Me.  C) ;  repulsed  Aurangzib’s  general  ?  called  Chukum  ? 

1665  Kodayaditya  Sinha,  attempted  to  convert  the  people, 

1677  Ihxrhattia  Kimria. 

1681  Lorarhja,  for  some  reigns  confusion  prevailed  until 

1683^  Gachuliiara  Sinha;  his  son  Kana  set  aside. 

^  A.8. 1570,  A.D.  1648 — Smrffanard^dTij  also  called  Prat^ipa  Sinh,the  Hindu  name 
of  (Jenkins) ;  he  was  of  the  Dehingia  family,  who  took  the  name  of 

Narain ;  the  other  branch,  Toughonent,  took  the  title  of  Sinha,  — J.  P. 
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1689-1713*  Eudra  Sinha,  built  Eaugpur  and  Jorhiit;  bis  coins  first  bear  Bengali 
inscriptions. 

1715-21*  Siva  Sinha,  established  Hindu  festivals. 

1723-26*  Phuleswari,  his  wife,  acquires  sovereign  rule. 

1729-30*  Pramatheswari  devi,  ditto. 

1732-36*  Ambikfi  devi,  ditto. 

1738-43*  Sarweswari  devi,  ditto. 

1744*  Pramatha  Sinha,  made  equitable  land  settlement. 

1751*  Eajeswara  Sinha,  embellished  Eaugpur,  allied  with  Manipur. 

1771*  Lakshmi  Sinha  Narendra,  younger  son,  raised  and  deposed  by  minister. 
1779*  Gaurinfitha  Sinha,  his  son. 

1792*  Bharata  Sinha  Mah^m^ri,  conquers  Eangpur,  and 

1793*  Sarvananda  Sinha,  usurps  power  at  Baingmara. 

1796*  Bharata  Sinha  again  attempts,  but  is  killed. 

Gourinhtha  Sinha,  restored  by  British  ;  died  at  Jorhht. 

1808*  Kamaleswaia  Sinha,  or  Einnarhm,  not  crowned. 

Efija  Chandrakanta  Sinha  Narendra,  fled  to  Ava. 

Purandhar  Sinha,  great  grandson  of  Ehjeswara  Sinha,  expelled  by  Burmese, 
and 

Chandrakanta,  restored,  but  deposed  again,  and 

Yogeswar  Sinha,  raised  by  Assamese  wife  of  an  Ava  monarch,  under 

Menghi  Maha  Theluah,  the  Burmese  general  and  real  governor. 

1824  Burmese  expelled  by  English. 


1712*  Bate  of  Manipuri  square  coins. 

1763*  Persian  coins  of  Ehja  Mir  Sinh  of  Eangpur. 
1780*  Bengali  coins  of  Jayantea  E&,ja. 


Table  XXXIX. — Rajas  of  Manipur,  Mietliik,  or  MoglL  From  the 
Miehoula  or  royal  genealogical  roll^  Capt.  Remlertoris  MB, 


A.n.  Years. 

35  ?  Pakhungba,  reigned .  140 

174  Khoi .  90 

264  Tanuthingmang  .  100 

364  Koening  gualba  .  15 

379  Pensiba . 15 

394  Kanukhangba .  15 

411  Nanu  khainba  .  47 

428  Nanu  phamba  .  90 

518  Samuerang  .  50 

568  Kol  Thuoba .  90 

663  Nanuthinghong  .  100 

763  Khongtckcha  .  10 

784  Kaereleha .  15 

799  Yaraba .  22 

821  Ayangba  .  89 

91 Q  Nmgloucheng  .  39 

949  EipM  lal  Thaba  .  24 

973  Yanglao  kai  phamba  .  8 

981  Eerengba .  89 

1070  Laiyamba .  56 

1126  Loitongba . 30 

1156  Monyoirelba .  14 

1170  Eiwalthaba  .  30 


A.D.  Years. 

1 200  Thawhlthhba  .  36  ^ 

1236  Chingtanglalthaba  .  11 

1247  Thing  baisel  homba .  5 

1252  Puralthaba  .  16 

1268  Xhumomba  .  15 

1283  Moeramba .  24 

1307  Thangbilalthaba  .  22 

1329  Kongyamba .  31 

1360  Telhucba  .  19 

1399  Laizelba  . 5 

1409  POlseba .  24 

1437  Ninth oukhombo,  reigned .  35 

1472  Keyamba  .  40 

1512  Koeremba .  5 

1517  Lamchaigmanba  .  3 

1520  Nongyilphuba .  9 

1529  Kapomba . . .  17 

1546  Tangchomba . '. .  4 

1550  Chullamba  .  17 

1567  Muugyamba .  35 

1602  KhakOraba  . 55 

1657  Khulchouba . 14 

1671  Paikhomba  .  31 


*  These  dates  are  confirmed  by  coins  in  Marsden's  Num,  Or,  and  others  in 
Captain  Jenkins*  collection, 
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1702  CharS-irongba  .  12 

1714  Pamhaiba — Gharibnaw^z,  or 

Garmilni  P&,ja,  or  Myang- 

giiumba .  39 

1753  Kbakhilalthaba,  or  Oogat 

Shah .  3 

1756  Mingthoekhomba  —  Bharat 

Shhh .  2 

1758  Gouri  Sham — Maramba .  6 

1764  Chingthangkhomba,  or  Jaya 

Sinha,  Nongnangkhomba. .  2 


A  T). 
1766 
1767 
1793 
1801 
1806 
1812 

1824 

1834 


Years. 

Gouroe  Shhm  . 1 

Jaya  Sinlia  .  31 

Bobin  chandra .  3 

Modu  chandra  .  5 

Charjit  Sinha  .  6 

Marjit  Sinha,  expelled  by 
Barmas,  1819. 

Gambhir  Sinha,  brother,  re¬ 
gained  possession. 

Kirti  Sinha,  a  minor,  son  of 
ditto. 


Table  XL. — The  JTarapati,  or  Bholan  Dynasty  of  Karndta,  Dravira, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula.  Twenty-seven  Raj  as  ^ 
reigned  534  years. 

(Contemporary  with  the  Gajapati  and  Asrapati  Dynasties  ;  from  a  MS.  translated  by 

Buchanan.) 

A.T).  Years. 

266  ?  Utinga  Sholan,  reigned  .  32 

Ciilatunga  Sholan  .  18 

Bhjcndra  Sholan .  11 

Tiramadi  Canda  Sholan  .  13 

Carical  Sholan .  21 

Arundavan  Sholan  .  13 

Vomyara  Sholan  .  17 

Shhyangana  Sholan .  15 

Munalinda  Sholan  .  12 

Mavanedi  Canda  Sholan .  15 

Yakula  Sholan .  14 

Alaperinda  Sholan  .  8 

Tiraveratu  Sholan  .  15 


800.^  Shayangara  Sholan,  24  years;  the  MS.  makes  the  final  date  a.b.  288. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Narapati  dynasty,  Karnata  and  Dravira 
seem  to  have  been  sc^parated  from  the  sonthern  districts,  in  which  the 
Chora,  Cliola,  and  Pandava  lines  were  at  first  nnited  under  one 
sovereignty. 


Yeai'S. 

Arlcaiia  Cadamai  Canda  Sho¬ 


lan,  reigned .  62 

Jayam  Canda  Sholan  .  12 

Kirimi  Canda  Sholan .  20 

Tondaman  Sholan  .  12 

Buddam  Cattam  Sholan  .  45 

Shomuman  Sholan  .  11 

Ghingui  Canda  Sholan .  11 

Sundra  Pandia  Sholan  .  40 

Potthpa  Sholan  .  24 

Shingu  Yullanda  Sholan .  14 

Deva  Sholan .  10 

Shayanahatti  Sholan  .  15 

Yira  Sholan .  30 


TUIIITEEN  MAHA  EAJAS  OF  MADURA,  TANJORE,  AND  COIMBETORE,  REIGNED 
239  YEARS. 


XJdiamara,  reigned 

Jeya  deva . 

Lohita^ . . 

Ganga  dira  . . 

Yanui  deva  . 

Terupulinda . 

Patthviran  . 

After  winch  follow  the  Bolfil  E&jae  of  the  Karnhta,  and  the  petty  Polyger 
dynasties  of  Mhdura,  etc. 


Yoara. 
.  18 
.  19 

.  10 
.  11 
.  13 
,  34 
..  43 


A.n.  ,  Years 

Sri  Devanhtha,  reigned  .  38 

Malik  Arjana  .  7 

Adi  Racr  .  13 

Mahh  sustra .  16 

Yisuvesvara  . 8 

950  }  Chiudrabuti  . .  9 


1  During  this  dynasty  the  palace  of  Mhdura  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected. 
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Table  XLI. — Beldl  Rajas  of  the  Karndta.  Cajpital^  Bwdrasamudra. 

‘Nine  Princes  governed  above  the  Gb4ts  98  years,  and  afterwards  below  tbe  Gbtits 
111  years.’ — (Bncbanan,  ‘  Mysore,’  vol.  iii.  p.  112.) 

MACEIENZIE’S  ms  I  BUCHANAN,  VOL.  III.  P.  474. 


A.n  AD.  Years. 

984  Hayasala  Belala  r4ya.  P&j a  Bel&.la  Ildya,  reigned...  18 

1043  Vinaditya  Bel§la.  VkaB.  E .  11 

1073  Yarey&.nga  BeMa.  Cliinna  B.  B .  22 

1114  Vishnu  Verddhana  Belhla.  Deva  B.  E .  14 

1145  Vijaya  Narasinha  BelAla.  1016  Vishnu  verti  B.  E .  28 

1188  Vira  BeUla  Hari  B.  E .  19 

1233  Vira  Narasinha  deva.  Iniadi  B.  E .  17 

1249  Vira  Somes wara.  Visia  B.  E .  16 

1268  Vira  Narasinha,  taken  by  the  Buca  B.  E  .  22 

Muhammadans,  and  his  capital  China  Buca  B  E .  8 

destroyed  in  1310-11. 


Table  A- 

[Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Ser'nce,  some  years  ago 
(1836)  contributed  to  the  ‘Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.^  an  elaborate  rhume  of  a 
series  of  no  less  than  595  Hindu  inscriptions,  collected  chiefly  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  or  the  district  of  Hharwa ;  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Nizam’s  territories ;  in  Mysore,  the  Mangalore  collcctoratc, 
etc.  In  due  preface  to  his  table  of  results  deiived  from  these  especially 
authentic  documents,  I  prefix  an  outline  of  his  supplementary  remarks 
which  more  properly  form  an  introduction  to  the  inscribed  genealogies 
of  the  leading  race  : — ] 

‘  This  [the  Chalukya]  is  the  oldest  race  of  which  wo  find  satisfactory  mention 
made  in  the  records  of  the  Dekkan ;  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  tribe 
that,  under  the  general  name  of  Eajphts,  exercised  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the 

Northern  and  Central  India . The  names  anterior  to  Toilapa  deva 

(Saka  895)  are  given  on  the  faith  of  two  inscriptions,^  which  profess  to  bo  taken  from 
older  inscriptions  on  copper-plates  then  extant,’  supported  by  confirmatoiy  evidence 
of  a  like  nature.  ‘  From  these  authorities  we  learn  that  Jaya  vSinha  claims  to  bo 
descended  from  ancestors  previously  enjoying  royal  power,  of  'whom  59  reigned  in 

Ayodyapura  and  other  places  in  the  North,  or  in  Hindustan . 16  are 

then  described  as  reigning  after  him  in  the  Hekkan.  .  .  .  but  previous  to  them, 

two  other  families  or  races  had  possessed  it,  the  Kartas  and  the  Eattas,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  overthrown  by  Jaya  Sinha,  who  defeated  and  destroyed  Krishna,  the 
Eatta  Ehja.’ 

1.  Jaya  Sinha.  7.  Amara. 

2.  Eija  Sinha,  Jiana  Hagaha.  8.  Aditya  varma. 

3.  Pulakesi  (Saka  411).^  9.  Vikramhditva  (accession  Shka  615). 

4.  Kirtthivarma.  10.  Yinayfulitya,  Yudha  Malla. 

5.  Mangalisa.  11.  Vijayfiditya  (accession  Shka  617), 

6.  Satya  Sri  (eventually  a  family  desig-  12.  Vikramhditya  (accession  Shku  055) .3 

nation)  son  of  No.  4,  Shka  488. 

^  (1)  At  Ye-ur,  in  the  Nizam’s  Territory,  No.  4  of  Vikram.  II.  (2)  At  Ilandurki 
in  Tondur,  No.  141  of  Vikram  II. 

2  See  also  ‘  Bombay  Jonr.’  ii.  6 ;  Bulakesi’s  father  is  also  entitled  Kirti  Varma. 

3  See  also  Major  Le-Grand  Jacob’s  grant  of  this  monarch,  dated  S.  627  (a  n.  705). 
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“No  records  have  been  obtained  of  any  of  the  succeeding  names  in  the  li^t,  till 
the  time  of  Teila.” 


[Ee verting  to  the  original  text,  Mr.  Elliot  is  found  introducing  his 
more  especial  scries  of  documents  in  the  following  words  ; — ] 


‘  The  inscriptions  so  arranged  are  found  to  relate  to  four  dynasties  of  princes, 
reigning  over  the  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  India  now  denominated  the  Dak- 
shana,  or  Dekkaii,  but  at  that  time  Kuntala-desa.  The  capital  was  first  Kalyhn  (in 
the  Mulianimadan  province  of  Kalbarga),  and  subsequently  Devagiri,  now  the  modern 
city  of  Dowlutfibud.  The  limits  of  this  kingdom  appear  to  have  been  the  Nerraada 
on  the  N. ,  the  ocean  on  the  ;  the  line  formed  by  the  Kanarese  language  on  the 
S.E  ;  and  on  the  S.W.  they  would  include  the  provinces  of  Nuggar  or  Bidndr,  and 
of  Sun  da.  .  .  .  The  eastern  boundary  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  it 

is  probable  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Ghhts,  under  which  lay  the  kingdoms  of 
Kaliuga  and  Andhra. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


I.  — CUALUK.YA  DYNASTY. 


Name. 

Toilapa  deva . . . 

Satya  Sri,^  or  Irivi  Bhujanga  deva  . 

Vikramhditya  1.  or  Vibhu  vikram  . 

Jaya  Smha  deva  . 

Someswara  deva  I . 

Someswara  deva  II.  or  Soyi  or  Sovi-deva... 
Vikramaditya  II.  or  lialiYilcram  orPermadi 

raya  . 

Someswara  deva  III . 


Toilapa  deva  XI.  or  Nurmadi  Tcilap 
Someswara  deva  IV . . 


Title. 


Jagadeka  Malla  ... 
( Treilokya  Malla 

1  Ahawa  Malla . 

Bhimeka  Malla  ... 

Tribhuvana  Malla 
Bhuloka  Malla  ... 
Jagadeka  Malla  ... 
Tx'cilokya  MaUa  ... 
Tribhuvana  hi  alia 


Accession 

saka. 

895 

919 

930? 

940? 

I  962? 
991? 

998 

1049 

1060 

1072 

1104 


IX.— KALABlIUnJA  Olt  XALACHUNA  DYNASTY. 

12.  Vijala  deva  or  Bijala  .  Tribhuvana  Malla  .  1078 

13.  M’orari  Sovi  deva,  or  Vira  Vijala  or  Soincs- 

wura  deva  .  Bhuncka  Malla  .  1087 

14.  Sankama  deva .  Ahawa  Malla  . .  1098 

III.— YADAVA  DYNASTY  OP  DWAEA  8AMUDUA. 

15.  ViraBidlala . . .  1113 

16.  Kara  siinha  . .  . . 


ly.— YADAVA  DYNASTY  OP  DEVAGIIM, 

17.  1.  Ballam  dova . - . 

18.  2.  Jayatuga  deva  . . .  Jytphldev 

19.  3.  Simhana  deva  . 

20.  4.  Kaudarac  deva  or  Kanora  deva  . 

21.  5.  Mahfi  (leva  . . . . . 

22.  6.  Eamachandra  . . . 

23.  7.  Shankar  deva  . . . .  . . 

— ‘Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soo.’,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 


1110 

1115 

1132 

1170 

1182 

1193 

1232 


‘  Bombay  Jour.’  iii.  203.  The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  here  somewhat  differently 
stated:  3.  Fulakcsl;  4.  Klrthivarraa ;  5.  Satyfisrayaj  5.  Chandraditya ;  9.  Vihramh- 
ditya  (brother  of  5) ;  10.  Vinayaditya;  11.  vijayaditya;  12.  Vikramfiditya. 

1  Tlic  Khkrepfitan  inscription  (‘Bombay  Jour.’  i,  209)  describes  Satya  Sri  as 
reigning  in  the  Bhka  year  930  (a.d.  1008).  See  also  Major  G.  Le-Grand  Jacob’s 
Copper-plate  Charters  (‘  Bombay  Jour.’  xv,  97)  dated  S.  855  (a.d.  9.33). 
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Table  B. 

[I  also  annex  Mr.  Wathen’s  summary  of  tlie  Chalukya  dynasty  of 
tlie  South,  the  materials  for  which  have  also  been  derived  from  the 
authentic  sources  of  inscribed  copper-plate  grants  of  landy  etc. : — 1 


THE  CHALTJKTA  DYNASTT  OP  THE 

1.  Jayasinha  Vallablia  i.  Jagadekmalla^ 

(S4ka  371  a.d.  450)^  ‘re-estab- 
hsbes  ’  the  Ch^lukya  Hngdom. 

2.  Eana-r&ga  (Saka  391  ?  a.u.  470^. 

3.  Pulakesi,  Satydsraya  (Inscription 

‘Jour.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.’  vol.  v.  p. 
434)  (S^ka  411,  a.d.  490). 

4.  Kiiti-varma  (conquered  Naldroog  or 

Bed(^  ‘  conquest  oyer  the  Maurya 
and  liadamba  princes.’ 

5.  Mangalisa,  Satydsraija. 

6.  Neramari. 

7.  Aditya  varma. 

8.  Vikramhditya  I. 

9.  Yddha-malla. 

10.  Vijayhditya. 

11.  Vikram aditya  II. 

12  KCti- varma  II. 

13.  Taila-bhdpati  (devolutions,  etc.).^ 

14.  Bhima. 


SOUTH  (capital,  dhatapipuha). 

15.  Kiiti-varma  III. 

16.  Aphnhya  (restores  Chhlukya  power). 

17.  Vikramhditya  III.  Safydsraya, 

18.  Taila-bhiipa  II.  (conquers ‘^B&.shtra- 

kuta  Ehjas  of  Eanhstamblia  (Chan- 
dail,  in  Berar)  and  Karkara’). 

19.  Satyhsraya. 

20.  Jayasinha  II.  ( .5* ) 

21.  Dasa- varma. 

22.  Jagadeka  Malla.  (?) 

23.  Jayasinha  III.  entitled  Sri-Trithivi, 

Vdllahha  Mahdrdjddhirdja^  Fara- 
mesvara,  Farama-bhatdraka^  Sat- 
ydsraya,  etc.,  conquers  Pancha- 
drdnifla-nagara,  the  capital  of  the 
Chola  king,  and  seizes  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  seven  Ehjas  of  the 
Konkana.— Inscription  dated  Shka 
946,  A.D.  1025  (‘Join.  Eoy.  As. 
Soc.’  vol  ii.  880).'-^ 


[Mr.  Wathen’s  other  grants  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows  :] 

1.  Saka  894,  a.d.  973.  Kakka  or  Eakkalarhja  entitled  Amogha-varsha ;  capi¬ 
tal  Mankhera  in  the  Hydcrhbhd  country.  See  also  ‘Bombay  Jour.’  vol.  i.  p.  211, 
grant  dated  S^a  930. 

3,  and  4.  Shka  948  and  980.^  Sil&.ra,  Silyara,  or  Silhhhra  family  present  a  series 
of  eight  or  nine  princes  commencing  with  Kapard  (circa  900)  who  claim  to  rule  over 
the  Konkan. 

6.  Shka  1102.  Sri  Mata-Aparhditya-Ehja.  Konkana. 

7.  Shka  1127.  Five  local  Silhra  rhjas  enumerated. 

8.  S5,ka  1182.  Grant  by  a  minister  of  a  king  of  the  ChJilukya  race. 

9.  10.  Shka  1212  and  1194.  Yddava  family,  under  Ehma  Chandra  Beva  of 
Devhravati. 


Table  XLII. — Adeva  Rajas  of  Ttduva,  Andhra,  or  Telmgdna,  Capital 
WoragalU  or  Warancal, 

Nineteen  Adeva  E6jas  reigned  370  years  (211  years  ?)  supposed  to  be  the  eighteen 
princes  of  Andhra  descent,  prior  to  Prathpa  Kudra.'^ 

Tribhuvana  Malla  ECija,  of  Warangolla. 

A  8.  a.d.  Poli  E&ja  his  son, 

1084.  1162  Prathpa  riidra  built  a  temple. 

East  boundary  the  seashore ;  Sri  Saila  hills  (South  of  Ilydrabad) ; 
West,  Yakataka  country ;  North,  Moimtains  N.  of  Godavery.— J.i^ 

1  [See  grant  of  Govinda  Ehja  Ehshtra-kdta,  dated  S{ika  730,  a.d.  808.  ‘Jour. 
Eoy.  As.  Soc.’  vol.  v.  p.  350,  and  the  still  earlier  document  of  I)anti  Burga,  Shka 
675,  A.D.  763.1  ^  [See  also  Mackenzie  collection,  introduction,  cxv.] 

3  [Also  Shka  939 .  *  As.  Ees,’  vol.  i ;  and  Saka  1113  :  ‘  Trans.  Lit.  Soc.  Bombay,’ 
vol.  iii.]  ^  Sasanam  from  a  temple  at  Warangoll, 
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A.D.  Years. 

800  Sri  Ranga  A.E.  reigned .  25 

Vira  N^irayana  A.  R .  23 

Wobala,  A.  R .  21 

Siruvayanagada  A.  R .  22 

Pirungei  Endia  A.  R .  15 

Canda  GopSila  A.  R .  32 

Narasinba  A.  R .  13 

Cambuli  A.  R .  15 

Racan  A.  R .  22 


Years. 

Narasinba  A,  R .  8 

Dnia  A.  R .  12 

Sri  Pandia  A.  R .  9 

Vasu  deva  A.  R .  12 

Siric  Yirindi  A.  R .  15 

Cutia  deva  A.  R .  14 

R^tja  visia  Bujinga  .  12 

Salica  N&.r^yana  A.R .  10 

Pritbivadi  Bacukera  Sadicnn  ...  87 


Yira  Narasinba  A.  R .  12  | 

1167  Uricandi  Pratbpa  Rudra,  58  or  54,  ended  1221. 

Anna  Perama  .  77  supposed  subseq.uent  to  Mabratta  subjection. 


Tbo  Mlecbbas  (Mubamraadans)  followed,  and  Prat&.pa  Rudra;  whose  ofldcers, 
Hucca  and  Bucca,  raised  tbo  Yijyanagar  dynasty;  tbe  list  of  which,  in  Buchanan, 
vol.  iii.  p.  476,  differs  essentially  from  that  given  by  inscriptions. 


Table  XLIII. — Rajas  of  Chola  (^Ckola-mandeloory  Coromandel). 

(Including  tbe  country  now  called  tbe  Karnatic  below  the  Gbbts,  hod  Tanj'ore. 
Capitals,  in  Ptolemy’s  time,  Arcot ;  then  "Wariur,  near  Tricbinopoly ;  next, 
Kumbbabona,  and  lastly,  Tanjore.) — ^Yilson’s  Mackenzie  MSS.^ 


700-1*000  Kulottungi— others  say  3000 
E.o.  or  500  A.n.,  or  1200 
A.D. ;  built  temple  atTanga- 
pur,  or  Tanjore. 

Deva  Cbola. 

Sasisekbara, 

Siva  linga. 

918  ?  Vira  cbola. 

1100?  Keri  kala,  persecutor  of  Rb- 
mbnuja. 

Bbima. 

886  ?  Rbjarbjendra,  subdued  various 
countries. 

,  Vira  mbrtanda. 

Kirttivardbana. 

Vijaya. 


Kanaka. 

Sundara,  kiUed  a  Brahman. 

Kalakala. 

Kalybna. 

Bbadra. 

1407  ?  Pattira  Cbola  ?  last  according  to 
some  accounts. 

Kulottunga  Cbola— last  according 
to  others,  married  his  daughter 
to  48tb  Pandyan  prince,  who 
succeeded 

An  illegitimate  son  (Nanda  ?) 
founded  tbe  Tonda  Mandalam 
(Conjeveram) — also  annexed  to 
Pandya  kingdom, 


Table  XLIY. — Rdjas  of  Ohera  or  Konga  {comprehending  Salem  and 

Coimletore.) 


‘The  Kongadesa  R6ja kal  enumerates  twenty-six  princes.’— -Mackenzie’s  MSS. 


Yira  rbya. 
Govinda  rbya. 
Krishna  rbya. 
Kalivallabha. 
Govinda  11. 
Cbaturbhuja. 
Kumbra  deva. 
Trivikrama  deva. 
Kongani  vermb. 


Madhava  vermb. 

Hari  varmb. 

Yisbnugopa. 

Krishna  varmb. 

Bindikara. 

Burvaniti. 

Pusbkara, 

Trivikrama. 

Bbdvikrama. 


1  Wilson,  ‘Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.’,  vol.ui.  p.  110 ;  Dowson,  ibid,  vol.  viii.  p.  1. 
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Kongani  MahAdhirStja.  Malla  deva. 

Govinda  III.  Ganda  deva. 

Sivaga.  a.d.  Satya  vrS-kya  deva. 

Prithivi  Kongani  MaliadliirAya.  894  Gauttama  deva,  subdued  by  tbe 
P&ja  deva. 

Cbola  Eaja,  from  whose  descendants  it  passed  to  the  Bel^l  Bhjas  of  Maisur^ 
and  thence  to  the  Vijayanagar  dominion. 

[baeoda  tamba-patra. 

Dated  S^ka  734=812  a.b.  ‘Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng vol.  viii.,  p.  292. 
(L3.teswara^  kingdom;  capital,  Elapur.) 

1  Govinda  EAja.  5  Govinda  II. 

2  Earka.  6  Indra. 

3  Krishna.  7  Karka.] 

4  Dhruva. 


Table  XLY. — Pandyan 

Tradition  ascribes  seventy-four  princes,  of 

Kulottunga,  2000  n.c.  ^ 
Anantaguna. 

K^dabhOshana. 

Ehjendra  Phndya. 

Rdjeswara. 

Gambhira. 

Vansapradipaka. 

Puruhutajit. 

Pandya  vamsaputAkk. 
Sundareswara. 

Padasekhara, 

Varaguna,  united  Cbola  and 
Tonda  to  Mhdura. 

EAjendra. 

Suguna. 

Gbitraratha. 

Chitrabhushana. 

Ghitra  dhvaja. 

Chitra  verm  a. 

Cbitrasena. 

Cbitravikrama. 


Dynasty  of  Mddttra. 

whom  thirty-nine  names  are  extant, 
Udanta. 

E-cija  Charhmani. 

Eh]  a  Shrdula. 

Kulottunga, 

Yodlinna  pravira. 

Ehja  Kunjara. 

Eaja  Bhayankara. 

Ugrasena. 

Mahhsena. 

Satruujaya. 

Bhima'ratha. 

Bhimaparhkrama. 

Pratapa  Mhrtanda 
Vikrama  Kunjaka. 

Yuddha  Kolhliala. 

Atula  Vikrama. 

Atula  Kirtti. 

Kirttivibhiishana. 
Vamsasckliara,  founded  the  Ma¬ 
dura  College, 
Yamsacliuramani. 


Nayak  Dynasty — founded  by  Niigama  Kayak,  an  officer  of  Krishna  lUiya  of  Yijaya- 
nagar,  fourteen  princes. 


1530  Yiswanhth. 

Krishnapa, 

Yirapa. 

Yisvapa. 

Kumara  Krishnapa, 

Kasturi  Eanjapa. 

Mutu  Krishnapa. 

Yirapa;  died  1623, 

1623  Terumala,  or  Trimal,  1663. 
1663  Mutavirapa, 


Chokanhth;  died  1687. 

1687  Krishna  mutu  Yirapa. 

1695  Yijaya  ranga,  tmder  regency 
’  of  Mangamhl. 

1731  Yijaya  Kumhra,  do.  of  Minakshi 
rhni.  Fort  seis^ed  by  Mu- 
hainedans,  and  Mbdura  be¬ 
came  tributary  to  Nuwhb  of 
Carnatic,  and  afterwards  to 
the  British. 


^  Supposed  to  be  S^ongades  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  See  also  'Wilson’s  Mackeniiie 
MS.,  p.  198. 
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Table  XLYI. — Rajas  of  Vijayanagar. 

From  history,  inscriptions,  and  family  genealogy,  (see  *  As.  Ees.’,  yol.  xx.)  The 
latter  authority,  in  the  usual  manner,  deduces  a  direct  line  from  Pandu,  of  the  lunar 
dynasty,  imperfectly  following  the  Pauranic  lists  to  Chandrabija,  the  last  of  the 
Magadha  rhjas ;  to  whom  succeeds, 


Man-u. 

Nanda. 

Ehutanandi. 

Nandili,  who  has  two  sons,  Ses- 
hunandi  and 

Yeshauandi,  whose  fourteen  sons, 
ruling  over  Bylcmdesh,  are  dis¬ 
persed  by  two  invaders,  Amitra 
and  Durmitra ;  and  seven  fled 
to  Andhradesa,  or  Telingana, 
where 

1034  Nanda,  maharaja,  erected  a  king¬ 
dom,  and  founded  Nandapur 
and  Warangol. 

1076  Chalik  Bhja. 

1118  Yij  aya  Piij  a ;  founded  Vij  ayana- 
gar. 

1158  Yirnalarao. 

1182  Karasinha  deva. 

1249  llima  deva. 

1274  EhCipa  raya,  died  without  issue, 

1334  Bukha,  son  of  a  neighbouring^ 
Eiija,  raised  to  the  throne  of 
the  Bakhan  by  Yidyaranya, 
his  gdrtl. 

1367  Ilavihara  rao. 

1391  Deva  rao. 

1414  Yijaya  rao. 

1424  Piiudaia  deva  rao,  deposed  by 
Sri  Banga  Bhja  of  KaliandrCig. 

1450  Esima  bhandra  rao,  son  of  Sri 
Banga. 

1473  Narasinha  rao. 


A.n. 

1490  Yira  nararasinha  r&ja. 

Achyuta  rao. 

1524  Krishna  deva ;  extended  his  sway 
to  Gujerht,  etc. 

Ehma  Rhja,  killed  in  invasion  of 
Nizhm  Shhh,  and  I’mhd  ul 
mulk. 

1565  Sri  Eauga  Ehja. 

Trimala  Ehja. 

Yira  yangat  pati. 

Sri  Eanga  if. 

Eamadeva  rao. 

Yenkatapati  rao. 

Trimala  rao. 

Ehmadeva  rao. 

Sri  Eanga  rao. 

Yenkatapati;  invaded  by  the 
Moghuls  and  fled  to  Chandra- 
giri. 

ECima  rao ;  recovered  a  portion 
of  territory. 

1693  Hari  Bas. 

1704  Chak  B  as,  his  bro ther. 

1721  Chima  Bhs. 

1734  Ehma  rhya. 

Goptila  rao,  son  of  Chak  Bas. 

1741  Yankataphti. 

1756  Trimala  rao. 

Sultan  Khhn  took  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Tipu;  and 
with  Yira  Yenkatapati  Ehma 
rhya,  the  dynasty  became  ex¬ 
tinct,  A.3>.  1829. 


Table  XLYII. — Rdjas  of  Maisur  {MahesTiwar  or  Mysore.) 

Their  genealogy  is  traced  from  the  Yadu  lino  of  Chandravansa.— Mac^zie  MSS. 

A.3>.  ^ 

Betta  Yadiyar. 

Chamaraja  Yadiyar,  son  of  Yadu. 

1530  Timmaraja  Yadiyar,  son  of  Betta. 

Hiriya  ChamaraHa  Yadiyar,  his  son. 

Bettatha  Chamarasa  Yadiyar,  do.,  who  had  three  sons, 

1  Timmarhja  Yadiyar. 

2  Krishnarfija  Yadiyar,  ....  .  ^  rv 

3  Bola  Chamarasa  Yadiyar;  had  two  wives,  Yxryammh  and  Bemayammh, 
1600  ?  Ehja  Yadiya,  son  of  the  former,  took  Scringapatam,  1610. 

Bettada  Chamarasa  Yadiyar. 

Bovappa  r&j  a  Yadiyar,  )  Bemayamma. 

Chama  rhja  Yadiyar,  ) 
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^^'arasa  r&ja  Yadiyar,  son  of  fii’st  mfe  of  E4ja  Yadiyar. 

Chamaraja  Yadiyar,  his  son. 

Imadi  E.&.ja  Yadiyar,  son  of  E^ija  Yadiyar’s  second  wife. 

1638  Kanthirao  Karsa  r^ja  Yadiyar,  son  of  Bettada,  acquired  great  power, 

[Chinrayapatan  inscrip.  Btjch.  Mysore. 
1659  Doda  Deva  r5.ja  Yadiyar,  son  of  Devappa,  extended  dominion  K.W. 

Chikka  Deva  r&ja  Yadiyar,  Ms  son,  collected  family  history. 

1704  Kanthirao  Narsa  r&ja  Yadiyar,  his  son. 

1713  Krishna  r 4j  a  Y adiyar,  do . 

Chamaraja  Yadiyar. 

Imadi  Krishna  rhja,  son  of  Krishna. 

Nanja  raja  Yadiyar,  his  son. 

Chamaraja  Yadiyar,  dethroned  by  Hyder  .Ali ;  Mysore  destioyed. 

1796  Eoishna  raja  Yadiyar,  restored  by  the  British. 


Table  XLYIII — Faligar  Dynastg  of  Trichinapali, 


Terumala  Eaya,  of  Achita  tribe,  in  Tenni- 
velly,  founded  dynasty. 

Panchakhya. 

Tondaka. 

Navana  Cholddhipa, 

Terumala  Kripalachandra. 

Navasauri. 

Phehanara  pMa. 

Nhmana. 

Pachamahisu. 


Kinkinipati. 

Tondaka  Nripati. 

Tirumala  Bhdpa. 

Padmapta. 

Eaghmihtha,  an  officer  of  Yijaya  E5,ghava, 
of  Tanjore. 

Terumala  raya. 

Sri  Yijaya  Kaghunfith,  conquered  Chon- 
da  Khdn. 


Table  XLIX. —  Yaluguti  Rajas  of  Venkatagiri^  or  KdlimalL 
From  the  Mackenzie  MSS. 


Pfitalmhri  vetfil. 

Damanaidu;  aided  in  giving  Pratfipa 
Kudra  the  throne  of 'VYarangol. 
Yanamnaidu. 
y  aradakshanaidu. 

Siuha  manaidu. 

Madan. 

Yedagiri  naidu. 

Kumar  madan. 

Sinhani  naidu. 

Pada  sinham. 

Chenna  sinham. 

Anupota ;  extended  sway  to  Krishna  river. 
Sarva  sinh. 

Pharmanaidu. 

Timmanaidu. 

Chiti  daksha. 

Anupota. 

Madan. 

Sura. 

Yachamanaid;  founded  Yaliguti  branch. 
Chenna  Sinh,  under  Yijayanagur. 


Kirvfin  ray  appa.  « 

Kumara  timmu  naidu. 

Padakonda  naidu. 

Padakonda  naidu  II. 

Chennapa  naidu. 

Yenkatudri  naidu;  whence  name 
of  place. 

Pfi-yfipfi. 

Pennakondapa  naidu. 

Yachama. 

A.  D.  Kasturi. 

1600  Yacham  naidu,  conquered  as  far 
as  the  Mfidura  province. 
Padayachem. 

Kumfu-  yachom, 

Bengar  yachem;  murdered  a.d. 

1696,  by  iJulfikhrkhfin. 

Kumdr  yachem ;  died  1747. 
Bengar  yachem,  and 
Padayachem,  1776. 

1804  Kumar  yachem,  adopted. 

Bengar  yachem ;  ditto. 
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Table  L. — Indiayi  Dynasties^  according  to  FerisMah,  stated  to  le  taTcen 
from  Persian  and  Sanscrit  authorities. 

[The  subjoined  list  seems  to  have  been  compiled  by  Prinsep  from 
Dow’s  translation  of  Perishtah  ('  Histoiy  of  Hindustan,’  London, 
1812),  whose  work,  often  most  meritoriously  exact  in  its  rendering  of 
the  original,  is  at  times  quaintly  interpolated  with  observations,  which, 
though  appearing  by  the  context  as  Perishtah’s,  are  in  effect  not  to  be 
found  in  his  proper  Persian  version  :  under  this  category  may  be  classed 
the  dates  pertaining  to  the  ante-Muhammadan  section  of  the  Table 
under  review.  Dow’s  translation  of  this  portion  of  the  entire  history 
labours  under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  been  based  upon 
manifestly  imperfect  MSS.,  which  are  now  susceptible  of  correction 
and  amplification  from  the  excellent  lithographed  copy  of  the  Persian 
text  published  at  Bombay.  I  have  introduced  a  few  emendations  and 
additions  from  that  source ;  but  in  the  process  of  the  examination 
necessary  to  this  end,  I  have  been  led  to  form  a  somewhat  unfavourable 
impression  of  Perishtah’s  knowledge,  and  his  power  or  will  to  sift 
and  elucidate  the  traditions  he  inserts  regarding  the  early  dynasties  of 
India.  I  am  fully  prepared,  however,  to  admit  that  there  is  much 
curious  matter  to  be  found  in  his  introductory  chapter,  which,  if  we 
could  but  rely  upon  our  authority  or  trace  up  his  sources  of  knowledge, 
would  bo  well  worth  the  deliberate  scrutiny  of  orientalists.  I  in¬ 
tentionally  abstain  from  entering  more  fully  into  this  subject,  as  I  am 
aware  that  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attentfon  to  the  illustration  of  this  fragmentary  preface ;  and  I  trust 
that  his  observations  on  its  merits  may  shortly  see  the  light  in  the 
forthcoming  posthumous  edition  of  his  works  now  under  preparation 
by  Mr.  Morley.] 

(Tliis  list  is  useful  for  comparison  with  those  already  inserted.) 

MahCirhj  ;  dosccnclod  from  Krishna  (not  the  fabulous  Brahmanical  hero,  but  an 
ordinary  mundane  king  of  Hindustan,  reigning  in  Oudh). 
n.o.  Pariddn ;  first  invasion  of  India,  Mrdchand  reigned  in  Mfilwa. 

1429  Kcsvarhjn,  son  of  Maharfij,  invades  Ceylon  and  reduces  the  Dakhan  with  tho 
aid  of  Munuchohr,  king  of  Persia. 

Manerrhya,  built  Mandr.  .  t  , 

1209  Poro/-rai,  son  of  Kcsvarhja,  recovers  the  provinces  on  the  Indus  previously 
ceded  to  Persia.  .  .  .  .  ,  , .  « 

1072  Bustam  of  Persia  establishes  ^corfija  dynasty  at  Kanauj,  where  worship  of 
sun  is  introduced.  (Dynasty  survives  286  years  ?) 

786  Baraja  (36  years).  .rv  .  n 

ICoidar,  a  Brahman ;  tributary  to  Persia  (19  years).  ^  . 

731  (died)  Shunkal;  built  Laknauti  (Gaur)  in  Bengal.  Persian  invasion  under 

Pciranweisa,  and  subsequently  by  AfrasPdb.  ^ 

Boliata,  son  of  Shunkal  (dynasty  reigns  for  81  years  after  tho  death  of 
Shnnkal). 

586  Maharfij,  Kachawa  Bajputs  of  Amber  established  (reigns  40  years,  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Gustasp). 
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540  Keda  rkja.  Eustam  Dista,  tlie  Persian  Governor  of  the  ceded  Indian  pro¬ 
vinces  being  dead,  Keda  r&ja  reduces  the  countries  on  the  Indus,  and  fixes 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Bera;  driven  back  by  the  Khbul  mountaineers. 
497  Jaya  chand,  his  general— a  famine. 

437  Dahlh,  built  Dihli. 

397  Porus,  of  Kemaon,  usurped  throne  of  Kanauj. 

350  Porus  II. ;  resisted  Alexander’s  invasion. 

330  Siusar-chand  (Sandracottus). 

260  Jona,  and  his  line,  reigned  tranquilly  90  years. 

170  Kalian  chand,  a  tyi'ant;  kingdom  of  Kanauj  dismembered. 

56  Tikramaj it  (died),  reigned  in  Mhlwh  and  Gujarat ;  era  established;^  anarchy 
and  confusion  succeeded. 

A.D.  Ehja  Boga  (Bhoja),  of  the  Tfiar  tribe. 

330  JBasdeo  (Vasudeva),  revived  Kanauj  d}Tiasty;”  cotemporary  of  Bahramgor, 
who  married  his  daughter. 

410  Ehradeo,  of  Ehator  race,  fixed  in  Marwar;  tributary  to  Feroz  Sassan.  Civil 
wars,  took  Kanauj  and  Bengal,  married  daughter  of  Sivaray  of  Yijayanagar. 
500  Piatab  Chand,  his  general,  of  Sesodia  tribe,  refused  tribute  to  Koshirvan. 

—  Anand  deva ;  reigned  in  M^-lva,  built  Mando  and  Eamgir  (stated  to  be  con¬ 

temporary  of  Khusru  Parviz.) 

550  ?  Maldeo ;  assumed  throne  of  Dihli,  and  Kanauj  empire  divided.^ 

—  Hisp^l,  father  of 

977  Jaiphl,  E&.ja  of  Lhhore,  invaded  by  Subuktigin  and  by  MahmCid. 

—  Anandpal  succeeds,  defeated  by  Mahmud. 

1009  Bachera  (Vijava  ray)  of  Bhattis,  invaded  by  Mahmild,  A.n  393. 

1012  Prithirhjphl  (daipal  II.  ?)  of  Dihli  and  Liihoro,  fled  to  Ajmir. 

1016  Korra  (kunwer  ray— Kumfirapal)  king  of  Kanauj,  surrcndcrod  to  Mahmfid, 
in  whose_  time  the  country  was  divided  into  principalities.  • 

Hardat,  r^ija  of  Herat. 

Chfindphl  or  Calchandra,  raja  of  Mathura, 
lundray  ^ — Nanda  ray  of  Kalinjar. 

1022  lasuverma?  rdja  of  Ajmir. 

1024  Byramdeo  (Brahma  deva),  of  Gujarht  deposed ;  and  Sumnhth  tcmplo  plun  ¬ 
dered. 

1026  Dabisahmo  (Saila  deva)  enthroned  in  his  stead.  ^ 

1035  Daipal,  governor  of  Sonpat,  forty  miles  from  Dihli  on  road  to  Lhhor;  in 
Sewhlik,  Efim  ray,  another  chief. 

1043  Daipal,  king  of  Dihli,  with  other  rhjas,  retake  Hansi,  Tanesvar,  etc.,  from 
Modood  Ghiznavi. 

1118  Balin,  of  Labor;  built  Nhgor  in  Sewhlik;  upset  by  Baham  Sh®i. 

““  DiU> )  «“«>  “'K— 1 

1193  Hindfi  confederacy  of  150  lajas  defeated  by  ditto. 

Jay  Chand,  of  Kanauj,  defeated. 

Hemraj,  of  Ajmir,  expelled  Pithiray’s  son. 

Bhimdeva,  of  'Gujarht ;  Goorkhiis  noticed,  under  Muliamracd. 

1215  Sabir  deva  of  Karvar  (Pathn)  defeated  by  Mahmud  II. 

- -  TJday-sa,  tributary  raja  of  Jhhv5r. 

1231  Eaja  Dewbal,  of  Gwalior,  reduced. 

1246  Dilleki  and  Millcki  rajas,  of  Kalinjar. 

1253  Dicpal,  rhja  of  Sitnur;  raised  rebellion  in  Sind. 


1  [Dow’s  English  text  says,  ‘  The  Hindoos  retain  such  a  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Biker-Majit,  that  most  of  them  to  this  day  reckon  their  time  from  his  death,  ^\hich 
happened  in  the  89th  year  of  the  Christian  era,’  vol,  i.  p.  11.  Feiishtah  himsedf,  in 
the  Persian  original,  indicates  this  date  as  corresponding  (at  the  time  he  was  writing 
A.ir.  1015,)  with  the  Ilindfi  reckomiig  of  1063.] 

2  Wilford  names  this  king  Sadhpfila,  or  Sadasv4phla.  'As.  Ecs.’,  vol,  ix.  p.  211, 

3  [See  extracts  from  Albirfini,  vol.  i.,  p.  314.] 
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1291  E^lja  of  Eintinpur  besieged  by  Peroz. 

1294  E&.nideo,  rtija  of  Deogir  (Daulatabad). 

-  Sbankaldco,  bis  son,  married  Dowal  devi,  daughter  of 

Eay  Karan,  of  Kebrwala,  Gujarat ;  bis  wife,  KamKi  devi. 

Bbima  dco,  rCija  of  Emtinbbore. 

1299  Ilaiubar  doo  (llamira),  bis  son,  besieged  by  A’lb. 

1301  Koka,  lAja  of  Malwb,  overcome  by  Ein  ul  inulk. 

1308  jSTebr  Deo,  of  Jklwar,  surrendered  to  ditto. 

Eay  Ratal!  [Sen,  of  Oliitor,  escaped  from  A’lb’s  camp. 

•— —  bis  nepbew  coiibriiied  in  that  principabty. 

Sital  deo,  rtija  of  Sewaiia. 

1309  Laddar  deo,  raj  a  of  Warangol,  made  tributary. 

Bilal  doo,  of  Karnbta,  resists  Tu^blak  1338,  founds  Yijayanagar. 

1318  Ilarpal  doo,  son-in-law  of  Ebm  dco,  flayed. 

1340  Nag  nak,  Koly  cbiof  of  Kondbana. — Prem  Eay,  of  Oujarbt. 

1347  Man  deo,  riija  of  Biiglaiia. — Krisbna  ray  of  Yijayanagar. 

1389  Eay  Sarvar,  rayrayan,  of  Bebar. — Yinaek  ray  of  Teluigana. 

1391  Narsinb  Bban  of  Gwalior,  Eabtor  chief. —Narsiiib  of  Kcbrla. 

1402  Brabina  dco,  son  of  ditto,  repelled  Timur  at  Gwalior. 

1405  Eay  Davood,  and  Ilubboo  of  Tooliimba. 

1425  Eay  Bbecm  of  Junimo. — Devaray,  of  Yijayanagar. 

144G  Pertab  Sinb  of  Patiala  and  Karapila,  1452  Narsinb,  bis  son. 

1452  Pritbivy  riiy  and  Karan  rby. — Bbim  raj  of  Condapilly. 

1471  Amber  ray  and  Maiigal  ray  of  Orissa,  1470. 

1178  - Gwalior  rbja  resisted  Lodi. 

-  Sangat  Sinb,  cxpellod  from  Etbwa.  — Siva  ray  of  Yijayanagar. 

1490  Man  Sinb,  of  Gwalior,  receives  dress  of  bonor. 

1518  Yikramajit,  bis  son,  killed  by  B^ibar,  152G,  and  Gwalior  reduced  after  100 
years’  independence. 

1491  Saba  deo,  rbja  of  Katra. 

1493  Balbbadra  rby,  of  Kootumba,  near  Cbunar.  Narsinb  ray,  bis  son. 

SaUv?Lbana,  raja  of  PaiiiitL. 

1501  Yinaik  dco,  of  Dbolpoor. 

1528  Man  Sinb,  rbja  of  Gwalior. 

1533  liana  Sanka,  of  Cbitor  (Saiigrbma  Sinb) — finally  reduced  by  Akbar,  1570. 
Ilawel  deo  of  Bngiir.  Modny  raja  of  Cliandcry. 

Manik  ebancl  and  others  killed. 

1540  Maldeo,  of  Nbgore  and  Ajmtr,  most  powerful  raja. 

1542  Ilarlmsbua  rfy,  of  Kotfs— killed  by  Slur  Shall. 

1554  Eamdiandra,  rfija  of  Pannb  and  Kalinjar, 

155G  Ilemoo  usiiims  tiie  throne  of  Dibli— battle  of  Pflnipat. 

- — -  Eam-Sa,  a  (Tesccndaut  of  MCin  Sinb. 

- -  Jngmul  and  Devi  Efs,  rCijas  of  Mbrwbr,  yield  to  Akbar. 

1507  XJjaya  vSinba,  of  TJdiimr— Surjaii  rfiy  of  Eiutinbbore. 

1570  Oliandra  S5n,  son  of  Maldeo  of  Ajniir. 

1572  Efiy  Sinb,  appointed  to  Jodhpur  b’y  Akbar. 

1586  - bis  daughter  married  to  Selim  Mirza. 

Table  GovernmenU} 

I.  — PAMIJr.Y  OF  SlVAjf,  IlAJAS  OF  SATTARA. 

1044  Sliabji,  a  SubflicPar  of  the  Kamatic  under  Auraiigzib,  bestows  jflgirs  on  bis 
sona—Tanjoro  on  Ekoji—dies  1004. 

1047  Sivfji,  bis  son,  commences  predatory  expeditions. 

1664  - —  plunders  Surbt,  and  assumes  title  of  rbja. 

1  The  origin  of  Sivaji  is  traced  in  the  chronicles  of  Mew&.r  to  Ajaya  Sinb  rana 
of  Cbitor,  1300  (T.  I.  269),  thus:  Ajayasi,  Sujunsi,  Bulecpji,  Seoji,  Bboraji,  Deoraj, 
Oogursen,  Mabolji,  Khailooji,  Junko3i,  Suttooji,  Sambaji,  Sivaji,  Sambaji,  Edrarbja, 
usurpation  of  the  Pesbw&s. 
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1669  Siy&ji  establishes  a  military  government— dies  1680,  April. 

IGSO  Ehja  Bhm,  set  up  by  minister  ^imprisoned  at  Eaigarh. 

-  Sambbaji,  assumed  the  sovereignty — executed  at  Talapur,  August,  1689. 

Santa,  usurped  power— murdered  1698. 

1689  Eaja  Ebm,  again  proclaimed  at  Sattara,  died  1700. 

'l700  Thrb  Bai,  bis  wife,  assumed  regency— incursions  into  Bebar. 

1707  Siv&ji  II.,  son  of  Sambba,  nicknamed  Sbao-ji,  released  on  Aurangzib’s  death, 
and  crowned  at  Sattara,  March  1708 — goes  mad. 

1749  Earn  Ehja,  nominal  successor  —power  resting  with  minister  or  Pesbwa. 

1818  Pertbb  ^iva,  or  Sink,  re-instated  at  Sattara  by  British,  April  11. 

II. — heueditaey  peshwas  op  puna. 

1740  Bhl^ji  Bhji  Eao,  succeeds  his  hither— dies  after  battle  of  Panipat. 

1761  Madhuji  Eao  Bel^l,  second  son,  invested  as  nominal  Peshwh,  uncle  Eaghu- 
n^th,  regent.  JST^a  Farnavis,  his  khrkun — dies  hTovember  1771. 

1772  Narhyan  Eao,  youngest  son  of  Bilaji,  murdered. 

-  E^ghunath  Eao  (Eagoba),  usurped. 

1774  Mhdhorao  Nar&.yan,  posthumous  son  of  hTarayan  (IsThna  F.  in  power),  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  1795. 

1796  BS-ji  Eao,  proclaims  himself,  is  taken  by  Sindia. 

-  Chimndji,  furtively  invested  at  Puna,  26th  May. 

- Bhji  Eao,  publicly  proclaimed,  4th  December. 

1818  - surrenders  to  and  pensioned  by  the  English,  3rd  June. 

III. — nilUNSLA  BAJAS  OP  NAGPUB. 

1734  Eaghdji  Bhdnsla,  nominated  ‘Sena  Stihib  Subb,,’  or  general  in  MCirhatta 
confederacy. 

1750  - ^ - received  sunud  of  Ber'ir  from  Peshwh,  dies  1753. 

1753  Januji,  eldest  son,  adopted  his  nephew. 

1772  Eaghuji,  eldest  son  of  Madhoji,  removed  by  Madhorao  in  favour  of 
1774  Sabaji  (his  uncle),  killed  in  action  soon  after  by  Mudaji. 

1816  Parskji,  succeeded  his  father,  Eaghuji ;  an  idiot ;  strangled  by 

- -  MCidb-ji  (Appa Sbhib),  acknowledged!  by  English;  deposed  1817-18. 

1818  May.  Gooznr,  grandson  of  Eaghuji,  seated  on  musnud  by  ditto. 

IV.— THE  SINDIA  PAMILT,  PBOM  A  VILLAGE  NEAP  SATABA,  NOW  GWALIOB  BAJAS. 

1724  Eanuji  Sindia,  an  officer  in  the  Peshwh’s  army. 

1750  Jyapa,  succeeded  to  his  father’s  jhgir  of  half  of  Mhlwb.,  murdered  1759. 

Bhttaji,  second  son  of  Eanuji,  engaged  in  the  Panjab  wars. 

1769  Mahadaji,  third,  illegitimate,  confirmed  in  jfigir  by  Madhorao,  died  1794. 

1794  Douliit  rao,  his  grand-nephew,  adopted;  fixed  his  camp  at  Gwalior,  1817. 

1825  Baiza  Bhi,  his  widow,  adopted  Jankuji,  and  acted  as  regent. 

1833  Jankuji,  assumed  the  reins  of  governinent. 

V.  — THE  HOLKAB  FAMILY. 

1724  Mnlhfir  Eao  Holkar,  a  Sudra,  an  officer  of  note  in  the  Pcshw*Vs  army. 

1750  - obtained  j  dgir  in  Mtilwfi,  died  1767. 

1767  Mali  Eao,  grandson,  succeeded  under  regency  of 
Ahilya  Bai,  hkmotbtr,  but  died  soon  after. 

-  Tukaji  Holkar  (no  relation),  appointed  to  command  of  troops. 

1797  Jeswant  Eao  Holkar,  illegitimate  son,  maintained  predatory  rule. 

1805  - confirmed  in  jhgir  of  Indore,  etc  ,  died  insane. 

1811  Tulsi  Bai,  widow,  adopted  his  illegitimato  child, 

-  Mulhar  Eao  Holkar;  battle  of  Meliadpiir,  December,  1818 

1834  Martand  Eao,  adopted  son,  dispossessed  by 
-  Ilari  Holkar,  present  chief. 

VI.— GAIICWAB  FAMILY— NOW  BEIGNING  AT  BABODA,  GUJABAT. 

1720  Dammaji  Gaikwfir  (Shamshcr  Behfidur),  officer  under  Khandi  Eao  Holkar. 
1731  Pilaji  Gaikwar,  nominated  S4na  Khas  KhM ;  murdered. 
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1732  Dammaji,  son,  occupied  oast  of  Gujarat,  died  1768. 

1768  Govind  Rao,  second  son,  succeeded  ;  but  oldest,  Syaji,  an  idiot,  supported  by 
1771  Fatih  Sinb,  youngest,  who  held  real  power  at  llnroda. 

1790  Mannaji  Rao,  assumed  charge  of  Syaji,  as  legcnt;  died  1793. 

1793  Govind  Rao,  made  regent  19tb  December,  died  September,  1800. 

1800  Ananda  Rao,  eldest  son ;  disputes  with  Mulhhr  and  Kanhaji. 

1 S05 - Treaty  with  the  British  Government. 

-  Fatih  Sinh. 

Table  LIT. — SiM  Government  of  Lahore. 

A. n. 

1419  Nhnak,  founder  of  the  Sikh  sect,  born. 

-  Guim  Angad,  wi'otc  some  of  the  sacred  books. 

1552  Amora  dhs,  Khotri. 

1574  Rhm  dhs,  beautified  Amritsir. 

1581  Arjun  Mai,  compiled  the  *■  Adi  Granth.’ 

1606  Har  Govind,  first  warlike  leader. 

1644  Har  Ray,  his  grandson. 

1661  Har  Krishna,  died  at  Dihli. 

1664  Tegh  Bchhdur,  put  to  death  by  Moslems. 

1675  Guru  Govind,  remodelled  the  Sikh  Government. 

1708  Bandu,  last  of  the  succession  of  Gurus;  put  to  death  by  Aurangzib. 

-  Predatory  bands ;  internal  feuds. 

Twelve  misals  or  tribes  of  Sikhs  captured  Lhhore  and  occupied  Panjhb. 

Charat  Sinh,  of  Sukhlpaka  misal,  died  1774. 

1774  Maha  Sinh,  his  son,  extended  his  rule;  died  1792. 

1792  - his  wife,  regent,  with  Lakpat  Sinh  minister. 

1805  Ranjit  Sinh  (born  1780),  established  Lhhore  independency. 

BUDDHIST  GENEALOGIES. 

Table  LIII. —  Chinese  and  Japanese  Chronology. 

(FromM.  Klaproth's  translation,  Paris,  1833). 

The  Japanese  names  are  distinguished  by  the  letter  J. 

Ta  chen  song  wang.  \ 

1  Hzu  ma  wang.  i  of  Shkya,  according  to  the  Bauddha 

\  con  lotlio  wang.  works  of  the  Chineso. 

Kio  lo  wang.  V 

Ni  foon  lo  wang.  / 

Szu  tsu  kio  wanig(Sans.  Sinhahana-kabhna). 

Tsing  fan  wang,  Suddodana  (and  three  brothers,  Sans.,  Suklodana  Amiti- 
dana,  and  Dhotodana). 

B. c.  1027  F>i  tho  to,  nan  tho,  Chykia  (Shkya  muni),  born, 

999  Sfikya  becomes  eminent  in  eighth  year  of  Ajatasvara  of  Magadha, 

949  Shkya  or  Buddha  (Fo),  attains  nirvhna  (dies). 

868  Allan  (Ananda),  second  patriarch,  dies. 

833  A  yu  wang  (J.,  A  ik  o)  (Sans.,  Asoka),  dies. 

806  Changna  lio  sicou,  third  patriarch,  dies. 

741  Yoou  po  kill  to  (J  ,  On  fa  kik  ta),  fourth  patriarch,  dies. 

692  Thi  to  kia  (J.,  Doi  ta  ka),  fifth  patriarch,  dies  at  Mathurh. 

687  Weng  chu,  disciple  of  Shriputra. 

6C0  Commencement  of  Japanese  monarchy. 

637  Mi  chu  kia  (J.,  Mi  sia  ka),  sixth  patriarch  of  Magadha,  dies. 

604  Lao  tan  (J.,  RO  tan),  founder  of  Tao  tsu  soct  in  China,  dies. 

500  Pho  siu  mi  (J.,  Fh  siu  mi),  seventh  patriarch,  dies  in  N.  India. 

551  Confucius,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Loro. 

650  500  arhans  of  Kashmir  (ka  sits  mi  ra)  preach  the  law. 

536  Foe  tho  nan  ti  (J.,  Boudz  da  nan  dai)  eighth  patriarch  (Sans.,  Boudhh- 
nandi)  of  Cannra,  dies. 
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A.D.  1355 
1383 
1389 
1403 
1407 
1414 
1417 
1419 
1421 
1427 
1429 
1433 

1435 

1436 

1437 
1439 
1445 

1447 

1448 

1461 

1462 
1467 

1470 

1471 
1474 
1476 
1478 
1500 
1507 
1535 
1541 

1575 

1576 
1587 
1615 
1618 
1625 

1639 

1640 
1643 
1650 
1686 


Incarnation  of  Tsong-klaapa  ;  died  1417. 

Thang-tong-gyal-po  born 
Ge-dun-grub-pa  bom. 

Shes-rab,  tbe  great  interpreter,  bom. 

Yearly  confession  at  Lbassa  established  by  ditto. 

Karma  pa  born ;  Bras-pungs  Yihdr  founded. 

The  Sera  monastery  founded. 

The  Sang-nags-khar  ditto. 

'  Dus-zhabs-nor-zang-gya-tsho  born. 

The  Yor  monastery  founded  by  the  Sa-skyas. 

Ge-legs  pal-dan  succeeded  to  the  Gal-dan  chair. 

The  Nalenda  monastery  was  founded. 

The  Chhab-do-byams-gling  ditto 
Zna-lu-legs-pa  succeeded  at  Gal -dan. 

The  Pal-khor  chaitya  built. 

Lotsava  chhos-kyong-zang-pa  born. 

The  ‘  Pod-kar  hal  lung,’  work  on  Lunations,  etc.,  written. 

The  Bras-yul  monastery  founded. 

Logros  succeeded  at  Gal-dan. 

Baso  ditto. 

The  Gong-kar  Yih3r  founded 
The  Ser-dog-chaii  ditto. 

The  Byams-gling  ditto. 

Logros-tan-pa  succeeded  at  Gah-dan  ;  died  1473. 

Incarnation  of  Ge-dun  gya-tsho  ;  died  1540. 

The  Ta-nag  thnb  staii-nam  gyal  monastery  founded. 
Mon-lam-pal  succeeded  at  Gah-dan. 

Tshar  chhen  born 

The  Chhos-khor  monastery  founded. 

Khas  grub  pal  g}d  seng^  born. 

Snod-nams  gya-tsho  born ;  died  1586. 

- invited  by  Althim  khdn,  a  Mongol  prince. 

- "built  the  Chhos-khor-ling  monastery. 

Yon-tan  gya-tsho  born ;  died  1614. 

Nag-vang  lo  zang  gya-tsho  born. 

Period  ot  ‘  morahty’  commences. 

Eigs-dan  senge,  succeeds  at  Gah-dan. 

Stan  dsin  chhos  gyal,  king  of  Tibet. 
jSTag  vang  lo  zang  conquered  whole  of  Tibet. 

- founded  the  Potala  (lesidence). 

- visited  China. 

This  Chronology  compiled  Lhassa. 


Table  LY. — Kings  of  Tilet,  to  the  subdivision  of  the  country  in  the 

tenth  century. 

(From  the  Deptcr  non  po,  or  ancient  Eccords  of  Zhonnu  Phi,  in  Tsang,  or  middle 
Tibet ;  extracted  and  translated  by  M.  A.  Csoma  Korosi.) 


^Nyah  khri  5tsanpo — (about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  b.c.) 

Khri  Jtsanpo  N  These  two  names  mayde- 
hodMe,  r  sign  the  same  person, 

Mukhri5tsan-  (  according  to  different 

po.  /  authorities. 

Dingkhri  ^tsanpo. 

So  khri  5tsanpo. 

Mer  khri  Jtsanpo. 

^Dags  khri  itsanpo. 

Sribs  khri  itsanpo. 


Grigum  5tsanpo. 

Spude  gung  rgycl. 

Esho  logs. 

Deslio  legs. 

Thiso  legs. 

Guru  legs. 

^Grong  zhi  legs. 

Isho  legs. 

Za  nam  za  Me. 

n)e  /nlul-nas  ^zhting  Jtsan. 

S6  mol  nam  /d6. 
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Se  rnolpo  /de. 

^De  rnol  nam, 

^De  rnolpo. 

^Dc  rg'yelpo. 

^De  Srm  /;tsan. 
rGyol  tori  lon^  Jtsaii. 

Khi  itsan,  or  Khri  ^^Gah. 

^?Pungs  itsaii. 

Khn  tliohi  rjes  p^rof^s  Jtsan. 

Lira  ThoUiori.f/Nyan  ^tsau~-(fivcliuudred 
years  after  the  first  Hng),  a.I).  407,  see 
Cliineso  list. 

Klni  ^Nyan  //zugs  itsan. 

//Gro  ^NyaiiVdcm-bu. 

Stagri  (/Nyim  ffziga, 

<7Nuni  ri  srong  ^dsan. 

Srong  Jtsan  jgampo— born  a.d.  627. 

Gang  srong  gimg  /;tsan — (died  before  bis 
father). 

Mang  srong  mang  ^itsan“-(son  of  Srong 
^tsun,  etc.) 


ADus  sang  mangpo  rje. 

/jLung  nanx  Asrunggi  rgyelpo. 

ICliri  /de  ytsiig  Jrtan  mes  ats’hogs. 

IChri  srong  Ide  ^tsan~(born  a.d.  726.) 

Mune  itsanpo. 

Khri  Id^  srong  itsan  (or  Mutig  Jtsanpo.) 

Ealpa  chen 

Khri  hum  ^tsan  <^pal.  (or  ALangdar  ma 
A.D.  900. 

^Nam  Ido  hod  srungs  — (in  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury,  anarchy.) 

e;?Pal  /iklior  itsan— (division  of  Tibet 
into  several  small  principalities.) 

^JKra  shis  ^rtsegs  ^?pal. 

Sky  id  Nyima  mgon. 

^^Palgyi  ?wgon — (occupied  Maryul  or  La- 
dags. 

^Krashis  Idd  wgon— (took  possession  of 
Spurangs.) 

/Ld  ^tsug  mgon. 


Thou  follow  the  names  of  some  kings  or  princes  who  reigned  in  Gnge  and 
Spurangs  (or,  in  general,  in  Nhri),  above  Garhwal  and  'Kamaon,  commencing  with 
the  tenth  century.  At  L6  in  Ladags  may  be  found  the  names  of  the  kings  that  suc¬ 
cessively  reigned  in  that  principality ;  hut  I  could  not  procure  them.  There  is  great 
confiLsion  in  the  series  of  the  princes  that  reigned  in  Nfiri,  and  their  enumeration 
would  be  of  little  interest.  There  aro  in  Tibet  several  works  containing  lists  of  the 
descendants  of  Nyfx  khri  tsfinpo,  the  first  king,  whom  they  derive  from  the  Litsahyi 
race,  in  India;  but  in  different  authors  the  orthography  sometimes  varies,  and  even 
the  whole  name  is  differently  stated.  This,  which  I  now  communicate,  has  been 
taken  from  the  Dep-ter  hon-po,  ‘  Ancient  rocoi^ds,’  written  by  Zhonnu  phi,  a  learned 
religious  porson,  who  lived  some  centuries  ago,  and  belonged  to  the  Sa-skya  religious 
sect,  in  ^T.sang,  in  Middle  Tibet. — A.  C. 


Table  LYI. — Burmese  Clirmiologicul  Tahh,  translated  in  Crawford^ s 

Embassy. 


xuc. 

H.n. 

601 

628 

608 

589 

551 

544 

543 

1 

520 

24 

406 

48 

485 

50 

478 

66 

472 

72 

453 

91 

443 

101 

426 

118 

404 

140 

302 

162 

The  grand  epoch  established  by  An-ja-na,  the  grandfather  of  Gautama, 
Gautama  born. 

Ganinnia  began  to  reign. 

Gautama  obtained  deification  (became  a  Buddha). 

Ajatasat  began  to  reign. 

Gautama  died  and  obtained  nib-b’han  (annihilation). 

The  sacred  epoch  osiabllshcd  by  king  Ajatasat. 

Ills  soig  TJ-da-ya-bad-da,  began  to  reign. 

Ills  son,  Muiiy-da,  and  after  him,  his  son,  3S'a-ga-da-sa, 

Maha  Sam-bTia-wa. 

His  younger  brother,  Chula  Sam-b’ha-wa,  began  to  reign. 

Su-sa-na-ga,  in  Maj-ji-ma  (Central  India), 

Ilis  son,  Ka-la-san-ka,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

Twat-ta-paong,  the  founder  of  Sa-re-k’hot-ta-ra  (or  Bas^se  Myo, 
vulgarly  called  Promo). 

His  son,  Bat-la-se-na,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

Nan-da  began  to  roigix,  and  was  followed  by  eight  kings  of  the  same 
name,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

Chan-ta-kut-ta,  in  Maj-ji-ma  (Chandragupta). 
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B.C. 

S.B. 

376 

168 

373 

171 

351 

193 

330 

214 

326 

218 

820 

224 

307 

237 

301 

243 

289 

255 

251 

293 

219 

325 

182 

362 

148 

396 

118 

426 

111 

436 

94 

460 

60 

484 

39 

505 

A..n. 

21 

565 

54 

568 

39 

583 

54 

598 

56 

600 

59 

603 

62 

606 

65 

609 

66 

610 

69 

613 

73 

617 

76 

P.B. 

1 

80 

2 

83 

5 

94 

16 

107 

29 

152 

74 

167 

89 

242 

164 

299 

221 

324 

246 

386 

308 

387 

309 

412 

334 

469 

391 

494 

416 

516 

438 

523 

445 

532 

454 

547 

469 

557 

579 

669 

491 

582 

504 

498 

520 

613 

535 

639 

T.B. 

1 

640 

2 

652 

14 
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His  son,  Bin-tu-sa-ra,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

His  son,  Twat-ta-ram,  in  Prome. 

His  son,  Bam-b’haong,  in  Prome. 

His  son,  D’ham-ma-sau-ka,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

D’ham-ma-sau-ka  received  the  sacred  affusion  (Ab’hi-se-sa). 

Prince  Ma-hin-d’ha  became  a  priest  (Eahan),  and  his  sister,  Princess 
San-g’ha-mit-ta,  a  priestess  (Eahan). 

The  period  of  the  third  rehearsal  of  the  communications  of  Gautama. 

The  priest  Ma-hin-d’ha  went  on  a  religious  mission  to  Si-ho  (Ceylon). 
Ba-han-man,  son  of  D’ham-ma-sau-ka,  began  to  reign  in  Prome. 
Heath  of  H"ham-ma-sau-ka  (literally,  ‘his  going  to  heaven^). 

His  son  or  grandson,  Kak-k’han,  began  to  reign  in  Prome. 

His  son,  Khan-laong,  in  Prome. 

His  son,  Lak-k'hong,  in  Prome. 

His  son,  Si-k’han,  in  Prome. 

His  son,  Si-ri-rak,  in  Prome. 

Ta-pa-mang,  in  Prome. 

The  communications  of  Gautama  reduced  to  writing  in  Ceylon. 
Ta-pa-maff  s  son,  Pi-ram,  in  Prome. 

Eam-mak-k’ha  in  Prome,  and  his  son. 

Bam-sin-ga,  in  Prome,  and  his  son. 

His  son,  Bam-mun-cha-lin-da,  in  Prome. 

His  brother,  Be-rin-da,  in  Promo. 

His  son,  Mun-ja,  in  Prome. 

His  son,  Pu-nyan-nya,  in  Promo. 

His  brother,  Sa-k’ha,  in  Piomc. 

Sa-k’hi,  in  Prome. 

His  younger  brother,  Kan-un,  in  Prome. 

His  elder  brother,  Kan-tak,  in  Prome. 

His  elder  brother,  Bm-ja,  in  Prome. 

His  sou,  Su-mun-dri,  in  Prome. 

The  Prome  epoch,  established  by  king  Su-mun-dri. 

His  son,  Ati-tra,  in  Prome. 

His  brother,  Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na,  in  Prome. 

Heath  of  king  Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na. 

Sa-mud- da-raj  began  to  reign  in  Pugan. 

Bas-se-kyaong,  in  Pugan. 

Phru-chau-ti,  in  Pugan. 

His  son,  T’himany-rany,  in  Pugan. 

His  son,  Bang-mang-pok,  in  Pugan. 

His  son,  Pok-san-lany,  in  Pugan. 

Bud-d’ha-gau-sa  went  to  Ceylon. 

Pok-sang-Iany’s  son,  Hyaong-du-rach,  began  to  reign. 

His  son,  Sany-t’han. 

Muk-k’ha-man  and  Su-rai. 

Sany-t’han’s  great  grandson,  Ba-mwan-mya. 

S  ok- ton. 

His  son,  Sang-lang-kyaung-ngai. 

His  brother,  Sang-lang-pok. 

His  brother,  K’han-laong. 

His  brother,  K’han-lap, 

His  son,  T’hwan-t’hok. 

His  son,  T’hwan-prach. 

His  son,  T’bwan-kbyach. 

Pup^pa-chau-ra-han. 

The  j^resent  vulgar  epoch  established  by  Pup-pa-chau-ra-han. 

His  >6n-in-laWj  Shwe-bun-si,  succeeded. 

His  brother,  Pis-sun. 
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A.D. 

V.E. 

6G0 

22 

710 

72 

716 

78 

726 

88 

734 

96 

744 

106 

753 

115 

762 

124 

766 

128 

785 

147 

829 

191 

846 

208 

864 

226 

889 

251 

914 

276 

930 

292 

945 

307 

966 

328 

972 

834 

997 

359 

1030 

392 

1066 

418 

1081 

443 

1151 

513 

1154 

616 

1157 

519 

1190 

552 

1212 

574 

1227 

589 

1233 

695 

1277 

639 

1291 

663 

1300 

662 

1813 

676 

1322 

684 

1330 

692 

1342 

704 

1351 

713 

1366 

718 

1362 

723 

13G4 

726 

1377 

739 

1401 

763 

1422 

784 

1425 

787 

1426 

788 

1439 

801 

1442 

804 

1468 

830 

1501 

863 

1626 

888 

1641 

903 

1646 

908 

1551 

913 

1554 

010 

His  son,  Pit-taun^. 

His  brother,  Na-k’hwe. 

Myang-ka-iywo, 

Sing-ga. 

Sing-k’hwan. 

His  son,  Sbwe-laung. 

Ilis  son,  T'hc-wan-twang. 

His  son,  Shwe-mauk. 

His  son,  Ohau-k’liang-nach. 

His  brother,  T’hwan-lwat. 

His  son,  H'hai-lu. 

His  brother,  Pyany-bya. 

His  son,  Tan-nak. 

Sin-chwan,  and  his  brother,  Cha-le-nga-kwe. 

His  son,  Sing-g’ho, 

Tanng-sn-kn  (the  mountain  chief) 

Kwan-chau  Kraung-pru. 

His  son,  Kraung-cho. 

His  brother,  Chuck-ka-te. 

Kraung-p’haus’  son  N  au-ra-t'  ha-chau . 

His  son,  Chan-lu. 

Kyan-chach-sa. 

His  grandson,  Alaun-chany-su. 

His  son,  Ku4a-kya. 

His  son,  Mang-rai-na-ra-sung-ga. 

His  brother,  Na-ra-pa-ti-chany-su, 

His  son,  Jo-ya-sing-ga,  or  Nan-taung-mya-mang. 

His  son,  Hya-chwa. 
llis  son,  XJch-cha-na. 

His  brother,  Mang-k’hcn-k’hye. 

His  son,  Kyany-chwa. 

His  son,  Chan-nach. 

Ta-chi-shang-si-ha-su,  in  Panya. 

His  son,  Chau-mwan-nach,  in  Panya. 

His  son,  XJch-cha-na.  This  year  Asang-k’ha-ra-chau-rwan  founded 
Cliit-kaing,  and  began  to  reign. 

His  older  brother,  Ta-ra-bya-kri,  in  Chit-kaing  Sagaing, 

His  younger  brother,  Na-chi-shang-kyany-ch\va,  in  Chit-kaing. 

Ilis  son,  Kyany-chwa,  in  Chit-kaing. 

Chau-mwan-nach  died,  and  Pugan  was  destroyed. 

Kyany-chwa’ 8  brother,  Maii-pa-na-ra-su,  in  Chit-kaing. 

His  elder  brother,  XJch-cha-na-praung,  in  Chit-kaing  This  year 
Sa-to-mang-hya  founded  Angwa  (Ava),  and  began  to  reign;  Chit- 
kaing  and  Panya  were  destroyed. 

His  father-in-law,  Many-kri-chwa,  in  Ava. 

His  son,  Ta-ra-bya-kri,  in  Aya,  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Mang- 
kaung  the  First 

His  son,  Chany-pru-shang-si-ha-su,  in  Ava, 

His  son,  Many-rha-gray,  in  Ava,  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Ka-le- 
kyc-ngo. 

Mo-n’luiny-mang-ta-ra,  in  Ava.  ^ 

His  son,  Mang-rai-kyany-chwa,  in  Ava. 

His  brother,  Ka-ra-pa-ti-kri,  in  Ava. 

His  son,  Mang-Vhaung  the  Second,  in  Ava. 

Hi.s  son,  Shwe-nan-kyany-shang,  in  Ava  (proper  name,  JNa-ra-pa-ti.) 
Mo-nTuiny-so-hau-pwa,  in  Ava. 

XTn-h’haung-ohan-h’hwa,  in  Aya. 

His  son,  Mo-hya-na-ra-pa-ti,  in  Ava. 

Cha-kong-chany-su-kyaoy-taung,  or  Na-ra-pa-ti-gan,  in  Avfw 
Sa-to-mang-chau,  in  Ava. 
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JL.D.  v.s. 

1565  927 

1697  959 

1605  967 

1629  990 

1648  1010 
1661  1023 

1672  1034 

1698  1060 

1714  1076 
1733  1095 
1752  1114 
1760  1122 
1763  1125 
1776  1138 
1781  1143 


1819  1181 
1822  1184 


Prany-cttun-mang-rai-kyany-cliwa,  in  Ava. 

Nyaimg-raTQ-inan-kri,  in  Ava. 

His  son,  Anank-pak-lwan-mang-ta-ra-kri,  in  Ava. 

Sa-lwan  in  Ava. 

His  son,  Ka-dat-da-ya-ka,  in  Ava 

His  brother,  Prung-mang,  in  Ava. 

His  son,  Na-ra-wara,  in  Ava;  succeeded  the  same  year  Mang-rai- 
kyany-tang,  grandson  of  Sa-lwan. 

His  son,  Man-auiig-ra-da-nga-da-ya-ka,  in  Ava. 

His  son,  Chang-p'hru-shang,  in  Ava. 

His  son,  IC^haung-thit,  carried  captive  to  Han-sa-wati. 

Alaimg-b’hu-ia  (Alompra)  began  to  reign  at  Mut-cho-bo  (Monchabo). 

His  son,  TJ-pa-ra-ja,  at  Chit-kaing. 

His  brother,  Chany-p’hru-shang  (Sembuen),  at  Ava. 

His  son,  Chany-ku-cha,  at  Ava. 

His  cousin,  Paung-ka-cha,  commonly  called  Maung-mang,  son  of 
TJ-pa-ra-ja,  at  Ava ;  succeeded  the  same  year  by  his  uncle,  Pa-dun- 
mang,  or  Man-ta-ra-kri,  son  of  A-laung-b’hu-ra,  and  founder  of 
A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

His  present  Majesty,  grandson  of  Pa-dun-mang,  ascended  the  throne 
at  A-ma-ra-pu-ra, 

Ava  rebuilt,  and  made  the  capital. 


Table  LYII. — Chiefs  of  Lalong  and  Zimmmj, — {JShorthern  Laos  of 
LJur oceans  \  Yeun  Shan  of  the  Burmese.) 


Prom  the  Kative  Eecords  consulted  by  Dr.  D.  Bichardson,  1834.  MS, 


A.D.  S.E. 

576  1118 
578  1120 


1289 

VE. 

651 

1294 

656 

1331 

693 

1333 

695 

1334 

696 

1336 

698 

1345 

707 

1347 

709 

1369 

731 

1377 

739 

1380 

742 

1420 

782 

1465 

817 

1463 

826 

1503 

866 

1537 

899 

1542 

904 

1544 

906 

1558 

920 

1628 

990 

1630 

992 

Bud. 

Wathoo  daywa  (Ydsudeva)  and  Taka  danda,  founded  Labong. 

Placed  Yamh  on  the  throne  (or  Zamma  devi),  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Chandapur,  widow  of  Cambodia  raja. 

35  Kings,  or  ‘  Lords  of  the  White  Elephant.^ 

Aditza-woon-tha  built  the  Pagoda. 

19  kings  to 

Benya  men  yea  (in  Burmese,  Dolana). 

Benya  tso  men  yea,  changed  the  capital;  thrice  married  into  Pegu 
family. 

Benya —founded  Zimmay. 

Hga  then  patchoon,  his  son. 

Uo  tchoon  ta  yuiig. 

Ha  tchoon  tareung. 

Hgathenpoo. 

Tso  kanprd. 

Tso  boa  you. 

Goona. 

Gnathen  numa. 

Thambi. 

Tso  Benya. 

Tso  neat. 

Benya  yothee. 

Tso  myn  ar. 

Benya  tsay. 

Tso  myne. 

Zalapaba,  his  daughter,  called  there  tha  Dama  mahadevi. 

Len  hue  mya  shee,  king  of  Pegu,  took  the  town. 

His  son,  Harata  'tso. 

Ladong  family  restored. 

Thadau  dama  yaza  of  Pegu  regained  it. 
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x,n. 

1763 

1774 

1778 


v.u. 

1125  Nso  ounpf  recovered  his  independence. 

-  Ijonhu  Bhoon,  son  of  Alompra  of  Ava,  took  it 

1136  Benya  sa  Ban  rohollcd,  threw  off  Burmese  yoke,  and  joined  Bankok 
allegiance. 

1 140  Chou  chce  weet,  present  king. 


Table  LYIII. — Sovereigns  of  Ceylon. 

the  Honorable  George  Tumour’s  Epitome. 


From  the  ‘  Ceylon  Almanack/ 

n  0.  Niunos, 

643  Wejaya  (Vijaya)  . 

605  Oopatlssa  1 . 

50 1  rjiiuluwaasa . 

474  Abb  ay  a . . . . . 

454  Interregnum. 

437  I'andukaabluiya  (capital  Anuradh- 

pnra) . . . 

367  Mootasoewa . 

307  Devenipeatissa . . . 

267  Ootiiya.. . 

257  Maha-soewa . . . 

247  Suratissa  . . 

237  Scua  and  Goottika  . 

215  Asola . 

205  Elaala  . 

161  Dootoogaimoonoo  . 

137  SaidaitiHsa  . . . 

119  Toohl  or  Thullathanaka . 

119  Laiminiiissa  I.  or  Lajjetissa  . 

109  Kaloonna  or  Khallaata  Naaga  . 

104  Walagninbahoo  I.  or  Wattagaainini 

103  Bulahattha  (usurpers) . 

100  Baayiha  . 

98  Ibxnaymaaraa  . 

91  Beliyamaaraa  . 

90  Baathiya  . 

88  Walagambahoo  I . 

76  Mahadailitissa  or  Muhachoola  . 

62  Choora  Naaga . 

50  Kooda  Tissa . . . 

47  Anoola . . . . . . . 

41  Makalantissa  or  Kallakanni  Tessa . . , 
19  Baatiyatissa  I.  or  Baatikaabhaya  ... 

Mahadailiya  Maana  or  Baathika  ... 
21  Addagaimoono  or  Aamambi  Gafimiiii 

30  Kiuihi rridailla,  or  Kanij aaui  Tissa. . . 

33  Kooda  Abhaa  or  Choohuibbya  . 

3 1  Binghawalleo  or  Secwalli  . 

35  Interregnum. 

38  Elloona,  or  Ila  Naaga . . . 

44  Sunda  Moohoona,  or  Chanda  Mukha 

Seewa  . . . . . . 

52  Yasa  Biloo,  or  Yataalakatisaa . 

GO  Bubha  . . . 

G 6  W ahupp,  or  W asahba . . . 

1 10  AYaknais,  or  Wnnka  Naasika . 

113  (bijuabahoo  1.  or  Gaamini . 


Bolationsliip  of  eaolv  succeotlin?  sovereign. 

The  founder  of  the  ^Yejayan  dynasty. 
Minister ,  regent. 

Paternal  nephew  of  Wejaya. 

Son  of  Panduwaasa ;  dethroned. 


Maternal  grandson  of  Panduwaasa. 
Paternal  grandson. 

Second  son. 

Fourth  son  of  Mootaseewa. 

Fifth  ditto. 

Sixth  ditto  ;  put  to  death. 

Foreign  usurpers ;  put  to  death. 

Ninth  son  of  Mootaseewa ;  deposed. 
Foreign  usurper  ;  killed  in  battle. 

Son  of  Kaawantissa. 

Brother. 

Younger  son ;  deposed. 

Elder  orother. 

Brother;  put  to  death. 

Brother;  deposed. 

!  14.  7 — Foreign  usurpers;  successively 
j  deposed  and  put  to  death. 

Beconquored  the  kingdom. 

Son. 

Son ;  put  to  death. 

Sou ;  poisoned  by  his  wife. 

Widow. 

Second  son  of  Koodatissa. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Sou ;  put  to  death. 

Brother. 

Sou. 

Sister ;  put  to  death. 

IMaternal  nephew  of  Addagaimoono. 
Son. 

Brother ;  put  to  death. 

Usurper ;  put  to  death.  ^ 

Descendant  of  Laiminitissa. 

Son. 

Sou. 
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A  T>.  Names. 

125  Malialoomaana,  or  Hallaka  Naaga... 
131  Baatiya  Tissa  II  or  "Bliaatika  Tissa 
lo5  Choola  Tissa,  or  Kanittha  Tissa  ... 
173  Kookoona,  or  Choodda  Naaga  . 

183  Koodanaama  or  Kooda  Naaga  . 

184  Kooda  Sirinaa,  or  Siri  Naaga  I . 

209  AVaiwakairatissa,  or  Wairatissa . 

231  Akka  Sen,  or  Abka  Tissa  . 

239  Siri  Naaga  II . 

241  AVeja  Indoo,  or  Wejaya  II . 

242  Sangatissa  I . 

246  Dakama  Sirisaaga  Bo,  or  Sirisauga 

Bodki  I . 

248  Goloo  Abhaya,  Gotka  Abkaya,  or 

Megkawarna  Abkaya . 

261  Makalan  Detoo  Tissa  I . 

275  Maka  Sen . 

302  Kitsiri  Maiwan  I.  or  Kirtissri, 

Megkawarna  . 

330  Detoo  Tissa  II . 

339  Bujas  or  Biidka  Daasa  . 

368  Oopatissa  II . 

410  Mana  Naama  . 

432  Sengkot  or  Sottki  Sena  . 

432  Laimini  Tissa  II.,  or  Ckatagaakaka 

433  Mitta  Sena,  or  Earalsora  . 

434  Paandu . ' 

439  Paarinda  Kooda  . 

455  Kkudda  Paarmda  . 

455  Daattkiya . 

458  Pittkiya  . _ 

459  Daasenkellcya,  or  Dkaatu  Sena . ’ 

477  Sigiri  Kasoomboo,  or  Kaasypa  I. 

495  Moogallaana  I.  . . 

513  Koomaara  Daas,  or  Koomaaran 

Dkaat  Sena . 

522  Kirti  Sena  . 

531  Maidi  Siwoo,  or  Siwaka . 

531  Laimini  Oopatissa  III . 

534  Ambakerra  Salamaiwan,  or  Silaa- 

kaala . 

547  Daapuloo  I.  or  Daattkaapa  Bkodoi... 
547  Dalamagalnn,  or  Moogallaana  II.  ... 
567  Kuda  Kitsiri  Maiwan  I.  or  Kirtissri 

Megkawania  . . . 

586  Senewi,  or  Maka  Naaga . 

589  Aggrabodlii  I.  or  Akbo  . 

623  Aggrabodki  II.  or  Soola  Akbo  . 

633  Sangkatissa . 

633  Boona  Moogalan,  or  Laimini  Bo- 

naaya  . 

639  Abbaseggaabeka,  or  Asiggaakeka  ... 
648  Siri  Sangabo  II . 

648  Kaloona  Detootissa,  or  Laimina 

Katooreya . 

649  Siri  Sangabo  TI . 

665  Daloopeatissa  I.  or  Dbattkopatissa 
677  Paisooloo  Kasoombo,  or  Kaasaypa  II. 
686  Dapuloo  II . 


Relationship  of  each  succeeding  sovereign. 

Maternal  cousin. 

Son. 

Brotk^er. 

Son ;  "murdered. 

Kepkew ;  deposed. 

Brotker-in-la-w. 

Son;  murdered. 

Brotker. 

Son. 

Son ,  put  to  death. 

Descendant  of  Laimiiiitissa ;  poisoned. 

Ditto;  deposed. 

Ditto. 

Son. 

Brotker. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Son. 

Brotker. 

Son ;  poisoned. 

Descendant  of  Laimini  Tissa. 

Not  specified ;  put  to  death. 


>24.  9 — Foreign  usurpers. 


Descendant  of  the  original  royal  family ; 

put  to  death. 

Son ;  committed  suicide. 

Brotker. 

Son ;  immolated  himself. 

Son  ;  murdered. 

Maternal  uncle ;  mux’dcred. 
Brother-in-law. 

Son-in-law. 

Second  son ;  committed  suicide. 

Elder  brother. 

Son;  put  to  death. 

Descendant  of  the  Okaaka  hranch. 
Maternal  nephew. 

Son-in-law. 

Brother ;  decapitated. 

Usurper  ;  put  to  death. 

Maternal  grandson. 

Son;  deposed. 

[suicide. 

Descendant  of  Laimini  Tissa;  committed 
lIcHtorod,  and  again  deposed. 

Laimini  branch ;  killecl  in  battle, 
Brother  of  Sirisangabo. 

Okaaka  branch ;  deposed. 
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G93  Daloopeatiss  II.  or  Hattha-Dattlio- 

patissa  . 

702  I'aisooloo  Siri  Sanga  Bo  III.  or 

Aggrahodlii  . 

718  Walpitii  AYasidata,  or  Daiitanaama 
720  Iloomionara  liiandalaor  Hattliada- 

tha  . 

720  Mahalaipaanoo,  or  Maanawamma  ... 

726  KaasiyappaJII.  or  Kasoombo  . 

729  Aggrabocthi  III.  or  Akbo  . 

769  Aggrabodhi  IV.  or  Kiida  Akbo . 

715  Mihindoo  I.  or  Salamaiwan  . 

795  Dappoolall . 

800  Mifuiido  11.  or  Dharraika-Seelaam- 

aiga  . 

804  Aggrabodbi  V.  or  Akbo . 

815  Dappoola  III.  or  Kuda  Dappoola  ... 

831  Aggrabodbi  YI . . . 

838  Mitwclla  Son,  or  Sclaamaiga . 

858  ICaasiyappa  IV.  or  Maaganyin  Sena, 

891  Udayul . 

920  TJdayall . A.. 

937  Kaasiyappa  V . 

954  KaaBiyappaVI . 

961  Dappoola  JV . . . 

964  Dappoola  V . 

974  Udayalll . 

977  Sena  11 . 

980  (Jdaya  IV,. . 

994  Sena  nr . 

997  Mihindoo  in . 

1013  Sana  IV . 

1023  Mihindoo  IV . . . 

1059  Intm'Ognuin  . 

1071  AVejayabahoo  I.  or  Sirisangabo  IV. 

1126  layabahoo  I . 

Wikranuibaboo  I . . 

1127  Gajaabahoo  11  . 

1153  Drakramababoo  I . . . 

1186  Wijayabahoo  11 . . 

1187  Mihindoo  Y.  or  Kitsen  ICiadaas  ... 

1187  Kirti  Nmaanga  . . 

1190  AVorababoo  . . 

1196  AVikrainabahoo  II.  . 

1 196  Chondakanga . . . . . 

1197  Loolawati  . . 

1200  SaaluiHaniallawa . . . 

1202  Kulyuiinawuti . 

1208  DbarimiuHooka  . . . 

1 209  N uyaanga  or  Nik;mga  . . 

1209  LiU'lawati  . * . 

1210  Lokainwora  I . 

1211  Loebwati  . . . 

1211  Dandi  IVakrama  Baboo  II . 

12X4  Muiigba  . 

1235  AVi'jaycababoo  1 11  .(cap.Dambadmia) 
1266  Kalikuala  Sabltya  Sargwajnya,  or 

Jbinndita  Prakrama  Baboo  HI... 


Kielationship  of  each,  succeeding  sovereign. 

Son  of  Daloopeatissa  I. 

Brother. 

Okaaka  branch. 

Original  royal  family  ;  decapitated. 
Ditto. 

Son. 

Nephew. 

Son  (capital  Pollonnaroowa). 

Original  royal  family. 

Son. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Cousin. 

Son. 

Grandson. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Nephew  and  son-in-law. 

Son-in-law. 

Son. 

Not  specified. 

Brother. 

Not  specified. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Son ;  minor. 

Brother ;  carried  captive  to  India  during 
the  Solecan  conquest. 

Solecan  vice-royalty. 

Grandson  of  Mihindoo  IV. 

Brother. 

A  disputed  succession. 

Son  of  Maanaaharana. 

Nephew;  murdered. 

Usurper ;  put  to  death. 

A  prince  of  Kaalinga. 

Son ;  put  to  death. 

Brother  of  Kirti  Nissanga,  put  to  death. 
Nephew ;  deposed. 

AVidow  of  Prakramabahoo ;  deposed. 
Okaaka  branch ;  deposed. 

Sister  of  Kirti  Nissanga. 

Not  specified ;  a  minor. 

Minister ;  put  to  death, 
llestored,  and  again  deposed. 

Usurper;  deposed. 

Again  restored,  and  deposed  a  third  time. 
Usiiipcr;  deposed. 

Foreign  usurper. 

Descendant  of  Sirisangaho  I. 

Son. 
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A.D. 

1301 

1303 

1314 

1319 


1347 

1361 

1371 

1378 

1398 

1410 

1462 

1464 

1471 

1485 

1505 

1527 

1534 

1542 


1581 

1592 

1604 

1635 


1685 

1707 

1739 

1747 

1781 

1798 


Names.  Eelatlonsliip  of  each  succeeding  sovereign. 

Bosat  "Vrejaya  Balioo  lY .  Son. 

Bhnwaneka  Bahoo  I .  Brother. 

Prakrama  Bahoo  III .  Son  of  Bosat  "W'ejaya  Bahoo. 

Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  II.  (at  Ha&ti- 

sailapura)  .  Son  of  Bhnwenoka  Bahoo. 

Pandita  Prakrama  Bahoo  lY . "1 

Wanny  Bhnwaneka  Bahoo  III.  ...  I 

Wejaya  Bahoo  Y .  )"Not  specified. 

Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  lY.  (at  Gampala)  1 
Prakrama  Bahoo  Y . J 


Wikram  Bahoo  III.  (at  Kandy)  ... 

Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  Y . 

Wejaya  Bahoo  Y.  or  Weera  Bahoo 
Siri  Prakrama  Bahoo  YI  (at  Kotta) 

layaa  Bahoo  II . 

Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  Y*I . 

Pandita  Prakrama  Bahoo  YII  . 

Wira  Prakrama  Bahoo  YIII . 

Pharma  Prakrama  Bahoo  IX . 

Wejaya  Bahoo  YII  . 

Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  YII . 

Pon  luan  Pharmapaala  . . 

A  Malabar,  at  Yapahoo. 

Portuguese  at  Colombo. 

Weediye  Rhja,  at  Pailainda  Nowera. 
Baajasingha,  at  Aiwissawellc. 
Idirimaancy  Snriya,at  Soyen  Kories. 
Wikrama  Bahoo,  at  Kandy. 

Baajasingha  I . 

Wimala  Pharma  . 

Senaaratena,  or  Senerat  . . 

Baajasingha  II . . 

Koomaara-smga . 

Wijaya  Paala . 

Wimila  Pharma  Suriya  II . 

Sriwira  Prakrama  ISTarcndra-singha, 

or  Koondasaala . 

Sriweiaya  Baajasingha,  or  Hangu- 

ranketta . 

Kirtisri  Baajasingha . 

Baajaadhi  I^aajasingha . 

Srec  Vikrama  Baajasingha  . 


Cousin. 

Xot  specified. 

Maternal  grandson ;  put  to  death. 
Xot  specified. 

Adopted  son. 

Bi other  of  Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  YI. 
Son. 

Brother;  murdered. 

Son. 

Grandson 

• 


Son  of  Maaynadunnai. 

Original  royal  family. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Brother. 

Brother. 

Son  of  Baajasingha, 

Son. 

Brother-in-law. 

Brother-in-law. 

Brother. 

Son  of  the  late  king’s  wife’s  sister,  de¬ 
posed  by  the  English,  and  died  in  cap¬ 
tivity. 


In  the  native  mode  of  recording  the  lengths  of  individual  reigns,  without  refer- 
ing  them  to  a  fixed  epoch,  anachronisms  are  unavoidable :  Mr.  Tumour  has  judi¬ 
ciously  applied  the  following  fixed  points  to  correct  the  foregoing  table. 


B.c.  543 
307 
104 
90 

A.n.  209 
.  252 

301 
545 
838 
1153 


The  landing  of  Yijaya,  in  the  year  of  Buddha’s  death. 

The  mission  from  Pharmfisoka  to  establish  Buddhism  in  Ceylon. 

The  conquest  of  Ceylon  by  the  Malabara. 

pic  founding  of  Alihayagiri  by  Wala  gaiirhahu. 

The  date  of  the  Yaituliya  heresy,  in  YaivaJmra’s  reign. 

The  revival  of  ditto,  in  the  reign  of  Gold  Abhaa. 

Death  of  Makasen,  4  years  anachronism. 

Another  revival  of  the  Yaitdliya  heresy,  in  Amhakira's  reign 
Origin  of  the  Yijra  waadiya  here.sy,  iirMitwolla  Sen’s  reign.' 
Ihe  accession  of  Prakrama  Bhhd,  G  ycjirs  upachr. 
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a.d.  1200  Ditto  of  Saliasa  Mallawa,  by  Dambulla  rock  inscription,  a.b.  1473. 

1206  Ditto  of  Paudita  Pralaama  B&,b0.  III.,  error  seven  years. 

1347  Ditto  of  Bbinvanika  B^Lhd  IV. 

In  tlu‘  romaininp;  portion  of  the  history  of  Ceylon,  other  materials  have  not  been 
wanting’  for  the  adjustment  of  its  chronology 


Table  LIX.  Greek  dynasties  m  Asia,  founded  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  hj  his  Generals,  etc. 


n 


STllIA. 


334  Alexander  the  Great ;  born,  356 ; 
died,  323. 

312  Selciicus  I.  Nicator. 

280  Antioebus  I.  Sotcr. 

261  Antiochua  If.  Theos. 

246  SeleiicuH  IT.  Calliniciis. 

226  S(4<uicua  III.  Ccraiiniis. 

223  Antiochua  III.  Magnus, 

(Aehasua.) 

187  Stieucua  IV.  Pliilopator. 

175  Antiochua  IV.  Epiphancs. 

104  Antiochua  V.  Ihipator. 

162  Demetrius  I.  Sotcr.  • 

150  Alexander  1.  Bala. 

147  Demetrius  IT.  Kicator. 

144  Antioebus  VI,  Thoos. 

142  Tryphon* 


B.C. 

137 

128 

125 

125 

112 

96 

95 


94 

88 

83 

69 

65 


A.D. 


2551 

Arsaccs  L 

A  D. 

253 

Tiridatos^  I. 

216 

Artabanus  I. 

106 

Phraapatius. 

42 

181 

Pbraliatcs  I. 

46 

173 

Mitbradatos  I. 

50 

136 

Pbrabates  II. 

61 

126 

Artabanus  II. 

51 

123 

Mitbradatos  II. 

62 

87 

Mnaskires. 

77 

77 

Smatioces. 

108 

70 

Pbrabates  III. 

115 

60 

Mitbradatos  III. 

116 

54 

Orodtus  I. 

121 

37 

Pbrabates  tV. 

148 

(Tiridates  II.) 

192 

(Pbrabates  IV.) 

209 

4 

idmibatacos. 

5 

Orodes  11. 

235 

5 

Vononcs  1. 

13 

Artabanus  III. 

(Tiridates  III.) 

Antioebus  VII.  Sidetes. 
Alexander  II.  Eebina. 

Seloucus  V. 

Antioebus  VIII.  Grypus. 
Antioebus  IX.  Cyzicenus. 
Sclcucus  VI.  Epipbanes. 
Antioebus  X.  Eusebes, 

Antioebus  XI.  Epipbanes 
Philip,  and 

Demetrius  III.  Euca3riis. 
Antioebus  XII.  (Dionysius  of 
Josephus). 

Tigranes,  of  Armenia. 

Antioebus  XIII.  Asiaticus. 

Syi’ia  became  a  Eoman  province. 


(CinnamusJ 
(Artabanus  III.) 

Bardanes. 

Gotarzes. 

(Meberdates). 

Vononcs  II, 

Vologeses  I. 

(Artabanus  IV.) 

Pacorus. 

Cbosroes. 

(Parthamaspates). 

(Cbosroes  restored). 

Vologeses  II. 

Vologeses  III. 

(Vologeses  IV.) 

(Vologeses  V.) 

Artabanus  V. 

Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  1st 
of  the  Bassanidse.  (See  table 
LXI). 


KNOWN  KINDS  OP  BACTIIIA. 

[I  have  omitted  this  list  of  Prinsep's,  which  was  necessarily  less  complete  than  the- 
elaborated  aeries  already  inserted  at  p.  173,  vol  ii.  of  this  work] 


1  The  dates  in  this  list,  as  well  as  the  new  names  inserted  in  brackets,  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Tindsay’s  work  on  Parthian  coinages.  The  titles  of  the  kings  appended  to 
Prinsep'K  note  are  aho  corrected  up  from  tbo  same  authority.] 

«  Idle  family  naiuo  Arsuees  is  applied  to  all  the  princes  o±  Parthia,  bence  called 
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Table  LIX^?. — Arsaoidan  Kings  of  Armenia,  according  to  Moses  of 

Chorene, 


B.c.  Years, 


149 

130 

Yalarsaces . 

. reigned 

22 

Yaghurshag. 

127 

108 

Arsaces  I . 

13 

114 

95 

Artases  I . 

25 

89 

70 

Tigranes  IT . 

33 

19th  year  of  Arsaces  III. 

65-36 

34 

Ai4avasdes  I . 

20 

Arsamus . 

20 

20th  of  Arses. 

4 

Abgarus . 

38 

20th  of  Arsavirus. 

35 

Sanatruces . 

30 

65 

Eruandus  II . 

21 

8th  of  Darius. 

86 

Artases  II . 

43 

29th  ditto. 

129 

Artavasdes  II . 

129 

Tiranus  I . 

21 

3rd  of  Peroz  I. 

150 

Tigranes  III . 

42 

192 

Y^arses . . 

33 

30th  of  Yalarscfl. 

225 

Chosroes  I . 

47 

2nd  of  Artabanus. 

272 

Intenugnum  under  Ai'tasires  and 

Sapor  Sassan. 

286 

Tiriaates  . 

56 

3rd  of  Diocletian. 

337 

(Intervallum). 

Chosroes  II . 

9 

8th  of  Constantins. 

353 

Tiranus  II . 

^  . 

11 

364 

Arsaces  II . 

30 

394 

Papus . 

7 

401 

Yarasdates . 

4 

20th  Theodosius. 

406 

Arsaces  III . 

5 

411 

Chosroes  III . 

5 

416 

Yeramus  Sapores  . 

21 

437 

Chosroes  III.  restored  .... 

1 

438 

Sapores  . 

4 

442 

Interregnum. 

444 

Artasires  . 

6 

450 

The  Armenian  kingdom  extinguished.- 

-J.P. 

Table  LX. — Mythological  Period  of  Persian  Mistory. 

peshdXdian  dynasty. 

Kaiumars,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Adam,  or  Noab,  reigned  at  Balkh. 
Siamek,  his  son. 

Hoshang. 

Thamurath,  surnamed  Lcoband. 

JamsMd,  reigned  at  Peiscpolis. 

Zoh^ik,  surnamed  Alvani,  an  invader. 

Feriddn,  restored  by  Lawa  the  blacksmith. 

Irhj. 

Koshang. 

Manuchehr. 

Naudar. 

Afrasihb,  king  of  Thrkistkn 
Zab,  brother  of  Naudar. 

Ghorshasp. 


the  Arsacidao,  and  is  almost  the  only  one  visible  on  their  (‘oins.  [Their  coin  titles 
(usually  occurring  in  the  genitive  case)  arc~-BA:SIAEX)2,  BA2lAEn2  BASIAEnN, 
BA2IAET0NT05  BA^IAEXIN,  BA2IAI22H2  ©EA2  0TPANIA2,  METAAOT, 
©EOriATOPOS,  ©EOnATPOT,  4>IAAAEA4'OT,  EnM>AN0Y2,  ETEPPETOT^ 
AYTOKPATOPOS,  4^IAEAAHN02  <f>IA0nAT0PO5,  NIKAT0P02,  AIKAIOT 
ETHATOPOS  NEIKH2A2,  TI02  KEKAA0TMEN02.1 

♦  " 
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kaianian  dynasty. 

Kai-kobfid  {hai  signifies  the  mighty). 

Kai-Kafis,  son  or  grandson.  Rustam  his  general. 

Kai-Khusrd,  grandson.  Cyrus  the  great. 

Tjohriisp,  son  of  Orond  ShCih.  (Cambyscs  omitted  ?) 

Gushtfisp,  his  son  Ilystaspcs  of  Grecian  history. 

Isfondifir,  his  son.  Apanda  or  Asiyages  of  ditto. 

Kai  Bahman,  or  Ardoshir  daiazdast.  Artaxorxes  Longinianus. 

Ilomfii,  daughter  and  wife  of  ditto. 

Bfiriib,  son  of  ditto. 

Dfirfi,  his  son  ;  the  Darius  overcome  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

(The  MuKik-tawfiif,  or  petty  kings,  following  Alexander,  ealled  by  the  Persians 
the  Ashkanians  and  Ashghanians,  have  been  given  above  as  the  Arsacidse  of  the 
Greeks. — J.P.) 


Table  LXI. — Kings  of  Persia^  of  the  Sassanim  race. 


[The  subject  of  tbo  dates  of  the  accessions  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  is  inyolvcd  in  some  obscurity,  from  the  practice  prevailing 
of  reckoning  by  the  years  of  each  king’s  reign  instead  of  following 
the  order  of  a  single  cycled  I  have  contented  myself  for  the  present 
with  ^[uoting  the  dates  given  in  Br.  Smith’s  Dictionary,  and  appending 
Dr.  Mordtmann^s  latest  detenninations  d  projpos  to  his  elaborate  coin 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  race.] 


Smltlu  Mordtmann. 

A.D.  A.». 

220 

226 

1 

240 

238 

2 

273 

260 

3 

274 

271 

4 

277 

274 

5 

294 

291 

6 

294 

291 

7 

303 

300 

8 

310 

308 

9 

3H1 

380 

10 

3H5 

383 

11 

390 

389 

12 

404 

399 

13 

420 

420 

14 

Ardoshir-Babegfin  bin  Sfisfin,  or  Artaxerxes.^ 
Shahpdhr,  Shapfir,  or  Sapor,  captured  Valerian. 
Ilormuzcl  or  Hormisdas. 

Baharfim,  or  Varancs  I. 

Baharfim,  or  Varancs  II. 

Baharfim,  or  Varancs  III.  Segfin  Shfih. 

Narsd  or  Narses,  conquered  Armenia  and  Galcrius. 
Hormuzd,  or  Hormisdas  II, 

SliahpOhr,  or  Sapor  II. 

Ardesnir,  or  Artaxerxes  II. 

ShahpOhr,  or  Sapor  III. 

Baluirfim,  or  Varancs  IV.  ICermfin  Slifih. 
Yozdegird,  or  Isdegerde  I.^ 

Baharfim-gaur,  or  Varancs  V.  visited  India. 


[‘  Ilamzah  I^fahfimV  Batin  Preface,’  p.  vi.j 
From  Moses  of  Choreno : — 


A.t). 

232 

m 

Hi 


m 


Years.  A.X>. 

Artasires . reigned  63  421 

Sapores  1 .  31  425 

Nerses... . . .  9  435 

Hormisdas . . . 3  44C 

(contemporary  of  Constantino).  4G7 

Migerdcs  . . . 

(7th  year  of  Constantine). 

Sapores  II . . .  70 

rSomc  authors  insert  a  second  king  of  this  name  after  Yezdegird  I.— ‘  IJamzah 


Years. 

Artasires  II . reigned  4 

Veramus  I.  Cermanns  .  10 

Isdigordes  1 .  11 

VerarauB  II .  21 

Isdigordes  II . 

Feroses  II.  in  whose  reign  Moses  of 
Choreno  lived.— J.P. 


T^fahkni,’  p.  14.  Mordtmann,  p.  04: ;  but  tborc  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for 
the  interpolation.]  ^ 
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Smith.  Mordtmann. 

A.D.  A.D. 

448  440  15  Yezdegird,  or  Isdegerde  II. 

458  457  16  Horaiuzd,  or  Hormisdas  III, 

458  458  17  Firiiz,  or  Perose,  allied  with  Khhkhn  of  Hnns. 

484  485  18  Balhs,  Palash,  or  Balasccs. 

488  491  19  Kobhd,  or  Oavades. 

498  498  20  Jamasp.  (Koh^d  recovers  kingdom  502.] 

531  531  21  Khosru,  Kesri  (KushirvAn),  or  Chosroes. 

579  579  22  Hormuzd,  or  Hormisdas  lY.  deposed  by  his  general  (Varanes  VI. 
A.D.  590,  M.  A.D.  591.) 

591  591  23  Khosrii-Parviz,  Kesri,  or  Chosroes  II.  put  to  death  by 
628  628  24  KobAd  Shlrhyich,  or  Siroes. 

629  25  Ardeshir  III.  Anarchy. 

629  26  Shahrihr  or  Sarbazas. 

629  27  Phrhn-Dukht. 

631  28  Azermi-Dukht. 

631  29  Perokh-zAd-Bakhtyar. 

^  632  30  Yezdegird  or  Isdegerde  III.  overthrown  by  MusalmAns  641. 


Table  LXII. — Khalifs,  mcegerents  or  successors  of  Maliomedj  or  Mu¬ 
hammad  lin  Ahd-allaJi,  loliose  death  occurred  in  the  1 1  th  of  Jlijra 
eruj  or  a.d.  632.^ 

(This  and  the  following  from  Marsden’s  ‘Numismata  Orientala,’  corrected  up  from 
later  Numismatic  works.) 

A.H.  A.D 

11  632  1  Abdbakr 

13  634  2  U’mar. 

23  644  3  U’smAn. 

35  656  4  ATi. 

40  661  5  Hasan  bin  ATi,  retired  to  Medina — Husain  killed  at  Kerbela 

BACE  OP  OMMIAH,  BEIGNING  AT  DAMASCUS. 

41  661-2  1  Mua’wiah  I. 

60  679-80  2  Yazid  bin  Mua’wiah. 

64  683-4  3  Mua’wiAh  II.  bin  Yazid. 

64  684  4  A’bdallah  bin  Zubeir. 

[632  A.D.  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  king’s  reign,  which  has  given 
the  initial  year  to  the  era  bearing  his  name.  Sec  p.  142,  vol.  ii.  ante.  Ocldcy’s 

Hist.  Saracens,’  pp.  145,  277  ] 

®  [I  have  altered  the  original  transliteration  of  these  names  in  order  to  reduce 
the  orthography  of  the  Homan  equivalents  to  as  close  an  adherence  to  the  literal 
dchnition  of  the  original  Kuiic  as  the  nature  of  our  English  system  of  writing  will 
permit.  The  nine  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  whose  powers  have  been  pervci’ted 
in  thc^  utterance  of  foreigners,  have  been  made  to  follow  the  Persian  system  of 
phonetic  expression,  and  arc  severally  rcpicscnted  by  the  following  English  pointed 
or  accented  equivalents  — 

1  a  a  4  5  0  7  8  0 

®  I"*  d  8  z  t  z  a’,u’,  etc.  k 

The  Arabic  powers  of  these  letters  are  severally— 1.  th  (thivV) ,  2.  /^ ;  3.  th  (thiH) ; 
4,  5 ;  5.  3-  ;  7.  zf/i  (faMer) ;  8.  iz ,  9  /;  (guttural).  I  liavu  not  eonceriH'd  rny- 

sclr  greatly  with  the  correction  of  the  equivalents  of  the  Arabic  short  vowels,  but  it 
may  bo  noted  that,  under  the  old  system,  the  English  vowel  c  ordinarily  stood  for 
.  ^'cpresonts  by  the  short  though  in  many  cuse.s  it  was  inserted 

indifferently  m  tlie  place  of  the  /.] 
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A.n. 

6i 

A.n. 

681 

5 

Marwan  bin  Hakim. 

G5 

G84-5 

G 

A’bd-ul-malik  bin  Marwan, 

86 

705 

7 

Walid  bin  A’bd-ul-malik. 

96 

711-15 

8 

Solaimfin  bin  A'bd-nl-malik. 

99 

717-18 

9 

IT’ mar  bin  A’bd-ul-a’ziz. 

101 

710-20 

10 

Yazid  II.  bin  A’bd-ul-malik. 

105 

723-1 

11 

llihliam  bin  A’bd-ul-mahk. 

125 

712-3 

12 

Walid  TL  bin  Yazid. 

126 

713-1 

13 

Yazid  IIL  bin  Walid. 

126 

711 

14 

Ibrahim  bin  Walid. 

127 

711-5 

15 

Marwan  11.  bin  Muhammad,  deposed  and  slain 

132 

710-50 

1 

lucn  OP  al-a’bbas,  iiExaNiNa  at  Baghdad. 

Abdl  A’bbds  al-saffah. 

136 

753-1 

2 

Almansdr, 

158 

771-5 

3 

Al-MaluK  bin  al-Mansdr. 

109 

785-6 

4 

Al-IIhdlbin  al-Mabdi. 

170 

786-7 

5 

ITarCin  ul-llaKbid  bin  ul-Mubdi. 

193 

809-10 

6 

Al-amiu  bin  al-Ilasldd. 

198 

213-11 

7 

Al-Mfinuin  bin  al  Jlasliid. 

202-3 

218 

833-4 

8 

Ibrhbim  bin  Al-lMahdi,  competitor,  817-18. 

Al-Ma’tat?(mi  billali  bin  al-Ilasbid. 

227 

811-2 

9 

Al-Whsik-billab  bin  al-Ma’taaom. 

232 

816-7 

10 

Al-Mutawakkil  !i’l  allah  bin  Ma’tascm. 

217 

861-2 

11 

Al-Muniasir  l)iUab  bin  Mutawakkil. 

218 

862-3 

12 

Al-Midsta’in  billah  bin  Muhammad  bin  Ma’tascm. 

252 

866-7 

13 

Al-Ma’taz  billah  bin  ^lutawakkil. 

255 

868-9 

M 

Al-Mubtadi  billah  bin  \Yrisik. 

256 

869-70 

15 

Al-Ma’iamed  a’la  illab  bin  Mutawakil;  Egypt  independent. 

279 

892- 3 

16 

Muwallik  billnb,  his  coadjutor  from  87i”to  891. 

Al-Ma'tazed  billah  bin  MuwulHk. 

289 

901-2 

17 

Al-Miiktall  billah  bin  Ma’tazed ,  provinces  independent. 

295 

907-8 

18 

Al-Muktader  billah  bin  Ma'tazod ;  murdered  by  a  eunuch. 

320 

932 

19 

Al-K fiber  billah  bin  M’atazed. 

322 

933-1 

20 

Al-llazi  billah  bin  Muktader  ;  Amfr  ul  nmrb  powerful. 

329 

910-1 

21 

Al-Mutiikt  billah  bin  Muktader. 

333 

914-5 

22 

Al-Mnstakfi  billah  bin  Mutaki. 

331 

915-G 

23 

Al-lVIuti'lillab  bin  Muktader. 

303 

973-4 

24 

Al-Tai’  lillab  bin  Muti’. 

381 

991-2 

25 

Al-KfuUr  billah  bin  Tsbak  Midjtadcr. 

422 

1030-1 

26 

Al-Kfiim  beararillali  Abii  Ja’far  A’ bd- Allah  bin  Kficlir. 

407 

l()7’l-75  27 

Al-Mnljiadi  billah  Abu’l  Kasom  A’bdallah  bin  Muhammad  bin 

4B7 

1001-5 

28 

ICbim  beamrillah, 

Al-Musta'/,bir  billah  bin  Muktadf. 

512 

lUH-0 

29 

Al-MustarRlnal  billah  bin  Mustazdiir. 

529 

1131-5 

30 

Al-Bfushid  billah  bin  Mnstarsbed. 

530 

555 

1135-6 

31 

Al  Muktafi  bt'amrillub  bin  Mustaj^bir. 

1160 

32 

Al-MuHtatijed  billah  bin  Muktaff.  _ 

566 

1170-1 

33 

Al-Musia/.i  beamrillab  bin  Mustunjed. 

675 

ll7i)-80  U 

Al-Nhsir  ie  din  illab  bin  Mnstanjtal,  professes  Shiah  doctrines. 
Al-$^aiiir  beamrillah  Mubammad  bin  Nhsir. 

622 

1225 

35 

623 

1226 

36 

Al-Hustaufjer  bilbih  Abb  Jfifar  Al-Mansilr  bin  i^fibir. 

640 

1242-3 

37 

Al-Mnsia’sem  billah  Abb  Ahmad  A’bd-Allab  bin  Mustamser. 

In  tho  year  656  (1258),  BurIkUicI  was  liosio^rod  and  taken  by  the  Moghul  Chief 

Eulfigu,  gi'audson  of  Jeiigbiz  IChfin,  and  tbe  Klialif  Musta’sem  put  to  death. 

[I  hnvc  introduc.cd  among  rrinscp’s  original  extracts  th.e  Tables 
marked  C.  D.  E.  wliioh  have  been  compiled  chiefly  from  the  work  of 
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Hamzali  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  more  fully  the  annals 

of  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  of  the  Khalifs,  the  successional 
history  of  which  may  chance  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  obscure 
dynasties  of  the  conterminous  kingdoms  of  India,  whose  epochs  and 
transitions  are  so  peculiarly  identified  with  the  objects  of  these  volumes. 


Table  C- — Arab  Governors  of  Khordsdn:  capitals,  Merv,  NislidpiLr, 

BolcMra, 


A.H. 

129 

137 

140 

142 

143 

144 

149 

150 

151 

159 

160 

163 

166 

170 


204 

207 

213 


259 

265 

287 


(A’bdallah  bin  Tahir  adopts  the  second,  Isma’il  bin  Ahmad  the  third,' 


A.D. 

747  Aba  Muslim. 

755  Aba  Daad  IChalid  bin  Ibrahim. 
757  Aba  A’sam  bin  Salim. 

759  A’bdul  Jabhr bin A’bdulrahman. 

760  Hhzim  bin  Hazaimah. 

763  Aba  A’dn  A’bd  ul  Malik. 

766  Aba  Malik  Asid  bin  A'bdallah. 
768  Hazim  (again). 

768  Humid  bin  Kahtabah. 

776  A’bdallah  bin  Humid. 

776  Aba  A’an. 

Mu’ ad  bin  Muslim. 

780  Zahir  bin  Almasib. 

782  Alfazl  bin  Sulaiman. 

787  la’ far  bin  Muhammad. 


A.H.  A  D. 

173  790  Alhasan  bin  Kahtabah. 

175  792  Ghitn'f  bin  Aha. 

177  793  Hamzah  bin  Malik. 

177  793  Alfazl  bin  Yahyi  bin  Khulid. 
179  795  A’mra  bin  Hamal. 

179  796  Manshr  bin  Yazid  bin  Alkhh- 

lid  Al-mahdi. 

Ja’far  bin  Yahyi. 

180  796  A’li  bin  A’isi  bin  Mahan, 

192  808  Harsama  bin  Aa’yan. 

193  809  Al  MamOn  (subsequently  Kha- 

lif). 

196  812  Alfazl  bin  Sahl  (nominated) 
203  818  Raja  bin  Zuhak. 

Gh'ashn  bin  A’ bad. 


Table 

819  Tahir  bin  Al- Husain. 

822  Talhah  bin  Tahir. 

829  A’bdallah  bin  Tahir. 


D. — Tdherides. 

I  230  844  Tahir  bin  A’bdallah. 

I  248  862  Muhammad  bin  Tahir. 


Table  E. — Saffaris, 

873  Ya’khb  bin  Lais. 

878  A’mrii  bin  Lais,  defeated  by  Isma’il  bin  Ahmad,  the  Sarndni  in  a.h  287 
A.n.  900.  '  '  ’ 

900  Tahir  bin  Muhammad  succeeds  in  SistOn  (Price  ii.  233). 


Table  Unil.—Sarndnim  or  B&manh.  Dynasty  of  Bxilihdrd,  Khordsan 

and  Fersia. 


A.H*  A.D. 


261 

874-5 

1 

279 

892 

2 

295 

907 

3 

301 

914 

4 

331 

943 

5 

343 

954 

6 

350 

961 

7 

366 

976 

8 

387 

997 

9 

389 

999 

10 

11 

Kasr  bin  Ahmad,  great  grandson  of  Shman,  a  robber  chief,  an- 
pointed  governor  of  Bukhara  by  the  Khalif  Ma’  taniad . 

Isma’il  bin  Ahmad. 

Ahmad  bm  Isma’fl. 

Nasr  bin  Ahmad. 

Null  bin  Nasr. 

A’bd-ul-malik  bin  Nhh. 

Al-Man?ijr  bin  Ndh. 

Niih  bon  M-MansOr.  [By  some  authorities  this  accession  is  nlaced 
in  Rajab,  a.h  365. J  ^ 

Al-Man?dr  bin  NOh,  deposed  and  blinded. 

enters  Bukhara  on  the  lOth 

of  Df  ka’dah,  a.h.  389. 

Isma’il  bin  Ndh,  killed  in  the  3rd  month  of  a.h.  395.] 


M.  Gottwaldt :  Lipsise,  1848 


(composed  in  a.h.  330  =  a.i>.  901-2)  edit,  of 
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rvnr.E  LXiy. — The  Ghami  Dynasty^  with  the  cotempof^t^  KhaVifs 
whose  names  appear  on  the  local  coinage. 

(From  the  ‘Jour.  Eoy  As.  Soc./  1848.) 


Khalifs  of  Biighdiul 

Accepted  Dates 
of  Accession. 

A.H.  A  H.  A.n. 

Kings  of  Ghazni. 

Al  Muti’  lillah  ... 

334 

Abdicates,  DPI 

Ka’dah,  3G3 

350 

961 

Alptcgui . 

Al  TM’  hlliih . 

363 

Deposed  by  Baba 

al  dowlah  (Sha- 

366 

976 

Ishak  . 

bun),  381 

367 

977 

Subuktigin 

Al  Kudir  billah ... 

381 

Died,  pn  Uajah, 

422 

387 

997 

Isma’fl . 

388 

998 

Mahmdd . 

421 

1030 

Muhammad . 

421 

1030 

Masa'dd . 

Al  Kfiim  boamril- 

lah  . . 

422 

Died,  13  Shabfm, 

432 

1040-X 

Muhammad .. 

407 

432 

1041 

M6ddd . 

I 

440 

1048 

Masa’dd  II... 

Notices  of  various  Dates  assigned  by 
different  Authorities. 


Revolt  350,  Eauzat  al  Safii. 


Alptegin's  death  doubtful. 
(Abii  Ishak  Ibrahim,  “  Ibn 
Haukal”)  ’ 


Subuktigin’s  death,  386,Nasiri, 
Jciidbi;  387,  AbiilFarkj  ;  387 
(Shabhn),  Eauzat  al  Safa,, 
Abul  Fidk,  Khal^sat  al  Alcli- 
bkr. 

Entitled  Saif  al  dowlah,  384  ; 
takes  possession  of  Ghazni, 
Eabi  al  Awal,  388 ;  becomes 
independent,  389.— Various 
authorities.  • 

Mahmdd’s  death,  Eabi  al  Akhir, 

421,  Abhl  Fidk,  KbalCisat  al 
Akhbhr. 

Muhammad’s  1st  reign,  7  mths., 
Nk^iri.  Masa’dd’s  accession, 

422, Nhsiri;  421(3rdSha\vkl), 
Eauzat  al  §af{i,  Khaldsat  al 
Akhbhr. 

Ecbollion  against  Masa’iid,  432 
(Eabi  al  Akhir),  AbdlFed&; 
Muhammad’s  restoration, 
432,  ISTfi^iri,  Abdl  Faraj ;  432 
(J  umhd  alA\val),Akbari;433, 
Klabib  al  Sair;  433  (Jumdcl 
al  Awal),  Guzidah. 

Muhammad’s2ndrcign,4mths., 
Nk§iri.  Mdddd’s  accession, 
432  (Shabkn),  Mas£f  ddi,  432, 
Nasiri,  AbOl  Faraj.  Entry 
into  Ghazni,  432  (23rd  Sha- 
1) im) ,  Ab  dl  Fidh.  Accession , 
434,  Guzidah ;  433,  IChalasat 
jilAkhbdr;  Ferishtah. 

MddCid’s  death,  441,  Nh§iri, 
Abdl Faraj ;  441  (Eaj ab), Abill 
Fidk,  Guzidah,  Eau/at  al 
^fiffi,  Klialasat  nl  Akhbar, 
Habib  al  Sair. 
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Khallfs  of  Baghdad. 


Accepted  Dates 
of  Accession. 


Kings  of  GliaznI 


Notices  of  various  Dates  assigned  by 
dilieient  Authoiities. 


A1  Miiktadi  ‘beam- 

illali .  467 

Died,  15  Muhar- 
rim,  487 

Al  Mastazliar  billah  487 
Died,  16  Kabi  al 
Akbir,  512 


Al  Mastarshid  bil¬ 
lah  .  512  512 

KiUed,  17  Di’l 
Ka’dah,  529 
AlR^hid billah...  529 
AlMalctafi  leamer- 

illah  .  530 

Inaug.,  12  pri  547 
Hajah,  530 

Al  Mustanjid  bil¬ 
lah  .  555  555 


1048  Abiil  Hasan 

A’li .  Masa’dd  II.  and  Abiil  Hasan 

Balia  al  dotolah  A’li,  length  of  reign,  jointly, 
2  months,  N&siri 
Masa’-ud  II.,  1  month,  Guzidah, 
Habib  al  Sair ;  5  days,  Taba- 
kht  Akbari;  6  days,  I'erishtah. 
Abul  Hasan  A’li,  length  of  reign 
2  years,  Guzidah,  Khalhsat  al 
Akhbhi ,  nearly  1  year,  Habib 
al  Sair ;  1  month,  Tabakht 
Akbari 

1048  A’bdal  Rashid  Accession,  440,  fixed  from  coins; 

441,  Nhsiri,  Abdl  Faraj, 
Abhl  Fidh;  443,  Guzidah, 
Khalhsat  al  Akhbhr. 

1052  Toghral  .  444,  Abul  Fidh. 

1052  Ferokhzhd  ...  Length  of  Toghral’s  rule,  40 
days,]Srasiri,  Khalasat  al  Akh- 
bhr,  etc.  Ferokhzad’s  acces¬ 
sion,  443,  Di’l  Kadah,  Nasiri. 

1059  Ibrahim . AccGssion,451,ThrikhMasa’Odi, 

Nasiri,  Abdl  Fidh,  Jenhbi ; 
450,  Guzidah,  etc. 


1099  Masa’iid  III..  Ibrahim’s  death,  492,  coins, 
Nhsiri,  Guzidah,  AbiilMahh- 
san ;  481,  AbCil  Fidh,  Rauzat 
al  Safh. 

1114  Shirzhd  .  Guzidah,  Jenkbi,  etc. 

Kamdlaldoiolah 

1115  Arslhn .  Accession,  509,  Nhsiri,  Giizi- 

dah,  etc. 

1118  Eahrhm  Shah  Capture  and  sack  of  Ghazni  by 
A’la  al  din  Jchhnsdz,  547. 


1152  Khusrii  .  Accession,  552,  Nfisirl ;  544, 

Guzidah ;  548  or  550,  Ahdl 
Fidh;  547,  Akbari. 

1160  Khusrd  Malik  Khnsrd  Malik  finally  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  Ghazni  by  the  Gho- 
ris,  5G7,  Fcrislituh;  forced 
to  surrender  at  LuhOr,  585, 
Rauijat  al  Saffi;  583,  Akbari ; 
582,  Ferishtuh. 


(See  Table  LXXIT.) 
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Table  LXY. — 8uUdns  of  the  8eljuh  Dynasty. 

[Tlie^  grandsons  of  Scljuk,  a  Turk  of  the  trihe  of  Khazar  or  Ghaz  on  the  Caspian, 
Tog'hmhbcg  and  Jhfer-bcg  Daoud,  were  in  the  service  of  Mahmhd  of  Ghazni. 
In  A. II.  429  (1036),  the  former  lesisted  Masa’hd,  and  received  investiture  as 
feulthn  of  Khoran  from  the  Khalif  The  three  branches  of  the  Seljdk  family 
settled  in  Hamadhn,  Kermhn,  and  Eum  or  Anatolia  — Marsden’s  ‘  Or.  Num.’] 


A.ir 


429 

45,6 

465 

485 


498 

498 

511 

525 

526 

527 
529 
547 
547 
552 

554 

555 
571 


433 

465 

467 

489 

494 

536 

551 

565 


470 
478 
485 
501 
5U) 
551 
584 
5H8 
596  ? 
600 
600 
607 
616 
634 


643 


655 

666 

682 


I. — SELJtJK  DYNASTY  OP  IKAN  OR  PERSIA. 

A.B, 

1037  Rukn-ud-din  Abuthalcb,  Toghrcl  Beg,  Mahmhd. 

1063  Alp  Arslan,  Ahushajia,  Azz  ud-din. 

1072  Mulckshhh,  Moaz  ucl-clin  abul  fatoh. 

1092  Barkiarok,  rokn  ud-din  abulmozaffer  k^isim  *  in  his  reign  the  empire  was 
divided,  he  retaining  Persia;  Ghias  ud-din  Muhammad,  Syria  and  Ader- 
bijhn;  and  Moaz  ud-din  burlvin  sanjiar,  Khorhsan  and  Maverulnahr. 

1104  Malek  Shhh,  his  son,  deposed. 

1105  Muhammad,  chosen  Sultan. 

1118  Muhmhd,  Moghihth  ud-din  Ahul  Khsem. 

1131  Dadud,  his  son,  deposed. 

1131  Masa’ild,  Ghiath  ud-din,  deposed. 

1132  Toghrol,  son  of  Muhammad, 

1134  Masu’ild,  re-established. 

1152  '  Malek  SMih,  son  of  Mahmiid,  di'poscd. 

1152  IMalmiud,  grandson  of  Bograkkaii,  at  Merv 
1157  Muhammad,  his  sou,  at  Ilamadan. 

1159  SulaimAn  Shhh,  killed. 

1 160  ArsUui  Shdh,  son  of  Toghrol,  son  of  Muhammad. 

1175  'Poghrel  Shuh,  his  sou. 

lI.—SBWtJK  DYNASTY  OP  KERMAN. 

1041  Ivadherd,  or  Karut  begh,  installed  by  Toghrol  hegh. 

1072  Sultan  Shlih,  liis  son 
1071  3 van  Shah. 

1096  Iran  Shah. 

1100  ArsKm  Shah. 

1 U 1  Aloghiath  ud-din  Muhammad. 

1156  Toglirel  SliCih. 

1169  Bahrain,  Arslan,  and  Turhn  Shah  dispute  succession. 

- — -  Muhammad  Shhh,  dispossessed  by  Malek  dinar  583-1187. 

in.— BELJUK  DYNASTY  OP  RUM  OR  ANATOLIA.  CAPITAL  lOONIUM. 

1077  Sulaim{in  bin  Rotlumish. 

1085  Intem'gniim  of  seven  years. 

1092  Daod  Kilij  Arslan  bin  Sulaiman, 

1107  Saisan  liin'  Kilij  ArsKm. 

1110  Ma.saM(lbiu  Kilij  ArsKm. 

1156  A’zz-ud-din  Kilij  Arslhii  bin  Masa’Od,  destroyed  first  crusade  army. 

1118  Kutb-ud-din  Miilik  Shah  bin  Kilik  ArsKm,  deposed. 

1192  (Ihias-ud-dm  Kui  Khusrd  bin  kilij  Arslan,  deposed, 

Uukn-ud-dfn  Sulaiman  bin  Kilij  Xrsian,  deposed. 

1203  Kilij  Arslan  bin  Kukn-ud-din,  deposed. 

1203  (Ihias  ud-din  Kai  Khusru  (restored). 

1210  A’zz-ud-dhi  Kui  Kdiis  bin  Kai  Khusrii. 

1219  ATa-ud-chn  Kai  Kobad  bin  Kai  KhiisiV 

123(>  Gliias-ud'-din  Kai  Khusrii  bin  Kai  Kobad,  invaded  by  the  Moghul 
Princes,  destamdunts  of  Jenghiz  KlKm  (See  Table  XLIX). 

1245  A’zz-ud-din  Kai  Khus,  in  nominal  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  Ruhn- 
ud-din  and  ATa-ud-din,  sons  of  Kai  Khusrd. 

1257  Rukn-ud-dfn  ArsKm. 

12i>7  Ghiai^-ud-din  Kai  Khusrd  bin  Rukn-ud-din. 

1283  .Masmid  bin  AV.z-ud-din  Kai  Kaus,  died  708—1308. 
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Table  LXVI. — Atahegs  of  Irah,  ruling  Ministers  under  the  later 
Prinees  of  the  Seljiihian  race. 

MOSUL  BBANCH. 


521 

540 

544 

565 

576 

589 

G07 

615 

616 
619 
657 


521 

540 

569 

577 

594 


1127  rmid-ud-din  Zeiigi. 

1145  Saif-ud-d'm  G-hdzi  bin  Zens^i. 

1149  Kutb-ud-din  Maudub  bin  Zengi. 

1170  Al-Mu’iz  Salf-ud-din  G-bdzf  bm  Moddd. 

1180  A’zz-iid-din  Masa’dd  bin  M6ddd. 

1193  Nur-ud-din  (Bodr  ud-din)  Arsldn  Shdli  bin  Masd’ud 
1210  Malik  al-Kfilnr  A’zz-ud-din  Mas’aud  bin  Ndr-ud-din. 

1218  Ndr-nd-di'n  ArslCin  Slidh  bin  Kdliir. 

1219  jSiCisir-ud-din  Malimiid  bin  Kdhir. 

1222  Al-Malik  al-Eabim  Bcdr-ud-din  Liilii. 

1259  Al- Malik  as-Sdlab  Isma’il  bm  Ldld. 

HALEB  (aLBPPO)  BHANCH. 

1127  Imdd  ud-din  Zengi. 

1 145  Malik  al-A’ddcl  Nur-nd-dfn  Mabmdd  bin  Zengi. 

1174  A’l-Malik  as-Salali  Isma’il  bin  Ndr  ud-dln  Mahmdd. 

1181  Pmdd  ud-din  Zengi  bin  Kutb  ud-dfn  bin  MOdud,  delivered  Haleb  to 

Sdlah-ud-din  or  Saladin. 

1197  Kutb-ud-din  Muhammad  bin  Brndd-ud-din,  at  Singdra. 


Table  LXVII. —  Turcomayi  Ortohiie  Princes,  reigning  in  Mardin  and 
Miafarhin,  Syria. 

n  Ghazi  bin  Ortok,  seized  Jerusalem  and  Mardin. 

516  1122  Husam-ud-din  Timiirtdsh  bin  11  Ghdzi. 

547  1152  Najm-ud-diii  Abiil  Muzatfar  Albi  bin  Timurtdsh. 

572  1176  Kutb-ud-din  11  GhCizi  bin  Albi  (or  Alpi). 

580  1184  Huscim-ud-din  Yuluk  Arsldn  bin  Kutb-ud-din. 

597  ?  Malik-ul-Mansur  Ndsir-ud-din  Ortok  Arsldn  bin  Kutb-ud-din, 

637  1239  Malik  us-Sald  Kajm-ud-din  Ghdzi  bin  Nd^ir-ud-din  Ortok. 

653  1255  Malik  ul-Muzaffar  Kard  Axsldn  bin  Najm-ud-din. 

691  1291  Shams-ud-din  Oddd. 

693  1293  Malik  ul-Mansdr  Najm-ud-din  Ghdzi. 

712  1312  Albi  Malik  al-A’ddil  I’mdd-ud-din  A’li. 

712  1312  Malik  as-Sdleh  Shams-ud-din  Sdlab. 

ORTOKITES  REIGNING  AT  AMId  AND  KIIEIRA. 

490  1097  Sokmdn  bin  Ortok. 

498  1104  Ibrdhim  bin  Sokmdn. 

522  ?  1128  Kukn  ud-din  Ddiid. 

544  ?  Fakhr  ud-din  Kara  Arsldn  bin  Dddd. 

562  1166  Ndr  ud-din  Muhammad  bin  Kard  Arsldn. 

581  1185  Kutb-ud-din  Sokman  bin  Muhammad. 

597  1200  Malik  as-Sdlah  Ndsir  ud-din  Mahmdd. 

618  1221  Malik  al-Masd^dd  bin  Malik  as-Sdlah  Mahmdd. 

629  1231  Malik  al-Kdmil,  nephew  of  Sdlah  ud-din  (Saladin),  took  Amid. 


Table  LXYIII. — The  Mogol  or  Moghul  empire  of  Ta/rtary.  Capital 

Karalmrm. 

A..D. 

1206  Jengiz  Khan,  or  Timugin  declared  emperor,  on  the  Onon  river. 

1227  Tilh  Khdn,  his  son,  regent  during  interregnum. 

1241  Oktai  Khun,  fourth  son  of  Jengiz,  elected  by  bis  father’s  will, 

Tourakina  Khatun,  his  wife,  regent  for  four  years. 

1246  Gaiuk  Khdn,  son  of  Oktai. 
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A.D. 

12‘18  Of^o-ulgaiimish,  his  \nfe,  regent  on  his  death. 

12J1  Mangu  IChan,  died  in  1259. 

The  empire  of  tlie  Moghuls  was  subsequently  divided  into  different  branches  in 
China,  Persia,  in  Kapehak,  etc. 

12G0  Kubhii  Khan,  succeeded  in  China,  and  founded  the  Yuen  dynasty ^ 

1240  Zagatai  Khan,  son  of  dengiz,  founded  Zagatai  branch  in  Transoxiana. 

1226  Tuslii  Khun,  another  son,  founded  Kapehak  dynasty. 

(For  these  dynasties  of  the  Tartars,  and  those  of  the  Huns,  Chinese,  etc.,  see 
Be  Guigncs’  ‘  Ilistoirc  dos  Huns.” — J.  P.) 

Table  XLIX. — Moghul- Tartar  or  Il-Klianian  Dynasty  of  Persia. 

On  the  di^ath  of  Mangii  Khan,  son  of  Jciigiz  Khun,  the  sovereignty  of  Persia  was 
assumed  1)y  his  lirothor, 

657  1259  Ildlagil  or  llfduku  I'l-Khdn 
6GS  1264  Abuga,  or  Abhku  11-Khan,  his  son. 

681  1282  Nikudar  Uglan,  seventh  son  of  Huhiku,  on  conversion  to  Muhainnia- 

danism,  took  the  name  of  Ahmad  Khun. 

6Ht'i  1284  Argluin  KCiaii,  son  of  Abuka. 

(>90  125)1  Kai-Khatil  Kuan,  ditto. 

694  125)1  Baidii  Kbaii,  son  of  Targhih,  fifth  son  of  Ilulfikd. 

65)1  1294  Oliuzun  Kabn  Mahmdd,  eldest  son  of  Arg-hun. 

798  1893  Gbius-iul-dni  Au-gai)tu,  Khudabandali  Muhammad. 

716  1816  Abu  Said  Ihdifidur  Ivhfin,  his  son,  on  whose  death  in 

786  1885  Tlie  dynasty  bee.imc  dependent.  t 

717  1846  Andslurvun.  Invasion  of  Tainulr,  or  Tamerlane.  (Sec  below,  LAX). 

Table  LXX. — Moghul  Sultdns  of  Jihordsdn. 

795  185)8  Kutb-nd-cliii  Amir  Timiir  Gilrgdn  Shhibkiran  (Tamerlane)  conqucied 

Baghdad,  invaded  India,  etc. 

807  1404  Khnhl  SiilUin,  son  of  Mirhn  Shah,  deposed. 

_  - -  Shidi  Rukh,  Behbdur  Sultfin. 

850  1447  tllngb  Beg,  Malik  \is  Sa’id,  of  Khiva. 

858  1445)  A’bdul  Batif  Mirzh,  his  son. 

85 1  1 459  Bfibar  M I'rza,  Sulthii  Abul  Kasain. 

861  1456  MfrzaShrdi  MuhiuCid  deposed.  x.  t  v  n 

861  1456  Abd  Sa’fd,  son  of  Ahmad.  (Sec  Moghuls  ot  India.) 

Jiadighiar,  grandson  of  Slu'ili  Rukh. 

895  1470  Sultan  Ilosain  MirzO,  gimndson  of  U’mar. 

991  1595  BiuU’  e2zamau,  hivS  son,  took  refuge  with  the  Sufis. 

Table  LXXI.— of  Persia  of  the  Sophi,  Siifh  or  Safi  Race. 

Juneid,  a  di‘8C(‘ntlant  of  Safi  ud-dfn,  a  Sophi  or  mystic  philosopher,  hciiig  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Aderhijau  hy  the  Turkoman  ruler  «Tohan  Shah,  estahlislicd  himself  in 
Shirwan.  His  grandson 

<)(>5  1499  Isma’ll  al-SOri  bin  Shaikh  Haidar,  united  conquered  provinces  and 

asHiimt'd  m»vt'r(4guiy  of  Beivsia  and  Khorasan,  908^1502. 

982  1525  Shall  Tahiuasp  but  Isma’il.^ 

5)88  1575  Shah  isma’il  ll.  bin  Tabmasp. 

985  1577  Mubammad  Kbudabandab  bin  8  ahimsp. 

991  1585  Hhinztib  bin  Mubammad,  or  Amir  Hamb. 

994  1585  Sbab  Ismail  bin  Muhammad. 

95)4  1585  Slrab  A’bbus  bin  Muhamniad. 

1989  1629  Shall  Safi  bin  Safi  Mirzh  bin  A'bbas. 
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A  H  A.D 

1052  1642 

1077  1666 
1106  1694 

1135  1722 

1137  1725 
1242  1730 

1145  1732 

1148  1736 

1160  1747 

1161  1748 

1163  1749 
1163  1750 
1163  1750 
1173  1759 

1193  1779 
1193  1779 

1193  1779 

1199  1785 
1203  1789 

1209  1794 

1211  1797 


Shah  A’bbhs  11.  bin  Shhh  Safi. 

Solaiman  bin  Shhh  A'bbhs. 

Shhh  Husain  bin  Solaiinhn,  last  of  the  Safis. 

Shhh  TahmAsp  II  bin  ShAh  Husain,  abdicated. 

Mahmdd,  an  AfghAn,  invaded  Persia,  and  usurped. 

Ashraf,  an  AfghAn,  defeated  by  NAdir  Kuli. 

Shah  TahmAsp,  nominally  restored,  murdered  1737. 

A’bbAs  III.  bin  TahmAsp 

Nadir  ShAh,  or  Nadir  SultAn,  proclaimed  king. 

A’Adil  ShAh,  nephew  and  murderer  of  NAdir. 

IbrAhim,  his  brother 

ShAh  Eukh,  blinded,  diiven  to  KhurAsAn. 

Solaiman,  or  MirzA  Said  Muhammad. 

Ism ’ail  bin  Said  Mnstafa,  under  regency  of  A’li  Merdan. 
Muhammad  Kerim  Khkn  Zendi,  held  power  under  title  of  Wakil. 
Zeki  KhAn,  usui-ped  on  his  death,  murdered  by 
Abii’l  Path  KhAn,  son  of  Kerim,  blinded. 

SAdik  KhAn,  brother  of  ditto. 

A’li  Murad  KhAn  assumed  the  title  of  Wakil. 

Ja’far  KhAn,  son  of  Sadik,  murdered. 

Lutf  A’  li,  his  son,  defeated  by 

AghA  Muhammad  KhAn  KAjAr,  an  eunuch. 

Path  A’li  ShAh  KAjAr,  died  1834. 


Table  LXXII. — of  the  Patdn^  Afghan,  or  Ghovi  Siiltiuis  of 
JECtndustdn,  Capital,  DiJiU. 


(Corrected  up  from  the  coins  of  the  ‘PathAii  Kings  of  Bihli,’  by  the  Editor.) 


589 

1193  1 

1 

602 

1206 

2 

607 

1210 

3 

607 

1211 

4 

633 

1236 

5 

634 

1236 

6 

637 

1240 

7 

639 

1242 

8 

643 

1246 

9 

664 

1266 

10 

686 

11 

689 

1290 

12 

695 

1296 

13 

695 

1296 

14 

715 

1316 

15 

716 

1316 

16 

720^ 

17 

720^ 

18 

725 

1325 

19 

752 

1351 

20 

790 

1388 

21 

791 

1389 

22 

793^ 

23 

Mu’iz-ud-dm  Muhammad  bin  SAm  (587“)  (1st  Dynasty). 
Kutb-ud-din  Ai-beg. 

ArAm  ShAh. 

Shams-ud-din  Altumsh. 

Rukn-iid-din  Firoz  ShAh. 

SultAn  Riziah. 

Mu’iz-ud-din  BahrAm  ShAh. 

A’lA-ud-din  Masa’dd  ShAh  (11). 

NAsir-ud-dfn  Mahmdd  fl2). 

GhiAs-ud-din  Balban  (5). 

Mu’ iz-iid- dill  Kaikubad. 

lalAl-iid-dm  Firoz  ShAh,  Khiliia  (2nd  dynasty). 
Rukn-ud-din  IbrAhim  (9) . 

A’lA-ud'din  Muhammad  ShAh  (12). 

ShahAb-ud-din  U’mar  (10). 

Kutb-ud-din  Mubarak  ShAh  (1). 

N  Asir-  lid-  dfii  Khusrd . 

GhiAs-ud-din  Tughlak  ShAh  (3rd  dynasty). 

Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  (3). 

Firoz  ShAh  bin  Salar  Raiab  (1). 

Tughlak  ShAh  II. 

Abiibakr  ShAh  II. 

Muhammad  ShAh  bin  Ffroz  SliAh. 


1  The  dates  of  accession,  as  converted  into  the  years  of  the  Christian  era  are 
calculated  from  the  months  in  each  Hijra  year  in  whicdi  the  scvmnl  monurcdis  arc 
determined  by  Sa’id  Ahmad  to  have  succeeded  to  tlio  throne.  The  small  figures  in 
brackets  indicate  the  months  of  each  accession.  The  dab's  marked  with  a  star  arc 
derived  from  coins,  and  do  not  coincide  with  our  native  author’s  historical  deductions 
^  See  vol,  1.  p.  326. 

^  ZiA  Barani  says  688  a.ti. 
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795’**  24  Silcandar  Shrill. 

TOd'-**  25  Mahnuld  ShCih  bin  Muhammad  Shah  (Timdr,  800). 

707  26  Nusrat  Shah  Interregnum  (coins  dated  797,  798,  800,  801  and 

807),  Mahmdd  restored,  802. 

816  M13  27  BaulatKhhnLodi  (1). 

817  Ml 4  28  TOdzr  Khan  Sa'id  (4tn  dynasty)  (3). 

824  1421  29  Mubhrak  Shah  11.  (5),  coins  extant  mth  the  date  of  838  a.h. 

837  1434  30  Muhammad  Shhh  bin  Farid  Shhh  (7). 

849  31  A’alam  Shah  (^) 

855  1451  32  Bahlol  L6di  (5th  dynasty)  (3). 

894  33  Sikandar  bin  Bahlol  (?) 

923  1517  34  Ibrhhi'm  bin  Sikandar  (Bhbar,  932  a.h.)  (11). 

937  1531  35  Muhammad  Ilumaydn,  Mughul  (5).  See  Table  LXXX. 

94(5***  36  Farid-ud-din  Shir  Shhh,  Afghhii  (?) 

952  1545  37  Lslhm  Shhh  (3) 

900  1553  38  Muhammad  A’hdil  Shhh  (5). 

902  1555  39  TbiAhfm  Sur  (5). 

902  1555  40  Sikandar  ShCih  (Humhyiin,  962  a.h.) 

Tahle  LXXIIL — Patan  or  Afghan  Snltdns  and^  Governors  of  Bengal. 
{PkrM  dynasty*)  Capital  Lahnauti,  or  Gaur,  (MARSDENd) 

000  1203  htuhammjid  Bakhtihr  Khilji,  governor  of  Bcrar  under  Kutb  ud-din. 

(502  1  20  5  hluhammad  Sherhn  K^'A'a  ea-din. 

005  1208  A’li  Mardan  ATa  ed-din. 

(509  1212  Ijasam  od-din  Ghias  ed-din. 

(52  !  122(5-27  Nhsir  ed-dln  bin  Sliams  cd-dln. 

(527  1229  Mahmiid  bin  Shams  ('d-dln,  beeamci  Siilthn  of  ninddstan. 

(531  1237  Toghau  Khan,  governor  under  Sultan  Riziah 

011  1243  Tiji,  nr 'Paji. 

(5  12  12  M  Timiir  Khan  Koran. 

(5  M  124(1  Sail' ('d-(h'n. 

(151  1253  1  kb tdiT  cd-din  Malik  Yiizbeg. 

05(5  1257  J  aUil  ml-din  Klifuii. 

057  1258  Thj  od-dui  Aislhii. 

059  1200  Muhammad  4'at:ir  Khan. 

070  1277  Muiz  ed-din  Tughral. 

(581  1282  Nusir  ed-din  Baghra  (by  Dow  written  Kora),  comddered  first  sovereign 

of  Bfuigal  by  some. 

725  1325  Katlr  Khhn,  vieiwoy  of  Mubammad  Shfdi. 

74 1  13 10  hukbr  (ul-din  Sekanditr  assumeH  independence, 

713  1312  Add  e<I-din  Mubhrik. 

744  1313  Shams  ed-din  Muhammad  Shfth  riiCis  Bangarah. 

700  1358  Sikandar  Slddi  bin  Shams  (*d-din. 

709  1307  Giihis  ethdin  Aa'zm  Sldih  bin  Sekandnr  Shhh. 

775  1373  Saifed-din  Sultan  as-Sulatin  bin  Ghihs  ed-din. 

785  1383  Shams  th-ilfn  bin  Suldtfn  us-SuULtin. 

787  1385  Kaim  or  Khansa,  a  Ihmhi.  ^  s 

794  1392  Jabal  ed-din  Muhammad  Shdh  (Ghitmul  Inn  Khansa). 

812  1409  Ahmad  Shfdi  bin  Jalal  ed-din.«  ,,  ,  ,,  tv 

830  M20  7  Nfisir  Shfib  (di’St'ondunt  of  Shams  od-din  lUas  Bangarah). 

802  1457  Hfirbuk  vShfih  bin  iN dsir  ShCdi. 

879  1474  Ydsaf  Slddi  bin  IKubak  Shah. 


‘  rSee  also  Ayln-i-Aklvari,  voh  ii.,  T).  Hh]  w  -u  x 

“  Alursden  rmnarks  in  a  note:  *Tue  coins  show  that  the  historical  dates  about 
this  pmdod  ari'  erroneous;  but  the  means  of  correcting  the  mistakes  are  not  sumci- 
cntly  ample.*  B.  502  *  Xumismata  Orientalu.’ 
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A.H.  A.D. 

887  1482  Sikand&j  Sh^. 

887  1482  FatkSFah. 

896  1490-1  Sh^h-z^dah,  a  eunuck, 

897  1491  Firoz  Shkli  Habshf. 

899  1494  Mahmud  Shhh  hm  Firoz  Sh^h. 

900  1495  Muzaffar  Shhli  Hahshi. 

903  1428  A’la  ed-din  Husain  Sh^h  bin  ^ed  Ashraf. 

927  1521  Nusrat  Shhh  bin  Ala  ed-din  Husain. 

940  1534  Mahmbd  Shhh  bin  AU  ed-din  Husain,  defeated  by 

944  1537  Farid  ed-din  Shir  Shhh. 

945  1538  Humhydn  held  court  at  Gaur,  or  Jenathbad. 

946  1539  Shir  Shah  again. 

952  1545  Muhammad  Kh^in. 

962  1555  Khizr-Khan  Bahddur  Shhh  bin  Muhammad  Kbhn. 
968  1560-1  Jalal  ed-din  bin  Muhammad  Khan. 


971  1563-4  Solaiman  Karhni,  or  Karzhiii. 

981  1573  jBhyazid  bin  Solaimhn. 

981  1573  Dhud  Khhn  bin  Solaimhn,  defeated  by  Akbar’s  forces. 


Table  LXXIV.— of  the  East,  or  SharU  Dynasty  of  Jampur. 
(Fejushtah.) 


796  1394 

802  1399 
804  1401 
844  1440 
862  1457 
862  1457 
881  1476 


KhwLLjah  Jahhn,  Subahdhr  of  Kanauj,  Audh,  Kora,  and  Jaimpbr, 
assumed  independence. 

Mubhrik  Sb&.h,  his  adopted  son. 

Shams  ud-din  Ibrhhim  Shhh  Sherki. 

Mahmud  Shhh  bin  Ibrkhim. 

Muhammad  Shhh. 

Husam  Shtih  bin  Mahmdd  bin  Ibrhhim  Shhh. 

- took  refuge  in  the  Court  of  'Alb  ud-din  of  Bengal,  where 

he  died  in  905,  a.h. 


Table  LXXY. — Musalmdn  Kings  of  Kashmir.  (Feeishtah.) 


727  1326 
750  1349 
752  1351 
765  1363 
785  1386 
799  1396 
819  1416 
826  1422 

877  1472 

878  1473 

891  1486 

902  1496 
911  1505 
942  1535 
948  1541 

960  1552 

963  1555 

964  1556 
971  1563 
986  1578 
997  1588 


Shams  ud-din,*  Shbh  Mir,  minister  of  Senadeva. 

J amshid,  expelled  by  his  youngest  brother. 

All  Shir,  Alb  ud-din  ;  a  severe  famine. 

Shahbb  ud-din ;  Siamuk  invades  Sind. 

Kutb  ud-din ;  defeats  Eaja  of  Lokhot. 

Sikandai,  Butshikan  ;  subverts  Hindb  religion. 

Amir  Khbn,  A’b  Shbb ;  civil  wars ;  expelled  by 
Zain  ul  Ab-ud-din,  Shbdi  IChbn,  his  brother. 

Haidar  Shbh,  Hajf  Klibn. 

Hasan  Shbh. 

Muhammad,  a  child ;  civil  wars, 

Fath  Shbh  usurps  the  throne.  Chakh  tribe  converted  to  Tslfiiu. 

Muhammad  regains  the  throne  ;  Ibrahim  usurps 

Naziik  Shbh  ;  conquest  of  Emperor  Ilumbyfm,  948  1543. 

Mirza  Haidar  Boghlat,  governor  under  bim  ;  interrc'gnum,  and  dissen¬ 
sions. 

Ibrahim  II.,  sot  up  by  Baulat  Chakk  :  earthquake, 

Ism’ail,  set  up  by  Ghbzi  Khbn’s  party. 

Habib,  raised  by  Daulat  Chakk. 

Ilosain  Shhh  Chakk  :  embassy  from  Akbar. 

Yusaf  Shkh  Chakk,  expelled  by  Gohar  Chakk. 

- annexation  of  Kashmir  to  the  Moghul  Empire  by  Akbar. 
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Table  LXXYI. — Kings  of  Sind  and  Tatta, 

Jl.H.  A..D.  •' 

S7  705  Bclochist&Ji  invaded  by  HijSj,  governor  of  Basrab,  and  Mubammad 

The  Ans&.ries,  the  Sumeras,  and  the  Sumanas  or  Jams,  successively,  gain  the 
ascendancy,  then  a  Dibli  governor. 

1203  N^sir  ud~din  Kub§.cbab,  becomes  independent. 

Table  F- 

[I  have  compiled  the  foUo'wing  list  of  the  Arab  G-ovemors  of  Sind 
from  Beladorf,^  collated  with  and  improved  from  Sir  H.  M.  Elliotts 
excellent  work  on  the  Arabs  in  Sind.] 

A.H. 

93  1  Mubammad  bin  Kasim. 

2  Yazid  bin  Abb  Kabsbab  (appointed  by  Sulaiman). 

96  3  lilabib  bin  Muhalab. 

4  A’mrd  bin  Muslim. 

5  Jmiid  bin  A’bd  al  rabman  (under  I[isb§.m). 

107  6  Tamin  bin  Zaid. 

7  Al  hakam  bin  A’d^mab. 

8  A’mrd  bin  Mubammad. 

(Sulaiman  bm  Hisb^m—Abd  Al-Khatt&,b)  - 
Under  the  A’bb^isidos. 

9  A’bd  al  rabman  bin  Muslim,  Al  A’bdi,  defeated  by  Man^dr  bin  Jamhdr, 

the  local  Governor  under  the  XJmmaib  Kbalifs.  * 

10  Mdsa  bin  Ka’ab,  Altamimi;  overpowers  Mansdr.  (The  Tobfat  ul  KiiAm 
^  attributes  this  victory  to  Dddd  bin  ATi.) 

140  11  Ilisbdm  bin  A’mru. 

12  A’mar  bin  Hafs,  Ilazbrmard.^ 

154  13  Hub  bin  Hdtim.^ 

184  14  Bbdd  bin  Yazid  bin  Hdtim. 

15  Bashir  bin  BdCid  (about  200  a.h.  Beinaud). 

213*^  IG  Gbassfin  bin  A’b&.a. 

Mdsa  bin  Yabia,  Al  Barmaid  (dies  in  221  a.h.) 

A’mrfmi  bin  Mdsa.® 

257  Y’akdb  bin  Lais. 

Subsequent  division  of  Sind  into  the  two  principalities  of  Multdn  and  Al-Mansdrab. 

Table  LXXVII. — The  Jdmi  Dynasty  of  Sumana^  originally  Edj^uts. 

737  1336  Jam  Afraj  tributary  to  Tuglilak  Sbdb. 

740  1339  dlimCboban. 

754  1353  J dm  Bani ;  assorted  bis  independence. 

782  1380  Timaji,  bis  brother. 

782  1380  Jfim  Sfilab  ud-din ;  converted  to  Muhammadanism. 

793  1391  Jdm  Nizdm  ud-din. 

796  1393  Jdm  A’li  Shir. 

1  P  Abd  Ja’alir  Ahmad  bin  Y'ahya  ibn  Jabir  al  Balddori,’  ob.  inter  256  and  279 
A.n.  Inn  Khaldun,  p.  438.  Bcinaud  ‘  Kragmonts  Arabes  ot  ]?crsans,’  inedits  relatifs 
i\  rinde.] 

[Appendix  to  the  ‘Arabs  in  Sind Cape  Town,  1853.  Elliot  quoting  ‘Tobfat 
nl  Kirdm.] 

^  [Transferred  from  Sind  to  Africa  in  a.h.  151.  Beinaud,  p.  213  ] 
i  ‘a.h.  100  to  161.  Beinaud.] 

*  [(iildemeiBter  fpioting  Abulfeda  ii.  150.] 

[Killed  by  ‘Belddori.’] 
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A.H. 

AB. 

812 

1409 

812 

1409 

827 

1423 

854 

1450 

856 

1452 

864 

1460 

894 

1492 

927 

1520 

930 

1523 

966 

1554 

982 

1572 

Giran,  son  of  Timaji. 

J^m  Fath  Kh§.n. 

J§.m  TugMak;  invaded  GnjerS-t. 

J^m  Sikandar. 

J§,m  Sangar,  elected. 

JSTanda,  or  Kiz^m  ud-din ;  cot.  of  Hasan  Langa. 
J§,ia  Feroz ;  the  Turkh^n  family  become  powerful,  1520. 
Sh&.h  Beg  ij-gun  occupies  Sind. 

Shah  Hosain  Arghun. 

Mahmdd  of  Bhakar. 

Akbar  annexes  Sindh  to  the  Empii-e. 


Table  LXXYIII. — Bahmm  Dynasty  of  Kalbarga,  or  AJisunahad. 

A.D. 

1347  A’15,  ud-din  Hasan  Sh^h  gan^o  Bahmani,  servant  of  a  brahman  in  Muhammad 
Tughlak’s  court,  subdued  all  the  Dakhan. 

1358  Muhammad  Shdh  B.  I.  (Ghhzi),  makes  tributary  Telingana  and  Vijyanagar. 
1375  Muj5,hid  Shah  B.,  killed  by  his  uncle. 

1378  D^dd  Sha.h  B.,  assassinated  by  his  niece. 

1378  Mahmud  Shah  I.,  youngest  son  of ’Ala;  patron  of  literature. 

1397'  Ghi§.s  ud-din ;  blinded  and  dethroned 

1397  Shams  ud-din  Sh6,h  ;  puppet  to  Lalchin,  the  Malik  Xaib  or  regent. 

1397  Firoz  Sh&,li,  married  daughter  of  Vijyanagar  riija,  Heva  Ray. 

1422  Ahmad  Shkh  Wali  (Khhn  Khhnan)  ;  war  with  rhjas. 

1435  A’lh  ud-din  Shhh  II.,  war  with  Vijyanagar. 

1457  Humayun  the  cruel ;  general  insurrection. 

1461  Nizhm  Shhh ;  rkjas  of  Telingana  and  Orissa  powerful. 

1463  Muhammad  Sh&h  II. ;  Malwa  power  increasing. 

1482  Mahmdd  II. ;  loses  Konkan,  Bijkpdr,  and  Borar. 

1518  Ahmhd  Shhh  II. ;  under  control  of  Amir  Borid,  minister. 

1520  ATh  ud-din  Shah  TIL  ;  deposed  by  ditto. 

1522  Wali  XJllah  ;  murdered  by  ditto. 

1525  Hallam  UUah,  Bahmani  dynasty  of  Bidar  (AhmadCibhd)  terminates,  and  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  Amir  Berid  at  Ahniadhbhd 


Table  LXXIX — Berid  BJidJii  Dynasty  of  Bidar,  or  Ahnaddhdd, 

1492  Khsim  Berid,  a  Tdrki  or  Georgian  slave. 

1504  Amir  Berid ,  held  sway  over  nominal  kings. 

1549  A’lh  Berid  Shhh ;  first  who  assumed  royalty. 

1562  Ibrahim  Berid  Shfih. 

1569  K^isim  Berid  Sh^ih, 

1572  Mirzfi  A’li  Berid  Shfih ;  deposed  by  his  relative. 

1609  Amir  Berid  Shhh  II. 

Table  LXXX. — Faruld  Dynasty  of  iLandeish,  Capitals  Tdlnir  and 

Biirhdnpar, 

1370  Malik  Rfija  Faruld,  receives  the  jfigir  of  Tfilnir,  from  Firoz. 

1399  Malik  Hasir  or  Hash  Khhn  Fariiki,  builds  Bdrlianpdr. 

1437  Mirfin  A’dil  Hhfin  Fariiki,  expels  Bakhanics  from  Ivhandeish. 

144 1  Mirfin  Mubdrik  Khfin  Faruld ;  peaceful  reign. 

1457  Mirfin  Gham,  or  A’chl  Khfin  Faruki  1. ;  tributary  to  Gujerfit. 

1503  DfiCid  Khfin  Faruki,  tributary  to  Malwa. 

1510  A’zim  Hum^ayCin,  or  A’dil  Khhn  F.  II. ;  grandson  of  Gujerfit  king. 

1520  Alirfin  Muhammad  Khan  Faruki ;  succeeds  to  Gujerfit  throne. 

1535  Mirfin’ Mubfirik  Khfin  Faruki,  brother ;  war  with  MogMs, 

1566  Mirfin  Muhammad  Khfin  Faruki,  attack  from  Bakhan. 

1576  Rfija  A’li  Khfin  Faruki ;  acknowledges  Akbar’s  supremacy. 

1596  Bahfidur  Khfin  Faruki ;  defies  Akbar  ;  is  imprisoned  at  Gwfilior, 
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Table  LXXXI. — Kings  of  Mdlwa.  Capitals  BMr,  Mdndo  or 
Shddidhdd. 

A.  D. 

1387  Sultan  Dil&,war  Ghori,  govei'iior,  assumes  title  of  Shah,  1401. 
ttoS  Hosliang  Ghori,  or  Alp  Kh4ii,  his  son,  defeats  Narsinha  Hay. 

1^0-  Kh^iu,  or  Sultan  Muhammad  Ghori ,  poisoned. 

143o  Mahmud  Kh-^n,  or  Sulthu  Alahmiid  Khilji  Hhna  of  Chitor,  Kumbho  pre¬ 
sents  tankas  corned  in  his  own  name,  1450. 

1469  SultcLii  Ghias  ud-din  ;  peaceful  reign. 

1500  Sultkn  Nash  ud-din;  his  son,  Shah&,b  ud-din,  revolts. 

1512  Sultan  Mahmud  II ,  younger  son,  last  of  the  Khiljis. 

1534  Mcilwa  incorporated  with  Gujerat  kingdom. 

1568  - -annexed  as  a  province  of  Akbar’s  Empire. 


Table  LXXXII. — Kings  of  Gujerat,  Capital  Pattan, 

1301  Mu:iaffar  Sliah  I. ;  appointed  viceroy  by  Firoz  Tughlak,  a.h.  793,  assumes 
independence  in  a  ir.  799  =  a.d.  1396. 

1411  Ahmad  Sh5.li  I.,  grandson,  builds  Ahmadhbhd  and  Ahmadnagar. 

1443  Muhammad  Shhh,  surnamed  Karim,  the  merciful. 

1451  Kutb  Sliah  ;  opposes  Mhlwa  king,  and  Chitor  rhja  Kombha. 

1459  DaCul  Shah,  his  uncle,  deposed  in  favor  of 

1459  Mahmhd  Shah  T.  Bcgarrh  ;  two  expeditions  to  Dakhan. 

1511  Miizalfar  Shah  11.  ;  war  with  Ehiia  Sanga. 

1526  Sikiuidar  Shah,  assassinated. 

1520  Nasir  Khun,  or  Mahmhd  Shhh  II.,  displaced  by 
1526  Bahadur  Shah,  invades  Mhlwa;  murdered  by  Portuguese. 

1536  Mfran  Muhammad  Shah  Puruki,  his  nephew,  of  Mhlwa. 

1538  hluhmiul  Shhh,  son  of  Latif  Khhn;  released  from  prison. 

1553  Ahmad  Shah  XI ,  a  spurious  heir  set  up  by  minister. 

1561 .  Miizuflfar  Shhh  III.  Habbd,  a  supposititious  son  of  Mahmdd. 

1572  Muzatlar  Shhh  submits  to  Akbar,  and  in  1583  Gujerht  finally  becomes  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Akbar’s  empire. 


Table  LXXXIII. — Kings  of  Multan, 

This  province  was  first  conquered  by  Muhammad  Kfisim,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  Ilijra.  It  was  recovered  by  the  Hmdds  on  the  decline  of  the  Ghazni  power. 
Affov  Muhammad  Ghori’s  subjugation,  it  remained  tributary  to  Dihli  until 

A. II.  A.P. 

84  7  1443  Whoikh  Yiisiif  established  an  independent  monarchy 

849  1445  Ray  Schrs,  or  Kutb  ud-din  Hosain  Langa  I. ;  expelled  the  Sheikh. 

908  1502  Mahmild  Khhu  Langa ;  his  minister,  Jam  Bayezid. 

931  1524  Hosain  Langa  TI. ;  overcome  by  Shhh  Hosain  Arghfin.  Under 

llumayun,  boconuis  a  province  of  the  empire  (see  below). 


Table  LXXXIV. — Lndcl  Shdht  dynasty  of  Berar.  Capital,  Mliehpur. 

A.t), 

1484  Fath  Tllluh  Imhd  Shfih,  Bahmani,  governor  of  Berhr,  became  independent. 
1501  ATh-iul-cKn  imhd  Shhh,  fixed  his  capital  at  Gfival. 

1528?  Daria  Imad  Shsih,  married  his  daughter  to  Hosain  Nizfim  Shhh. 

1560  ?  Burhan  Imhd  Shfih,  deposed  by  his  minister. 

1568  I'ufal  Klihu,  whose  usurpatioiTis  opposed  from  Ahmadnagar,  and  the  family 
of  Tmhd  Shhh  and  Tufal  extinguished. 
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Table  LXXXV. — A' ddil  BMTii  dynasfAj  of  Bijapitr, 

A.D. 

1489  Yusaf  IQi&.n,  son  of  Amnratli  II  of  Anatolia  ;  purchased  foi  the  body  guard 
at  Ahniad^bad 

1501 - on  the  defeat  of  Dustdr  Dindr  assumes  independent  sovereignty 

as  Ydsaf  A’^dil  Shah. 

1511  Isma’U  A’hdil  Sh4h.  Goa  taken  second  time  by  Portuguese. 

1534  Mulld  A’ add  Shah,  a  profligate,  deposed  and  blinded  by 

1535  Ibrahim  A’hdil  Sh^ih  I.  Minister  Bamrdj  assumes  tlirone  of  Vijyanagar. 
1557  A’li  A’ add  Sh^h,  war  against  the  Hindu  raja. 

1579  Ibrahim  A  Add  Shah  II.  Chand  blbi  regent 
1626  Muhammad. 

1660  A’liAAdilll. 


Table  LXXXYI. — Nizam  ShaJii  dynasty  of  AJmadnagar. 

1490  Ahmed  NizAm  ShAh,  Bheirg,  son  of  a  brahman  of  Vijyanagar ;  throws  oil' 
Bahmani  yoke. 

1508  BurhAn  HizAm  ShAh ;  petty  wars  with  BcrAr,  etc. 

1553  Husain  NizAm  ShAh  I. ;  confederacy  against  Vijyanagar. 

1565  Murtaza  NizAm  ShAh,  Hiwana,  conquers  Bcrar;  smothered  by 

1588  MirAn  Husain  NizAin  ShAh,  put  to  death. 

1589  Isma’il  KizAm  ShAh,  raised  by  JumAl  Khan  Mehdovi. 

1590  Bm’hAn  NizAm  ShAh  II. ;  constructs  Korla  fort. 

1594  Ibrahim  HizAm  ShAh,  killed  in  battle. 

1594  Ahmad,  son  of  ShAh  TAhir,  raised  by  chiefs ;  pensioned. 

1595  BahAdur  HizAm  ShAh,  proclaimed  by  Chand  bibi’s  party ;  imprisoiiod  by  Akbar. 
1598  Mui’tcza  NizAm  ShAh  XI. ;  NizAm  ShAhi  dominions  fall  under  the  control  of 
1607  Malik  Amber. 


Table  LXXXYII. — Kutl  Shdhi  Dynasty  of  Golconda. 

1512  SultAn  Kuli  Hutb  ShAh,  a  TArkmAn,  assumed  title  of  king. 

1543  Jamshid  Xutb  ShAh,  leagues  with  the  NizAm  ShAMs. 

1550  Ibrahim  Kutb  ShAh,  joins  league  against  RAmrAj. 

1581  Muhammad  Kuli  Kutb  ShAh,  builds  Bhagnagar  or  Haider Ab Ad ;  died  1586. 
1611  Abdallah  Kutb  ShAh,  tributary  to  ShAh  JahAn, 

1672  Abd  Hasan,  imprisoned  at  DaulatAbAd. 

Under  Aurangzib,  the  southern  conquests  were  formed  into  six  SAbahs,  viz.  : 
1,  Kandeish  ;  2,  AurangAbAd;  3,  Bidar;  4,  BcrAr;  5,  Haider  Ab  Ad;  and  6,  BijApAr. 


Table  LXXXYIII. — Moghul  JEmperors  of  Illnclustdn. 
(Fourth  descendant  from  TaimAr  or  Tamerlane,  sec  Table  LXX.) 


899 

937 

962 

963 

1014 

1037 

1068 

1118 

1118 


1494  BAbar,  Zahir  ud-din  Muhammad  (mounted  throne  9th  June). 

1531  HumAydn,  Nasir  ud-din  Muhammad  (2Sth  Jan.),  in  916  defeated  by 
Shir  ShAh.i 

1554  ,,  ,  founded  the  Mogbul  dynasty  of  Dihli. 

1556  Akbar,  Abdl  fath,  JalAl  ud-din  Muhammad  (17th  Feb.)  consolidated 
empire. 

1605  JehAngir,  Abdl  Muzaffar  Nur  ud-din  Muhammad  (7th  Oct.) 

1628  SliAhjahAn,  Shahab  ud-din  GhAzi  (9th  Xbb.) 

1658  Aurangzib  ATamgir,  Abdl  Muzaflar,  Mal.u  ud-din  (24th  Fob.) 

1707  A’zim  ShAh,  Muhammad  Shahid  (3rd  March). 

1707  BohAdur  ShAh,  ShAh  A’Alam,  Abdl  Muzaflar  Kutb  ud-diu  (23rd  Feb.) 


^  [10th  Muharrem,  a.ii.  947.  Ferishtah.] 
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A.H. 

1124 

1124 

1131 

1131 

1131 

1131 

1132 
1161 
1167 
1173 
1173 
1201 
1221 


1713  Jah&.ndar  Sh&,h,  Mu’iz  ud-din  (11th  Jan.) 

1713  Farnkhsir,  Muhammad  Shahid  Marhum  (11th  Jan.) 

1719  Rafia’  nd-darjat,  Shams  ud-din  (18th  Jan  ),  (Abu  berkht.) 

1719  Rafia’  ud-dauLat,  Shhhjahhn  Sa,ni  (26th  Apm). 

1719  (Muhammad  Nakosir),  (May). 

1719  Muhammad  Shkh,  Abdl  fath  Nhsir  ud-din  (28th  Aug.) 

1720  (Sulthn  Muhammad  Ibrahim),  (4th  Oct.) 

1754  Ahmad  Shhh,  Abul  Nasr  (20th  April). 

1749  Alemgir  II.,  A’ziz  ud-din  Muhammad  (2nd  June). 

1759  (Shhhjah&n),  (29th  Nov.) 

1759  Shhh  A’lam,  Jalal  ud-din  (Mfrzh  Abdallah,  A’H  Gohar),  (Nov.) 
1786  (Muhammad  Radar  bakht) . 

1806  Akbar  II.,  Abhl  Nasir,  Moain  ud-din  Muhammad  (3rd  Dec.) 


Table  LXXXIX. — Nizams  of  Naiderdbdd. 

A.n. 

1717  Asaf  Jhh,  Niz4m-ul-Midk,  usurped  power  on  Aurangzib’s  death, 
1748  Nhsir  Jang,  assassinated. 

1757  Muzaffar  Jang,  ditto.  Salabat  Jang,  killed  by 
1763  Nizhm  Ali,  his  brother. 

1803  Sikandar  Jhh.  English  interference,  1807. 


Table  XC. — Nuwdhs  md  Kings  of  Oude. 

-  Sa’dat  A’li  Khhn  of  Khorashn,  Nuwhb  Yazir,  under  Muhammad  Shhh. 

-  Safdar  J ang,  ditto. 

1756  Shuja’  ud  Daulah,  ditto. 

1775  A?af  ud  Daulah. 

1797  Spurious  son,  Yasir  A’li,  displaced  for 

1798  Sa’dat  A’li,  brother  of  Shuja’,  Yazir  of  Hindustan. 

1814  Ghhzi  ud-din  Haidar  A’li,  Shhh  Zamhn,  king. 

1827  Nasir  ud-din  Haidar. 

1837  Nasir  ud-Daulah — Amjad  A’li  Shhh. 

1847  Wajid  A’li  Shhh. 


THE  END. 


ADDmDA  TO  USEFUL  TABLES. 


The  paper  on  the  Gold  and  Silver  Currencies  of  India  (pp.  69  to 
92)  was  compiled,  set  up,  and  privately  circulated  in  type  in  the  month 
of  October,  1856  As  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed  has  proved  so 
calamitously  exceptional  both  as  regards  the  internal  tranquillity  and 
external  commerce  of  the  country,  it  has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to 
recast  the  memorandum,  or  to  do  more  than  complete  the  details  as  far 
as  possible  up  to  the  present  date,  by  the  subjoined  additional  returns. 

Page  81. —  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  coined  in  the  Mints  of  the  three 
Fresidencies  /orl855-56. 

Calcutta..  Madras  Boi«nBAT. 

Value  in  Co.’s  Rs.  Value  in  Co 's  Rs.  Value  in  Co.’s  Rs. 

Gold,  16,78,635  Silver,  3,87,62,323  Silver,  54,52,318  Silver,  2,55,21,952 

Page  82. — Imports  and  JExports  of  Treasure  {Gold  and  Silver)  in  each  of 
the  Fresidencies  of  India,  for  1854-55,  1855-56,  1856-57,  at  2s. 
the  Rupee  [from  a  Farliamentary  Return  dated  April  16,  1858^. 


YEAR. 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net  Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net  Imp. 

Net  Exp. 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

645,123 

5,479,854 

6,428,573 

391A66 

112,536 

529,425 

253,557 

5,367,318 

5,899,048 

194,221 

852,486 

1,137,488 

521^814 

70,730 

78,477 

£ 

781,756 

1,059,011 

327f593 

TEAR. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net  Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net  Imp. 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

£ 

1,188,913 

4,968,947 

6,847,637 

£ 

353,654 

417,910 

645,525 

835,259 

4,551,037 

6,202,112 

2,02^,258 

11,301,288 

14,413,698 

1,267,034 

601,176 

1,253,428 

76^223 

10,700,111 

13,160,270 

Page  84. —  Value  of  Imports  and  [Exports  of  Merchandise,  from  1854-55 
to  1856-57, /rm  Farliamentary  Return  dated  April  16,  1858. 
The  Return  for  1854-55  is  inserted,  because  that  already  given  at 
Fage  84  is  only  partially  official. 


MEECHANDISE  IMPORTED  INTO  THE 
THREE  PRESIDENCIES^ 

1854- 55  . 12,742,670 

1855- 56  . 13,947,657 

1856- 57  . 14,194,586 


MERCHANDISE  EXPORTED  PROM  THE 
THREE  PRESIDENCIES. 

1854- 55  . 18,927,223 

1855- 56  . 23,039,268 

1856- 57  . 25,338,453 
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Page  86. — TaMe  exhibiting  the  Sums  paid,  into  the  East  India  Compamfs 
Treasury  in  London^  on  account  of  Railways  in  India,  up  to  the 
olst  March,  1858. 


NAMES  OF  COMPANIES 

Capital 

sauctionerl. 

Total 
paid  111 

Re-issued 
in  England 

East  Indian  . 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  . 

Madras  . 

10,73^1,000 

8,333,300 

4,000,000 

2,750,000 

1,750,000 

1,000,000 

£ 

7,757,949 

3,356,257 

2,689,800 

934,151 

723,448 

35,000 

4,54^3,919 

1,868,727 

1,306,983 

272,540 

337,841 

Scmde,  including  Indus  Flotilla  and 
Punjaub . 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India . 

Eastern  Bengal . 

28,564,300 

15,496,605 

8,330,010^ 

The  following  Statement,  extracted  from  a  Rarhamentary  Return,  dated 
\2>th  April,  1858,  shows  the  amoimt  of  Capital  which  it  is  estimated 
will  be  required  for  the  Indian  Railivays  sanctioned  up  to  this  time. 


RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Miles. 

Estimated  Outlay 
reauired 
to  complete  the 
several  Lines 
sanctioned. 

East  Indian  . 

1,400 

12,73l[,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

Eastern  Bengal . 

130 

Madias  . 

740 

East  Indian  Peninsula . 

1,208 
350 
;  330 

1 

Sind  and  Punjab  . 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  . 

£34,231,000 


Page  88. — Assay  produce  of  Silver  Bullion  received  into  the  Mints  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  for  1855-56. 


Calcutta.  Bupees. 

Assay  produce  of  Silver  received  from  individuals .  4,53,61,863 

Value  of  uncurrent  coins  received  from  Treasury  officers .  44,98,209 

Silver  Coinage . 3,87,62,323 

Madeas. 

Assay  produce  of  Silver  received  from  individuals .  68,01,491 

Value  of  uncurrent  coins  received  from  Treasury  officers .  3,70,938 

Silver  Coinage .  54,52,318 

Bombay. 

Assay  produce  of  Silver  received  from  individuals .  2,92,45,122 

Value  of  uncurrent  coins  received  from  Treasury  officers .  10,60,480 

Silver  Coinage  . .  2,55,21,952 


*  Of  this  total  the  sum  of  JCi,800,74S  has  beon  cUshurscU  as  iiitci-ost  on  capital. 
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[Where  asterisks  (*)  are  inserted  after  the  figures,  the  passages  indicated  -will  be  found  m 
the  foot-notes.] 


A. 

Abbott  (Col.)  i.,  284,  410  ;  (Bactrian 
Coins  of)  ii.,  193*. 

Abdalgases,  ii,,  215. 

„  Sasan,  ii.,  216. 

Abdullab  bin  HSjzim,  Coin  of,  found  at 
Manikybla,  i.,  62,  94. 

Abnl  Fazl  (notes  on  Akbar’s  coinage), 
IF.  T.j  5* ;  (list  of  Akbar's  mints), 
IT.  T.,  23*  ;  (notice  of  Linear  Mea¬ 
sures),  IT.  T.,  123*. 

Abu  (Mount),  Ancient  Inscriptions  on, 

i.,  130. 

Abyssinian  era,  TJ.  T.,  138. 

Acts  of  Government  on  Coinage,  TJ.T.,  77. 
Addenda  to  Useful  Tables  (gold  and 
silver  currencies  of  India,  exports 
imports,  etc.),  U.  T.,  318. 
AfghSmistfin,  Antiquities  of,  i.,  109. 
Agatbocles,  i.,  27,  186;  ii.,  4;  (locality 
of  his  rule),  5,  6,  7,  13,  15,  178. 
Agatbocles  and  Diodotus,  i.,  27. 

„  ,,  Euthydemus,  i.,  xvi. 

Agathocleia,  ii.,  196. 

Agni  Parana,  Value  of  XVilford’s  Lists 
from,  U.  T.,  249*. 

Albirdnf,  i.,  43  (Account  of  Kings  of  India) 
268 ;  (Kings  of  Khbul)  314 ;  (Indian 
"Writing)  ii.,  46*,  48*  ;  (Indian  Nu¬ 
meral^  ii.,  80;  (Gupta  epoch)  ii., 
87 ;  (Indian  Cycles)  IT.  T.,  166. 
Abulfeda,  i.,  69. 

Ajmir  Princes,  i.,  61. 

Alexander  the  Great,  i.,  24,  55. 
Alexander  Bala,  i.,  25. 

Alikasunari,  ii.,  22. 

Allahabad,  Lht,  i.,  41,  56,  232,  233, 
365. 

„  Decipherment  of  second  in¬ 

scription  on,  by  Dr.  Mill, 
i,  232. 

,,  Prinsep’s  revised  translation 

of  ditto,  i.,  233. 


Alpha.bets  — 

AUah5.bhd  Gupta,  ii.,  39,  52. 
Amarhvati,  etc.,  ii.,  53. 

Arameean,  ii.,  167. 

Arian,  i.,  176,  177,  180 ;  ii.,  125, 
144,  &t  seq. 

„  general  resume  of,  ii.,  128, 147. 
,,  geographical  limits  of,  i.,  204. 

,,  Comparative,  table  of,  ii.,  166. 
Bactrian  (see  Arian). 

BengMi,  ii.,  39,  52. 

Bhilsa,  ii ,  et  seq. 

Chaldaeo-Pehlvi  (see  Parthian). 
Comparative  table  of  Arian  alphabets, 

li.,  166. 

Devanhgari,  ii.,  8,  39,  52. 

Gujarht  Copper  Plates,  ii.,  39,  52. 
Gujarkti  (modern  alphabet),  ii.,  52. 
Indian  Phli,  ii ,  8,  35,  et  seq. 

„  Currency  of,  and  Geogra¬ 

phical  spread  of,  ii.,  44*. 
„  Modifications  of,  ii.,  39. 

„  Type  Tables  of  transitions 

of,  ii.,  52. 

Kashmir!,  ii.,  52. 

Kistna,  ii.,  52. 

Kufic,  ii.,  166,  168. 

Kutila,  ii.,  39,  52. 

Lht,  (see  Indian  Pfili). 

Korbudda,  ii.,  52. 

Phli,  old,  of  the  Burmese,  ii.,  39. 

„  modern,  ii.,  52. 

Palmyrene,  ii.,  167,  168. 

Parthian,  i.,  11 ;  ii.,  163. 

,,  sites  of,  ii.,  164. 

Pehlvi,  i.,  13. 

„  modemalphabetof,i.,63;  ii.,170. 
Pehlvi  Sassanian,  extent  of  the  use  of, 

ii.,  163*. 

,,  „  spread  of,  ii.,  164*. 

,,  „  the  gradations  of, 

ii.,  166.^^ 

Phoenician  of  M.  de  Luynes,  ii,,  166. 

„  Kumismaticofditto,ii.,169. 
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Alphabets,  continued — 

Punic,  of  M.  de  Luynes,  ii.,  167. 
Punjabi,  ii.,  .52. 

Sfih  Kings  of  SauiAhstra,  ii.  39,  52. 
Semitic,  ii.,  168. 

Sinaitic,  ii ,  167. 

Syiiac,  5th  century,  a  d.,  ii.,  169. 

„  modern,  li.,  169. 

Telinga,  ii ,  52. 

Tibetan,  ii ,  8,  39,  52. 

Western  Caves,  ii.,  38,  52,  * 

Zend,  i.,  183  ;  ii.,  166. 

„  full  comparative  alphabet  of,  ii., 

170. 

Amogha,  i.,  203. 

Amyntas,  i.,  397 ;  ii.,  193. 

Ancient  Hmdd  Coins,  i.,  289,  299. 
Ancient  Indian  weights  for  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  i ,  211*. 

Ancipt  town  near  Pehat,  discovery  of, 
73,  76. 

Andhra  dynasty,  i.,  58,  61 ;  IT.  T.,  241. 
,,  dominion,  locality  of,  uncertain, 

11.,  66. 

Antigonus,  ii.,  20,  et  &eq. 

Antialkides,  i.,  126,  188,  208*,  353 :  ii., 
192. 

Antiochus,  i.,  49,  348, 

„  Theos,  i.,  25 ,  ii.,  12,  et  seq  , 29. 
„  the  Great,  ii.,  12,  25. 
Antimachus  Theos,  ii.,  183. 

,.  name  associated  with  that 
of  Diodotus,  ii.,  183. 
Antimachus  Nikephoros,!.,  189;  ii ,  186. 
Antiquities  of  Afghhnisthn,  i.,  109. 
Anuswhra,  reception  of  the,  into  Arian 
Alphabet,  i.,  160;  ii.,  161,  162*. 
ApoUodotus,  i.,  38,  46,  48,  49,  55,  126, 
188,  208*;  ii,  88,188. 
„  mentioned  by  Airian,  i.,  47. 
Arab  Governors  of  Persia,  Pehlvi  Coins 
of,  i.,  64. 

Archebius,  i.,  353  ;  ii.,  193. 

Arian  Nomenclature,  ii.,  170. 

„  character  once  prevalent,  ii.,  50. 
Arnienian  era,  XT.  T.,  143. 

Arrian,  passage  from,  relating  to  Apollo- 
dotus,  i.,  47. 

„  passage  from,  relating  to  money, 

1.,  223*. 

Arsaces,  i.,  33. 

„  of  Bactria,  ii.,  217. 

Arsacid®,  i.,  40,  41,  50,  126;  U.T.,  229, 
300.  ’ 

Artemidorus,  ii.,  187. 

Aryan  Paces,  ii.,  51*. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  its  institution 
and  progress,  i.,  5,  15. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  resolution  of, 
on  resignation  of  J.  Prinsep,  ii.,  218. 


Asoka,  i.,  40 ;  ii.,  5,  12,  et  seq. 

„  identification  of  Piyadasi  as,  ii., 
13,  18,  24. 

„  Translation  of  edicts  of,  ii.,  14. 

„  Duplicate  version  of  original 

passage  in  edicts  regarding  An¬ 
tiochus,  ii.,  15. 

„  Eemarks  on  edicts  of,  ii.,  18. 

„  Prof.  Wilson’s  revision  of  the 

triple  version  of  edicts,  ii.,  16,21. 

„  Sanskrit  Alphabet  of,  its  agree¬ 
ment  with  Alphabet  of  Sau- 
rfishtran  Coins,  ii.,  39. 

Aspavarma,  ii.,  210. 

^  Ass  Money,’  i.,  341. 

Assay  of  bullion  brought  to  Calcutta 
mint,  D.  T.,  61. 

Ava  monetary  system,  D.  T.,  34. 

„  silver  cakes,  assay  of,  U.  T.,  61. 

Avdall,  Mr.,  i.,  362. 

Azilisas,  i.,  192;  ii.,  211. 

Azas,  i.,  190;  ii.,  205. 


B. 

Babington,  Dr.,  i.,  88*. 

Bactria,  Coins  and  relics  from,  ii.,  218. 

„  Greek  Princes  of,  Buddhist  suc¬ 
cession  to,  i.,  40. 

,,  resume  of  works  referring  to 
KingsandCoinage  of,ii.,172*. 

Bactrian  alphabet,  discovery  of,  i.,  178, 
352,  397;  ii.,  125. 

55 .  p  review  of,  ii,,  144. 

Bactrian  Coins,  emblems  on,  i.,  40. 

„  „  figures  on,  i.,  42. 

„  „  with  supposed  Greek  in¬ 

scriptions,  i ,  185. 

„  ,,  new  varieties  of,  from 

Masson’s  drawings,  i., 
352. 

„  „  _  of  the  Azes  group,  ii.,  141. 

„  Empire,  destruction  of,  i.,  38*. 

„  Greek  Coins,  i„  221. 

„  Greeks,  the,  ii.,  64. 

„  and  Indo-Scythic  Coins,  i.,  45, 

et  seq.^  176,  397. 

„  Kings,  Coins  of,  i.,  185-194. 

„  „  uncertain  names  of,  on 

Coins,  i.,  190. 

7,  „  contemporary  classifica¬ 

tion  of,  ii.,  174. 

„  5,  M.  de  Bartholommi’s  list 

of,  ii.,  174. 

5,  „  Major  Cunningham’s 

Table,  ii.,  175. 

„  „  M.  Lassen’s  list,  ii.,  176. 

„  „  Schlcgel’s  catalogue  of, 

i,,  38. 
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Eactrian  Kings,  full  Coin  catalogue  of,  ii., 
178. 

„  Monarchy,  Epochal  and  Terri¬ 
torial  distribution 
of,  li,  171.^ 

„  ,,  Greek  dynasties  of, 

ii.,  173. 

„  Pehlvi  inscriptions  on  Coins,  i., 
184. 

„  „  alphabet,  i.,  180. 

„  transcnptsof  Greeknames,ii.,134. 

„  type,  Pnnsep’s,  i.,  177.  i 

Eactio-Pdli  characters  on  vase  found  in  j 
Tope  at  Bimardn,  i.,  105. 

Palhara  dynasty,  the,  i.,  86. 

Barbaric  Kings  of  Bactria,  ii.,  173. 
Bartholoniaei,  M.  de,  i.,  28 ;  (list  of  Bac- 
trian  Kings),  ii.,  174. 

Bayer,  i.,  50. 

Bayley,  Mr.  E.  C.  (Bi-literal  inscription 
discovered  in  the  Kangra  Hills), 

i.,  159 ;  (Coins  of  Kashmir),  i.,  391 ; 
(Coinage  of  Kings  of  Kangra),  i., 
392. 

Beghrdm,  Masson’s  memoir  on  ancient 
Coins  found  at,  i.,  80. 

„  notes  on,  i.,  82. 

„  memoir  on,  i.,  344,  348. 

„  Coins  collected  from,  in  years 
1833-35,  i.,  350. 

Bchat,  discovery  of  an  ancient  town  near, 

i.,  73,  76. 

„  note  on  Coins  with  supposed  Greek 
inscriptions  found  at,  i.,  112 
„  exhumation  of  a  subterranean 

town  at,  i.,  200. 

„  gi’oup  of,  Coins,  i.,  200-209. 
Benares  Copper-plate  inscriptions,  i.,  251. 
Bhilsa  alphabet,  application  of,  to  Bud¬ 
dhist  group  of  Coins, 

ii.,  1. 

„  „  the  original  type  of  the 

Sanskrit,  and  its  de¬ 
rivatives,  ii.,  8. 

„  inscriptions,  ancient  Sanskrit 

numerals  in,  ii.,  72, 

Bhitiiri  Ldt,  i.,  240,  365. 

,,  „  grammatical  mistakes  in  the 

inscriptions  on,  i.,  241. 
Biswa,  the,  U.  T.,  129. 

BimarCm,  Tope  of,  i.,  105. 

Bird,  Dr.  (attempt  to  decipher  writing 
on  steatite  vase  found  in  Tope  at 
Bimar^n),  i.,  106 ;  (Sdh  Coins),  ii., 
93. 

Block-printing,  application  of  a  new 
method  of,  ii.,  102, 

Borrodaile,  Mr.,  i.,  432. 

Boulderson,  Mr.  H.  S.  (Bareli  inscrip¬ 
tion),  331. 


Brass  casket  from  Afghanistan,  date  of, 
identical  with  that  of  the  Manik- 
yala  stone,  i ,  161. 

Brass  cylinder  found  at  Jelalhbtid,  i.,  105. 
British- Indian  monetary  system,  tj.  T.,  1. 

„  „  weights  and  measures, 

U.  T.,  95. 

Bronze  Coins  of  Beirut,  ii.,  2. 

Brown  liquid  in  cylinder  found  at  Manik- 
yala,  i.,  96,  153. 

Buddha,  image  of,  from  Kkbul,  i.,  136. 

,,  instmlation  of  statue  of,  i ,  266. 

„  religion  introduced  to  Kashmir, 

i.,  39. 

Buddha  era,  IT.  T.,  164;  i.,  144^;  ii., 
86^  87*. 

Buddhist  succession  to  the  Greek  Princes 
of  Bactria,  i.,  40. 

„  character  of  Coins  dug  up  at 
Behat,  i.,  200. 

„  assimilation  of,  to  the  Indo- 

Scythic  Coins,  i.,  217. 

„  emblems  on  earliest  Hindd 

Coins,  i ,  224. 

„  symbols,  on  the  ‘panther’  Coins 

of  Agathoclcs,  ii.,  7. 

„  Satrap  Coins,  ii.,  223. 

Buddhist  genealogies,  IT.  T.,  287. 
Buddhist  chronology  of  Tibet,  IT.  T.,  289. 
Budha  Gupta,  i.,  338,  340. 

‘Bull  and  Horseman'  series  of  Coins,  i., 
331. 

Burmese  eras,  IT.  T.,  166. 

Burmese  chronology,  XJ.  T.,  291. 

Burn,  Dr.  (Kaira  Tamha-Patras),  i.,  257, 
262  ;  (Sanskrit  numerals),  ii.,  73. 
Burncs,  Lieut,,  i.,  42,  52,  90,  (topes) 
165,  338. 

Burnouf,  M.  Eugene  (note  on  Kdrch^ 
panas),  i.,  53  ;  (on  Sarira),  i.,  106; 
(on  the  change  of  vowel  orthography 
between  Sanskrit  and  Zend),  i.,  129, 
135;  (topes),  166,  168,  183,  221, 
406 ;  (early  Buddhist  writings),  ii., 
32;U.  T.,  240. 

Burt,  Capt,  (Eran  pillar  inscriptions),  i., 
248 ;  (transcript  of  the  Iron  pillar 
inscription  at  Dihli),  i.,  319. 

Bush,  Col  T.,  ii,,  188,  189,  211. 

c. 

Calcndric  scales,  TJ.  T.,  185. 

Calliope,  h.,  199. 

Caldwell,  Mr.  (Dr^vi^an  languages),  ii., 
50*. 

Cast  Coins,  i.,  215. 

Cautlcy,  Col.  Sir  P.  T.  (on  an  ancient 
town  discovered  near  Behat),  i.,  73, 
76 ;  (Coins  dug  up  at  Behat),  i.,  200. 
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Caves  of  Central  India,  i.,  41. 

,,  Dr.  Stevenson’s  msciiptions  from 
AYestern,  JJ.  T.,  253. 

Central  India,  Coins  of  Hindu  Princes 
of,  i,  53. 

Ceylon,  ancient  Coins  of,  i.,  419. 

„  Topes  of,  i.,  168. 

Chandra  Gupta,  i.,  48,  49. 


„  „  ^  i.,  ooo. 

Characene,  Coins  of,  i.,  30. 

Chinese  currency,  IT.  T.,  33. 
Chinese-Tibet  silver  money,  U.  T.,  65. 
Chinese  era,  U.  T.,  145. 

‘  Chohan’  Coins,  i  ,  301,  330. 

Christian  religion  in  ancient  times  tinc- 
tui'ed  with  mysteries  of  sun  worship, 
i.,  123. 

Chronological  tables  (Indian),  IT.  T  ,  131. 
„  „  dii'ections  for  using, 

U.  T.,  175. 


Chronology,  Indian,  U.  T.,  148. 

Coins— 

Ajmir,  SomeswAra  of,  i.,  330. 

Arab  (Pehlvi  legends),  i.,  62,  151. 

„  Hufic,  i.,  21,  151 ;  li.,  117. 
Bactrian,  i.,  15,  29,  45,  80,  176,  185, 
352,  397;  ii.,  125. 

„  full  catalogue  of,  ii.,  178. 

„  and  Indo-Scythic,  new  types 

of,  i,  397. 

„  of  the  Azes  group,  ii.,  141. 
Bamihn,  i ,  334. 

Behat,  i.,  82,  200. 

Bilingual,  Arian,  and  Indian  P&Iiji. , 20 3 . 
„  „  and  Greek,!.,  187,352. 

„  Indian  Pali  and  Greek,  i., 
186,  433;  ii,  88. 

„  miscellaneous,!, 304;  ii.,108. 

Brhhmanhbhd,  ii.,  119. 

Buddhist,  ii.,  1. 

,,  Satrap,  ii.,  223. 

Ceylon,  i.,  419. 

Chohan,  i.,  303,  330. 

Dihli,  i.,  305,  et  seg. 

Ghaznavi,  i.,  333. 

Ghori,  ii.,  105. 

Greek,  i ,  7,  221,  227. 

„  Bactrian,  i.,  350. 

„  „  enumeration  of,  i., 

350. 


Gupta,  i.,  227,  365. 

„  gold  Coins,  full  catalogue  of, 
i.,  374-377, 

„  silver  ditto,  ii.,  94. 

HindO,  i.,  53,  195,  209. 

„  from  Kanauj,  i.,  85, 

„  first  Kanauj  series,  i.,  285. 

„  of  Mid  Age,  i.,  289. 

„  Muhammadan  era,  i.,  393. 


Coins,  continued — 

Hindfi,  imitations  from  the  ^  Ardokro 
t}^e,i.,  365. 

„  „  secondseries,i.,374. 

,,  „  third  series,  i.,  388. 

„  descended  from  the  Parthian 

type,  i.,  402. 

Indo-Bacti'ian,  ii.,  223. 

„  Muhammadan,  i.,  305. 

„  Sassanian,  i.,  32,  402,  407,  410  ; 

ii.j  106,  107. 

„  „  classified  index  of  va¬ 

rieties  of,  ii ,  107. 

Indo-Scythic,  i.,  41,  45,  176,  224,  351, 
398. 

„  „  new  varieties  of,  i.,  360. 

Kanauj,  i.,  230,  277,  289,  395. 
Hadphises,  i.,  127. 

Kanerkos,  i.,  124,  126,  360. 

Kangi’a,  i.,  291,  392. 

Kashmir,  i.,  389-391. 

Kufic,  i  ,  408  ;  ii.,  108. 

Mesopotamian,  i.,  32. 

Modern  Bntish-Indian,  IT.  T.,  2,  et  scq. 

,,  local,  varieties  of,  U.  T.,  64. 
Moghul,  TJ.  T.,  46. 

Muhammadan,  i.,  18. 

Parthian,  i.,  9,  351. 

„  subordinate  varieties  of,  ii., 
164. 

Persian  (modern),  ii.,  104. 

Ehjput,  i.,  299. 

Eoman,  i.,  1,  19. 

Sdh  Kings  of  Gujarht,  ii ,  84. 

Samanta  deva,  i.,  304,  313. 

Sassanian,  i.,  12,  33,  34,  40,  120,  351. 
Saux5shtran,  i.,  334,  425  ;  ii.,  69,  84. 
„  sub- varieties  of,  ii.,  99. 

„  legends  on  deciphered,  i., 

425. 

Sind,  Kubfichah  of,  i.,  305. 

Toramhna,  i.,  340. 

„  of  Kashmir,  i.  389. 

Talhah  bin  Taliir,  ii.,  118. 

Varaha,  i.,  295. 

Coin  catalogue,  ii.,  178. 

,,  collections,  ii.,  218. 

Coins  collected  from  Beghrfim,  1834-35, 
350. 

„  found  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Hindfi  town  near  Behat,  73. 

„  of  the  ‘peacock’  type,  339. 

„  of  the  same  type  as  that  found  by 
Lieut.  Conolly  at  Kanauj,  note 
on,  114. 

„  and  relics  from  Bactria,  ii.,  218. 

„  with  the  ‘  Sri  Hamira,’  reverse,  333, 
„  Central  India  (copper),  TJ.  T.,  38. 
„  of  Shhh  ATam,  symbols  on,  TJ,  T., 
39. 
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Coins  and  inscriptions,  utility  of,  U.  T., 
219. 

Coinage  of  India,  modern,  U  T.,  1,  et  seq. 

„  „  „  duty  and  refinage 

cliarge,IT.T.,9. 

„  of  Muhammadan  conquerors  of 
Persia,  i.,  151, 

Coining,  the  introduction  of  the  art  of, 
i.,  211,  et  seq. 

„  independent  development  of,  in 
India,  i.,  219,  221. 

Colebroohe,  Mr.  II.  T.,  i.,  54 ;  (funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindds),  i ,  155 ; 
(ancient  Indian  weights  for  gold 
and  silver),  i.,  211^;  (rendering  of 
Sanskrit  texts  of  Golden  L5.t  at 
Dihli),  i.,  325. 

Comparative  alphabets,  ii ,  166. 

Connection  of  ancient  Hindd  coins  with 
the  Grecian  or  Indo-Scythic  series, 

i.,  195. 

Contemporary  classification  of  Bactrian 
Kings,  ii ,  174. 

Conolly,  Lieut.  A.,  i.,  19,  84,  85. 

Constantinople,  era  of,  G.  T.,  137. 

Copper  Coins  of  India,  tables  of,  G.  T., 
62. 

Copper  plate  grants  found  at  Seoni,  ii.,  52. 

„  „  atBenares,  i.,  251. 

Court,  General,  i.,  105 ;  (description  of 
Manikyfila  and  its  topes),  i.,  138 ; 
(note  on  Coins  discovered  by),  i., 
141 ;  (topes),  i.,  145,  147,  165^. 

Creuzer,  D.  F.  (on  the  great  festival  of 
the  ancient  Persians),  i.,  123*,  133. 

Csbma  de  Koros,  i ,  38,  40,  59 ;  (Deg- 
hopes  of  Tibet),  i.,  154;  (funeral 
ceremonies  of  Sfikya,  i.,  167*. 

Cunningham,  Major,  i.,  27*,  37,  56, 
95;  (his  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
discoverer  of  certain  Bactrian  letters, 
quoted  in  his  own  words),  i.,  97*, 
98 ;  (decipherments  of  inscriptions 
onManikyfila  Coins),  i., 98-109 ;  135, 
136,  143;  (Bactrian  system  of 
numeration),  i.,  145*,  149  ;  (inscrip¬ 
tions  from  Ydsufzfii),  i.,  164 ;  (on 
topes),  i.,  166 ;  (Sanchi  topes),  i , 
172*  ;  G.  T.,  241*  ;  (Behat  Coins), 

i.,  204* ;  (transcript  of  Bhitfiri 
Lat),  i.,  241 ;  (Gupta  Chronology),  i., 
264*,  271,  272,  338,  377  ;  (Kashmir 
Coins),  i.,  389;  ii.,  3;  (criticisms  on 
Wilson’s  attempt  to  reconcile  the^ 
dates  of  the  Greek  Kings  mentioned' 
in  Piyadasi’s  edicts),  ii.,  26*;  (Bhilsa 
topes),  ii.,  44*  ,  (speculative  date  of 
Nirvfina),  ii.,  87*  ;  (opinion  of  the 
date  and  political  position  of  the 
Sfih  Kings  of  Saurfishtra),  ii.,  89 ; 


Cunningham,  Major,  continneA--^ 

(his  unpublished  plates  of  Coins),  ii., 
144*  ,  (copy  of  Kapurdigii-i  inscrip¬ 
tion),  ii.,  24*,  147*;  (list  of  Bactrian 
Kmgs),  ii.,  175;  (dates  of  Dibli 
monarchs,  230  B.c),  G.  T.,  239; 
(chronology  of  Kashmir),  G.  T., 
242. 

Currencies  of  India  (gold  and  silver), 
history  of,  G.  T.,  69 ;  (forced  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tu^lak),  G  T.,  71. 
Cycles,  Grahaparivritti,  u .  T.,  158. 

„  Vrihaspati-Chakra,  G.  T.,  163. 

„  years  numbered  by,  G.  T.,  158. 

D. 

Date,  conjectural,  of  the  Manikyala  tope, 

i.,  143,  150,  et  seq.,  174. 

Danduca  inscription,  i.,  254. 

Days  of  the  week  and  their  synonymes, 
G.  T.,  151. 

Debased  coinage  of  later  Bactrian  Kings, 

1.,  191. 

Deghopes,  or  Chaityas,  i.,  154. 

Demetrius,  i.,  38,  48,  49-51,  55, 187, 348; 

11.,  181. 

Destruction  of  Bactrian  empire  by  Tatars 
and  Scythians,  i.,  38. 

Devfinampiya,  edicts  of,  ii.,  12,  20. 
Devfinampiyatissa  of  Ceylon,  i.,  170. 
Dhauli  inscriptions,  ii.,  14. 

Die-cutting,  introduction  of  art  of,  into 
India,  i.,  55. 

Die-struck  Coins,  i.,  216,  et  seq. 

Dihli  pillar  inscription,  i.,  41,  56,  233, 
319  ;  ii.,  13. 

,,  inscription  under  arch  of  Kutb 
mosque,  i.,  327. 

,,  ruins  in  old,  i.,  328. 

„  Coins  of  Pathan  sovereigns  of,  ii., 
104. 

Dinfir,  the,  i.,  19,  54,  246. 

Diodorus,  i.,  50. 

Diodotus,  i.,  26,  27 ;  ii.,  29 ;  (Coins  of), 

ii.,  178. 

„  associated  with  Agathocles,  i., 

27 ;  ii.,  178. 

„  associated  with  Antimachus, 

ii.,  183.^ 

Diomedes,  i.,  354  ;  ii.,  190. 

Dionysius,  ii.,  191. 

Dirham,  i.,  19. 

Dofib,  Coins  dug  up  in  the,  i.,  117. 
Drfividian  languages,  ii.,  50. 

Droyson,  M.,  i.,  28. 

Duncan,  J  onathan  (Sarn&.th  tope) ,  i.,  1 75*. 
Dynastic  Lists— 

Aadil  Shhhi,  of  Bijfiphr,  G,  T.,  316. 
Adeva  rfijas  of  Tuluva,  etc.,  G.  T.,  278. 
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Dy^tastic  Lists,  continued — 

Aditya,  IJ.  T.,  244. 

Ahirs  of  NepS-1,  U.  T  ,  269. 

Amber,  r^nas  of,  TJ,  T.,  259. 

Andhra,  U.  T.,  241. 

Anbulwhra  (Gujarat),  TJ.  T.,  255. 
Assam,  lAjas  of,  U.  T.,  273. 

Arsacidan  kings  of  Armenia,  TJ.T.,  300. 
Atabegs  of  Irak,  U  T.,  308. 

Babmani,  of  Knlbarga,  TJ.  T.,  314. 
Balabhi  (Saurbshtra),  U.  T.,  252 
Balhara,  i.,  256. 

Bhattis  (Jesalmer),  U.  T.,  260. 
Bemrbjas  of  Karnbti,  TJ.  T.,  275. 
Bengal,  rajas  of,  TJ.  T.,  271. 

Berid  Sbbhi,  of  Bidar,  TJ.  T.,  314. 
Bhota,  TJ.  T.,  247. 

Bikaner  Ebj,  TJ.  T.,  259. 
Brbbmaputi'a,  TJ.  T  ,  273. 

'  BuddMst,  TJ  T.,  287. 

Ceylon,  sovereigns  of,  TJ.  T.,  295. 
Cbandra-vansa,  TJ.  T.  239. 

Cbblukya,  TJ.  T.,  277. 

„  of  the  south,  TJ.  T.,  278. 
Chohhn,  TJ.  T.,  247. 

„  Haravati  branch  of,  TJ.T.,  248. 
„  Bundi  branch  of,  TJ.  T.,  248. 

„  Kotah  branch  of,  TJ.  T.,  249. 

Chola,  rhjas  of,  TJ.  T.,  279. 

Faruki  ot  Kandeish,  TJ.  T.,  314. 
Ganga-vansa,  TJ.  T.,  267. 

Ghazni,  TJ.  T.,  305. 

Gonerdiya,  TJ.  T.,  244. 

Greek,  in  Asia,  TJ.  T.,  299. 

Gujarht,  kings  of,  TJ.  T.,  315. 

Gupta,  i.,  245,  250,  276. 

Gurha  Mundala  rhjas,  TJ.  T.,  261. 
Holkar  family,  TJ.  T.,  286. 

Im5d  Shhhi,  of  Berar,  TJ.  T.,  315. 
Indravansa,  TJ.  T.,  273. 

Thmi,  of  Sumana,  TJ.  T.,  313. 

Kainian,  of  Persia,  TJ.  T.,  301. 
Kalabhurja,  TJ.  T.,  277. 

Khnwa,  tJ.  T.,  240. 

Kashmir,  rajas  of,  TJ.  T.,  241. 

„  Musalman  Kings  of,  TJ.  T., 
247,  312. 

Kaurava,  TJ.  T.,  243. 

Kesari-vansa,  TJ.  T.,  266. 

Khorhshn,  governors  of,  TJ.  T.,  304. 
Kuru,  TJ.  T.,  241. 

Kutb  Shhhi,  of  Golconda,  TJ.  T.,  316. 
Labong  and  Zimm  ay,  chiefs  of,  TJ.  T . , 294. 
Lunar,  TJ.  T.,  236. 

Magadbh,  kings  of,  TJ.  T.,  239. 
Mahratti,  TJ.  T.,  285. 

Maisur,  rajas  of,  TJ.  T.,  281. 

Kalwa,  rhnas  of,  TJ.  T.,  256. 

Manipur,  rhjas  of,  TJ.  T.,  274. 

„  kings  of,  TJ,  T.,  315. 


Dynastic  Lists,  continued — 

Maurya,  D.  T.,  240. 

Mewar,  rhnas  of,  D.  T.,  256. 

Mughal,  of  Taitary,  TJ.  T.,  308. 
Mughal  sulthns  of  Khor&shn,  TJ.  T., 
309 

Mughal-Tai'tar,  of  Persia,  TJ.  T.,  309., 
Mughal  emperors  of  Hindustan,  TJ.  T., 
316. 

Muhammadan  khahfs,  TJ.  T  ,  302, 
Multhn,  kings  of,  TJ.  T.,  315. 

Kaga  or  Karkota,  TJ.  T.,  245. 

Nhyak,  D.  T.,  280. 

Nepal,  rh]as  of,  TJ.  T.,  268. 

Neverit,  TJ.  T.,  269 

ISriz§,m  Sh&.hi  of  Ahmadnagar,  TJ.  T., 

316. 

Niz'^nis  of  Haiderabhd,  TJ.  T.,  317. 
Oude,  nuwabs  and  kings  of,  TJ.  T., 

317. 

Paligar  of  Trichinapali,  D.  T.,  282. 
Pandu,  TJ.  T.,  237,  239. 

Pandyan,  of  Madura,  D.  T.,  280. 
Pat'^in  sultans  of  Hindhsthn,  D.  T., 
310. 

,,  „  of  Bengal,  D.  T.,  311. 

Peshdhdiau,  of  Persia,  TJ.  T.,  300. 
Bahtor  (Kanauj),  TJ.  T.,  258. 

„  (Marwhr),  D.  T.,  259. 

Saffaris  (Khorhshn),  D.  T.,  304. 
Saisunhga,  D  T.,  240. 

Shmhnian,  of  Bokhara,  TJ.  T.,  304. 
Sassanian  Kings  of  Persia,  TJ.  T., 
301. 

Seljiik,  D.  T.,  307. 

Sharki,  of  Jaunpui’,  TJ.  T.,  312. 
Sholan,  of  Karn§.t&.,  TJ.  T.,  275. 

Sikh,  of  Lahore,  TJ.  T.,  286. 

Simroun,  rajas  of,  TJ.  T.,  271. 

Sind  and  Tatta,  kings  of,  TJ.  T.,  313. 
Sind,  Arab  governors  of,  313. 

Sindhia,  TJ.  T.,  286. 

Solar,  or  Surya-vansa,  D.  T.,  232. 
Shfi,  TJ.  T.,  309. 

Sunaka,  D.  T.,  240. 

Sunga,  D.  T.,  240. 

Suraj-vansa  rhjas,  TJ.  T.,  267. 
Surya-vansa,  tT.  T.,  269. 

Thherides  TJ.  T.,  304. 

Tibet,  kings  of,  TJ.  T ,  290. 

Tsin,  of  China,  TJ.  T.,  288. 

Turcoman  Ortokite  princes,  TJ.  T., 
808. 

TJtpala,  TJ.  T.,  245. 

Yijayanagar,  rhjas  of,  TJ.  T.,  281. 
Venkatagiri,  Valuguti  rhjas  of,  H.  T., 
282 

Yadova,  TJ.  T.,  277. 

Indian,  according  to  Ferishtah,  TJ,  T., 
283. 
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E. 


Early  Bhilsa  alpTiabet,  ii.,  10. 

Egyptian  era,  U.  T.,  140. 

Elphinstone,  Hon.  M.,  i.,  175^. 

Elliot,  Mr.  Bardoe,  i.,  64. 

Elliot,  Sir  H.  M.,  i,,  331  TJ.  T.,  283,  313. 
Elliot,  Mr.  W.,  IT.  T.,  276. 

Ellora,  caves  of,  i.,  41. 

Epoch  of  S^h  Kings  of  Sanrashtra,  ii.,  86. 
Epochal  and  territorial  distribution  of 
the  Bactrian  monarchy,  ii.,  171. 
Epochs,  correction  of,  U.  T.,  216. 

„  fixed  on  astronomical  data,  TJ.  T., 
217. 

„  by  grants  and  inscriptions,  TJ.  T., 
219.  * 

„  fixed  on  Coins,  TJ.  T.,  221. 

Eran  pillar  inscription,  i.,  248. 

Eras — 

Abraham,  TJ.  T.,  142, 

Abyssinian,  TJ.  T..  138. 

Aktjar,  (Ilfibi),  U.  T.,  171. 

Antioch  and  Alexander,  TJ.  T.,  137. 
Armenian,  TJ.  T.,  143. 

Balabhi  (see  Yalabhi). 

Buddha, i.,  144* ;  ii.,86*  87*;  U.T.164. 
Burmese,  TJ.  T.,  166. 

Cajsarean,  TJ.  T.,  142. 

Chinese,  H.  T.,  145. 

Christian,  TJ.  T.,  136. 

Constantinople,  TJ.  T.,  137. 

Death  of  Alexander,  TJ.  T.,  142. 
Dioclesian,  TJ.  T.,  140. 

Egyptian,  TJ.  T.,  140. 

Easli,  U.  T.,  168,  170. 

Ercnch  revolutionary,  TJ.  T.,  143. 
Grecian,  U.  T.,  141. 

Gupta,  i.,  268,  et  se^. ;  TJ.  T.,  167. 
Tain,  TJ.  T.,  165. 
dalfis  years,  TJ.  T.,  172. 

Japanese,  V.  T.,  147. 

Jewish,  TJ.  T.,  138. 

Julian,  TJ.  T.,  140. 

Kali-yug,  TJ.  T.,  154. 

Muhammadan.  TJ.  T.,  144. 

Nabonassar,  TJ.  T.,  139. 

Nowfir  of  MpM,  TJ,  T.,  166. 
ParasuiAma,  u .  T.,  158. 

Persian,  of  Yesdegird,  TJ.  T.,  142. 
KJj-Abhishek  of  the  Marfithas,  TJ.  T., 
173. 


Sdka,  TJ.  T.,  154,  167. 

Siva-Sinha,  TJ.  T.,  158. 

Soor  of  Mahfirfishtra,  TJ.  T.,  171, 
Spanish,  D.  T.,  142. 

Sri  Harsha,  i ,  268;  ii.,  87;  TJ.  T.,  167. 
Tyre,  TJ.  T.,  142. 

Valabhi,  i,  269,  276  ;  TJ.  T.,  158, 167. 
Vikramfiditya(orSamvat),D  .T.157 , 167 . 


Eras  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  TJ.  T., 
132,  et  seq. 

„  dependent  on  Hindu  solar  year, 
U.  T.,  153. 

„  dependent  on  luni-solar  year,  TJ.  T., 
157. 

„  derived  from  the  Hijra,  TJ.  T.,  168. 

,,  used  in  India,  tabular  view  of, 
H,  T.,  174. 

„  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  TJ.  T., 
132. 

Erskine,  Mr.  (topes),  i.,  165 

Eukratides,  i.,  36,  38,  48,  50,  52,  126, 
186 ;  (his  name  and  epoch  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  yikram§i- 
ditya),  i,l87;  348,  399;  ii,  127, 
135,  184. 

Euthydemus,  i.,  38,  49-51,  126,  185, 
348,  398 ;  (two  kings  of  that  name), 
ii.,  180*  ;  (imitation  of  his  Coins),  i., 
30 ;  (name  conjoined  with  that  of 
Agathoclcs),  i.,  xvi. 

Exports  and  imports  of  bullion,  TJ.  T., 
41,  81,  et  seq.,  318. 

E. 

Factory  weights  of  Bengal,  TJ.  T.,  104. 

Fals,  i.,  19. 

Fasli  era  of  the  Dakhan,  TJ.  T.,  170. 

Fatimite  dynasty  (Persia),  inscription  on 
the  Coins  of,  i.,  20. 

Fergussou  (classification  of  topes),  i., 
166  ;  (Dihl'i,  architecture  at),  328. 

Ferishtah,  TJ.  T.,  283. 

Fimhn,  Prof.,  i.,  151 ;  ii.,  117. 

Freeling,  Mr.,  i.,  339,  378*,  379. 

French  revolutionary  era,  TJ,  T.,  143. 

Funds  of  Government  of  India,  TJ.T.,  79*. 
,,  „  conversion  of  5  per 

cents.,  H.T.,86*. 

Funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindfis,  i., 
155. 

„  „  of  the  Buddhists,  i., 

167,  et  scq. 


G. 

Gadhia-Kfi  Paisd,  i.,  341. 

Gage,  Mr.  (on  hrown  liquid  in  cylinders 
from  Manikyfila),  i.,  157. 

Gandak  Lfit,  figure  on,  i.,  233. 

Gaur  branch  of  Pfila  family,  i.,  295. 

Genealogical  tables,  TJ.  T.,  215. 

Gerard,  Mr.  J.  G.  (topes  and  antiquities 
of  Afghfinistfin),  i.,  109,  117,  136. 

Ghatotkacha,  i-,  37. 

Gildcmeister  Script.  Arab  de  rebus  In- 
dicis,  li.,  Ill*,  120*.^ 

Girnlirrock,  Asoka inscription,  ii.,  18, 35. 

„  Sub  inscription,  ii.,  55. 
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Girn&i*  inscription,  translation  of,  ii., 
57 ;  (observations  on),  ii  60. 
Gobineau,  Comte  A.  de,  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Parthian  legends,  ii ,  164^_. 
Gold  casket,  containing  supposed  relics 
of  S&.kya  Buddha,  i.,  108 
„  coinages  of  the  British  Government 
in  India,  U.  T.,  72,  76^,  78^. 

„  Coins  of  India,  table  of,  IT.  T.,  43, 
et  seq. 

„  and  silver  in  India,  note  on  rela- 
,  „  tive  value  during  the 

16th  century,  U.  T.,  5. 
„  „  currencies  of,  note  on 

history  of,  r.  T.,  69. 

,,  „  currencies  of  India, 

U.  T.,  318. 

Golden  at  Bihli,  i.,  324. 

Goldingham,  Mr.,  i.,  58. 

Gondophares,  ii.,  214. 

„  note  on  mention  of  his 
name  in  connection  with 
the  mission  of  St .  Thomas 
to  the  East,  ii.,  214*. 
Government  of  India,  laws  regardmg 
coinages,  IT.  T.,  72. 

Grecian  era,  U.  T.,  141. 

Greek  Bactrian  Coins,  i.,  350. 

„  characters  on  Bactrian  Coins,  i., 
17,  31,  40,  185. 

„  „  on  Coins  found  at  Ma- 

nikyMa,  i.,  94. 

„  „  continuance  of  its  use 

in  Kkbul  and  the  Pun- 
j&,b,  i.,  126. 

„  Coins  in  cabinet  of  Boy.  As.  Soc., 

1.,  7. 

„  dynasties  of  Bactrian  monarchy, 

11.,  173. 

„  inscriptions  on  Coins  similar  to 
those  found  at  Behat,  i.,  112. 

„  legends  on  Bactrian  Coins,  i., 
41. 

„  letters,  combinations  of,  employed 
by  the  Parthians,  i.,  57. 

„  Princes  of  Bactria  (Buddhist),  suc¬ 
cession  to  the,  i.,  40. 

„  Princes  of  Bactria,  succession  of, 

ii.,  177. 

„  Syro-Bactrian  Corns,  i.,  350. 
Grotefend  (Coins  of  Bactrian  Kings), 

ii.,  181*. 

Guigniaut,  M.  (comparison  of  Sassanian 
and  Greek  mythological  personages), 
^  i.,  132;  133*. 

Gti|ar4t  copper-plate  inscriptions,  i.,  252, 
254. 

„  dynasties,  i.,  252,  et  seq, ;  XJ.  T., 
252*. 

Gupta  alphabet,  date  of,  i.  248. 


Gupta  dynasty,  i.,  245,  250, 

,,  era,  Albirum’s  observal  f 
268. 

era,  determination  of  the  i.,  270, 
276. 

„  „  schemes  applicable  to,  i.,  276 , 

U.  T.,  166. 

„  Coins,  i.,  338,  365. 

„  „  imitations  of,  1,,  389. 

„  „  additions  to  list  of,  i.,  366. 

„  „  (gold),  revised  catalogue  of, 

i.,  377. 

„  „  (silver),  ii.,  94.  ^ 

„  inscriptions  on  Allahhbhd  Lht, 

i.,  232. 

„  ,,  on  Bhithil  Lht,  i.,  240. 

„  „  gate  at  Sanchi,  i.,  245. 

„  „  Eran  pillar,  i.,  248. 

„  ,,  Kuhkon  pillar,  i.,  250. 

„  „  Sri  Hastinah  copper¬ 

plates,  i.,  251. 

„  numerals,  ii.,  83*. 

Guptas,  the,  i,  231  et  seq>,  285-288 ; 
G.  T.,  250. 

„  collateral  documents  connected 

with,  i.,  252,  et  seq. 

,,  chronology  of  the,  i.,  265*,  272. 

,,  genealogy  of,  i.,  245. 

Gumpach  (Muhammadan  dates),  G.  T., 
213 

Gwhlior,  Wilford’s  list  of  Kings  of,i.,  294. 

H, 

Hall,  Prof.  Eitz  Edward  (reading  of 
Gupta  Coin  legend),  ii.,  95. 

Hamira  (name),  i.,  310;  (title),  332. 
Hastmah  Sri,  i.,  251. 

Haug,  Dr.,  ii.,  108*. 

Heliocles,  i.,  38,  48  ;  ii.,  136,  182,  184. 
Hermseus,  i  ,  126, 192  ;  ii.,  199. 

Hindd  Coins,  i.,  53. 

„  „  (emblems  on),  i.,  58-61. 

„  „  irom  the  ruins  of  Kanauj, 

i,  85. 

„  „  connection  of,  with  the 

Grecian  or  Indo-Scythic 
series,  i.,  195_,  285. 

„  „  Col.  Stacy's  earliest,!.,  209. 

„  „  earliest  specimens  of,  i., 

211. 

„  „  advances  in  the  art  of 

fabricating,  i.,  213,  220. 
„  „  cast,  i.,  215. 

„  „  die-struck,  i.,  216,  218. 

„  „  link,  i.,  227. 

„  „  first  Kanauj  series,  i,,  285. 

„  „  mediajval,  i.,  289. 

„  „  in  Col.  Stacy’s  cabinet,  i , 

289. 
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CJoins  in  British  Museum  and 
East  India  House  collec¬ 
tion,  i.,  291 

„  „  imitated  from  the  ‘Ardo- 

kro"  type,  i.,  365. 

„  „  second  series,  i.,  374 

„  ,,  third  series,  i.,  388. 

„  „  fourth  series,  i.,  393. 

,,  ,,  descended  from  the  Par¬ 

thian  type,  i.,  402. 

Hindd-Muhammadan  Coins,  i.,  303. 

Hindu  system  of  coinage,  U.  T.,  17. 

Hippostratus,  li.,  198. 

Hodgson,  Mr.  (topes),  i.,  154,  165"^^ ; 
(early  Buddhist  writings),  ii.,  32. 

Honigberger,  Hr.  M.,  i.,  90,  105^,  110 
Gtseq, ;  (Coin  of  Kadphises),  i ,  127. 

Huen  Thsang,  i.,  174^  ;  (notice  of  Indian 
kingdoms),!., 264 ;  (statue  of  Buddha), 
i.,  266,  (derivation  of  Indian  Phli 
writing),  li.,  42*-*^ ;  (doubts  as  to  the 
true  date  of  Shkya’s  death),  ii ,  86*. 

Hunterian  cabinet  at  Glasgow,  i.,  55. 

I. 


lambulus  (notice  of  Indian  alphabets), 
ii.,  11. 

Image  of  Buddha  from  KCibul,  i.,  136. 
Indian  weights,  ancient,  i.,  53*. 

,,  Phil  and  Aiian  legends  on  Coins 
dug  up  at  Bchat,  i ,  204. 

„  alphabet,  transitions  of,  li.,  52. 

„  Pali  alphabets,  resmne  of,  ii.,  35. 
„  „  modifications  of  the 

primitive  charac¬ 
ter,  ii,,  40. 

„  „  development  of,  ii., 

42. 

Indian  Coins,  general  tabic  of,  XJ.  T.,  17. 
„  coinages,  history  of,  IT.  T.,  69. 

,,  chronological  tables,  U.  T.,  131, 
148,  et  seq. 

„  „  „  directions  for 

using,  IT.  T., 
175. 


„  luni-solar  year,  IT.  T.,  154. 

„  cycles,  IT.  T.,  166. 

Indo-Bactrian  coins,  ii.,  223. 

„  Parthian  dynastj',  ii.,  174. 

„  Sassanian  rule  in  the  Panjhb,  evi¬ 
dences  of,  i.,  125. 

„  „  Coins,  i.,  32,  407, 410; 

ii.,  106,  107- 

„  „  „  transitional  modi¬ 

fications  of,ii.  11 6. 
Indo-Scythio  Coins,  i ,  23,  45,  224,  351. 
„  „  „  (link),  i.,  227. 

„  „  „  new  varieties  of,  i., 

360. 


Indo-Scythian  Princes  of  Khbul,  li.,  174. 

„  „  and  Parthian  Kings, ii.,  177. 

Indraprastha  inscription,  i.,  56. 

Initial  method  of  writing  in  India,  ii.,  47*. 
Inscriptions — 

Allahabad  Lht.,  i.,  232,  365. 
Amarhvati,  ii.,  53*. 

Arian,  i.,  97,  102,  104,  105,  142,  144, 
159,  161,  163;  ii.,  15,  21,  147*. 
Bactrian  (sec  Arian). 

Bareli,  i.,  321. 

Bakerganj,  IT.  T.,  272. 

Berar,  ii.,  53. 

Bhabaneswar,  IT.  T.,  i.,  267*,  268*. 
Bhabra,  ii.,  30*. 

Bhithri  Lht,  i.,  242,  365. 

Bimaran  steatite  vase,  i.,  107. 

Brass  casket  from  j^hanistan,  i.,  161. 
Chhlukya  dynasty,  U.  T.,  278. 
Chhatai'pur,  TJ.  T.,  264. 

Hhauli  (duplicate  of  Girnhr),  ir.,  14. 
Hilili  iron  piUar,  i.,  319. 

„  golden  Lat,  i.,  324 ;  ii.,  13. 

Eran  (Buddlia  Gupta),  i.,  248. 

„  (Toramana),  i  ,  249,  340. 
Fyzhbhd,  IT.  T.,  258. 

Ghya,  ii ,  13. 

Girnar,  ii.,  13,  IS. 

„  Bridge,  ii.,  55. 

Gnjarht,  i.,  252,  254,  257,  262  :  IT.  T., 
252*. 

Gupta,  i.,  232,  250,  ef  seq. 

Jalandhara,  U.  T.,  245*. 

Juuhgarh,  i.,  247;  ii.,  55,  69. 

Kaira  Tamba-Patras,  i.,  259. 

Kangra,  i.,  159. 

Kapurdigiri,  ii,  15,  21;  (transcripts 
of),  u.,  147*. 

Kistna,  ii.,  53*. 

Kuhhon  pillar,  i,  250. 

Kumbhi,  IT,  T.,  264 
Kntb  mosque  at  Dihli,  i.,  327. 

Kutb  Minar  at  Dihli,  i.,  329. 
Manikyhla  cylinder,  i.,  97,  98. 

„  silver  disc,  i.,  102. 

„  slab,  i.,  142. 

Multai,  IT.  T.,  264. 

Nerbudda,  ii.,  52. 

Orissa,  IT.  T.,  266. 

Oudipur,  IT.  T.,  252. 

Phlam,  i.,  331. 

Phli,  i.,  159 ;  ii.,  44* 

Parthian,  ii.,  164. 

Pehlvi,  Hajihbhd,  ii.,  108*. 

Persian,  from  Dihli,  i.,  327,  329. 
Piplianagar,  IT.  T.,  251*. 

Shh  Kings  of  Saurhshtra,  ii.,  65, 
Sauebi,  i.,  245. 

Seoni,  ii,  52. 

Shekhwati,  IT.  T.,  260, 
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Sri  Hastinah,  i,,  251. 

Sassanian,  i.,  183  ;  ii.,  164, 

Southern  Mahratta  country,  U.T.,  276. 
Udayam,  i.,  41*,  246*. 

Wardak  brass  vessel,  i.,  162*. 
Warangal,  TJ.  T  ,  267. 

‘Western  caves,  U.  T.,  253. 

Yusufzai,  L,  144, 

On  muhrs  of  Mughal  emperors,  IT.  T., 
46. 

Iron  Lat  at  Dihli,  i,  319. 

Iron  age  (Kali  Yuga),  U.  T.,  235. 

Irwm,  Mr.  E.  V.,  n,  1. 

J. 

Jain  eras,  IT.  T.,  165. 

Jacob,  Col.  (Junhgarh  inscription') ,  i.. 

247;ii.,  67. 

Jalds  years,  ‘tj.  T.,  172. 

Japanese  era,  XT.  T.,  147. 

Jaquet,  M.,  i.,  401. 

JelMkbhd,  tq)e  at,  i.,  105,  110,  et  seq. 
Jewish  era,  t).  T,,  138. 

Jones,  Sir  W.,  i.,  5. 

Jun§.garh,  i.,  247;  ii.,  55,  57. 

Justin,  i.,  50. 


X. 

Khbul,  Indo- Scythian  Princes  of,  ii.,  174. 
Kadaphes,  i.,  147. 

Kadaphes  Kozola,  ii.,  203. 

Kadphises,  i.,  126, 127, 142, 193,  227 ;  ii., 
202,  213. 

„  and  Kanerkos  group  of  Coins, 

i.,  227. 

Kaira  Tamba-Patras,  i.,  257. 

Kanauj,  Hindu  Coins  from  the  ruins  of, 

i.,  85. 

„  coinage,  Indo-Scythic  paternity 

of,  i.,  231. 

„  P§.la  dynasty  of,  i.,  395. 

Kanerki,  identity  of,  established  by  in¬ 
scriptions  on  the  Kanerki  Coins,  i., 
134. 

Kanerkos,  Coins  of,i.,  124, 126, 142,  360. 
Kangra,  coinage  of  the  Kings  of,  i.,  392. 
Kangra  HiUs,  bi-literal  inscription  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Baylev  in,  i., 
159. 

Kanishka,  a  Tartar  or  Scythic  conqueror 
of  Pactria,  i.,  38,  41,  144;  (his  date), 

i.,  101 ;  (name),  i.,  143. 

Kanwa  dynasty,  i.,  58. 

Kashmir,  Prof.  Wilson’s  chronological 
history  of,  i.,  39  ;  U.  T.,  241. 
„  Coins  of  the  Rhjas  of,  i.,  391. 
Itantra  VyaJcarana^  ii.,  75. 


Kercher  La  Chine,  ii.,  169,  216. 
lOioja-o-ban  (an  ancient  city  N. 

Bukhara),  Corns  from,  i.,  30. 

Kittoe,  the  late  Major,  i.,  284  *,  ii.,  14. 
Kodcs,  i ,  188,  335,  400 ;  ii.,  203. 
Kozola  Kadaphes,  ii.,  203. 

Krishna,  early  introduction  of,  into  the 
Hindu  Pantheon,  i.,  161. 

Kshatrapa,  ii.,  87. 

Kufic  characters  of  early  Persian  Mu¬ 
hammadan  inscrip¬ 
tions,  i.,  21, 

,,  „  early  employment  of, 

in  Tughrhs,  i.,  408. 
„  Coins,  i.,  151 ;  ii.,  115. 

Kuhaon  pillar  inscription,  i.,  250. 
Kumhra  Gupta,  i.,  338,  384;  ii.,  96. 
Kumlowa,  i.,  317. 

Kutb  mosque  at  Drhli,  inscription  under 
arch  of  gate  of,  i.,  327. 

„  Minar  at  Drhli,  i.,  329. 

Kutila  inscription  from  Bareli.,  i.,  321. 
Khuttugh  Khhn,  Coins  of,  i.,  37. 

Kutaur  Kings,  i.,  42,  315. 


L. 

Language  of  Asoka  edicts,  ii.,  31. 

„  Buddhist  Scriptures,  ii.,  33. 

Lht  alphabet,  effects  of,  on  other  descrip¬ 
tions  of  witing,  r.,  208*. 

„  character,  i.,  216. 

Lassen,  Prof.,  r.,  28, 270, 400 ;  (application 
of  the  Lat  alphabet  to  Coins), 

ii.,  4;  (Apollodotus),  ii.,  88; 
(Gra3C0-Bactrran  and  Gra3co- 
Indian  Kings),  ii.,  176. 

„  his  opinions  on  the  epoch  and  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  S§,h  Kings 
of  Saur^ishtra,  ii.,  88, 

Lindsay,  Mr  John,  i.,  10,  12. 

Lrndberg,  M.  J.  C.  (Palaeography  of 
Arabs),  ri.,  169*. 

Linear  measures  of  India,  IT.  T.,  122. 

Link  Coins  of  the  ancient  Hrndds,  i.,  198. 

„  „  (Indo-Scythic  and Hindd),  i., 

227 . 

Longperier,  M.  A.  de,  i.,12 ;  ii.,  114*  115*. 

Lord,  Dr.,  ii.,  126. 

Luni-solar  year,  Hindd,  IT.  T.,  154. 

Luynes,  M.  de  (Alphabet  Phenicien),  ii., 
166. 

Lysias,  i.,  189  ;  ii.,  191. 


M. 


Macedonian  and  Syrian  Coins,  i.,  24. 

„  colonists,  i.,  55. 
Mackenzie,  Col.,  i.,  2,  58,  74,  75,  129. 
Mahawanso,  the,  i,,  169,  174*. 
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Mahendra  Gupta,  i.,  387. 

Maknzi,  i.,  IQ’*",  151. 

Maniky^a,  Coins  found  at,  i.,  16,  30,  37, 
52,  90, 120,  147,  148, 194. 

,,  topes  at,  i.,  138. 

„  „  date  of,  i.,  118,  122, 

150. 

,,  stone,  i ,  141. 

,,  inscription,  transcript  of,  i., 

145. 

,,  note  on  the  brown  liquid 

contained  in  the  cylinders 
from,  i ,  153. 

Manichman  heresy,  the,  i.,  124,  134. 
Mann,  date  of,  i.,  222*. 

„  notices  of  money  in,  i.,  218*. 
Marathas,  Edj-Abhishek  era  of,  TJ.  T., 
173. 

Marsden,  i.,  18,  151,  152  ;  (Kanauj  gold 
Coins),  i.,  230,  420  ;  U.  T.,  222. 
Mhsha,  the,  i.,  54. 

Masson,  Mr.  C.  (memoir  on  Bactrian 
Coins),  i.,  80,  90,  104*,  105*,  132; 
topes),  i.,  106,  162*,  172,  174*; 
Kanerki  Coins),  i.,  132;  (second 
memoir  on  Bactrian  Coins),  i.,  344; 
^hird  memoir),  i.,  348 ;  (Bactrian 
Coins),  i.,  353;  (Indo-Scythic),  i., 
361;  393;  (PMa  dynasty),  i.,  395; 
(Indo-Sassanian),  i.,  405 ,  (his  most 
accui'ate  eye-transcript  of  the  Kapur- 
digiri  inscription),  ii.,  147*. 
Mas’ahdi,  ii.,  123. 

Materials  used  for  writing,  ii.,  45*. 
Mauas,  i.,  186,  187  ;  ii.,  200. 

Maurya  dynasty,  i.,  58 ;  li.,  69. 

Measures  (linear)  of  India,  XJ.  T.,  122. 
Magas,  ii.,  21,  29. 

Menander,  i..  24,  38,  46,  48,  49^  51,  55, 
126,  187,  188,  208*  399  ; 

ii.,  194. 

„  mentioned  by  Arrian,  i.,  47. 
Mesopotamia,  Coins  of,  i.,  32. 

Meyendorf,  Baron,  i.,  48. 

Mill,  Bey.  Dr.,  i.,  88 ;  (Allahhb-cLd  Lht, 

i,  232  ;  (Bhithri  L^t),  i.,  240,  242 ; 

ii. ,  13,  97. 

Mint  cities  of  the  early  Arabs,  i.,  64. 
Mionnet,  M.,  i.,  48. 

Mithra,  intimate  relation  between  the 
worshippers  of,  and  the  followers  of 
the  Vedas,  i.,  405. 

Mithraic  Coins  of  Bactria  and  the  Pun- 
j&.b,  i.,  136. 

Mithridates,  i.,  41,  50,  187. 

Modern  native  coinage,  XT.  T.,  19. 
Modern  Indian  Coins,  symbols  on,  XJ.  T., 
64. 

,,  „  „  catalogue  of  sym¬ 

bols  on,  U.T.,  67. 


Moghul  dynasty  (Persia),  Coins  of,  i.,  20. 
Mohl,  M  Jules,  i ,  6. 

Mohun  L&.rs  collection  of  Coins,  i.,  299. 
Money  of  Lower  Eoman  Empire  super¬ 
seded  in  Persia,  i.,  IS. 

Monograms,  Greek,  i.,  11,  26,  55 

„  Bactiian,  fuE  list  of,  ii., 
177. 

Monolith  (i.e.  L^it)  at  AUahab^d,  i.,  232. 
Moor’s  ‘  Hindu  Pantheon,’  i.,  116. 
Moorcroft,  Mi\,  i.,  159. 

Mordtmann,  Dr.,  i.,  12,  34,  64,  67-72  ; 

ii.,  114,  115,  165*. 

‘  Mrich-chakata,’  notice  of  coinage  in,  i., 
225 

Muhammadan  coinage  of  Persia,  i. ,  1 8, 1 5 1 . 

„  Coins  of  the  Samanta 
Deva  series,  i,,  307. 

„  dates,  H.  T.,  213. 

„  era,  XT.  T.,  144. 

MiiUer,  Max  (Buddhist  writings),  ii.,  34. 
Musalmhn  system  of  coinage  (India), 
H.  T.,  19. 

K. 

Nhgari  legend  on  Bactrian  Coins,  i.,  37. 
„  characters  on  Bactrian  Coins,  i., 
42. 

„  characters  on  Hindu  Coins  found 
at  Kanauj,  i  ,  87. 

N5.no,  a  title  of  nobility;  its  various  in¬ 
terpretations,  i.,  130. 

Nephl,  coinage  of,  XJ.  T.,  31. 

Nerbudda  character,  ii ,  52. 

New5.r  era  of  Nip5l,  XJ.  T.,  166, 

Nicias,  ii.,  188. 

Nirw5,na,  or  emancipation  of  SJikya  Muni, 

i.,  39. 

Norris,  ]Mr.  (discoveries  of,  in  Arian 
palaeography),  i.,  97*;  (admirable 
transcript  of  Kapurdigiri  inscrip¬ 
tion),  ii.,  147*. 

Numekals— 

Arian,  i.,  145,  163-165. 

Phil,  i.,  247,  253,  256,  258,  262. 
Sanskrit,  li.,  70,  et  seq^. ;  ii.,  80. 

„  rhmni  of  present  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of,  ii.,  84. 
Tibetan,  ii.,  76. 

On  Coins  of  S5h  Kings,  ii.,  80. 

0. 

Ockley,  *  Hist.  Saracens,’  i.,  65.  ^ 
Olshausen,  Dr.  J.,  i.,  13,  71  *,  ii..  Ill, 
114*,  164*. 

Olympiads,  the,  XJ.  T.,  134. 

Ommaney,  Mr.  (Miilt5i  plates),  XJ.  T., 
264. 
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Origin  and  development  of  early  Hindd 
coinages,  i.,  217-224. 

Orthagnes,  ii ,  217- 

Ouseley,  ‘Medals  and  Gems,’  ii.,  114^‘. 

P. 

Pakores,  ii.,  217. 

P&la  family,  i.,  293. 

,,  or  Deva  dynasty  of  Kanauj,  i.,  395. 
PMam  inscription,  i  ,  331. 

PMi  characters  on  Bactrian  Coins,  ii.,  5. 
„  language  of  the  Asoka  edicts,  ii.,  31. 
„  alphabet,  ii.,  44’*^. 

Pana,  the,  i.,  54. 

Pandu  dynasty,  i.,  56. 

Pantaleon,  ii.,  179. 

PanjAh,  Coins  brought  from,  by  Lieut. 
Burnes,  i.,  23. 

Paper  currency,  U.  T.,  71,  91. 

Parthians,  the,  i.,  431. 

Parthian  monarchy  erected  by  Arsaces, 
1.,  9. 

„  „  absorption  of,  in  the 

Persian  empire,  i., 

10. 

„  Goins,  i.,  9-11,  351;  XT.  T.,  299. 

„  „  decipherments  of,  i.,  11. 

Pathhn  monarchs  of  JDihli,  i.,  309  ;  XJ.  T., 

210. 

‘Peacock’  type,  Gupta  Coins  of  the,i.,  339, 
Pehlvi  alphabet,  i.,  63. 

„  characters,  i.,  13. 

„  „  on  Sassanian  silver 

Coin  found  at  Ma- 
nikyhla,  i.,  94. 

„  „  on  Indo- Sassanian 

Coins,  ii.,  111-116. 
„  „  extensively  prevailing 

use  of,  in  Persia  in 
early  times, ii.,  163^. 
„  „  on  Sassanian  Coins, 

i.,  13,  14,  34,  36. 

„  Coins  of  Arabian  Khalifs,  i.,  64. 
Persian  monarchy,  limits  of  its  Satrapies 
m  ancient  times,  ii.,  64. 

„  era  of  Yezdeghd,  XJ.  T.,  142. 
Persia,  Muhammadan  coinage  of,  i.,  18. 
Phoenician  alphabet,  ii.,  166. 

,,  „  derivations  from,  ii., 

167. 

Philoxenes,  i.,  187  ii.,  140,  187. 
Piyadasi  (Asoka),  ii.,  13,  18. 

„  „  Prof.  Wilson  contests 

,  the  identity  of,  ii.,24. 

„  dates  of  his  edicts,  ii.,  19. 

Pliny,  XJ.  T.,  241^. 

Plutarch,  passage  from,  relating  to  Me¬ 
nander,  i.,  49,  l7l. 

Sorter,  Sir  R.  Rer,  i.,  120  ;  ii.,  114^. 


Prasii,  the,  i ,  48. 

Piinsep,  H.  T.  (memoir  of  his  brother), 
i ,  i. ;  (‘  Historical  resnlts  of  recent 
discoveries  in  Afgh hnistdn  ’ ) , i . ,  1 4 3 ^ ; 
(reading  of  Ghazni  Coin),  ii.,  104; 
(paper  on  Coins  and  relics  from 
Bactria),  ii.,  218 

Ptolemies  of  E^ypt,  allusion  to  one  of,  in 
Girn^  ro^  inscription,  ii.,  18. 

Punch-marked  pieces  of  silver,  the  earliest 
Hindu  Coins,  i.,  211. 

Punic  writing,  ii.,  167. 

Purhnas,  probable  date  of,  i.,  366^ ;  XJ.  T., 
231,  234. 

„  historical  value  of,  XJ.  T.,  234, 
249. 

E. 

Bahtor  sovereigns  of  Kanauj,  i.,  286,  292. 

Railways  in  India,  sums  paid  on  account 
^  of,  U.  T.,  86,  319. 

Rhj  Guru,  of  Asam,  the,  i.,  39. 

‘Rhja  Tarangani,’  the,  i.,  40. 

Rhjput  Coins,  imitations  from  a  Grecian 
or  Indo-Scythic  model,  i.,  299. 

Ravenshaw,  Mr.,  i ,  54. 

Rawhnson,  Col ,  ii.,  114^,  160^,  162''^. 

Regal  Satraps  of  Saurhshtra,  ii.,  74. 

Regulations  of  Indian  Government  re¬ 
garding  coinages,  abstract  of,  XJ.  T . ,  72 . 

Reinaud,  M.,  i.,  43,  314 ;  ii.,  48^,  80*, 
81*  169*. 

Relics,  worship  of,  i.,  169. 

Renan,  M.  E.,  ‘  Hjst.  Gen.  des  Langnes 
Semitiques,’  ii.,  145,*  169*. 

Resemblance  of  devices  on  ancient  Hindd 
and  Indo-Scythic  Coins  dug  up  at 
Behat,  i,,  196. 

Riccio,  i.,  148. 

Rochette,  M.  Raoul,  i.,  90*,  148, 401 ;  ii., 
5,  6 

Roman  Empire  (Lower),  money  of,  super¬ 
seded  in  l^ersia,  i.,  18. 

„  „  Coins  of,  i.,  19. 

„  Coins  (Ancient)  in  the  cabinet  of 
Asiatic  Society,  i.,  1. 

„  Consular  Coins,  i.,  148. 

„  year,  the,  XJ.  T.,  133. 

Ruins  of  Old  Dihli,  i.,  328, 

Rupee,  prices  of  current,  XJ.  T.,  105. 

S. 

Sacy,  M.  S.  de,  i.,  13, 120, 121;  ii.,  108* 
165.* 

Shh  epoch,  the,  ii.,  86. 

„  inscription  from  Girnhr,  ii.,  55. 

„  Kings  of  Saur^shtra,  i.,  247,*  270, 
334 ;  ii.,  55,  et  seq. 
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S^lIi  Kings  of  Saur^htra,  coinage  of,  ii., 
85,  93. 

„  „  „  List  of,  ii.,  91. 

S^kya,  i.,  135. 

S^ikya,  his  epoch,  i.,  39 
„  Sinha,  144-145 

„  relies  of,  i.,  108 

Salsette,  inscriptions  at,  i ,  41. 

Saljiik  dynasty  (Persia),  Coins  of,  i.  19. 
SAmanian  dynasty  (Persia),  Coins  of,  i.,  19. 
Samanta-Deva  series  of  Coins,  i.,  304. 
Samudra  Gnpta,  i.,  380. 

Samvat  era,  erroneous  equation  of,  U.  T., 
223. 

Sanakhnika,  i.,  247'’^. 

Sanchi  topes,  employed  simply  as  deposi¬ 
tories  of  relics,  i.,  172. 

„  (Bhilsa),  inscription  on  the  gate 
of,  i ,  245. 

Sangrhma  Sinha  of  Mewar,  i.,  298. 
Sanskrit,  yowel  orthography  of,  i.  129. 

„  numerals,  ancient,  ii.,  70,  et  seq. 
„  in  the  Bhilsa  inscriptions,  i.,  72. 
Sapor  II.,  i.,  121. 

Sasan,  ii.,  216. 

Sassanidse,  i ,  126,  238,  275 ;  ii.,  176  ; 
r.  T.,  301. 

Sassanian  Coins,  i.,  12,  33,  et  seq. ;  67, 
94,  96,  120,  351. 

„  „  Pehlvi,  ii.,  164. 

Satrap,  ii.,  64. 

„  numerals  similar  in  form  to  ori¬ 
ginal  Arian  letters,  ii.,  83. 
Saulcy,  M.  do,  i.,  19*. 

Saurhshtra  Coins,  i.  334,  et  se2'.,425;  ii. 
69. 

„  „  imitated  from  the 

’  Greek,  i.,  335. 

„  „  legends  on  deciphered, 

1 ,  338,  425. 

„  elected  sovereigns  of,  i.,  429. 

,,  regal  Satraps  of,  ii.,  74. 
Schlegel,  Proh,  x.,  42;  (later  Bactrian 
Kings),  i.,  47,  et  seq..,  127- 
Scythian  characteristics  of  Drhvidian 
idioms,  ii.,  51*. 

„  language,  its  influence  in 

India,  ii ,  50*. 

Scythic  characters,  ii.,  108,  eiJ  seq. 

Scott,  Dr.  (decipherments  of  Parthian 
Coins),  i.,  12;  (on  inscriptions  on 
Mesopotamian  Coins),i.  32;  ii.,165*. 
Scals,antique  ruby, found  at  Shork6t,i.,36. 

,,  Sassanian,  ii.,  163*. 

Seignorage,  or  duty,  on  coinage,  D.  T.,  8. 
Seloucidoe,  the  supremacy  of,  in  Ariana, 
indicated  by  device  on  Coin 
of  Antiochus  II.,  i ,  25. 

„  dynastic  lists,  U.  T.,  299. 
Sclcucus,  i.,  48 ;  ii.,  29. 


Semitic  character,  possible  influence  of, 
on  the  Phil,  ii.,  49. 

„  alphabets,  type  table  of,  ii.,  168. 

Seoni  copper  plate  grants,  ii.,  52. 

Shhh,  first  occurrence  of  the  term  on 
Persian  Coins,  i.,  20. 

Shorkdt,  Coins  and  antique  ruby  seal 
found  at,  i.,  36. 

Siganfu,  Kestorian  monument  at,  ii., 
169 

Silver  Coins  of  India,  table  of,  IT.  T.,  52. 

Skanda  Gupta,  i.,  247,  250,  338,  386  ; 
ii.,  97. 

Smith,  Capt.  E.,  i.,  75 ;  (Allahhbhd  Lht), 
i  232 

Solar  year,  Hindh,  D.  T.,  148. 

Soor  era  of,  Mahhrhshtra,  XT.  T.,  171- 

Soter  Megas,  ii.,  213. 

Spalagadames,  ii.,  204. 

Spalahores,  ii.,  203. 

Spalu'ises,  ii.,  204,  205. 

Spalyrios,  ii.,  205. 

Spanish  era,  V  T.,  142. 

Spartianus  ^lius,  ii.,  216*. 

Spiegel,  Huzwarish  Grammar,  ii.,  108*, 
112*  ;  (readings  of  Pehlvi  Coins), 
ii.,  112*. 

Speir,  Mrs.,  i.,  109  ;  ii ,  3. 

Sri  Guptas  Coin,  ii ,  94. 

‘  Sri  Hamirah’  Coins,  i.,  332. 

Sri  Harsha  era,  ii.,  87,  90. 

Sri  Hastinah,  copper  plate  grants  of,  i., 
251. 

Stacy,  Major,  i.,  84 ;  (note  on  Coins),  i., 
112;  (Hindii  Coins),  i.,  196;  (ear¬ 
liest  Hinda  Coins),  i.,  209;  (Eaj- 
put  Coins),  i.,  300;  339,  342;  ii.,  3. 

Steatite  vase  found  in  tope  at  Bimarhn, 
inscription  on,  i.,  107. 

Standard,  monetary,  imder  Akbar,  D.  T., 

71. 

„  „  under  East  India 

Company,  XT.  T., 

72. 

Sterling,  Mr.  A.,  i.,  41. 

Steuart,  Sir  James  (on  Coin  in  Bengal), 
XT.  T.,  73*. 

Stevenson,  Dr.,  i.,  103;  ii.,  2;  (relative 
position  of  Brhhmans  and  Buddhists 
in  early  times),  ii,,  45* ;  (ancient 
Sanskrit  numerals),  ii.,  81,  et  seq. ; 
(inscriptions  in  Western  caves), 
XT.  T.,  253. 

Straho,  i.,  49. 

Strato,  i.,  208*  ;  ii.,  196. 

St.  Hilaire,  M.  Barthelmy  (note  on  deri¬ 
vation  of  Phli  writing),  ii.,  43*. 

St.  Thomas,  mission  to  Indian  King 
Gondopherus,  ii.,  214*. 

Sub”Abdagases  Sasan,  ii.,  216. 
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■  Suliknuipiir,  Bactrian  Coins  found  at, 
i.,  208*. 

Su-Hermaeus,  ii.,  200. 

Sun,  as  an  emblem,  on  Persian  Coins,  i., 

20. 

„  adopted  by  tbe  Hindds,  after  tb.e 
Persians,  as  tlie  representation  of 
Divine  Power,  L,  124. 

„  worship  of,  indications  of,  in  in¬ 
scriptions  on  Kanerki  Coins,  i., 
134. 

„  image  of,  on  Hindu  Coins,  i.,  142, 
147. 

Simga  dynasty,  the,  i.,  58  ;  IT.  T.,  240. 

Sutlej,  Coins  brought  from,  by  Capt. 
wade,  i.,  24. 

Suvarna,  the,  i.,  54. 

Swiney,  Dr,  i.,  45,  51,  52,  58,  61,  116. 

Sykes,  Col.  (language  of  early  Buddhist 
writings\  li.,  34;  (statistical  tables), 
U.  T.,  80*,  84. 

Symbols,  etc.,  on  modern  Indian  Coins, 
H.  T.,  64. 


T. 

Tables — 

Ahai'gana  Chandramana,  or  lunar  solar 
periods,  U.  T.,  186. 

Ava  silver  cakes,  assay  of,  IT.  T.,  61. 

Bauddha  Theogony,  XT.  T  ,  229. 

Buddhist  chronology  of  Tibet,  IT.  T., 
289. 

Bullion  imported,  exported,  and  minted, 
XT.  T.,  41,  318. 

„  brought  to  Calcutta  mint, 
assay  of,  XT,  T.,  61. 

Burmese  chronology,  XT.  T.,  291. 

Calendric  scales,  XT.  T.,  185. 

Christian  ordinary  solar  year,  XT.  T., 
191. 
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